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iiOtdrriTa. — Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  section  67. 

[In  opposition  to  those  who  represented  Dionysos,  the  wine-god,  as  meaning 
merely  wine,  Hephaistos  fire,  Demeter  corn,  etc.,  Plutarch  urges] : — 

“ For  the  god  is  not  a lifeless  thing,  subject  to  human  handling  and  control.  But 
from  the  fact  that  they  dispose  of,  nnd  bestow  upon  us,  these  objects,  and  presene 
them  to  us  perpetual  and  constant,  we  have  considered  them  to  be  gods.  And  these 
gods  are  not  different  among  different  peoples,  they  are  not  Barbarian,  or  Hellenic,  not 
southern  or  northern ; but  just  os  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  are  common  to  all — though  they  receive  different  names  from 
different  races — so  too,  while  there  is  but  one  reason  that  orders,  and  one  providence 
that  superintends,  this  universe,  and  administrative  powers  are  set  over  all,  different 
honours  and  appellations  have  been  assigned  to  these  divine  beings  by  the  laws  of 
different  nations.  And  symbols  too  are  employed,  some  of  an  obscure  character,  by 
initiated  persons,  and  others  of  a plainer  description  by  others,  with  the  view  of 
guiding  men’s  conceptions  of  divine  things.  But  this  practice  is  not  free  from  danger » 
for  some  persons,  deviating  from  the  truth,  have  slipped  into  superstition,  while 
others,  seeking  to  avoid  the  marsh  of  superstition,  have  fallen  into  atheism  as  over  a 
precipice.’* 
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In  the  present  volume  I have  reprinted,  with  tho 
addition  of  some  new  materials,  subsequently  collected, 
and  of  the  texts  on  which  they  are  founded,  a series  of 
papers  on  the  theogony,  mythology,  and  religious  ideas 
of  the  Yedio  poets,  and  other  subjects,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1864,  and  the  two 
following  years:  and  I havo  appended  a new  section, 
on  life  and  manners  during  the  Vedic  age. 

I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  translate  all  tho 
texts  to  which  I have  referred  in  proof  of  the  repre- 
sentations I have  made.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
extended  the  work  to  an  unnecessary  length,  as  nu- 
merous verses  are  cited  for  the  sake  of  a single  epithet. 
Some  of  the  texts  are  rendered  in  full ; but  in  many, 
perhaps  most,  cases  I have  contented  myself  with  giving 
the  substanoe  of  several  passages  of  similar  or  identical 
purport. 

Nor  have  I considered  it  necessary  to  supply  here  any 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  such  as  was 
given  in  the  prefaces  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and 
in  that  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume.  The 
summary  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents  seems  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  afford  the  reader  tho  means  of  readily 
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ascertaining  what  he  may  expect  to  find  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

I have  tried  to  exhibit,  in  a metrical  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ideas  regarding  Indra  and  some  other 
deities,  which  are  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  prose 
sections. 

I should  also  further  remark  that  in  this  volume  I 
have  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  gods, — such  as  display  them- 
selves on  the  surface.  It  must  remain  for  some  more 
profound  and  critical  scholar,  after  maturer  investigation, 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  Yedic  mythology,  to  estimate  and  represent  it  in  a 
more  philosophical  spirit,  to  investigate  the  age  of  the 
different  hymns,  and  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  trace  in  them  a development  of  the  mytho- 
logy, from  a simpler  to  a more  complex  state,  or  any 
other  modification  of  its  character  or  elements,  even 
before  it  began  to  show  any  tendency  towards  mono- 
theism. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  the  subject  shall  have  been 
treated  in  a manner  more  befitting  its  importance,  the 
materials  which  I have  brought  together,  arranged,  and 
interpreted,  will  enable  those  students  of  mythology 
who  are  themselves  unable  to  consult  the  originals,  to 
form,  I trust,  a not  inaccurate,  and  a tolerably  complete, 
conception  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Indian 
deities  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  they  are  represented 
to  us  by  written  records. 
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443.  (11)  A.V.  yiii.  1,  „ „ „ 

446.  (12)  A.V.  Tiii.  2,  „ „ „ 
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Page  22  In  the  page-headings  from  here  to  p.  96,  for  “ The  Indian 
gods  generally  ” substitute  the  headings  of  the  several 
subsections. 

„ .36,  line  4,  for  “ s/rinu A ” read  “ sthdniih.” 

,,  46,  „ 19,  for  “ Varunauta”  read  “ Faruna  ula.” 

„ 63,  „ 10,  after  “foolish”  insert  “vii.  61,  5.” 

„ 85,  „ 3 from  bottom,  after  “ Indra  ” insert  “ vi.  21,  4.” 

,,  93,  ,,  9 from  bottom,  for  “ jaghrue/u)  ” read  "jaghnutho." 

,,  134,  „ G from  bottom,  for  “ dare  ” read  “ brave.” 

„ 350,  „ 21,  after  “quoted”  interl  “above,  p.  50,  and.” 
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TOLUME  FIFTH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Ik  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  work  I have  collected  the  principal 
passages  of  the  Vedic  Hymns  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  the  characters  of  the  gods  Hiranyagarbha,  Vi£vakarman, 
Vishnu,  Rudra,  and  the  goddess  Ambikn : and  have  compared  the 
representations  there  given  of  these  deities  with  the  later  stories 
and  speculations  on  the  same  subjects  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
liruhraanas,  and  in  the  mythological  poems  of  a more  modern  date. 
In  the  course  of  these  researches,  I have  also  introduced  occasional 
notices  of  some  of  the  other  Vedic  deities,  such  as  Aditi,  Indra, 
Varuga,  etc. 

In  the  present  volume  I propose  to  give  a further  account  of  the 
cosmogony,  mythology,  and  religious  ideas  exhibited  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig-veda,1  and  to  compare  these  occasionally  with  the  correspond- 
ing conceptions  of  the  early  Greeks. 

1 This  subject  has  been  already  treated  by  Professor  Roth  in  his  dissertations  on 
“The  Legend  of  Jemsbid”  and  on  “Tho  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races,”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  417  ff.  and  vi.  67  ff. ; by  the  same  writer, 
and  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  291  ff., 
and  331  ff. ; by  Professor  Roth  in  the  Journal  of  tho  German  Oriental  Society,  vii. 
607  ff. ; by  Professor  Mai  Muller  in  the  Oiford  Essays  for  1856  (reprinted  in  Chips 
from  a German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 ff.),  and  in  his  History  of  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit. 
pp.  531  ff. ; by  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Prefaces  to  tho  three  vols.  of  his  translation 
of  the  Rig-rcda ; by  M.  Langloia  in  the  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Rig- 
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(1)  Affinitiet  of  the  Indian  and  Grecian  mythologies. 

In  the  8econd  Volume  of  this  work  I have  stated  the  reasons, 
drawn  from  history  and  from  comparative  philology,  which  exist  for 
concluding  that  the  Brahmanical  Indians  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  other  nations  of  Europe. 
If  this  conclusion  be  well-founded,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when 
the  several  branches  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  separated  to 
commence  their  migrations  in  tho  direction  of  their  future  homes,  they 
must  have  possessed  in  common  a large  stock  of  religious  and  mytho- 
logical conceptions.  This  common  mythology  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  from  the  action  of  various  causes,  undergo  a 
gradual  modification  analogous  to  that  undergone  by  the  common 
language  which  had  originally  been  spoken  by  all  these  tribes  during 
the  period  of  their  union ; and,  in  the  ono  case  as  in  the  other,  this 
modification  would  assume  in  the  different  races  a varying  character, 
corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  the  influences  to  which  they  were 
severally  subjected.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
even  the  oldest  existing  mythology  of  the  Indians  differs  widely  from 
the  oldest  known  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  any  more  than  we  are  to 
find  that  the  Sanskrit  in  its  earliest  surviving  forms  is  a very  different 
language  from  the  earliest  extant  Greek,  since  the  Vedic  hymns,  the 
most  primitive  remains  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  date  from  a period  when 
the  two  kindred  races  had  been  separated  for  perhaps  above  a thousand 
years,  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Greek  literature  are  still 
more  recent  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  long  separation,  we  might 
reasonably  anticipate  that  some  fragments  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  mythology  should  have  remained  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  branches  of  the  family ; while,  at  tho  same  time,  we 
should,  of  course,  expect  that  such  traces  of  common  religious  con- 
ceptions would  be  more  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  older  than  in  tho 
more  recent  literary  productions  of  tho  several  peoples.  And  such,  in 
point  of  fact,  turns  out  to  be  the  case.  The  mythology  of  tho  Veda 

reda ; by  Professor  Weber,  and  by  Drs.  Kuhn  and  Biihler,  etc.  etc.  The  substance 
of  some  of  tho  following  sections  is  repeated  or  condensed  in  a paper  which  I read 
before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1804.  Seo  the  Transactions  of  that  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  port  iii.  pp.  £47  ff. 
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does  exhibit  in  some  points  a certain  similarity  to  that  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  the  mutual  resemblance  between  the  religious  ideas  of  those 
ancient  works  is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than  that  existing  between 
the  later  Indian  and  the  Oreek  pantheons.  I say  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  older  Indian  mythology  coincides  more  nearly  with  the  Oreek  than 
the  later  Indian  mythology  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later 
Indian  system  presents  some  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Greek  which 
the  Vcdic  system  does  not  exhibit.  I allude  to  the  fact  that  wo  find 
in  the  Indian  epic  poems  and  Puranas  a god  of  the  sea,  a god  of  war, 
and  a goddess  of  love,  who  (the  last  two,  at  least,)  are  unknown  to  tho 
oldest  parts  of  the  Veda,  and  yet  correspond  in  a general  way  to  the 
Poseidon,  the  Ares,  and  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  Personifications 
of  this  sort  may,  however,  be  either  the  product  of  an  oarly  instinct 
which  leads  men  to  create  divine  representatives  and  superintendents 
of  every  department  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  human  life  and  action ; or 
they  may  arise  in  part  from  a later  process  of  imagination  or  reflection 
which  conducts  to  the  same  result,  and  from  a love  of  systematic  com- 
pleteness which  impels  a people  to  fill  up  any  blanks  in  their  earlier 
mythology,  and  to  be  always  adding  to  and  modifying  it.  Re- 
semblances of  this  last  description,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
accidental,  are  not  necessarily  anything  more  than  the  results  of 
similar  processes  going  on  in  nations  possessing  the  samo  general 
tendencies  and  characteristics.  But  the  older  points  of  coincidence 
between  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians,  to  which 
reference  was  first  mode,  are  of  a different  character,  and  are  the  un- 
doubted remains  of  an  original  mythology  which  was  common  to  the 
ancestors  of  both  races.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
cases  to  which  I allude,  it  is  not  only  the  functions,  but  the  names, 
of  the  gods  which  correspond  in  both  literatures. 

(2)  Antiquity  and  peculiarity  of  the  Vedie  mythology. 

But  the  value  of  the  Vedio  mythology  to  the  general  scholar  does 
not  consist  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  a few  religions  conceptions, 
and  the  names  of  two  or  three  deities,  are  common  to  it  with  the 
Greek.  It  is  even  more  important  to  observe  that  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  Indian  poetry,  consisting,  as  they  do,  almost  exclusively  of 
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hymns  in  praise  of  the  national  deities,  and  being  the  productions  of 
an  age  fur  anterior  to  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  represent  a more 
ancient  period  of  religious  development  than  wo  discover  in  the  Greek 
poets,  and  disclose  to  us,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  formation,  a variety  of 
myths  which  a few  centuries  later  had  assumed  a fixed  and  recognised 
form.’  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that,  from  the  copiousness  of  the  ma- 
terials they  supply,  the  hymns  of  the  Itig-veda  furnish  us  with  far  more 
minute  illustrations  of  the  natural  workings  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
period  of  its  infancy,  upon  matters  of  religion  than  wo  can  find  in  any 
other  literature  whatever.  From  their  higher  antiquity,  these  Indian 
hymns  aro  also  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  a few  points  of 
the  Greek  system  which  wero  before  obscure.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Indian  Dyaus  (sky,  or  heaven)  explains  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  and  the  Sanskrit  Varuna  gives  a clue  to  the  proper 
signification  of  Ouranos. 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  edition,  pp.  2-4, 5 I have 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  Vcdic  hymns  are  assumed  to  have 
been  composed  at  a period  considerably  more  than  a thousand  years 
beforo  our  era,  I shall  here  take  their  great  antiquity  for  granted,  and 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  their  cosmogony  and  mythology. 


(3)  Origin  of  coimogonic  and  mythological  speculation. 

To  a simple  mind  reflecting,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  on  the 
origin  of  all  things,  various  solutions  of  the  mystery  might  naturally 
present  themselves.  Sometimes  the  production  of  the  existing  universe 
would  be  ascribed  to  physical,  and  at  other  times  to  spiritual,  powers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  various  processes  of  growth  and  change  which  are 
constantly  visible  in  all  the  departments  of  natnre  might  have  suggested 
the  notion  of  the  world  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  nothing,  or  out 
of  a pre-existing  undeveloped  substance.  Such  an  idea  of  the  spontan- 
eous evolution  of  all  things  out  of  a primeval  principle,  or  out  of  indis- 
crete m otter,  called  Prnlrriti,  became  at  a later  ppriod  the  foundation  of  tho 
Sankhya  philosophy.  Or,  again,  perceiving  light  and  form  and  colour 

* See  Professor  Max  Muller's  essay  on  “ Comparative  Mythology,”  In  the  Oxford 
F.s«nys  for  1866,  p.  47,  and  tho  reprint  in  Chip*  from  a German  Wo.ksbop,  p.  75 1 

3 See  also  Vol.  II.  pp.  206  ff.  and  Vol.  III.  2nd  ed.  217  f.  and  224, 
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and  beauty  emerge  slowly  every  morning  out  of  a gloom  In  which  all 
objects  had  before  appeared  to  be  confounded,  the  early  speculator 
might  conceive  that  in  like  manner  the  brightness  and  order  of  the 
world  around  him  had  sprung  necessarily  out  an  antecedent  night  in 
which  the  elements  of  all  things  had  existed  together  in  indistinguish- 
able chaos.  And,  in  fact,  this  idea  of  the  universe  having  arisen  out 
of  darkness  and  chaos  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the 
R.V.  (x.  129).  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplating  the  results 
effected  by  human  design  and  energy,  and  arguing  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  or  rather  impelled  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to  create  other 
beings  after  his  own  likeness,4  but  endowed  with  higher  powers,  the 
ancient  thinker  might  feel  that  the  well-ordered  frame  of  nature  could 
not  possibly  have  sprung  into  being  from  any  blind  necessity,  but  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a conscious  and  intelligent  will.  In  this  stage  of 
thought,  however,  before  the  mind  had  risen  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things,  the  various  departments  of 
nature  were  apportioned  between  different  gods,  each  of  whom  was  im- 
gined  to  preside  over  his  own  especial  domain.  But  these  domnins  were 
imperfectly  defined.  One  blended  with  another,  and  might  thus  be  sub- 
ject, in  part,  to  the  rule  of  more  than  one  deity.  Or,  according  to  the 
various  relations  under  which  they  were  regarded,  these  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  creation  might  be  subdivided  among  a plurality  of 
divinities,  or  varying  forms  of  the  same  divinity.  These  remarks 
might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from  the  Vedio 
mythology.  In  considering  the  literary  productions  of  this  same 
period,  we  further  find  that  as  yet  the  difference  between  mind  and 
matter  was  but  imperfectly  conceived,  and  that,  although,  in  some 
cases,  tho  distinction  between  some  particular  province  of  nature  and 
the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  it  was  clearly  discerned, 
yet  in  other  instances  the  two  things  were  confounded,  and  the  same 
visible  object  was  at  different  times  regarded  diversely,  as  being  either 
a portion  of  the  inanimate  universe,  or  an  animated  being,  and  a cos- 

4 Arist.  Pol.  i.  2,  7.  Kal  robs  Btobs  81  8ia  rovro  T&vrts  tparl  0<urtA<8«r0fu,  8ti 
Kal  aural  di  piy  (ri  Kal  yuv,  6i  8c  rb  ipxatoy  tflaa  iXibovro  ■ &trw*p  Si  Kal  ret  tiSrj 
iavroTs  ifopoiovatv  8i  SyOpiuirv i,  bvrto  Kal  robs  Plovs  raty  Otuiy.  “ And  all  men 
represent  the  gods  as  being  ruled  by  a king,  because  they  themselves,  either  now.  or 
formerly,  were  so  governed.  And  just  as  men  regard  the  forms,  so  also  they  consider 
the  lives,  of  the  gods,  to  be  similar  to  their  own." 
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mical  power.  Thus,  in  the  Yedic  hymns,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the 
earth,  aro  severally  considered,  sometimes  os  natural  objects  governed 
by  particular  gods,  and  sometimes  as  themselves  gods  who  generate  and 
control  other  beings. 

(4)  Variety  in  the  conception * of  the  Vedic  poet*. 

The  varieties  and  discrepancies  which  are  in  this  way  incident  to  all 
nature-worship,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Yedio  mythology,  augmented 
by  the  number  of  the  poets  by  whom  it  was  moulded,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  continued  in  process  of  formation. 

The  Rig-veda  consists  of  more  than  a thousand  hymns,  composed  by 
successive  generations  of  poets  during  a period  of  many  centuries.  In 
these  songs  the  authors  gave  expression  not  only  to  the  notions  of  the 
supernatural  world  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but 
also  to  their  own  new  conceptions.  Iu  that  early  age  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  from  without;  and  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  often  of  the 
most  striking  description,  such  spectators  could  not  fail  to  be  over- 
powered by  their  influence.  The  creative  faculties  of  the  poets  were 
thus  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  starry  sky,  in  the  dawn, 
in  the  morning  sun  scaling  the  heavens,  in  the  bright  clouds  floating 
across  the  air  and  assuming  all  manner  of  magnificent  or  fantastic 
shapes,  in  the  waters,  in  the  rain,  in  the  storm,  in  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  they  beheld  the  presence  and  agency  of  different  divine  powers, 
propitious  or  angry,  whose  characters  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
physical  operations  or  appearances  in  which  they  were  manifested.  In 
the  hymns  composed  under  the  influence  of  any  grand  phenomena,  the 
authors  would  naturally  ascribe  a peculiar  or  exclusive  importance  to 
the  deities  by  whose  action  these  appeared  to  havo  been  produced,  and 
would  oelebrate  their  greatness  with  proportionate  fervour.  Other 
poets  might  attribute  the  same  natural  appearances  to  the  agency  of 
other  deities,  whose  greatness  they  would  in  like  manner  extol ; while 
others  again  would  devote  themselves  in  preference  to  the  service  of 
some  other  god  whose  working  they  seemed  to  witness  in  some  other 
department  of  creation.  In  this  way,  while  the  samo  traditional 
divinities  were  acknowledged  by  all,  the  power,  dignity,  and  functions 
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of  each  particular  god  might  be  differently  estimated  by  different  poets, 
or  perhaps  by  the  same  poet,  according  to  the  external  influences  by 
which  he  was  awed  or  inspired  on  each  occasion.  And  it  might  even 
happen  that  some  deity  who  had  formerly  remained  obscure,  would,  by 
the  genius  of  a new  poet  devoted  to  his  worship,  be  brought  out  into 
greater  prominence.  In  such  circumstances  it  need  not  surprise  us  if 
we  find  ono  particular  power  or  deity  in  one  place  put  above,  and  in 
another  place  subordinated  to,  some  other  god ; sometimes  regarded  as 
the  creator,  and  sometimes  as  the  created.  This  is  very  prominently 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Yedic  divinities,  Dyaus  and  PrithivI, 
Heaven  and  Earth,  to  which  the  second  Section  shall  be  devoted,  and 
by  other  instances  which  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  following 
pages. 
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SECTION  L 

THE  INDIAN  GODS  GENERALLY,  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE 
BIG-VEDA. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  description  of  the  powers,  functions, 
characters,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  several  deities  celebrated  in 
the  Rig-veda,  I shall  give  some  account  of  the  general  conceptions 
entertained  by  the  Vedic  poets  and  some  later  Indian  writers,  regard- 
ing their  classes,  numbers,  origin,  and  duration. 

(1)  Yutka't  clarification  of  the  god*. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Vedic  gods  is  adduced  by  Yaska  * 
in  his  Nirukta  (vii.  5),  as  being  that  given  by  the  ancient  expositors 
who  preceded  him : Tisrah  ev a devatuh  iti  Nairuktah  Agnih  prithivl- 
sthuno  Vdyur  vd  Indro  vd  antariktha-ethdnah  Suryo  dyu-tth&nah  | 
tdedm  muhubhagyud  ekaikasyuh  api  bahuni  numadheyuni  bhavanti 
api  vd  karma-prithaktvud  yathd  hold  adhvaryur  brahma  udgata  tty 
apy  ekaeya  eatah  | api  vd  prithag  eva  tyuh  \ prithag  hi  stutayo  bhavanti 
tathd  abhidhdndni  | “There  are  three  deities  according  to  tho  ex- 
pounders of  the  Veda  ( Nairuktah ),  viz.  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  the 
earth;  Vayu,  or  Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air;  and  Surya  (the 
sun),  whose  place  is  in  the  sky.‘  These  deities  receive  severally 
many  appellations,  in  consequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of  the  diversity 
of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotri,  adhvaryu,  brahman,  and  ud- 

• For  some  account  of  Yaska’s  work  see  the  second  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  182  and 
173,  and  my  article  “ On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda  ” in  the  Journ.  R.  A.  S.  for 
1866,  pp.  319  ff. 

* Compare  R.V.  x.  158,  1.  Suryo  no  divot  pain  Yato  antarikshc.t  | Agnir  nah 
pdrthivtbhyah  | "May  the  Sun  preserve  us  from  tho  sky,  Vayu  from  the  air,  and 
Agni  from  things  on  earth." 
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giitri,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same  person,  [according  to  the  parti- 
cular sacrificial  office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilling].  Or  these  gods 
may  all  be  distinct,  for  the  praises  addressed  to  them,  and  also  their 
appellations,  are  distinct. " 1 Pursuing  the  triple  classification  hero 
indicated,  Yaska  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  to  divide  the 
different  deities,  or  forms  of  the  same  deities,  specified  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Naighanfuka  or  Vocabulary,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
work,  into  the  three  orders  of  terrestrial  (Nirukta  vii.  14-ix.  43), 
intermediate  or  aerial  (x.  1-xi.  50),  and  celestial  (xii.  1-46).  I 
shall  not  reproduce  these  lists,  which  could  not  in  some  places  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  explanation,  as  they  include  several 
deities  whose  precise  character  and  identification  with  other  divinities 
are  disputed,  and  embrace  a number  of  objects  which  are  not  gods  at 
all,  but  are  constructively  regarded  as  such  from  their  being  addressed 
in  the  hymns.8 


(2)  Their  number. 

The  gods  are  spoken  of  in  various  texts  of  the  Rig-veda  as  being 
thirty-three  in  number.  Thus  it  is  said  in  R.V.  i.  34,  11:  “Como 

’ This  passage  is  quoted  more  at  length  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  133  ff. 

* The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Yaska  classifies  the  hymns.  I quote  the 
classification  as  interesting,  though  unconnected  with  my  present  subject : — He  divides 
(Nir.  vii.  1)  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  gods  into 
three  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  in  which  the  gods  arc  addressed  in  the  third  person  as 
absent,  as  “ Indru  rules  over  heaven  and  earth’’  (x.  89,  10),  etc. ; (2)  those  which  ad- 
dress them  in  the  second  person  as  present,  such  as  “ O I ndro,  slay  thou  our  enemies  ” 
/r  152,  4),  etc. ; and  (3)  those  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and 
aoout  himself.  Of  these  the  first  two  classes  are  the  most  numerous.  Again  some  of 
the  hymns  are  merely  laudatory,  as,  “ 1 declare  the  valorous  deeds  of  Indra,"  R.Y. 
i.  32,  1 ; others  contain  prayers,  not  praises,  as,  “ mny  I see  clearly  with  my  eyes,  bo 
radiant  in  my  face,  and  hear  distinctly  with  my  ears."  Again,  there  arc  imprecations, 
as,  “ may  I die  to-day,  if  I am  a Yatudhuna  " (vii.  104,  15),  etc.  Again,  a particular 
state  of  things  is  described,  as,  “there  was  then  neither  death  nor  immortality” 
(x.  129,  2).  Again,  a lamentation  is  uttered,  as,  “ the  bright  god  will  fly  away  and 
never  return  ’’  (x.  95,  15).  Or,  praiso  and  blame  are  expressed,  as,  “ he  who  cats 
alone,  is  alone  in  his  guilt”  (x.  117,  6),  and  “ the  houso  of  the  liberal  man  is  like  a 
pond  where  lotuses  grow”  (x.  107, 10) ; and  in  the  same  way,  in  the  hymn  to  Dice, 
gambling  is  reprehended,  and  agriculture  praised  (x.  34,  13).  “Thus  the  views  with 
which  the  riahis  beheld  the  hymns  were  very  various.”  The  original  text  of  most 
of  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  211, 
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hither,  Nasatyae,  Asvins,  together  with  the  thrice  eleven  gods,’  to 
drink  our  nectar”  (d  ndtatyd  tribhir  ekudasair  iha  devebhir  yd  tan 
madhuptyam  Asvind). 

Again,  in  i.  45,  2 : “ Agni,  the  wise  gods  lend  an  ear  to  their  wor- 
shipper. God  with  the  ruddy  steeds,  who  lovest  praise,  bring  hither 
those  three  and  thirty  ” (iruth(ivdno  hi  ddsuthe  decuh  Aijm  ticket  asah  | 
tun  rohidasva  girtanat  trayastrimiatam  d taha). 

i.  139,  11  (=Taitt.  8.  i.  4,  10, 1).  “Ye  gods,  who  are  eleven  in  the 
sky,  who  are  eleven  on  earth,  and  who  in  your  glory 10  are  eleven 
dwellers  in  the  (atmospheric)  waters,  do  ye  welcome  this  our  offering  ” 
(ye  devuso  divi  ekdda&a  ttha  pfithivydm  adhi  ekudaia  stha  \ aptukthilo 
mahtnd  ekudaia  ttha  te  devuso  yajnarn  imam  juthadhvam). 

iii.  6.  9.  “ Agni  bring  hither  according  to  thy  wont  and  gladden  the 
three  and  thirty  gods  with  their  wives”  ( patnhatas  iriihsalam  trims 
eha  dtvdn  anuthtadham  dv aha  mudayasca). 

viii.  28,  1.  “May  the  three  over  thirty  gods  who  have  visited  our 
sacrificial  grass,  recognize  us,  and  give  us  double  ” " (ye  trimiati  trayas 
paro  devato  harhir  atadan  j vidann  aha  dvitd  ’tanan). 

viii.  30,  2.  “ Ye  who  are  the  three  and  thirty  gods  worshipped  by 
Manu  (or  man),  when  thus  praised,  may  ye  become  the  destroyers  of 
our  foes  ” (iti  stutuso  asatha  riiddato  ye  ttha  trayas  cha  trimSach  cha  \ 
manor  devuh  yajnigdsah). 

viii.  35,  3.  “ Asvins,  associated  with  all  the  thrice  eleven  gods,  with 
the  Waters,  the  Maruts,  the  Bhrigus,  and  united  with  the  Dawn  and 
the  Sun,  drink  the  soma  ” (cist air  devais  tribhir  ekudasair  iha  adbhir 
marudbhir  Bhrigubhih  taehdbhuvd  | sajot/taid  Uthatd  Suryena  cha 
tomam  pibata  Aivind). 

* That  is,  as  SSyana  explains,  those  included  in  the  three  classes,  consisting  each 
of  eleven  gods,  specified  in  the  verse  (i.  139,  11),  “ Ye  eleven  gods  who  exist  in  the 
sky,”  etc. 

10  On  this  SSyana  remarks,  “ Although,  according  to  the  text,  1 There  are  only 
three  gods,'  (Nirukta,  vu.  6),  the  deities  who  represent  the  earth,  etc.,  are  but  three, 
still  through  their  greatness,  i.s.  their  respective  varied  manifestations,  they  amount 
to  thirty-three,  according  to  the  saying,  ‘other  manifestations  of  Him  exist  in 
different  places.’”  Compare  S'p.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  Iff.  The  Atharva-veda  (x.  9,  12) 
divides  the  gods  into  dwellers  in  the  sky,  air,  and  earth  (ye  devdk  dirithaio  antariksha- 
sadai  eha  ye  ye  eha  ime  bhumydm  adhi).  And  the  same  Veda  i.  30,  3,  speaks  of  the 
gods  who  dwell  in  the  sky,  on  earth,  in  the  air,  in  plants,  animals,  and  waters  (ye 
den ih  divi  elha  ye  prilhivyhm  ye  antarikehe  oehadh'uhu  pajushu  apeu  antah ). 

11  Roth  says  that  dvitd  docs  not  mean  double,  but  assuredly,  especially. 
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ix.  92,  4.  “ 0 pure  Soma,  all  these  gods,  thrice  eleven  in  number, 
are  in  thy  secret,”  etc. u (lava  U,  Soma  paramatta  ninye  vitet  devus  trayah 
ek&daia). 

This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  in  the  Satapatha  Bruhmana 
(iv.  5,  7,  2)  explained  as  made  up  of  8 Vasus,  11  Rudras,  and  12 
Adityas,  together  with  Dyaus  and  PpthivI  (Heaven  and  Earth),  while 
Prajapati  makes  a thirty-fourth  (athfau  Vaiavah  ekadaia  Rudrah  dva- 
daha  Adityuh  imt  era  dyava-prithivl  trayastrimSyau  | trayattrimiad  rat 
derah  | Prajdpatii  chatustrimiah).  Or,  according  to  another  passage 
(xi.  6,  3,  5),  the  thirty-three  are  made  up  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  exception  of  Indra  and  Prajapati,  who  are  substituted  for  Heaven 
and  Earth  (to  ekatrim&ad  Indras  chaiva  Prajdpatii  cKa  trayastrimiau ).‘* 

This  enumeration  could  scarcely  have  been  the  one  contemplated  in 
the  hymns,  as  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  texts  above  quoted  (R.  V.  i. 
139, 11)  assigns  eleven  deities,  who  must  probably  have  been  all  of  the 
same  class,  to  each  of  the  three  spheres,  sky,  air,  and  earth.”  It  is 

u This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  referred  to  in  a hymn  to  the  sun  in  the 
Mah.ibh.irata  iii.  171,  as  joining  in  the  worship  of  that  deity : Trayat  triihiach  cha 
tai  devdh.  See  also  t.  14019  and  16466  of  the  same  third  hook ; book  iv.  1769, 
and  book  xiii.  7102.  According  to  the  Rumuyana,  Aranyakunda  14,  14  f.  (Bom- 
bay ed.)  Aditi  was  the  mother  of  thirty-three  gods,  Adityas,  Vasus,  and  Rudras,  and 
of  the  two  Advins  ( Adityaih  jajnire  devae  trayaetrimiad  arindama  | Adityhh  Vaeaco 
Rudrah  Aitinau  cha  parantapa).  In  Gorresio's  edit,  the  verse  occurs  in  20,  16. 
See  also  the  S'p.  Br.  xii.  8,  3,  29.  The  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  3,  6,  1,  says  that  Praja- 
pati had  thirty-three  daughters,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Soma.  The  A.V.  xi. 
3,  62,  says  that  Prajapati  made  thirty-three  worlds  out  of  the  odana  oblation.  See 
also  R.V.  viii.  39, 9,  Valakbilya,  9,  2.  The  Aitareya  Brahmans,  ii.  18,  says : trayae- 
trimiad tai  devdh  tvmapae  trayaetrimiad  aeomapah  | ath[au  Vaeavah  ekadaia  Rudrah 
dvadaia  Adityah  Prajapatii  cha  Vaehafkarai  cha  etc  devdh  comapah  | ekadaia  praya- 
jafy  ekadaia  anuyajafy  ekadaia  upaydjdh  etc  aeomapah  paiu-fthdjandh  | eomena  tomapun 
prinati paiuna  aeomapdn  | “ Thirty-three  gods  are  drinkers  of  Soma,  and  thirty-three  are 
not.  The  eight  Vasus,  the  eleven  Rudras,  the  twelve  Adityas,  Prajapati  and  Vasha(- 
kara  are  the  soma-drinkers.  The  eleven  Prayujas,  the  eleven  Anuyajas,  and  the 
eleven  Upayfijas  are  those  who  do  not  drink  it,  but  receive  animal  sacrifices.  He 
(the  sacrificer)  satiates  the  soma-drinkers  with  soma,  and  those  who  do  not  drink  it 
with  animal-sacrifices."  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  prayaja,  anuyaja,  and  upa- 
yaja  see  Professor  Haug's  translation  of  the  Ait.  Br.  ii.  110,  notes. 

» Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  7,  2,  4.  In  the  sequel  of  the  above  passage  (S'atap.  Br. 
xi.  6,  3,  6)  Dyaus,  Prithivf,  and  Aditya  arc  said  to  be  included  among  the  Vasus. 
So  that  it  is  clear  there  is  no  consistency  in  these  accounts. 

14  On  this  division  of  the  universe  into  three  domains,  sec  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Both  in  his  dissertation  on  “The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races."  Jour.  Gem. 
Or.  Society,  1862,  p.  68. 
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also  dear  that  this  number  of  thirty-three  gods  could  not  have  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  Vedic  deities,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  texts 
Agni,  the  Alvins,  and  the  Maruts  are  separately  specified,  as  if  distinct 
from  the  thirty-three.  Further,  Indra  could  not  have  been,  in  tho 
opinion  of  the  author  of  tho  Brahmans,  at  least  as  expressed  in  this 
passage,  xi.  6,  3,  5,  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas  (as  ho  wus  regarded  at 
a later  period),  since  he  is  separately  specified  as  making  up  the 
number  of  thirty-three  gods. 

In  the  R.V.  iii.  9,  9 (=  R.V.  x.  52,  6 and  Vaj.  S.  33,  7)  tho  gods 
are  mentioned  as  being  much  more  numerous : “ Three  hundred,  three 
thousand,  thirty  and  nine  gods  have  worshipped  Agni,”15  etc.  ( trlni 
iatd  trl  tahasruni  Agniih  trimiaeh  cha  devuh  nata  cha  asaparyan). 

In  another  passage  (i.  27,  13)  tho  gods  are  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
great  and  small,  young  and  old : “ Reverence  to  the  great,  reverence 
to  the  small : reverence  to  the  young,  reverenco  to  tho  old.  Let  us 
worship  the  gods  if  we  are  able;  may  I not,  o gods,  neglect  the  praise 
of  the  greatest”  {namo  mahadbhyo  namo  arbhakebhyo  namo  yuvalhyo 
namah  dSinebhyah  | yajuma  derun  yadi  iaknaedma  na  jyuyasah  Samsam 
u trikshi  devuh  |). 

I am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  latter  classification  of  the  gods 
is  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  hymns.  In  fact  this  distinction 
among  the  deities  is  denied  in  another  passage,  viii.  30,  1 : na  hi  vo 
asti  arbhako  devdso  na  kumdrakah  | vihve  satomahuntah  it  | (“None  of 
you,  o gods,  is  small  or  young : you  are  all  great  ”). 


(3)  Their  origin  and  immortality. 

In  the  Rig-veda  the  gods  arc  spoken  of  as  immortal  “ (as  in  i.  24, 1 ; 
i.  72,  2, 10;  i.  189,  3;  iii.  4,  11 ; iii.  21,  1;  iv.  42,  1;  vii.ll,  1 ; vii.  17,4; 
x.  13,  1 ; x.  65,  15  ; x.  69,  9 ; x.  72,  5 ; but  they  aro  not  regarded  in 

’*  The  commentator  remarks  here  that  the  number  of  the  gods  is  declared  in  the 
Bribaii  Aranyaka  Upanishud.  See  pp.  642  If.  of  the  test  of  this  Upanishod,  printed 
in  the  Bibl.  Ind. ; and  pp.  205  ff.  of  the  English  translation  in  the  same  series.  The 
same  passage  ocean  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  S'atapatha  Bruhmana,  xi.  6,  3, 
4 ff.  On  the  numbers  of  the  gods,  see  a note  of  Professor  llaug  in  his  Aitareyu  Brah- 
mans, ii.  212,  note,  and  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  his  notice  of  this  paper  in  his 
Zeitschrift,  p.  223. 

11  In  the  Athanra-veda  i.  31,  1,  four  immortals  are  spoken  of  8s  the  guardians  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  sky  (ds'tiiMm  nsapukbhyai  chaturbbyo  amriubhyah). 
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general  as  unbeginning  or  self-existent  beings.”  There  are,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  section,  many  passages  in  which  they  are  described  as 
being  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  In  i.  113,  19,  Tishas,  the 
Dawn,  is  characterized  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  (deiandm  mala) ; in 
ii.  26,  3,  Brahmanaspati  is  called  their  father  (devanam  pitaram ) ; in 
ix.  87,  2,  Soma  is  said  to  be  the  father  and  skilful  generator  of  the 
gods  ( pita  devandm  janitd  sudakshah ; see  also  ix.  42,  4;  ix.  86,  10; 
and  Lx.  109,  4)  ; in  ix.  96,  5,  the  same  deity  is  described  as  the  genera- 
tor of  Heaven,  Earth,  Agni,  Surya,  Indra,  and  Vishnu  (Janitd  divo 
janitd  prithivydh  \ janitd  Agner  janitd  Suryatya  janitd  Indrasya  jani- 
tota  Vithnoh) ; in  x.  72,  5,  the  gods  are  declared  to  have  been  bom 
after  Aditi  (turn  devdh  anv  ajdyanta );  in  x.  97,  1,  certain  plants  appear 
to  be  described  as  produced  three  ages  (yugas)  before  the  gods  (yah 
othadhih  pdrrdh  jdtdh  deeebhya*  triyugam  ptird) ; whilst  in  x.  129,  6, 
the  gods  are  said  to  have  been  bom  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  tho 
universe,  so  that  in  consequence  no  one  can  declare  its  origin  (arvdg 
derux  taxya  visarjanena  atha  ko  veda  yatah  a babhura).s>  Yarnna,  Mitrn, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  and  AiiSa  are  designated,  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1, 
and  some  of  them  elsewhere,  as  Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi.  The  birth  of 
Indra  is  mentioned  in  various  texts,  and  his  father  and  mother  alluded 
to,  though  not  generally  named  “ (iv.  17,  4,  12;  iv.  18,  5,  12;  viii.  45, 
4;  viii.  66,  1 ; x.  134,  1 ff.).  In  vi.  59,  1,  Indra  and  Agni  are  ad- 

B This  is  not,  however,  admitted  by  Professor  Max  Mftller,  who  says  (Chips  from 
n German  Workshop,  i.  38)  “ passages  in  which  tho  birth  of  certain  gods  is  men- 
tioned have  a physical  meaning : thoy  refer  to  tho  birth  of  tho  day,  tho  rising  of  tho 
snn,  the  return  of  the  year.” 

18  In  tho  Ath&rva-vcda  xi.  7,  23,  nil  the  gods  arc  said  to  havo  been  bom  from 
TJehchhuhfa  or  the  remains  of  the  oblation  (Uchchhishfnj  jajnirt  xarve  did  derah 
dieilritah) ; and  in  verse  27  the  same  assertion  is  repeated  regarding  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  fathers,  men,  Gandharvas,  and  Apsarnscs  (drrdh  pitaro  manushydh 
Qandharxapxaraxai  rha  ye  | uchehithfaj  jajnire  taree  did  devatf  diviiritah).  Compare 
Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  2,  3.  In  the  S'atapatha  Bruhmnna  xiv.  2,  2,  2,  it  is  said : Ayaiii 
Tci  te  nudro  yo  'yam  ptnate  | eiatmad  eai  etmudriit  narve  derrih  eareani  bhuldni 
xamuddravanti  j “ This  which  is  purified  is  the  ocean  (xamudra).  From  this  ocean 
all  the  gods,  all  creatures  issue  forth  ” (tamuddraranti).  The  gods  are  said  to  havo 
been  born  in  pairs  according  to  a passage  of  tho  Taittiriya  SarShita  (vi.  6, 6),  referred 
to  by  Suyana  on  R.V.  viii.  72,  8. 

*’  In  R.V.  x.  101,  12,  a goddess  called  Nishfigri  is  mentioned,  apparently  as  the 
mother  of  Indra : Ni$h*igryah  putram  a chavaya  utaye  Indram  | " draw  hither  Indra 
the  son  of  Nishrigri  to  aid  us,”  etc.  Siyana  on  this  passage  identifies  her  with  Aditi, 
nz. : “ She  who  swallows  up  her  rival  wife  HMfi,  i,e.  Diti.”  Indra  is  in  fact 
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dressed  in  these  words : ITatdto  rdm  pitaro  devaiatravah  Indriignt  jHatho 
yuvdm  | “ Your  fathers,  who  had  the  gods  for  foes,  have  been  slain,  o 
Indra  and  Agni ; but  yon  survive.”  But  in  the  next  verse  both  gods 
arc  said  to  have  had  one  generator  and  to  bo  twin-brothers  {tamdno  vdm 
janitd  bhrdtard  yuvdm  yamdv  ihehamataril).  The  A.Y.  i.  30,  2,  speaks 
of  some  of  the  gods  as  being  fathers  and  others  as  being  sons  {ye  ro 
devdh  pitaro  ye  eha  putrdh  sachetaeo  me  irinuta  idam  ultam).  See  also 
R.V.  x.  63,  2,  which  will  bo  quoted  in  the  Section  on  Aditi. 

In  iv.  54,  2 (=Vaj.  S.  33,  54)  it  is  said  that  Savitri  bestows  im- 
mortality, an  excellent  lot,  on  the  gods  ( devebhyo  hi  prathamafh  yajni - 
yebhyo  amritatvam  tuvasi  bhdgam  uUamam).'M  Agni  is  also  said,  vi.  7, 
4,  by  his  power  or  skill,  to  confer  immortality  on  the  gods,  who  wor- 
ship him  when  he  is  born  like  an  infant  and  shines  forth  from  out  of 
his  parents  {tvdm  vifce  amrita  jdyamdnam  Mum  na  devdh  abhi  eaih 
narante  | lava  kratubhir  amritatvam  dyan  vaisvanara  yat  pilror  adldeh). 
In  ix.  106,  8 the  gods  ore  said  to  drink  Soma  to  obtain  immortality 
{tvurh  derdeo  amritdya  kam  papuh  | compare  ix.  109,  2,  3).”  In  x. 
53,  10  some  means  are  alluded  to  (it  is  not  clear  what)  by  which  the 
gods  attained  immortality  {yena  devdeo  amritatvam  dnasuh).  In  x. 
167,  1 Indra  is  said  to  have  conquered  heaven  by  austere  fervour 
{tvatii  tapah  paritapya  ajayah  tvah) ; and  in  x.  159,  4 he  is  said  to  have 
become  glorious  and  exalted  by  the  offering  of  some  oblation  (yenendro 
havishd  kritvi  abhatad  dyumnl  uttamah). 

In  the  A.V.  iv.  23,  6 Agni  is  said  to  havo  been  the  author  of  the 
immortality  of  the  gods  {yena  dnuh  amritam  anvavindan)  ; in  the  same 

addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Vanina  in  vii.  86,  4.  He  is  not,  however,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  considered  as  such  in  the  S'p.  Hr.  xi.  6,  3,  6,  where  he  is  mentioned 
as  distinct  from  the  twelve  Adilyas. 

* SJyana  interprets  this  by  saying  that  ho  gives  them  soma  and  other  means  of 
attaining  immortality  {amritatvam  tat~»ddhanam  uttamarn  vtkriihfatamam  bhdgam 
tomddi-lakthanam  suvasi  anujdnari).  The  same  deity  is  said  i.  110,  3,  to  have  con- 
ferred immortality  on  the  Ribhus  {tat  Savita  vo  amritatvam  niuvat). 

11  See  S'atapntha  Brahmana  ix.  5,  1,  1-8,  where  it  is  said  that  immortality  de- 
parted from  the  gods  {devtbhyo  ha  vai  amritatvam  apaehakroma),  when  they  set 
themselves  to  recover  it  by  religions  observances.  They  poured  out  soma  into  Agni 
and  thus  infused  immortality  into  him,  and  by  so  doing  acquired  it  themselves,  us  he 
is  the  soul  of  all  the  gods.  Soma  is  the  principle  of  immortality  ( abhiahutya  agnnv 
ajuhuruh  | tad  agni iv  amritam  adadhuh  \ aarveahiim  u ha  aha  deranam  dtmh  yad 
agnih  | tad  yad  agnnv  amritam  adadhut  tad  aimann  amritam  adadhata  | tato  devdh 
amritah  abharan  1 tad  yat  tad  amritam  Somah  tab). 
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Veda,  xi.  5, 19,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  overcome  death  by  continence 
and  austere  fervour  ( brahmacharyena  tapasu.  devah  mrityum  apaghnata ) ; 
and,  ibid.  xiii.  1,  7,  to  have  acquired  immortality  through  Kohita 
(yena  devah  amritam  anvavindan).  Compare  the  same  Veda  iii.  22,  3 ; 
iv.  11,  6;  iv.  14,  1;  Shtap.  Br.  i.  7,  8,  1 ; Ait  Br.  vi.  20;  Taitt. 
Sanh . i.  7,  1,  3,  and  vi.  5,  3,  1 ; and  the  Mahabharata  xiv.  1444 : 
Tathaiva  tapaed  devah  mahdmdyuh  divam  gatdh  |. 

I have  elsewhere  quoted  a number  of  passages  from  the  S'atapatha 
Brahmana,  in  which  it  is  related  how  the  gods  became  immortal ; and 
how,  though  of  the  same  parentage,  and  originally  on  a footing  of 
equality,  with  the  Asuras,  they  became  superior  to  them.”  (See  the 
4th  voL  of  this  work,  pp.  47-53 ; and  the  Journal  of  the  Boyul  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xx.  pp.41-^45.) 

According  to  tho  Taittiriya  Brahmana  the  gods  obtained  their  divine 
rank  by  austerity  (tapasa  devah  devoid  m ogre  ay  an  | iii.  12,  3,  1). 

In  other  places  some  of  the  gods,  as  Indra  (iii.  46,  1 ; v.  42,  6),  are 
spoken  of  as  undecaying ; and  in  vi.  24,  7 it  is  said  of  that  god  that 
neither  autumns  nor  months  wear  him  out,  nor  do  days  cause  him  to 
decay  (na  yaih  jaranti  sarado  no  mdsdh  no  dydvah  Indram  avakarsa- 
yanti).  Whether  or  not  the  Vedic  poets  had  any  conception  of  an 

" In  S'atapatha  Brahmana  ii.  4,  2,  1,  it  is  said  that  all  creatnres  came  to  Prnja- 
pati,  and  naked  that  they  might  live.  To  the  goda  he  said,  “ Sacrifice  is  yonr  food,  yonr 
immortality  is  your  support,  the  sun  is  your  light,”  etc.  (yajno  to  'nnam  amritatvam 
vah  urg  % ah  surge  vojyotih  | To  the  passages  of  the  S'.  P.  Br.  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  gods  acquired  immortality,  above  referred  to,  I may  add  one  as  yet 
unpublished  from  the  India  Office  MS.  of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhitfi  vii.  4,  2,  1 : Yathii 
tai  manushydh  cram  devah  agre  dean  | te  ’ kdmayantdvarttim  papmdnam  mrityum 
apahatya  daivim  samsadam  gachhema  iti  | te  stain  chaturviinsatiratram  apaiyaihs  lam 
dharams  tena  ayajanta  tato  vai  is  'varttim  papmdnam  mrityum  apahatya  daivim 
samsadam  agachehan  | “ The  gods  were  formerly  just  like  men.  They  desired  to 
overcome  want,  misery,  death,  and  to  go  to  the  divine  assembly.  They  sow,  took, 
and  sacrificed  with,  this  CbaturvinWatirutra,  and  in  consequence  overcame  want, 
misery,  and  death,  and  reached  the  divine  assembly.”  In  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  v.  p.  43a 
(of  India  Office  MS.)  we  are  told  that  “ the  gods  and  Asuras  contended  together ; and 
that  the  former  were  leas  numerous  than  the  latter,  when  they  took  some  bricks  which 
they  saw,  and  placing  them  in  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  sacrificial  fire,  with 
the  formula  ‘ Thou  art  a multiplier,’  they  became  numerous  " (Detdstardh  samyatlah 
dtan  | kaniydihso  devah  dean  bhuydmso  ’ surah  | te  devah  stah  ishtakdh  apaiyan  | tah 
upddadhanla  “ bhuyaskrid  asi  ” ity  era  bhuyameo  ’bha can).  In  the  Mahabharata, 
S’Antip.  1184,  it  is  said  that  in  the  battle  which  they  had  with  each  other  “the 
Asuras  were  the  cider  brothers  and  tho  gods  the  younger”  {idem  tu  iruyate  part  ha 
yuddhe  devdture  pura  \ asuriih  bhrataro  jyesh(hbh  deeds  ehapi  yaviyasah). 
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absolute  future  eternity  of  the  gods,  docs  not  appear.  But,  as  wo  have 
seen,  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas  did  not  regard  them  as  naturally 
and  essentially  immortal ; and  it  is  at  all  events  evident  that  in  later 
times  their  immortality  was  regarded  as  only  relative,  as  according 
to  the  Puranic  representation  the  gods  are  only  a portion  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  the  universe,  and  are  therefore  subject,  as  regards  their 
corporeal  part,  to  the  same  law  of  dissolution  as  other  beings.  See  the 
1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  p.  49,  and  Professor  Wilson’s  Sankhya 
Karika,  p.  14.  Thus,  in  a verse  quoted  in  the  commentary  of  that 
work  (p.  3 of  tho  Sanskrit),  it  is  said : “ Many  thousands  of  Indras 
and  of  other  gods  have,  through  time,  passed  away  in  every  mundane 
age ; for  time  is  hard  to  overcome  ” (bahilnlndra-sahasruni  devdndm 
cha  ytige  yuge  | h'dena  samatUani  htlo  hi  duratikramah).  And  in  the 
Sankhya  Aphorisms,  iii.  53,  it  is  said  that  “ the  suffering  arising  from 
decay  and  death  is  common  to  all”  (samdnam  jard-maranudi-jam  duh- 
Iham) ; which  the  commentator  interprets  to  mean  that  such  suffering 
is  “tho  common  lot  of  all  beings,  both  those  who  go  upwards  and 
those  who  go  downwards,  from  Brahma  to  things  without  motion” 
(urddhrudho-gatunum  Brahmudi-sthdvardntdndm  sarveshdm  eta  jard- 
maranudi-jam  duhkham  tddhuranam).'0  The  souls  which  have  animated 
the  gods,  however,  like  those  which  animate  all  other  corporeal  beings, 
being  eternal  and  imperishable,  must  of  course  survive  all  such  disso- 
lutions, to  bo  either  bom  again  in  other  forms,  or  become  absorbed  in 
the  supreme  Brahma.  See  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Pur.  p.  632,  note  7 ; and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  p.  99,  where  it  is  shewn,  on  the 
authority  of  tho  Brahma  Sutras  or  of  Ktnkara  their  commentator,  that 
the  gods  both  desire  and  arc  capable  of  final  emancipation. 

(4)  Different  generations  of  gods  and  their  mutual  relations. 

Two  of  the  passages  above  quoted  (in  p.  14),  R.V.  vi.  59, 1,  and  A.V.  i. 
30,  2,  imply  that  the  existing  gods  were  successors  of  others  who  had 
previously  existed.  The  former  verse  is  perhaps  illustrated  (as  Prof. 
Aufrecht  has  suggested  to  me)  by  R.V.  iv.  18,  12:  Kas  te  mdtaraih 
ridhavdm  achokrat  say  urn  kas  tv  dm  ajighdnisat  charantam  | kas  te  dero 
adhi  murdike  usid  yat  'prdkshindh  pitaram  pudagrihya  \ “ Who  (o 

a Compare  Ritter’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Engl,  transl.  vol.  3,  p.  538. 
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Indrti)  made  thy  mother  a widow  ? Who  sought  to  kill  thee  lying  or 
moving?  What  god  was  present  in  the  fray,  when  thou  didst  slay  thy 
father,  seizing  him  by  the  foot?  ”1*  In  vii.  21,7,  mention  is  made  of 
earlier  gods:  “Even  the  former  gods“  admitted  their  powers  to  be 
inferior  to  thy  divine  prowess”  (deal*  chit  te  aturyuya puree  arm  k»hat~ 
trdya  mamire  guhumsi).  Earlier  gods  are  also  mentioned  in  x.  109,  4, 
though  in  conjunction  with  (unless  we  are  to  understand  them  as 
identified  with)  the  seven  rishis : “ In  regard  to  her  the  former  gods 
said,  the  seven  rishis  who  sat  down  to  practise  austerity,”  etc.  ( decuh 
etasyum  ax  ad  ant  a puree  taptapishayat  tapase  ye  nitheduh).  An  earlier 
age  of  the  gods  is  mentioned  in  x.  72,  2 f. : “ In  the  former  age  of  the 
gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
gods  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent  ” (dev  and  m puirye  yuge 
asatah  tad  ajdyata  | 3.  Devdndrh  yuge  pralhame  asatah  tad  ajdyata). 
And  in  R.V.  i.  164,  50  we  have  the  following  verse,  which  is  repeated 
in  x.  90,  1 6 (the  Purusha  Suktn)  : yajnena  yajnam  ayajanta  derdt  /uni 
dharmani  prathamdni  dean  | te  ha  nukam  mahimdnah  sachanta  yatra 
pdrve  tudhydh  tanti  decuh  I “ With  sacrifice  the  gods  worshipped  the 
sacrifice:  these  were  the  earliest  rites.  These  great  powers  sought 
after  the  sky,  where  are  the  early  Sadhyas,  gods.”  M 

**  In  explanation  of  this  legend  Say >na  refers  to  the  TaittirTyn  Sanhita  vi.  1,  3,  6. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to,  which  I quote  to  show  how  little  light  it 
throws  on  the  text  of  the  R.V. : Tajno  dakthinam  abhyadhayat  | tam  samabhavat  \ 
tad  Indro  'ehayat  | to  'manyala  “ yo  vai  ito  janithyate  ta  idam  bhavithyati ” iti  | dim 
predial  | tasya  Indra  ev ajdyata  [ to  ’ manyata  tlyo  vai  mad  ito  ’ paro  janithyate  ta 
idam  bhadthyati”  iti  | tasyii  anumrisya  yonim  achhinat  \ td  sutaraed’bbavat  J tab 
tutacaiayai  janma  | tam  hatte  nyaveshfayata  \ tam  mngethu  nyadadhiit  | la  kpithna- 
vithana  ’ bhacat  | “ Jndratya  yonir  tut  m3  ma  hiiiuir"  iti  | “Yajna  (sacrifice) 
desired  Dakshinu  (largess).  He  consorted  with  her.  Indra  was  apprehensive  of 
this.  Ho  reflected:  ‘whoever  is  bom  of  her  will  be  this.’  He  entered  into  her. 
Indra  himself  was  born  of  her.  He  reflected : ‘ whoever  is  bom  of  her  besides  me 
will  bo  this.'  Having  considered,  he  cut  open  her  womb.  She  produced  a cow," 
etc.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  his  killing  his  father. 

**  Sayana  in  loco  says  this  means  Asuras. 

w I quote  here  part  of  a note  from  my  article  On  tho  Interpretation  of  the  Veds, 
Jour.  R.  A. S.  for  1866,  p.  395:  Yaska  tells  us  (Nirukta  xii.  41)  that  the  Nairuktas  under- 
stood the  Sadhyas  to  be  “ the  gods  whose  locality  is  the  sky,"  dyutthano  devayanah , 
whilst,  according  to  a legend  ( akhyana ) the  term  denoted  a former  age  of  the  gods.” 
Professor  Wilson  translates  the  word  Siidhyfih  in  lt.V.  i.  164,  50  by  “ who  arc  to  bo  pro- 
pitiated,” a sense  not  assigned  by  Sayana,  who  proposes,  first,  that  of  tadhana  yojnadi- 
tadhana-vantah  karmadevah,  “performers,  performers  of  sacrifices,  etc.,  work-gods." 
These  words  arc  rendered  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  note  on  i.  164, 60,  “ divinities  presiding 
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The  gods  do  not  seem  to  have  lived  always  on  a friendly  footing  with 
each  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  following  verses,  R.Y.  iv.  30, 

3,  5,  though  otherwise  rendered  by  Professor  Wilson  (after  Sayana)  are  to 
be  understood  of  Indra  fighting  against  tho  gods,  and  not  with  the  gods 
against  the  Asuros  : 3.  Viict  chana  id  and  ted  deeusah  Indra  yuyudhuh  | 
yad  aha  naktam  dtirah  \ 5.  Taira  derdn  righdyato  vibdn  ayudhyah  ekah 
it  | tram  Indra  canun  ahan  \ 3.  “Even  all  the  gods  assailed  thee 
Indra,  when  thou  didst  prolong(?)  day  and  night.  5.  When  thou 
didst  fight  alone  against  all  the  furious  gods,  thou  didst  slay  the 
destructive.”  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by  the  tenor  of  verses 

4,  6,  8-1 1 of  the  same  hymn.*1 

(5)  Their  powers  and  prerogative ». 

The  gods  can  do  whatever  they  will ; no  mortal,  however  hostile  his 
disposition,  can  thwart  their  designs  (R.Y.  viii.  28,  4.  Yatha  vaianti 
deeds  lad  id  asat  tad  eshdm  nakir  A minat  | aracd  chana  marttyah).  The 
same  is  said  of  the  Maruts  viii.  20,  17  ; and  of  Indra  viii.  50,  4;  viii. 
55,  4.  It  is  similarly  declared  in  iii.  56, 1,  that  no  one,  however  skilful 

OTcr  or  giving  effect  to  religions  acts.”  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  bo  the 
real  sense,  as  Mahidhara  onYuj.  8.  31, 17,  tells  us  that"  there  are  two  kinds  of  gods,” 
iarmadernh,  “ work-gods,”  and  Sjanadevdh,  “ gods  by  birth,”  the  first  being  those 
who  had  attained  to  the  condition  of  deities  by  their  eminent  works,  and  the  second 
those  who  were  produced  at  the  beginning  of  tho  creation.  The  second  class  is 
superior  to  the  first,  and,  according  to  the  Brihadaranyaka,  a hundred  enjoyments  of 
the  latter  (the  work-gods),  “ are  only  equal  to  ono  single  enjoyment  of  the  former.” 
See  all  this  and  more  declared  in  the  Brihaduranynka  Upanishod,  pp.  817  ff.  (p.  230  f. 
of  translation),  and  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  p.  1087.  A second  sense  proposed  for 
tddhydh  by  Sfiyana  on  R.V.  i.  164,  SO,  is  that  of  the  “ deities  presiding  OTcr  metres,” 
thhando  'ihimamnak,  who  were  Adityas  and  Angirases,  and,  according  to  a Brah- 
man a,  by  worshipping  Agni  were  exalted  to  heaven.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks  in  his 
note : “ It  would  seem  that  in  Sayaga’s  day  the  purport  of  the  designation  Sddhya 
had  become  uncertain.”  Mahidhara  on  Vij.  8.  SI,  16,  renders  the  term  ciratf- 
upddhi-sadhakHh,  “producers  of  the  condition  of  Viraj.” 

« I should  observe  that  the  Brahmanas  constantly  speak  of  the  gods  and  Asuras 
os  being  both  the  offspring  of  PrsjSpati : as  contending  together  (8'atap.  Br.  v.  1, 
1,1;  vi.  6,  2,  11 ; vi.  6, 3,  2);  and  even  as  being  originally  equal  or  alike  (4lh  vol. 
of  this  work,  p.  62).  And  to  prove  that  even  malignant  spirits  may  be  called 
“ gods,”  Prof.  Roth,  s.v.  deva,  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  iii.  5,  4,  1,  a verse 
to  the  effect : “ May  Agni  preserve  me  from  the  gods  (devdh),  destroyers  of  sacrificers, 
stealers  of  sacrifices,  who  inhabit  the  earth ; ” and  a second  text  from  the  A.V.  iii. 
15,  6 : “ Agni,  do  thon  through  the  oblation  repel  the  gods  who  are  destroyers  of 
happiness  ” (?  sataghnah). 
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and  wise,  can  impede  the  first  and  firm  decrees  of  the  gods  {na  td 
minanti  mdyino  na  dkirah  vrata  dtcdndm  prathama  dhrumni).  They 
have  dominion  over  all  creatures  (x.  65,  15.  Detun  Va»i»h\ho  amritdn 
vavande  yt  viivd  bhuvand  abhi  prataethuh).  They  are  supplicated  in 
viii.  30,  3,  not  to  lead  the  worshippers  far  away  from  the  paths  of 
their  ancestor  Manu  (md  nah  pathah  pitrydd  manavud  adhi  duram 
naishfa  pardvatah).  In  one  passage  (R.V.  x.  33,  8 f.)  a grateful  priest 
exclaims  that  if  he  were  lord  of  the  immortals  and  of  mortals,  his 
royal  patron’s  life  should  be  prolonged;  but,  he  adds,  no  one,  even 
though  he  attain  the  age  of  a hundred  years,  can  live  beyond  the  time 
the  gods  appoint;  such  has  been  the  perpetual  course  of  things  (8.  Tad 
Ulya  amritdndm  uta  vd  martydndm  | jived  id  maghavd  mama  | 9.  Na 
devunam  ati  vraiaih  katdtmd  ehana  jlvati  \ tathu  yujd  vi  vavrite).  In 
another  place,  x.  117,  1,  on  encomiast  of  liberality  expresses  his  as- 
surance that  the  gods  had  not  ordained  him  (or  others)  to  die  of 
hunger,  as  even  the  full-fed  are  overtaken  by  various  forms  of  death 
{Na  vai  u devdh  kehudham  id  vadham  dadur  uta  dkitam  upa  gachhanti 
mpityavah).  Another  poet  cries  (x.  64,  2)  that  there  is  no  other 
helper  than  the  gods,  on  whom  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes  depends 
{na  marditd  vidyate  anyah  ebhyo  deveshu  me  adhi  kdmuh  ayameata). 
They  live  in  enjoyment  in  the  region  where  Vishnu  took  his  three 
strides  (viii.  29,  7.  Trlni  ekah  uruguyo'vi  chakrame  yatra  devdto  madanti  | 
comp.  i.  154,  4).  In  iiL  54,  5,  the  rishi  asks  “who  knows,  who  now 
can  declare,  what  road  leads  to  the  gods  ? Their  lower  abodes  are 
indeed  perceived,  but  there  are  higher  and  mysterious  manifestations, 
or  regions,  beyond  {ho  addhu  vtda  kah  iha  pra  vochad  devdn  achha  pathyd 
led  eameti  1 1 iadrisre  eshdm  avamd  eadumsi  pareshu  yd  guhyethu  vrateehu  **). 

On  the  other  hand  the  drinker  of  Soma  attains  to  tho  privilege  of 
immortality  and  of  knowing  the  gods  (viii.  48,  3.  A puma  eornam  amri- 
tdh,  abhuma  aganma  jyotir  aviduma  decun  | Comp.  x.  31,  3.  mvedato 
amritdndm  abhima  |). 

a The  construction  and  sense  of  tho  last  four  words  is  obscure.  They  occur  again 
in  a different  connection  in  x.  114,  2 (where  however  yah  is  feminine:  latam  wi 
ihikyuh  kaeayo  nUanam  pareshu  yah  yuhyahu  vrateshu  \ “The  wiso  perceive  the 
nature  of  these,  who  [exist]  in  high  and  mysterious  forms,  [or  realms]."  The  sense 
of  enclosure  or  realm  is  assigned  to  the  word  vrata  by  Miillor,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  226, 
who  renders  this  last  line  thus : The  poets  discovered  their  (the  Nirptis')  origin,  who 
are  in  the  far  hidden  chamber*.’* 
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The  gods  reward  their  pious  worshippers  and  punish  those  who 
neglect  their  service:  viii.  2,  18.  Ichhanti  tUrd h tunvantam  na  ttap- 
ndya  sprihayanti  | “The  gods  desire  a man  who  pours  out  libations: 
they  do  not  love  sleep." 

viii.  81,  15.  Makthu  dtrarato  rathah  iiro  vd  priltu  idiu  chit  | <bsv fi- 
nd m yah  id  mano  yajamunah  iyakthalt  abhld  ayajvano  bhuvat  | 16.  Na 
yajamdna  rithyati  na  tuncdna  na  derayo  | “ 15.  Impetuous  is  the 
chariot  of  the  godly  man,  and  he  is  a hero  in  every  battle.  The 
sacrificer  who  seeks  to  please  the  gods  overcomes  the  man  who  does 
not  sacrifice.  16.  Thou  dost  not  perish,  o sacrificer,  nor  thou  who 
offerest  libations,  nor  thou,  o godly  man.” 

vii.  39,  2.  Na  devdtah  kavatnavi  \ “ The  gods  arc  not  for  (i.e.  they 
are  not  the  portion  of)  the  illiberal  (or  Bluggish).”  Have  the  words  na 
T%U  srdntaoya  takhydya  devdh,  in  iv.  33,  11,  a similar  meaning : “ The 
gods  are  not  friendly  to  him  who  is  tired  of  the  sacred  rite  ” ? See  a 
collection  of  texts  to  the  same  effect  as  regards  the  individual  deities 
in  my  article  “ On  the  relations  of  the  priests  to  the  other  classes  of 
society  in  the  Vedic  age,’’  Joum.  R.  A.  S.  for  1866,  pp.  286  ff. ; and 
a selection  from  them  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  pp.  259  ff. 

According  to  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  1,  1,  7,  “ the  gods  know  the 
intentions  of  a man.  They  arc  aware  that  he  contemplates  the  per- 
formance of  this  rite,  and  will  make  his  offering  in  the  morning ; and 
consequently  they  all  come  to  his  house  and  abide  there”  (Mano  ha  rai 
devdh  manuehyasya  djdnanti  | tt  enam  etad  vratam  upayantam  viduh 
prutar  no  yahhyate  iti  \ U atya  vihe  devdh  yrihdn  dgachhanti  U asya 
gfihethu  upavasanti). 

I have  here  endeavoured  to  collect  such  characteristics  and  attributes 
as  are  in  the  Yeda  ascribed  to  the  gods  collectively.  In  the  sections 
treating  of  the  several  deities,  the  qualities  and  functions  attributed  to 
each  will  bo  brought  forward  in  detail. 
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SECTION  n. 

DYAUS”  AND  PRITIHVI. 

I begin  with  Dyaus  and  Prithivi  (Heaven  and  Earth),  who  seem  to 
have  been  very  ancient  Aryan  divinities,  and  are  in  many  passages  of 
the  Rig-veda  described  as  the  parents  of  the  other  gods. 

In  addition  to  numerous  detached  verses  in  which  these  deities  are 
introduced  among  other  objects  of  adoration,  are  invited  to  attend 
religious  rites,  and  supplicated  for  different  blessings,  there  arc  several 
hymns’0  (i.  159;  i.  160;  i.  185;  iv.  56;  vi.  70;  and  vii.  53),  which 
are  specially  devoted  to  their  honour.  As  a specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  addressed,  I subjoin  a translation  (very  imperfect,  I 
fear,)  of  somo  parts  of  the  159th  and  160th  hymns  of  the  first  book  r 

i.  159,  1.  Pra  dyCtca  yajnaih  prithivi  pildvfidhd  mahl  slushe  vida- 
theshu  prachdatu  \ devebhir  ye  deraputre  tudafntaed  itthd  dhiyd  vdrydni 
prabhuehatah  | 2.  Uta  manye  pitur  adruho  mono  mdlur  mahi  svatavae 
tad  havimabhih  j turdatu  pitard  bhuma  chakratur  uru  prajdyuh  amritam 
tarimabhih  | “ 1.  At  the  festivals  [I  worship]  with  offerings,  and  cele- 
brate the  praises  of,  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  promoters  of  righteousness, 
the  greet,  the  wise,  the  energetic,  who,  having  gods  for  their  offspring, 
thus  lavish,  with  the  gods,  the  choicest  blessings,  in  consequence  of 
our  hymn.  2.  With  my  invocations  I adore  the  thought  of  the  bene- 
ficent Father,  and  that  mighty  inherent  power  of  the  Mother.  The 
prolific  Parents  have  made  all  creatures,  and  through  their  favours 
(have  conferred)  wide  immortality  on  their  offspring.” 

M The  crude  form  of  this  word  is  Dyu.  I employ  the  nominative  Dyaw,  from  its 
closer  resemblance  to  tbe  Greek  Z«Ci.  The  genitive  is  Divot. 

*>  See  also  A.V.  iv.  26.  Prithivi  alone  is  celebrated  in  R.V.  5,  84,  1 ff.  Hymn  i. 
185,  is  translated  and  commented  on  by  M.  Ad.  Rcgnicr  in  his  E'tude  snr  l'idiomo  dcs 
Vedas. 
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i.  160,  2.  Urucyachasd  mahinl  asaichatd  pita,  maid  cha  bhuvan&ni 
rahhatah  | . . . . 3.  Ay  am  devandm  apasdm  apastamo  yo  jajuna  rodasl 
tika-sambhuvd  | vi  yo  mame  rajasl  sukratuyayd  ajarebhih  skambhanebhih 
samunrirhe  | 4.  Te  no  gpindne  mahinl  mahi  iravah  kshaltram  dyucu- 
pfithivt  dhusatho  mahat  | yeniibhi  krishfls  tatanuma  ristahu  pandyyam 
ojo  asms  tarn  invatam  | “2.  Widely  expanded,  vast,  unwearied,  the 

Father  and  the  Mother  preserve  all  creatures 4.  Ho  was  the 

most  skilful  of  the  skilful  gods  who  produced  those  two  worlds,  which 
are  beneficent  to  all,  who,  desiring  to  create  an  excellent  work,  stretched 
out  these  regions  and  sustained  them  by  undecaying  supports.  5. 
When  lauded,  may  the  mighty  Heaven  and  earth  bestow  on  us  great 
renown  and  power.  May  they  impart  to  us  laudable  energy  whereby 
we  msy  always  control  other  creatures.” 

In  the  hymns  Heaven  and  Earth  are  characterized  by  a profusion  of 
epithets,  not  only  such  as  are  suggested  by  their  various  physical 
characteristics,  ns  vastness,  breadth,  profundity,  productiveness,  un- 
changeableness (urucyachasd,  mahinl,  urvl,  bahule,  dart  ante,  gabhlre, 
ghritavati,  madhudughe,  bhuriretasd,  payasvati,  ajare)  (i.  160,  2;  i.  185, 
7;  iv.  56,  3;  vi.  70,  1,  2);  but  also  by  such  as  are  of  a moral  or 
spiritual  nature,  as  innocuous  or  beneficent,  wise,  promoters  of  righteous- 
ness, ( ritucridhii , rituvarl,  prachetatd,  adruhd ) (i.  159,  If.;  i.  160,  1 ; 
iv.  66,  2;  vi.  70,  6;  x.  36,  2). 

(1)  Heaven  and  Earth  described  as  the  universal  parents. 

The  two  (Heaven  and  Earth)  together  are.  styled  parents,  pitard 
(in  i.  159,  2;  iii.  3,  11 ; vii.  53,  2;  x.  65,  8),  or  mulard  (in  i.  155, 
3;  ix.  85,  12;  x.  1,  7;  x.  35,  3; 31  x.  64,  14),  or  janitrl 
(dyutd-ppithivl  janitrl  E.V.  x.  110,  9).  In  other  passages  the 
Heaven  is  separately  styled  father,  and  the  Earth  mother  (in  E.V. 
i.  89,  4 ; i.  90,  7 ; L 159,  2 ; i.  160,  2 ; i.  185,  11 ; iv.  1,  10 ; v.  42, 
16;  v.  43,  2,  15;  vi.  51,  6;"  vi.  70,  6;  vi.  72,  2;  viii.  92,  2;  x. 
54,  3;  x.  88,  15  (=  Vaj.  Sanh.  19,  47).  See  also  A.V.  ii.  28,  4;  iii. 

31  Here  they  are  supplicated  to  preserve  the  worshipper  sinless.  In  R.V.  vi.  17, 
7,  they  are  called  mdtard  yahvi  fitaeya,  “ the  great  parents  of  sacrifice.” 

33  The  words  of  the  original  here  are  Byaush  pitah  Prilkivl  malar  adhrug  Agne 
bhratar  Vatavo  mrilatd  nah  | “Father  Heaven,  innoxious  mother  Earth,  brother 
Agni,  Yasus,  be  gracious  to  us.”  A.V.  vi.  4,  3 has  DyaushpUar  ydvaya  duchhmd  yd. 
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23,  6;  vi.  4,  3;  vi.  120,  2;  viii.  7,  2;  and  xii.  1,  10.  In  the  same 
Veda,  xii.  1,  12,  the  poet  Bays : “The  Earth  is  the  mother,  and  I am 
the  son  of  the  earth  : Parjanya  is  the  father ; may  he  nourish  ns  {Mata 
bhiimih  putro  aham  ppithivyah  | Parjanyah  pita,  sa  u natx  pipartu). 
Again  in  verse  42  of  the  same  hymn  he  says,  “ Reverence  be  paid  to 
the  Earth,  the  wife  of  Parjanya,  to  her  who  draws  her  richness  from 
showers  ( Bhumyai  Parjanya-patnyai  namo  ’stu  vanha-mcdcue).  Here, 
as  it  will  be  noticed,  Parjanya  takes  the  place  of  Dyaus,  as  the  husband 
of  Prithivl.33 

In  the  Aitareya  Bruhmana,  iv.  27,  we  hove  the  following  reference 
to  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth : Itnau  vai  lokau  taha  ustdm  \ 
tau  vyaitam  \ na  avarshat  na  tamalapat  | te  panchajanah  na  sama- 
janata  | tau  devah  samanayan  | tau  tamyantuv  eiam  deva-vivaham  ryava- 

helam  | asau  vai  lokah  imam  lokam  abhi  paryuvarttata  | tato  vai 

dyuvaprithivi  abhavatum  | na  dyuva  antarikshud  na  antarikihdd  bhiimih  | 
which  is  translated  as  follows  by  Professor  Haug  (vol.  ii.  308) : “ These 
two  worlds  (heaven  and  earth)  were  once  joined.  (Subsequently)  they 
separated.  (After  their  separation)  there  fell  neither  rain,  nor  was 
there  sunshine.  The  five  classes  of  beings  (gods,  men,  etc.)  then  did 
not  keep  peace  with  one  another.  (Thereupon)  the  gods  brought 
about  a reconciliation  of  both  these  worlds.  Both  contracted  with  one 
another  a marriage  according  to  the  rites  observed  by  the  gods.’’  The 
end  of  the  section  I render : “ That  world  approached  this  world : 
thence  were  produced  heaven  and  earth : neither  the  heaven  nor  the 
earth  was  produced  from  the  air.” 

Heaven  and  Earth  are  regarded  as  the  parents  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  the  gods  also,  as  appears  from  the  various  texts  where  they  are 
designated  by  the  epithet  devaputre,  “ having  gods  for  their  children  ” 
(viz.  ini.  106,3;  i.  159,  1;  i.  185, 4;M  iv.66,2;  vi.  17,  7;  vii.  53, 1; 
x.  11,  9).  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (in  vii.  97,  8)  that  “the  divine 
worlds  (•'.«.  Heaven  and  Earth),  the  parents  of  the  god,  have  augmented 
Byihaspati  by  their  power  ” “ {dev  1 detatya  rodasl  janitrl  Brihaspatim 

u The  TaittirTya  Aranyaka  says,  p.  73:  Jaya  bhumir  patir  vyoma  [ mithumm  la 
tiyadi  ) “The  Earth  is  the  wife,  the  Sky  is  the  husband;  they  are  a pair.”  Monu 
says,  it  225 : Mata  pjilhivyak  murtWx  \ “ A mother  is  an  image  of  the  Earth.” 

M In  Terse  6 of  this  hymn  they  are  called  jmitrJ,  “ the  parents.” 

31  In  iii.  63,  7,  and  iv.  2,  16,  the  Angirases  are  said  to  be  dkasputrab,  sons  of 
Dyaus.  See  also  x.  62,  6,  and  3. 
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rdvridhalur  mahitiH) ; and  (in  x.  2,  7)  they  are  described  as  haring,  in 
eonjunction  with  the  waters,  and  with  Tvash(pi,  begotten  Agni  (yam 
tv d dyavd-ppithivl  yarn  tv  Upas  Tcashfd  yam  ted  tujanimd  jajuna).  And 
m various  passages  they  ore  said  to  have  made  (pitard  bhuma  chalcra- 
tuh),  and  to  sustain  (pita  mutd  cha  bhuvandni  rakshatah  \ rikarfi  tmand 
bibhritho  yad  ha  ndrna)  all  creatures  (in  i.  159,  2;  i.  160,  2;  i.  185,  1).“ 

In  the  next  Section  we  shall  find  that  according  to  R.V.  x.  63,  2,  a 
threefold  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  gods,  some  of  them  haring  been  pro- 
duced from  Aditi,  others  from  tho  aerial  waters,  and  others  again  from 
the  earth. 

(2)  Passages  to  the  same  effect  from  the  classical  authors. 

Bnt  it  is  not  in  ancient  Indian  mythology  alone  that  Ilcaven  and 
Earth  are  regarded  as  being  the  universal  parents.  It  is  observed  by 
a rscent  French  author  that  “ the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  forms 
the  foundation  of  a hundred  mythologies.”  n According  to  the  Theogony 
of  Hesiod  (116  ff.)  the  first  thing  that  arose  out  of  Chaos  was  “the 
broad-bosomed  Earth,  the  firm  abode  cf  all  things  ” 

IJtoi  jilr  TrpurTima  Xoot  ytn?',  avrhp  fwrira 
ToT  tbpbarepyas,  warrwy  iSor  aapahis  aid. 

She  in  her  turn  “ produced  the  starry  Heaven,  co-extensive  with  her- 
self, to  envelope  her  on  every  part."”  From  the  union  of  these  two 
powers  sprang  Oceanos,  Kronos,  the  Cyclopes,  Rhein,  etc.  (132 ff.); 
and  from  Kronos  and  llhcia  again  were  produced  Zeus,  Here,  and  other 
deities  (453 ff.).  In  his  “Works  and  Days”  (561)  Hesiod  speaks  of 
the  Earth  as  r?  winuv  phrnp,  the  earth  the  mother  of  all  things.”  * 

Among  the  Homeric  hymns  there  is  one  of  19  lines  addressed  to 
“ tho  mother  of  all  things”  which  begins  thus : 

Tatar  yappkf  ipay  ifitropat,  hp’htufOKay, 

Uptafflamv,  t <ptp3n  M wivff  Owin'  forlr,  k.t.A. 

**  In  one  place  (vi.  60,  7),  the  waters  are  spoken  of  as  mothers  (JanitrTh)  of  all 
things  moveable  and  immoveable.  Compare  the  passages  from  the  S'atapatba  Bruh- 
mima,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  15  f. ; 21  f. ; and  the  tests  given  in  the  1st 
vol.  2nd  ed.  p.  31  f.  52  f. ; and  R.V.  x.  121,  7 ; x.  29,  3.  In  the  A.V.  six.  54,  1, 
the  waters  themselves  arc  said  to  have  sprung  from  time  (katdi  a pah  samabhavan). 

97  M.  Albert  Rfiville,  Essais  de  Critique  Religieuse,  p.  383.  “ Cent  mythologies 
sont  fondees  stir  le  manage  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre.”  See  also  pp.  292  and  293. 

**  The  original  verses  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  section  on  V arena. 

» The  line  in  which  these  words  occur  is  however  supposed  to  be  spurioua. 
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“ I will  sing  of  the  Earth,  the  universal  mother,  the  firmly  based,  the 
most  venerable,  who  feeds  all  creatures  that  are  on  the  ground,’’  etc. 
In  v.  6,  it  is  said  that  it  depends  on  her  to  give  life  to  mortals,  and 
to  take  it  away : 

irdrvia,  fftv  S’  oj  JoCrai  /8fov  W iipt\taOai 
Ovvrots  &y6pdnroiatv. 

In  verse  16  she  is  addressed  as  a venerable  goddess,  < rtprii  8ti,  and  in 
v.  17  as  “ the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the  spouse  of  the  starry  Ouronos: 

yaipt  fftuy  ptrvp,  faox  Ovpavoi  itartpityros. 

JEschylus,  in  his  Prometheus  Vinctus,  88  ff.,  makes  Prometheus 
exclaim  “ 0 divine  aether,  and  ye  many-winged  blasts,  ye  fountains  of 
the  rivers,  thou  multitudinous  laugh  of  Ocean,  and  thou  Earth,  the 
Universal  Mother; — and  the  all-beholding  circle  of  the  Sun  I invoke:” 

A Sios  alOtip  Kal  raxvvrrpoi  wyoal 
rorapuy  re  rriycd  vovrlav  T«  Kvpdrwy 
hyfipidpLoy  yt\avpa,  rapp^rop  rt 
noJ  t by  myim-riy  k ChXov  yXlov  koXu. 

In  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  16,'Eteocles  speaks  of  11  Mother  Earth, 
the  most  beloved  nurse  ” : 

Tji  r t prrr pi , ftArdrp  rptKpf. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eumenides  of  the  same  poet  the  Earth  is 
worshipped  as  the  first  prophetess : 

Tlpiroy  pi y tuxjj  rijSt  vpttrBtitt  My 
Ti/y  vpvripamy  Today. 

And  in  the  41st  fragment  of  iEschylus  (from  the  Danaides)  Aphrodite 
is  introduced  as  saying : 

lp$  p}y  ayybs  obpaybs  TpSxrai  xWra, 

(peas  Si  ytuay  Xap&dvu  ydpov  r\ *xur 
Spfipot  S’  dir*  firydfyros  ovpayov  Tctab/v 
Skwt*  yadar  ij  51  TL/CTtrai  Bporolt 
pfamy  r«  /Wards  ms)  Slay  Aiys/}rpior- 
SyySpvrit  Sipa  S’  /*  yorlfayroT  ydpov 
rd\uds  itrrt.  ruy  5*  iy&t  wapairiot. 

“ The  pure  Heaven  loves  to  inflict  on  the  Earth  an  amorous  blow ; 
and  desire  seizes  the  earth  to  obtain  the  nuptial  union.  Rain  falling 
from  the  moist  Heaven  impregnates  the  Earth,  who  brings  forth  for 
mortals  the  food  of  sheep,  and  the  sustenance  of  Demeter.  The  verdure 
of  the  woods  also  is  perfected  by  the  showers  proceeding  from  this 
marriage.  Of  all  these  things  I (Aphrodite)  am  in  part  the  cause.” 
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Sophocles  also,  in  his  (Edipns  Colonens,  1430,  makes  the  chorus 
speak  of  “ Mother  Earth  : ” 

A Salpmp,  TXaat,  ft  n yf 
paripi  Tvyxirus  ItQtyyis  tptpup. 

And  in  his  Antigone,  338,  she  is  characterized  ns  “tho  highest  of 
the  deities,  imperishable  and  unwearied : ” 

#* ip  r«  rip  imprints,  yap 
&<pthrop,  iutapirap  Air orpinrat,  n.r.X, 

In  his  Philoctctes,  391,  sho  is  addressed  as  "the  all-nurturing  earth, 
tho  mother  of  Zens  himself:  ” 

'OpiCrtpa  wafi&wri  To,  pjartp  airrou  Atlt, 

& shy  piyap  nairrar\Ar  « CxpvPoP  piptts. 

Euripides  also,  in  his  Hippolytus,  601,  makes  his  hero  invoke 
“ Mother  Earth : ” 

u ycua  pfjrsp  siXlov  T*  iparrvxol,  h.t.X. 

So  too  in  the  Helena,  39  : 

us  figAov  Bporup 

wXiiBovs  rr  Koixpiatit  pr/ripa  x®6ya,  ic.v.A. 

And  again  in  the  some  drama,  613,  the  heroine  speaks  of  Heaven 
as  the  Father : 

star tp'  is  otfpavby 

Snips' 

In  his  Enoch®,  274,  the  same  poet  makes  Teiresias  thus  identify 
Earth  with  the  goddess  Demcter : 

8Ao  yip,  m psapta, 

tA  wpar3  tp  hrSp&wosat,  Asiptrsip  Sri 
rf;  5*  itrrip-  Spopa  V isrbrtpor  fiobxu  nixti, 
aunt  ply  ip  ^s)poiaiP  iirrpttpti  $poro6s. 

" Two  things,  o youth,  are  the  first  among  men,  the  goddess  Demeter, 
and  sho  is  the  Earth,  Call  her  by  either  name  as  you  please.  Sho 
nourishes  mortals  with  dry  sustenance.”  “ The  second  deity  is  Dio- 
nysus who  gives  them  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

40  In  describing  the  Egyptian  cosmogony  Diodorus  Siculus  1. 12  also  thus  connects 
the  Earth  with  Demeter : TV  81  yrjp  Syrrtp  iyyu&p  rt  tup  tpvoplpuv  irwaXapQaporras 
pryrlpa  ppoauyoptiaar  sal  toV  'EAAoras  81  TaAnje  rapasrX^aius  A^pTjrpay  koXup, 
Ppaxb  pfTaTtdfltrsjs  rsjs  X ictus'  t8  yip  smXasbp  bpopa^tisOou  yr^p  psjripa , KaOdrtp 
sal  tV  Optpia  ppopnprvpsip  Xiyopra  “ ysj  piprpp  riprap,  Arj^Vop  rXovroS6rupepM 
“And  they  say  that,  conceiving  the  Earth  as  a sort  of  receptacle  of  the  things  which 
were  produced,  they  called  her  mother ; and  that  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  call  her 
Dcmeter,  with  a slight  alteration  of  the  letters  (>.«.  Demtitcr  for  GAmAtAr) : for  of 
old  she  was  called  ‘ Earth  Mother  ’ (Gen  metAra),  as  Orpheus  too  testifies  when  ho 
speaks  of  ‘ the  Earth  the  mother  of  all  things,  Demeter,  the  giver  of  wealth.'  ” 
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And  in  the  6th  fragment  from  the  Chrysippua  of  the  same  dramatist 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

r<ua  ptylant  sal  Aits  allHip, 

i piv  avdpdrxuv  xal  Btm  ysvirttp, 

7}  8*  Aypo0A\ovs  crrayAvas  various 
rapaSslapint  rtxrti  Ovarovs, 

Si  0opAv,  cpvKa  r c Ortpur, 

SQtv  ouk  aSixus 
piyrnp  Trdvruv  ysvApurrcu. 

“ The  mighty  Earth,  and  Jove’s  iEther, — of  these  the  one  is  the  gene- 
rator of  men  and  gods,  and  the  other,  receiving  the  drops  of  moisture, 
produces  mortals,  produces  food,  and  the  tribes  of  animals ; — whence 
sho  is  not  unjustly  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all.” 41 

The  earth  also  appears  to  bo  regarded  by  Pindar  (Nem.  6,  1 ff.)  as 
the  common  parent,  or  sustainer,  of  both  gods  and  men  : 

*Ev  4 vtpaiv,  tv  Btabv  yivoj ' Ik  pias  Si  wvioptv 
parphs  AptpArspor 

“ There  is  one  race  of  men,  and  one  of  gods ; but  we  both  draw  our 
breath  from  the  same  mother.” 

In  the  following  passage  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  vol.  v.  p.  355 
(Diod.  Sio.  i.  7 ;u  Euseb.  P.  E.  i.  p.  20d) 43,  and  in  the  fragment  of  Euri- 

41  See  also  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  20 : ’Etc i8tj  8c  warrcXwr  i^upyeurpivot  fttrav  ko! 
1)  yrj  a irrous  pirntp  olm  SvrjKt,  k.t.k  “ But  when  they  were  perfectly  fashioned, 
and  the  earth,  their  mother,  sent  them  forth,”  etc.  See  also  the  Mcnexenus,  Sect.  7 : 
from  which  I extract  the  following : 8 8b  sal  ^ rpitripa  yrj  tc  sal  pitrrtp  ucavbv 
rtxpitpiov  xapi'x'Tai  Ait  avPpunrovs  yfvvyffapiny  . . . iu  yAp  yrj  yuveuxa  ptp Ipijrcu 
nrhoti  sal  ysvvfiffii  iXAa  yuvh  yyr.  *•  Whereby  our  own  land  and  mother  (Attica) 
gives  sufficient  proof  that  she  has  produced  men,"  etc.  And : “ For  the  earth  does 
not  imitate  woman  in  becoming  pregnant,  and  bearing  offspring,  but  woman  the  earth.” 

<?  Diodorus  begins  the  passage  i.  7,  in  which  he  introduces  these  lines  from  Euri- 
pides, os  follows : He  tells  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  speculators  “ heaven  and 
earth  had,  according  to  the  original  constitution  of  things,  but  one  form,  the  natural 
properties  of  the  two  being  blended ; bat  that  afterwards,  when  the  body  of  the  one 
had  becomo  separated  from  that  of  the  other,  the  world  assumed  that  regular  arrange- 
ment which  we  now  witness,"  etc.  (caret  yAp  rljv  Apxi)s  rue  S\uv  avarcuriv  play 
fx*‘*  iS tax  o bpaviv  rt  cal  yijv,  popsy pints  auric  rrjs  pvatwt  ■ prrA  81  ravra  Sia- 
arrAvrttv  roar  capiroiv  Ax'  &AA ijKuv  rbv  pip  xitrpov  TtpiKoUtiv  &xaoav  r) Apuuintv 
iv  atntp  trinrraiw,  x.r.K.).  After  giving  the  details  of  this  development,  he  concludes : 
“ And  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  universe,  Euripides,  who  was  a disciple  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  physical  philosopher,  docs  not  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  views 
which  have  been  stated"  (foucc  81  vepl  rrjs  rwv  S\uv  <pvotot\  0I8*  EupiwiSijs  8*a- 
Qavtiv  rois  wpotiptipivots,  pathjri] t tiv  ’A va^ayopou  sou  tpvoiKQv).  He  then  quotes 
the  lines  given  in  the  text. 

° See  W.  Dindorf's  Euripides,  vol.  ii.  p.  915,  ed.  Oxford,  1833. 
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pides,  which  is  there  preserved,  wo  find  that  a doctrine,  partly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmans  adduced  above,  regarding  heaven 
and  earth,  is  ascribed  to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  disciple  the  poet : 

TfXxrtQoirjiMr  EvpittlSnt.  ’Aya(ay<lpw  8)  \Ayos  i<rr\y  trri  viyra 
in  wiaiy,  tJra  Strrtpoy  Bifxpith}.  ptrA  ratrra  uplKijtrt  *a)  Xwvpdrti,  xal  M ri  iro- 
pwrtpoy  Ijyayt  rby  \6yov.  ApoXoyu  oly  -rfjy  AtBatTKaXlay  ri/y  Apxaluy  8(4  tJjj 
MfAaWrmgs* 

Koi/K  ipbt  A pvdot,  4AA*  ipyjs  ptprpbt  irtipa, 

Sit  ovpavAt  re  yard  r*  Siv  pofnpi j /da’ 

Stt*}  8*  SxvplffATjffay  aAAnAure  Si Aa, 

rhtrovffi  trayra  tcayiBuKay  tit  4>dot 
SiyApy,  wrrtiyb,  St; pal,  oSr  9’  iXyni  rpt(put 
ySrot  T*  9mjTuy. 

“ Euripides  frequented  the  lectures  of  Anaxagoras.  Now  it  was  the 
theory  of  that  philosopher  that  all  things  were  confounded  (lit.  all 
things  were  in  all  things),  but  afterwards  became  separated.  Euripides 
afterwards  associated  with  Socrates,  and  became  doubtful  regarding 
the  theory.  Ho  accordingly  admits  tho  ancient  doctrine  by  the 
mouth  of  Melanippe:  ‘The  saying  is  not  mine  but  came  from  my 
mother,  that  formerly  the  Heaven  and  Earth  formed  one  substance : 
but  when  they  were  separated  from  each  other,  they  gave  birth  to  all 
things,  and  brought  them  forth  into  the  light,  trees,  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  the  race  of  mortals.’  ” 

Tho  appellation  of  mother  is  naturally  applied  to  the  earth,  as  the 
source  from  which  all  vegetable  products  spring,  as  well  as  the  home 
of  all  living  creatures.  This  is  remarked  by  Lucretius,  “ De  Rerum 
Nature,”  in  these  lines,  v.  793  ff. : 

“ Nam  neque  de  cado  cecidieae  animalia  possunt, 

Ncc  terreftria  de  salsia  cxisac  tacunis ; 

I, loquitur  at  merito  maternum  nomen  adepts 
Tens  ait,  o terra  quoni&m  sunt  cuncta  creata,”  etc. 

And  again,  v.  821 : 

“ Quare  etiam  atqne  etiam  maternum  nomen  adepts 
Terra  tenet  merito,  quoniam  genua  ipsa  creavit 
Huraanum  atque  animal  prope  ccrto  tempore  fudit,”  etc. 

And  in  illustration  of  the  idea  that  Heaven  is  the  father  of  all  things, 

I may  quote  his  words,  ii.  991 : 

“ Dcnique  cmleati  suraiu  omnes  semine  oriundi : 

Omnibus  illc  idem  pater  eat,  unde  alma  liquentif 
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Unions  guttaa  mater  cum  terra  recepit,44 
Feta  parit  nitidaa  fruges  arbustaque  laeta 
Et  genua  humauum,"  etc. 

And  iL  998  : 

41  Qua  propter  merito  maternum  nomen  adepta  cst. 

Cedit  idem  retro  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

In  terras,  et  quod  missumst  ex  mtheris  oris 
Id  ruraum  cieli  reilatum  templa  receptaut.” 

See  also  v.  799 : 

“ Quo  minus  est  mirum,  si  turn  sunt  plura  coorta 
Et  majors,  uova  tellure  atque  adhere  adulta,"  etc. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  theso  passages  by  finding  thorn  referred  to 
in  Professor  Sellar’s  “Homan  Foots  of  the  Itepublic,”  pp.  236,  247, 
and  276.  See  also  Lucretius  i.  250: 

Postremo  pereunt  imbres,  ubi  cos  pater  aether 
In  gremium  matris  terrai  praecipitavit ; 

And  v.  318  : 

Denique  jam  tnere  hoc,  circum  mpraque  quod  omnem, 

Continet  araplexu  terrain : 

See  also  Pacuvius  86,  quoted  by  Mr.  Munro  in  his  Notes  on  Lucretius 
y.  318,  and  Virgil,  Georgies  iL  325,  cited  in  his  note  on  Lucr.  i.  250 : 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit  et  omnis 
Magnus  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  fetus. 

Mr.  Munro  there  remarks:  “From  the  Vedas  to  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  poets  and  philosophers  love  to  celebrate  this  union  of  ether 
and  earth,  ether  as  father  descending  in  showers  into  the  lap  of  mother 
earth.’’  See  the  same  author’s  notes  on  Lucr.  ii.  991. 44  Tacitus,  too, 
informs  us  in  his  Germania,  40 : Nec  quidquam  notabile  in  singulis  nisi 
quod  in  commune  Ertham,  it  ed  Terram  matrem,  colunt,  eamque  inter- 
venire rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis  arbitrautur.4*  “Nor  is  there 
anything  in  regard  to  particular  points  which  deserves  remark  except 
that  they  all  together  worship  Ertha,  Mother  Earth,  and  think 
that  she  intervenes  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  mores  round  among  the 
nations.’’ 

44  Compare  A.V.  xii.  1,  12,  42,  quoted  above,  p.  23. 

44  See  also  Profeaeor  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  459,  and  Mr.  C. 
Bruce's  paper  “On  the  Vedic  Conception  of  tho  Earth,"  Journ.  R.  A.  8.  xix.  330  ff. 

44  Ed.  F.  Ritter  (Cambridge  and  London,  1848)  who  substitutes  Ertham  for  the 
common  reading  Ncrtham.  See  his  Notes  in  loco,  and  on  Section  9. 
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(3)  Heaven  and  earth  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  created. 

On  the  other  hand,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  spoken  of  in  other  places 
as  themselves  created.  Thus  it  is  said  (i.  160,  4 ; iv.  56,  3),  that  he 
who  produced  heaven  and  earth  must  have  been  the  most  skilful 
artizan  of  all  the  gods”  ( ayafft  deviindm  apasdm  apastamo  yo  jajdna 
rodasi  vihaiambhuvd  : sa  it  svapd  bhuvaneshu  asa  yah  ims  dyava-ppi- 
thwl  jajdna).  Again,  Indra  is  described  as  their  creator  (janitd  diva 
janitu  ppilhieydh)  (vi.  30,  5;  viii.  36,  4)  as  having  beautifully 
fashioned  them  by  his  power  and  skill  (x.  29,  6,  mdtre  ««  te  sumite 
Indra  pdrvl  dyaur  majmand  prithiv I kdvyena) ; as  having  generated 
from  his  own  body  the  father  and  the  mother  (by  which  heaven 
and  earth  are  clearly  intended  (x.  64,  3.  Kah  u nu  te  mahimanah 
samasya  asmat  pilrve  rishayo  antam  dpuh  | yan  mdtaram  cha 
pitaram  cha  sukam  ajanayathds  tanvah  stuyuh) ; as  having  bestowed 
them  on  his  worshippers  (iii.  34,  8.  SasOna  yah  prithivlm  dyum 
utemiim) ; as  sustaining  and  upholding  them  ( dadhura  yah  ppithivlm 
dyum  utemiim)  (iii.  32,8;  iii.  44,  3;  vi.  17,  7;  x.  55,  l);4*  as 
grasping  them  in  his  hand  (iii.  30,  5.  Ime  chid  Indra  rodasi  apare  yat 
samgribhnuh  maghavan  kdiir  it  te) ; as  stretching  them  out  like  a hide 
(viii.  6.  5.  Ojas  tad  asya  tilvishe  ubhe  yat  samavarttayat  \ Indrai  char- 
meva  rodasi).  The  same  deity  is  elsewhere  (vi.  30,  1)  said  to  transcend 
heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equal  to  only  a half  of  tho  god  “ (Pra 


” This  phrase  is,  perhaps,  primarily  meant  as  an  eulogy  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
by  expressing  that  he  must  have  been  a most  glorious  being  who  was  the  author  of 
so  grand  a production  os  heaven  and  earth  (see  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  160,  4,  who  says, 

“that  haring  in  the  previous  verse  magnified  the  heaven  and  earth  by  lauding 
their  son  the  sun,  tho  poet  now  magnifies  them  by  exalting  their  maker  ”).  But  it 
also  appears  to  intimate  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  writer,  the  heaven  and  earth  were, 
after  all,  produced  by  some  greater  being.  In  iv.  17,  4,  it  is  similarly  said  that  “ the 
maker  of  Indra  was  a most  skilful  artist." 

“ The  A.V.  xii.  1.  10,  says : “ May  our  mother  the  earth  whom  Indra,  the  lord 
of  power,  made,  friendly  to  himself,  give  milk  to  me  her  son  ( Indro  yam  chakre  dt- 
mane  anamilraih  iachipatih  | sa  no  bhitmir  visrijalam  mrita  putraya  me  payak. 

41  Who  are  the  sons  or  children  of  Indra'e  brother  ( bhratuh  patron ) mentioned  in 
this  verse,  and  who  is  the  brother  P 

80  In  viii.  69,  5,  it  is  said : “If,  Indra,  a hundred  heavens  and  a hundred  earths  »• 
were  thine,  a thousand  suns  could  not  equal  thee,  thunderer,  nor  anything  bom, 
nor  both  worlds"  {pad  dyica/f  Indra  te  s'alam  satam  bhumtr  ula  synh  j na  tea  vajrin 
tahasrum  euryak  a nu  najatnm  ashta  rodasi). 
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ririche  divah  Indrah  prithivyah  arddham  id  atya  prati  rodatl  ulhe) ; 
and  they  are  further  represented  as  following  him  as  a chariot  wheel  a 
horse  (viii.  6,  38.  Anu  tva  rodatl  ulho  ohakraih  na  vartti  etasam) ; as 
bowing  down  before  him  (i.  131,  1.  Indruya  hi  Dyaur  asuro  anamnata 
Indruya  main  prithivl  varlmabhih);si  as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv. 
17,  2.  Tava  tvMo  janiman  rejata  Dyauh  rtjad  bhumir  bhiyatd  sc  atya 
manyoha  | See  also  ir.  22,  3f. ; vi.  17,  9;  viii.  86,  14) ; as  being  dis- 
turbed by  his  greatness  (vii.  23,  3.  Vi  badhithfa  rodatl  mahitvd  Indrah) ; 
as  subject  to  his  dominion  (x.  89, 10.  Indro  divah  Indrah  lie  prithi- 
vydh) ; and  as  doing  homage  to  his  power  (viii.  82,  12.  Adha  te  apra- 
lishhitdm  devl  iuthmam  saparyatah  | ulhe  tuiipra  rodatl).  The  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities,  as  to  Soma  and 
Pushan  (ii.  40,  1.  Somuputhand  janana  raylnam  janana  divo  jandnd 
prithivyah) ; to  Soma  (ix.  98,  9.  Sa  turn  yajnethu  Mdnavl  Indur 
janithfa  rodatl  \ devo  devl  ityadi  | M See  also  ix.  90,  1 ; ix.  96,  5) ; to 
Phatpi  (x.  190,  3.  Surya-ehandramatau  Dhdtd  yatkCipurvam 84  akal- 
payat  | divafn  eha  ppithivlm  cha  antariktham  atho  tvah );  to  Hiranya- 
garbha  (x.  121,  9.  Md  no  himtij  janitd  yah  prithivyah  yo  vd  diram 
tatyadharmd  jajdna  | Comp.  v.  5) ; they  are  declared  to  have  received 
their  Bhape  and  variety  of  forms,  from  Tvashfri,  though  themselves 
parents  (x.  110,  9.  Yah  ime  dydvdprithivl  janitrl  rupair  apimiad  bhu- 
vandni  viivd) ; to  have  sprung  respectively  from  the  head  and  the  feet 
of  Purusha  (x.  90,  14.  Ndbhydh  atya  antariktham  ilrthno  dyauh  tama- 
varttata  \ padbhyuih  bhumih) ; and  to  be  sustained  or  supported  by 
Mitra  (iii.  59,  1),  by  Savitji  (iv.  53,  2 ; x.  149,  1.  Savitd  yantraih  pyi- 

*'  Heaven  (Djrauj)  is  here  styled  atural i,  “ the  divine,"  as  also  in  iii.  63,  7. 

11  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if,  according  to  the  fourth  verse  of  this  hymn 
(iv.  17,  4),  the  Heaven,  Dyatu,  was  the  father  of  Indra  (see  Professor  Wilson's 
translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be : “ The  Heaven  esteemed 
that  thy  father  was  a stalwart  hero:  he  was  a most  skilful  artist  who  made 
Indra,  who  produced  the  celestial  thundcrer,  unshaken,  as  the  world  (cannot  be 
shaken)  from  its  place."  This  is  confirmed  by  verse  1,  which  says  that  the  Heaven 
acknowledged  India's  power ; and  by  verse  2,  which  represents  it  as  trembling  at  his 
birth.  See  also  vi.  72,  3. 

° The  two  worlds,  rodatl,  are  here  styled  devl,  “ divine,"  and  manavl,  “human,” 
or  “connected  with  men,”  or  “friendly  to  men.” 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  here  Dhutyi  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sun,  moon,  sky, 
earth,  air,  and  heaven,  as  before ; as  if,  agreeably  to  the  Puranic  conception,  they 
bad  previously  existed,  and  been  destroyed.  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  cd. 
pp.  61,  66,  76. 
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thietm  aramndd  askambhane  Sac i Id  dyum  adfimhat),  by  Vanina  (vi.  70, 
1 ; vii.  86,  1;  viii.  42,  1),  by  Indra  and  Soma  (vi.  72,  2),  by  Soma 
(ix.  87,  2),  and  by  Hirunyagarbha  (x.  121,  5). 

(4)  Speculations  about  their  origin. 

In  other  passages  vre  encounter  various  speculations  about  their 
origin.  In  i.  185,  1,  the  perplexed  poet  enquires,  “Which  of 
these  two  was  the  first,"  and  which  the  last  ? How  have  they 
been  produced?  SageB,  who  knows?”  (Katard  pared  katard  apard 
ayoh  kathu  jute  kacayoh  ko  vi  veda)."  In  vii.  34,  2,  the  waters  are 
said  to  know  the  birth-place  of  heaven  and  earth  (ciduh  ppithivyah 
divo  janitram  kincanti  dpo  adha  ktharanlih).  In  x.  31,  7,  the  Itishi 
asks : “ What  was  the  forest,  what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they 
fashioned  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and  per- 
petual, (whilst)  the  days  and  many  dawns  have  disappeared  ? ” {kith 
si-id  canani  kah  u sa  vrikshah  dsa  yato  dyuca-prithivl  nishfatakshuh  \ 
samtasthdne  ajare  ilaull  ahdni  pdrvir  ushaso  jaranta).  This  question  is 
repeated  in  x.  81,  4 and  in  the  same  hymn  (verses  2 and  3)  tho 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  ascribed  to  the  sole  agency  of  the  god 
Vi^vakarman : “ 2.  “ What  was  tho  support,  what  and  how  was  the 
basis  from  which  by  his  might  the  all-seeing  Viivakarman  produced 
the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  sky  ? 3.  The  one  god  who  has  on  every 
side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  fee*,  blows  with  his  arms  and  his  wings, 
when  producing  the  heaven  and  earth  ” (2.  Kim  svid  usld  adhishjhdnam 
Srambhanam  katamat  sc  it  kathd  dslt  \ yato  bhumim  janayan  Vikakarmd 
vi  dyum  aurnod  tnahinu  vikachakshuh  | 3.  Vikatakhakshur  uta  cikato- 
mukho  vihatobuhur  uta  vikataspdt  | sam  bdhubhyaih  dhamati  earn  pata- 

" S'atap.  Br.  xir.  1,  2,  10,  It/am  pp'thivi  bhiitasya  prathama-ja,  “ This  earth  is 
the  firstborn  of  created  things.” 

“ Compare  Professor  MiiUer's  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  488,  and  Nirukta  iii.  22. 

” See  also  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6,  where  the  answer  is  given,  “ Brahma  was  the 
forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree  from  which  they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth  ” (Brahma 
canam  Brahma  sa  vrihhah  as7d  yato  dyavapfithivt  nish(atakshuh).  In  A.V.  xii.  1, 
60,  VWvakarman  is  said  to  have  sought  the  earth  with  an  oblation  when  she  had 
entered  into  the  fluid  atmosphere  ( yam  anvaichhad  Vis'cakarnui  antar  arnatc  rojasi 
pravish(am).  Compare  the  accounts  in  the  Bruhmnnas  and  Puranas  of  the  earth 
being  sunk  beneath  the  waters  at  the  creation,  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
60-65,  70. 

“ See  the  4th  voL  of  this  work,  pp.  4 ff.,  and  Haug's  Aitareya  Bribmnna,  ii.  299. 
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trair  dydrd-bhdml  janayam  devah  ekah).  In  x.  72,  which  will  be 
quoted  in  the  next  section,  a different  account  is  given  of  tho  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  it  is  said  that  originally  there 
was  “ nothing  either  non-existent  or  existent,  no  atmosphere  or  sky 
beyond”  (na  atad  dtid  no  tad  dtil  laddnlm  na  dtid  rajo  no  vyoma  paro 
yat)-,  and  in  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  9,  1 ff.,  it  is  declared,  that  “formerly 
nothing  existed,  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere,"  and  their 
formation  is  described : “ That,  being  non-existent,  resolved,  ‘ Let  mo 
become,’  ” etc.  (idam  rat  agre  naiva  kinchana  dslt  | na  dyaur  dsit  \ na 
ppithivl  | na  antariksham  \ tad  atad  eva  tan  mono  ’kuruta  “ tyilm  ” iti  | 
The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  27  ff.) 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  24),  a conception  of  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  of  the  oldest  Indian,  mythology,  that  tho  gods  sprang  from 
Heaven  and  earth  (in  the  former  case  Ouranos  and  Gaia).  The  Indian 
god  who  is  represented  in  the  Veda  as  the  consort  of  the  Earth  and  tho 
progenitor  of  the  gods,  does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  the  same 
name  as  the  corresponding  divinity  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called  Dyaitt, 
or  Dyauth  pitar.  But  this  latter  name  is  in  its  origin  identical  with  Zeus, 
or  Zeus  pater,  and  Jupiter,  or  Diespiter,  tho  appellations  given  to  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,5*  whom  Hesiod  represents  as 
the  grandson  of  Ouranos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ouranos 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Indian  deity  Vttruna,  who,  though  he  is  not 
regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  yet,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
in  a future  section,  is  considered  to  coincide  with  Ouranos  in  repre- 
senting the  sky. 

The  word  Ppithivi,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  most  parts  of  the 
Rig-veda  is  used  for  Earth,  has  no  connection  with  any  Greek  word  of 
the  same  meaning.  It  seems,  however,  originally  to  have  been  merely 
an  epithet,  meaning  “ broad ; ” 60  and  may  have  supplanted  the  older 

59  For  the  proof  of  tho  identity  of  Dyaus  and  Zeus,  ace  Prof.  Muller's  Lectures  on 
Language,  i.  11;  ii.  425-434;  Prof.  M.  Ilreal,  “Uereule  ct  Cacu.%"  102 ; Hartung, 

“ Religion  und  Mythologio  dor  Gricchen,"  ii.  5 f. ; iii.  1 If.  See  also  iii.  pp.  45  f„  and 
and  76  f.  of  the  last-named  work,  where  Hera,  the  consort  of  Zous,  is  described  as  a 
representative  of  the  earth,  and  where  Uranos  and  Gaea,  Kronos  and  Rhea,  Zeus 
and  Hera,  though  described  in  tho  Greek  mythology  as  successive  pairs  of  deities, 
are  yet  asserted  to  be  essentially  the  same  couples,  with  altered  names. 

*°  Compare  in  the  first  volume  of  thus  work,  pp.  52,  53,  two  passages  from  tho 
Taittirlya  Sanhiti  and  Bruhmana,  in  which  the  formation  of  tho  earth  is  described, 
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word  Go,  which  (with  Gmd  and  Jmd)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  earliest 
Indian  vocabulary,  the  Nighantu,  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  PpithivI 
(earth),  and  which  closely  resembles  the  Greek  r«To  or  if).  In  this  way 
Gaur  mdtar  may  possibly  have  once  corresponded  to  the  rsj  /4n?/>  or 
Awfmp  of  the  Greeks. 

Professor  Bcnfey  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  48,  note  275,  which  the 
German  reader  may  consult),  and  M.  Michel  Br<$al  (Hercule  et  Cacus, 
p.  101)  are  of  opinion  that  the  functions  which  in  the  older  Indian 
mythology  were  assigned  to  Dyaus,  were  at  a later  period  transferred 
to  Indra,  whose  characteristics  will  form  the  subject  of  a later  section. 

sad  in  which  it  is  said  to  hare  derived  the  name  of  Prithivi  from  its  being  extended 
(aprathata).  See  alio  R.V.  ii.  15,  2,  ta  dharayat  pfithivim  paprathat  cka  | “ He 
upheld  the  earth  (ppitAwT),  and  spread  it  ont"  [paprathat). 
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SECTION  III. 

ADITI." 

I proceed  to  Aditi,  who  is,  in  idea  at  least,  if  not  chronologically, 
one  of  the  older  Indian  deities,  and  who  is  the  only  goddess,  except 
Nish(igrl “ and  Ushas,  whom  I have  noticed  as  specified  by  name  in 
the  R.V.  as  the  mother  of  any  of  the  gods. 

(1)  The  epithet » by  which  ehe  it  characterized. 

Though  not  the  subject  of  any  separate  hymn,  Aditi  is  an  object  of  fre- 
quent celebration  in  the  Rig- veda,  where  she  is  supplicated  for  blessings 
on  children  and  cattle  (as  in  i.  43,  2.  yathd  no  Aditih  karat  piltve  nj-ibhyo 
yathd  gave  | yathd  tokdya  rudriyam),  for  protection  and  for  forgiveness. 
8he  is  represented,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  13),  as  the  mother 
of  Varuna  and  some  of  the  other  deities.  In  the  Nighan(u,  or 
ancient  vocabulary  prefixed  to  the  Nirukta,  the  word  Aditi  is  given 
a synonym  (1)  of  prithiv I,  the  earth;  (2)  of  each,  voice;  (8)  of  go, 
cow;**  and  (4)  in  the  dual,  of  dyded -prith irya u,  heaven  and  earth 
(Nigh.  i.  1,  11 ; 2,  11 ; 3,  30).  In  the  Nirukta  (iv.  22)  she  is  defined 
as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  gods  (adina  deca-nidtn).'*  In  another  part 

" Before  commencing  the  revision  of  this  section,  I had  received  the  first  vol.  of 
Prof.  Muller’s  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  which  contains,  pp.  230-261,  an  able 
dissertation  on  Aditi.  See  the  same  author's  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  600. 

° See  note  in  p.  13. 

•*  Compare  R.Y.  viii.  90,  16,  gam  anagam  aditim  ; and  Yuj.  Sanh.  liii.  43,  where 
Agni  is  supplicated  not  to  injure  her  ( gam  m3  himtir  Aditim  virajam),  and  49 
( ghritam  duhanam  aditim  janaya). 

u In  R.V.  i.  113,  19,  Ushas  (the  dawn)  is  styled  “ the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the 
manifestation  of  Aditi  ” (mala  devanam  Aditer  anikam) ; or,  as  Suyana  explains,  the 
rival  of  Aditi,  from  her  appearing  to  call  all  the  gods  into  existence  when  they  are 
worshipped  in  the  morning,  as  Aditi  really  gave  them  birth.  Compare  i.  116,1. 
Muller,  Transl.  of  R.V.  i.  231,  renders  Aditer  anikam,  “the  face  of  Aditi." 
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(xi.  22)  of  tho  Bame  work  (where  tho  different  gods  are  taken  np  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  tho  list  in  the  Nighantu,  chap.  6)  she 
is  placed  at  tho  head  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  intermediate  region 
(atha  ate  madhya-stunnh  ttriyah  | tutam  Aditih  prathamugu mini  bha- 
rati).  In  numerous  texts  of  the  It.V.  Aditi  is  styled  the  “ goddess,” 
or  the  “divine”  (devl)  (as  in  iv.  55,  3,  7 ; v.  51,  11 ; vi.  50,  1 ; vii. 
38,  4 ; vii.  40,  2 ; viii.  25,  10  ; viii.  27,  5 ; viii.  56,  10),  the  “ irre- 
sistible goddess”  (deti  Adilir  anarvu,  ii.  40,  6;  vii.  40,  4;  x.  92,  14), 
“ the  luminous,"  the  supporter  of  creatures,  the  celestial  ” (Jyotith- 
mathn  Aditim  dh<l  rayat-kehiiirh **  warvallm,  i.  136,  3),  tho  “widely 
expanded  ” (uru-vyachdh,n  v.  46,  6),  the  friend  of  all  men  ” (tik a- 
janyam,  vii.  10,  4).  In  v.  69,  3,  the  rishi  exclaims : “ In  the  morning 
I continually  invoke  the  divine  Aditi,  at  mid-day,  at  the  Betting 8*  of 
the  sun”  ( prdtar  derim  Aditim  joharlmi  madhyandine  udild  turytuya.) 
In  i.  185,  3,  her  gifts — pure,  unassailable,  celestial,  imperishable,  and 
inspiring  veneration, — are  supplicated  (aneho  ddtram  Aditer  anarvam  hurt 
mart  ad  avadham  namanvat) ; and  in  another  placo  (i.  166,  12)  the  large 
blessings  conferred  by  the  Maruts  are  compared  to  the  beneficent  deeds 
of  Aditi  ( dirgham  to  ddtram  Aditer  ira  cratam ).*•  In  iv.  55,  3,  she  is 
styled  Pastyii,  which  Professor  Roth  understands  to  mean  a household 
goddess  (comp.  Miiller,  p.  248).  In  the  Vuj.  8.  she  is  thus  celebrated, 
21,  5 (=A.V.  vii.  6,  2):  “ Let  us  invoke  to  aid  us  the  great  mother 
of  the  devout,  tho  mistress  of  the  ceremonial,  the  strong  in  might,  the 
undecaying,  the  widely-extended,  the  protecting,  tho  skilfully  guiding 
Aditi”  ( mahim  u thu  mdtaram  sucratundm  ritanya  patnlm  arose  huvema  | 
turikihatrdm  ajarantlm  uruchim  tusarmunam  Aditim  tupranUim. 

a See  Roth  in  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  6D ; and  compare  B.V.  vii.  82,  10 : 
“ Vie  celebrate  the  beneficent  light  of  Aditi,”  etc.  [aeadhrai, jyotih). 

“ Tlic  same  epithet,  dhdrayat-kihiti,  is,  in  R.V.  x.  132,  2,  applied  to  Mitra  and 
Vnruna,  the  sons  of  Aditi. 

41  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  7 : Smd  ha  nama  prilhivl  dhananjayii  eiivavyacltuk 
Aditih  suryatvak. 

w The  word  uditi  here  is  understood  both  by  Roth  («.!>.),  by  Kuhn  (in  his  review 
of  this  essay),  and  Miiller  (Transl.  R.V.  i.  231,  232),  to  signify  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

•*  Muller,  p.  199,  translates  this : “ your  bounty  extends  as  far  as  the  sway  ot 
Aditi.”  See  his  note  on  the  different  senses  of  v rata,  pp.  225  ff. 
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(2)  Origin  of  the  conception  of  Aditi  according  to  Profssiors  Roth  and 

Muller. 

In  the  Lexicon  of  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth  tho  word  aditi  ia  taken  (in 
addition  to  other  senses  which  are  also  assigned)  to  signify  “ infinity, 
especially  the  boundlessness  of  heaven  in  opposition  to  the  finiteness  of 
the  earth,  and  its  spaces ; ” and  this  signification  is  considered  to  bo 
personified  in  the  goddess  Aditi.  In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
pp.  150  f.  Professor  Roth  had  understood  the  word  to  mean  “ inviola- 
bility,” “imperishableness and  when  personified  as  a goddess,  to  denote 
eternity,  her  sons  the  Adityas  being  the  sons  of  eternity,  and  the  solar 
and  luminous  gods  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  etc.,  being  pre- 
eminently the  eternal  deities,  as  light  was  regarded  as  the  immaterial 
and  eternal  principle.  In  his  essay  on  the  highest  gods  of  the  Arian 
nations  (Journ.  of  the  German  Or.  Society,  vi.  68  f.)  tho  same  writer 
Bays : “ Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  element  which  sustains, 
and  is  sustained  by,  the  Adityas.  This  conception,  owing  to  the 
character  of  what  it  embraces,  had  not  in  the  Vedas  been  carried  out 
into  a definite  personification,  though  the  beginings  of  such  are  not 

wanting This  eternal  and  inviolable  principle,  in  which  the 

Adityas  live,  and  which  constitutes  their  essence,  is  the  celestial 
light.” 

In  a note  on  R.V.  i.  166,  12  (Trans,  of  the  Rig-veda,  i.  230), 
Professor  Muller  says  that  “Aditi,  an  ancient  god  or  goddess,  is  in 
reality  the  earliest  name  invented  to  express  the  Infinite ; not  the 
Infinite  as  the  result  of  a long  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  tho 
visible  Infinite,  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  endless  expanse,  beyond 
the  earth,  beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  tho  sky."  And  in  the  next  page 
he  goes  on  to  remark  that  “if  we  keep  this  original  conception  (the 
conception  which  he  has  explained  in  these  two  pages)  of  Aditi  clearly 
before  us,  tho  various  forms  which  Aditi  assumes,  even  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  will  not  seem  incoherent. 

(3)  Aditi  a e the  mother  of  the  Adityas. 

I proceed  to  adduce  some  of  the  other  texts  in  which  Aditi  is  de- 
scribed and  characterized,  und  begin  with  those  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  Varuna  and  the  other  kindred  gods : 
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viii.  25,  3.  Td  mdld  viiratedatd  aturydya  pramahatu  \ mahl  jajuna 
Aditir  pitdvarl  | “The  mother,  the  great,  the  holy  Aditi,  brought 
forth  these  twain  (Mitra  and  VaruQa),  the  mighty  lords  of  all  wealth, 
that  they  might  exercise  divine  power." 

viii.  47,  9.  Aditir  nah  unuhyatu  Aditir  iarma  yachhatu  | miltd  Mi- 
traeya  recato  Aryamno  Varuntuya  cha  anehaiah  | “ May  Aditi  defend 
us,  may  Aditi  grant  us  protection,  she  who  is  the  mother  of  the  opulent 
Mitra,  of  Aryaman,  and  of  the  sinless  Varuna.  See  also  x.  36,  3,  and 
x.  132,  6;  and  A.V.  ▼.  1,  9. 

In  R.V.  ii.  27,  7,  she  is  styled  rdja-putrdfi  “ the  mother  of  kings 
in  iii.  4,  11,  tu-putrd,  “ the  mother  of  excellent  sons ; ” in  viii.  56,  11, 
as  ugra-putrd,  “ the  mother  of  powerful  sons  ; ” and  in  Atharva-veda, 
iii.  8,  2;  xi.  1,  11,  “the  divine  Aditi,  mother  of  heroes’’  (Hra-putrA). 
All  these  epithets  have  obviously  reference  to  Varuna  and  the  other 
Adityas  as  her  offspring.  In  A.V.  viii.  9,  21,  she  is  called  Aditi,  who 
had  an  eight-fold  parturition,  who  had  eight  sons  ” (aihfa-yonir  Aditir 
aeh(aputrd).  In  viii.  90,  15,  (referred  to  by  Professor  Muller  in  his 
Lectures  ii.  501,  and  in  his  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  p.  237),  Aditi  appears 
to  be  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Vasus,  the  sister  of  the  Adityas, 
and  the  mother  of  Rudras  (mdtd  rudranam  duhitd  rasundm  svaid  ”dit- 
ydndm  amritatya  ndbhih  | pra  nu  vocham  chikittuke  jandya  m&  gdm  and- 
gdm  Aditiih  vadhith(a). 

In  the  Sama-vcda  (=:A.V.  vi.  4,  1)  the  brothers  as  well  as  the  sons 
of  Aditi  appear  to  be  mentioned,  i.  299 : “ May  Tvashtp,  Paijanya, 
and  Brahmanaspati  [preserve]  our  divine  utterance.  May  Aditi  with 
(her)  sons  and  brothers  preserve  our  invincible  and  protecting  utter- 
ance” 71  (Tcathfd  no  daivyam  vachah  Parjanyo  lirahmanatpatik  | putrair 
thrdtribhir  Aditir  nu  patu  no  duthfaram  tramanam  vachah).  Who  her 
brothers  may  be,  does  not  appear. 

(4)  Ii  Aditi  ever  identified  with  the  tlcy  f 

In  another  passage  of  the  R.V.  x.  63,  2,  Aditi  is  thus  mentioned, 
along  with  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  one  of  the  sources  from  which 

» In  ii.  27,  1,  the  epithet  rajaihyah,  “ kings,”  is  applied  to  all  the  air  Aditj-aa 
there  named. 

’■  Benfey,  howeTer,  understands  tho  sons  and  brothers  to  be  those  of  the  worshipper, 
I’or  trumanam  vachah  tho  A.V.  reads  trayamanaih  tahah,  “delivering  force.” 
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the  god*  had  been  generated : “ All  your  names,  ye  gods,  are  to  be 
revered,  adored,  and  worshipped ; ye  who  were  bom  from  Aditi,”  from 
the  waters,  ye  who  are  bom  from  the  earth,  listen  here  to  my  invo- 
cation ” ( Vika,  hi  vo  namasyuni  vandya  ndmdni  devah  uta  yajniydni  tah  | 
ye  sthajdtuh  Adi  ter  adbhyas  pari  ye  pfithivyde  te  me  iha  sruta  havam  |). 
In  this  passage  we  appear  to  find  the  same  triple  classification  of  gods 
as  celestial,  intermediate,  and  terrestrial  (comp.  A.Y.  x.  9,  12),  which 
we  have  already  met  with  in  R.Y.  i.  139,  11,”  and  in  the  Nirukta. 
The  gods  mentioned  in  the  verse  before  us  as  sprang  from  Aditi,  might 
thus  correspond  to  the  celestial  gods,  among  whom  the  Adityas  are 
specified  by  Yaska  as  the  first  class,  or  to  the  Adityas  alone.” 

The  hymn  before  us  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  (x.  63,  3) : “Gladden, 
in  order  to  promote  our  well-being,  those  Adityas,  who  are  invigorated 
by  hymns,  the  bringers  of  vigour,  the  energetic,  to  whom  their  mother 
the  sky,  Aditi,  (or  the  infinite  sky),”  towering  to  the  empyrean, 

” Roth,  in  bis  Lexicon,  understands  the  word  Aditi  in  this  passage  to  mean  “ in- 
finity,” the  boundlessness  of  heaven  as  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  earth. 

” The  same  threefold  origin  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"waters,”  to  denote  the  intermediate  region,  is  found  also  in  x.  49,  2,  where  it  is 
said  : mam  dhur  Indram  nama  devatah  diva i cka  gmai  cha  apam  eha  jantavah  j 
"The  gods,  both  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
[aerial]  waters,  have  assigned  to  me  the  name  of  Indra ; " and  in  x 65,  9,  the  poet 
says:  Parjanya-  Vata  rfuhabka  purtehina  Indra-Vayu  Vanmo  Mitro  Aryamd  ] 
devan  Aditydn  Adit  tin  havdmahe  ye  parthtvaeo  divydeo  aptu  ye  | “ Parjanya,  Vata, 
vigorous  and  shedders  of  moisture,  Indra,  Yayu,  Varuna,  Ultra,  Aryamon:  Wo 
invoke  the  divine  Adityas,  Aditi,  those  (gods)  who  are  terrestrial,  celestial,  who 
(exist)  in  the  aerial  waters.”  The  word  “waters”  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  air,  in  ii.  38,  11,  and  x.  45,  1.  Compare  also  vii.  35,  11,  where  the  gods  are 
classed  as  dirya,  parthiva,  and  apya  (celestial,  earthly,  and  aerial,  aptu  antarikthe 
bhavah : Sayatja),  v.  14  of  the  same  hymn  where  they  are  divided  into  dirya, 
parthiva,  (celestial,  earthly),  and  gojdta ; and  vi.  50, 11,  where  they  are  distinguished 
as  dirya,  parihiva,  gojdta,  and  apya  (celestial,  earthly,  gojdta,  and  aerial.  Sayana 
on  R-V.rii.  35, 14,  explains  gojdta  as  Priiner  jdtdh  “born  of  Pris'ni.”  On  vi.  60,  11, 
he  characterises  Priiini  as  madkyamika  vak,  “the  VSch  of  the  middle  region.” 
In  the  former  of  these  two  passages,  if  the  threefold  division  of  gods  is  maintained 
gojdta  ought  to  be  = apya  : but  in  the  latter  passage  we  have  a fourfold  division, 
and  as  the  apya  gods  are  one  of  the  four  classes,  gojdta  ought  to  designate  a dif- 
ferent class.  Roth  so  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  the  gods  of  the  starry  heaven. 

74  Nirukta  xii.  36 : At  ha  to  dyuethanah  devaganiih  | teeham  Adilya k prathamd • 
gamino  bhavanti  | 

” The  word  for  “sky"  here  is  Dyaut,  which,  if  my  rendering  is  correct,  must  in 
this  passage  be  regarded  as  feminine,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  generally  mas- 
culine, and  designated  as  father.  In  v.  69,  8,  the  words  dyaue  and  aditi  are  similarly 
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supplies  the  sweet  ambrosial  fluid”  ( Yebhyo  maid  madhumat  pint  at* 
payah  plyHsham  dyaur  aditir  adri-barhiih  | uktha-Sushmdn  trishabhardn 
svapnasa*  tun  Adit y tin  anu  mada  sr astaye).  This  verse,  in  which  it  may 
seem  that  Adit*  is  either  identified  with,  or  regarded  as  an  epithet  of, 
the  sky,  appears  rather  to  confirm  the  view  I have  taken  of  the  one 
which  precedes.  The  tenor  of  R.V.  x.  65,  9,  quoted  in  a preceding 
foot-note  (”),  seems,  however,  opposed  to  this  identification  of  Aditi 
with  the  sky,  as  she  and  her  sons  the  Adityaa  are  there  mentioned 
separately  from  the  other  gods  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
different  spheres ; though  possibly  the  last  named  classification  may  be 
meant  to  sum  up  all  the  gods  before  enumerated,  and  so  to  compre- 
hend the  Adityas  also. 

(5)  Aditi  seem*  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Earth. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  preceding  passages  it  is  intended 
to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  identification  is  very  far  from  being 
consistently  maintained  in  the  hymns.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
take  the  word  as  a constant  synonym  of  the  Earth.  For  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  given  in  the  Nighan{u  as  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Earth,  and  in  tho  dual  as  equivalent  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
though  in  the  obscure  verse  R.V.  i.  72,  9,  and  in  Atharva-veda,  siii. 
I,  38,  she  may  appear  to  be  identified  with  the  Earth,’*  we  find  her  in 
many  passages  of  the  Rig-veda  mentioned  separately,  and  as  if  she 
were  distinct  from  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus,  in  iii.  54,  19, 
20,  it  is  said  : “ Srinotu  nah  prithivl  dyaur  utilpah  edryo  nakehattrair 
vru  antariksham  \ 20  . . . Adityair  no  Aditih  Srinotu  | “May  tho 
Earth  and  the  Heaven  hear  us,  the  Water,  the  Sun  with  the  stars, 
the  wide  Atmosphere  ....  20  May  Aditi  with  the  Adityas  hear  us 

united : mimatu  dyaur  aditih , etc.  Professor  Muller  takes  aditi  in  I.  63,  3,  as  well 
ns  in  v.  69,  8,  for  an  adjective,  and  renders  the  first  half  of  the  former  verse  thus : 
“ 'lire  gods  to  whom  their  mother  yields  the  sweet  milk,  and  the  unbounded  sky,  as 
firm  as  a rock,  their  food"  (pp.  243  and  249).  But  we  should  thus  have  to  take 
Aditi  in  different  senses  in  two  adjoining  verses.  In  v.  2 of  this  hymn  Prof.  Muller 
himself  takes  Aditi  as  signifying  the  goddess  (p.  240).  For  adribarha*  see  Ko  h,  «.e., 
and  under  barhas. 

’•  U.V.  i.  72,  9.  Mahna  mahadbhih  Prithivl  vi  tatthe  mala  putrair  Aditir  dhdyate 
veh  | “The  earth,  tho  mother,  Aditi  stood  in  power  with  her  mighty  sons  for  the 
support  of  the  bird."  The  word  prithii  i may,  however,  as  Professor  Miiller  supposes, 
p.  243,  be  here  an  epithet.  AV.  xiii.  1.  38 : Yaidh pritbiryn  Adilya  upattht,  etc. 
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in  v.  46,  3 : Indrdgnl  Mitrucaruna  Aditim  ivah  prithirlm  dydm  Marutah 
partatdn  apah  \ have  | “ I invoke  Indra,  Agni,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi, 
Heaven,  Earth,  Sky,  etc. ; in  vi.  51,  5 : Dyaush  pit  ah  Pri thirl  mutar 
adhrug  Agne  bhrdtar  Vatavo  mrilata  nah  | cisce  Aditydh  Adite  tajoehd 
atmabhyam  iarma  bahulam  viyanta  | “Father  Heaven,  beniiicent 
mother  Earth,  brother  Agni,  Vasus,  be  gracious  to  us ; all  ye  Adityas, 
Aditi,  united,  grant  us  mighty  protection  in  ix.  97,  58  : Tan  no  Mitro 
Varuno  m&mahantiim  Aditih  Sindhuh  Ppithici  uta  Dyauh  | “May 
Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heaven  gladden  us in  x.  36, 
2 : Dyaus  cha  nah  Prithivi  cha  prachetasd  fitdvarl  rakshatdm  amhaio 
ruhah  | . . . . 3.  Visvasmdn  no  Aditih  pdtu  amhato  mdtd  mitrasya 
Varunasya  revatah  \ 2.  “ Heaven  and  Eurth,  the  wise  and  holy, 
protect  us,”  etc. ; . . . . 3 : “ May  Aditi,  the  mother  of  Mitra  and  tho 
opulent  Varuga,  preserve  us  from  every  calamity.”  See  also  x.  92, 11. 
Terhaps  the  most  distinct  text  of  all,  however,  is  x.  63,  10:  Sutrd- 
mdnam  Prithicim  Pydm  anehasam  tuiarmunam  Aditim  supra nltim  | 
da  icl  in  nurd  in  tvaritrdm  andgaiam  asravantlm  d ruhema  statlayo  \ 
10:  “(We  invoke)  the  excellent  protectress  the  Earth,  the  faultless 
Heaven,  the  sheltering  and  guiding  Aditi:  let  us  ascend  for  our  well- 
being the  divine  bark,  well  rowed,  free  from  imperfection,  which  never 
leaks.”'7  Vaj.  S.  xviii.  22:  “May  Earth,  and  Aditi,  and  Diti,  and 
Heaven,  etc.,  etc.,  satisfy  me  through  my  sacrifice,”  etc.  (.  . . . prithivi 
cha  me  AditiS  cha  me  Ditis  cha  me  PyauS  cha  me . . . yajnena  kalpantdm). 

In  A.V.  vi.  120,  2 : the  Earth  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  Aditi: 
Bhumir  mdtd  Aditir  no  janitram  bhrdtd  ’ntariksham  ityudi  | “The 
Earth  our  Mother,  Aditi  the  place  of  our  production,  the  air  our 
brother,  etc. 

In  tho  Siitapatha  Brahmana,  indeed,  it  is  said  (ii.  2,  1,  19) : “Aditi 
is  this  earth ; sho  is  this  supporter,”  ( iyam  cai  Ppithivi  Aditih  td  iyam 
pratieh(hu),  etc.;  and  in  another  passage  (v.  3,  1,  4):  “Aditi  is  this 
earth ; she  is  tho  wife  of  the  gods,"  (iyam  cai  Prithivi  Aditifi  td  iyam 
devdndm  patnl).  (See  also  viii.  2,  1,  10;  xi.  1,  3,  3).  But  these 
identifications  of  tho  Brahmanas  are  very  arbitrary  and  frequently 
fanciful. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  Aditi  is  placed  by  Yuaka  at  the  head 

77  This  verse  occurs  also  in  the  Vaj.  S.  xxL  6 ; and  Ath.  V.  vii.  6,  3.  See  Muller, 
p.  238. 
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of  the  goddesses  of  the  intermediate  region.  If,  however,  the  Bame 
ancient  writer  has  done  rightly  in  placing  tho  Adityaa  among  the 
deities  of  the  celestial  sphere  (Nir.  xii.  35),  Aditi  their  mother  ought 
surely  to  have  found  her  place  in  the  same  class,  as  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  tho  composers  of  the  hymns  should  have  thought  of  thus 
separating  the  parent  from  her  offspring.  But  Yaska  is  here  merely 
following  the  order  of  the  list  of  words  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
classification)  which  he  found  in  tho  fifth  chapter  of  the  Kighagfu ; 
and  in  following  this  list  (to  which  he  no  doubt  attached  a certain 
authority)  he  has  had  to  specify  Varuna,  who  is  twice  named  in  it,  not 
only  among  the  celestiul  gods  (xii.  21),  among  whom  as  an  Aditya  ho 
was  properly  ranked,  but  also  among  the  gods  of  the  intermediate 
region  n (x.  3). 

(6)  Aditi  and  Diti. 

In  the  following  verse  Aditi  is  named  along  with  another  goddess 
or  personification,  Diti,  who,  from  the  formation  of  her  name,  appears 
to  be  intended  as  an  antithesis,  or  os  a complement,  to  Aditi  (v.  62,  8. 
ITiranyarupam  tuha»o  vyuthf&v  ayah-sthunam  udita  suryanya  \ arohatho 
Varuna  Milra  gartlam  atai  chakthdtht  Aditiih  Dilim  cha  | “ Ye,  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  ascend  your  car,  of  golden  form  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
(your  car)  with  iron  supports  at  the  setting1'  of  the  sun,  and  thence  ye 
behold  Aditi  and  Diti." 80  Sayana  here  understands  Aditi  of  the  earth 
as  an  invisible  whole,  and  Diti  as  representing  the  separate  creatures 
on  its  surface  ( Aditim  akhandanlyam  bhumint  Ditiih  khanditum  pra- 

71  Roth,  in  his  remarks  on  Nir.  x.  *,  offers  tho  following  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance : “ Varuna  who,  of  all  the  gods,  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
highest  sphere,  appears  here  in  the  middle  rank,  because  among  his  creative  and 
regulative  functions,  the  direction  of  the  waters  in  the  heavens  is  one. 

’*  I here  follow  Roth,  who,  in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  71,  and  in  his 
Lexicon,  renders  the  word  udita  turyacya  here  by  “setting  of  the  sun."  Sfiyana  goes 
the  length  of  explaining  this  phrase  by  apardkiya  "afternoon,"  in  his  note  on  v.  76, 
3,  though  not  in  the  passage  before  us. 

80  These  two  words,  aditi  and  diti,  occur  also  in  a passage  of  the  Yiijasaneyi  San- 
bita  (x.  16),  which  is  partly  the  same  as  the  present.  The  concluding  clause  (tatai 
chakthdtdm  aditim  ditiih  cha)  is  thus  explained  by  the  commentator  there  as  signify- 
ing in  tho  adhidaica  6enso:  “Thence  behold  [o  Varuna  and  Mitra]  the  man  who  is 
not  poor  (aditi madJiut),  i.e.  who  observes  the  prescribed  ordinances  (r ihitHnutkfhi- 
Id  ram),  and  him  who  is  poor  (dilimdina),  who  follows  the  practices  of  the  atheists 
(nactika-vriltam).” 
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jadikdm).  In  his  essay  on  “ The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races  ” 
(Joum.  Genn.  Or.  8oeiety,  vi.  71),  Professor  Roth  translates  these 
two  words  by  “the  eternal,’’  and  “the  perishable.”  In  his  Lexi- 
con, however,  the  same  author  (t.v.)  describes  Diti  “as  a goddess 
associated  with  Aditi,  without  any  distinct  conception,  and  merely,  as 
it  appears,  as  a contrast  to  her.”  Aditi  may,  however,  here  represent 
the  sky,  and  Diti  the  earth ; or,  if  we  are  right  in  understanding  the 
verse  before  us  to  describe  two  distinct  appearances  of  Mitra  and 
Vanina,  one  at  the  rising  and  the  other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Aditi  might  possibly  stand  for  the  whole  of  nature  as  seen  by  day,  and 
Diti  for  the  creation  as  seen  by  night.  At  all  events  the  two  together 
appear  to  be  put  by  the  poet  for  the  entire  aggregate  of  visible  nature.’1 
Diti  occurs  again  as  a goddess,  but  without  Aditi,  in  another  place  (vii. 
15,  12,  Tram  Agne  vlravad  yaio  devas  eha  Santa  £ hag  ah  \ Ditii  cha 
duti  v uryam  \ “ You,  Agni,  and  the  divine  Savitri  and  Bhaga,  (bestow) 
renown  with  descendants;  and  Diti  confers  what  is  desirable.”  Sayana 
here  explains  Diti  as  meaning  a particular  goddess  {Ditir  api  devl). 
Roth  (*.p.)  considers  her  to  be  a personification  of  liberality  or  opulence. 
Professor  Muller,  Trans,  i.  244,  considers  that  the  original  reading  in  this 
passage  was  Aditi,  and  that  Diti  has  been  substituted  by  later  reciters. 
Diti  is  also  named  along  with  Aditi  as  a goddess,  A.V.  xv.  6,  7,  and 
xv.  18,  4 ; Vaj.  S.  xviii.  22 ; and  in  A.V.  vii.  7.  1,  her  sons  are  men- 
tioned. These  sons,  the  Daityas,  as  is  well  known,  were  regarded  in 
later  Indian  mythology  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

(7)  Aditi  may  be  a personification  of  Universal  Nature. 

Perhaps  Aditi  may  best  be  regarded  as  a personification  of  uni- 
versal, all-embracing  Nature,  or  Being,  with  which  she  is  in  fact 
identified  in  the  following  remarkable  verse.  Sho  is  the  source  and 
substance  of  all  things  celestial  and  intermediate,  divine  and  human, 
present  and  future  (i.89,  10):  “Aditi  is  the  sky;  Aditi  is  the  air 
(or  intermediate  firmament) ; Aditi  is  the  mother,  and  father,  and  son ; 
Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  tribes ; 63  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been 

81  Tbo  word*  aditi  and  diti  occur  together  in  another  passage,  iv.  2,  11  (ditim  eha 
ram  aditim  uruahya),  where  Suyaga  takes  diti  for  “ the  liberal  man,"  and  aditi  for 
the  “illiberal,"  and  translate*  “greut  us  a liberal  giver,  and  preserve  us  from  the 
illiberal,”  while  Both  render*  them  by  “ wealth  ” and  “ penury  ’’  respectively. 

**  In  another  place,  vi.  61,  11,  Aditi  is  invoked,  along  with  Indra,  the  earth,  the 
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born ; Aditi  is  whatever  shall  be  born""  ( Aditir  dyaur  Aditir  antarik- 
tham  Aditir  mala  m pita  ta  putrah  | risre  deed h Aditih  panchajanilh 
Aditir  jtilam  Aditir  janitcam  |). 

Sayana  states  that  here  Aditi  is  either  the  earth,  or  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  and  that  sho  is  lauded  under  the  character  of  universal 
nature"  ( Aditir  iidlnd  akhandamyil  rd  prithici  devamdtd  vd  | . . . team 
takala-jagad-utmand.  Aditih  ttdyate).  Yaska  says  (Nir.  iv.  22  f.),  that 
Aditi  means  “ not  poor,  tho  mother  of  the  gods  ” ( Aditir  adlnu  deva- 
mutd),  and  that  the  variety  of  her  manifestations  is  set  forth  in  this 
verse,  or  that  the  objects  which  are  there  characterized  as  aditi  are 
adina,  the  reverse  of  dlna,  “ poor  ” (ily  Adiler  ribhutim  dehathfe  | 
many  adinuni  ru).  This  text  occurs  at  the  end  of  a hymn  addressed 
to  all  the  gods,  and  docs  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
verses  which  precede,  from  which  it  derives  no  elucidation.”" 

Compare  with  it  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  where  it  is  similarly  said 
“ that  the  self-existent  Brahma,  who  is  the  highest  austere-fervour, 
is  son,  father,  and  mother  ( Svayambhu  Brahma  paramaih  tapo  yat  \ 
ta  era  putrah  »a  pita  ta  mala). 

With  this  may  be  compared  ^Eschylus,  Fragment  443  : 

Zti'l  icniv  al&hpi  Zti/sSi  yri,  Ztlis  S'  ovpav6s‘ 

Ziis  toi  t4  vdvra  X&  ti  Totv  S'  vxeprtpov. 


ground  (kthama),  Pilshan,  Bhaga,  and  tha  five  tribes  ( pahehajaniih ),  to  bestow  bless- 
ings. Aro  the  “fire  tribes”  to  bo  understood  hero,  with  some  old  commentators 
(see  Nir.  iii.  8)  of  tho  Gandharvas,  Pitpis,  Devas,  Asuras,  and  Raksbasas ; or  with 
tho  Aitareya  BrShmima  quoted  by  Sayana  on  i.  89, 10,  of  gods,  men,  Gandharvas, 
Apsaruscs,  serpents,  and  Pitris  (the  Gandharvas  and  Apsarascs  being  taken  as  one 
class)  ? Perhaps  we  should  rather  understand  tho  term,  as  in  x.  63,  4,  6 ( pancha - 
janah  mama  hotram  jtuhadheam,  “ye  five  tribes,  welcome  my  offering”),  at  denoting 
the  whole  pantheon,  or  a particular  portion  of  it.  In  R.V.  x.  65,  3,  pancha  decaht 
the  five  gods,  or  classes  of  gods,  are  mentioned,  and  in  x.  60,  4,  “ the  five  tribee  in 
the  sky  ” [divHa  pancha  kpth(ayah).  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  177. 

" In  a note  on  this  verse  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  p.  253)  Professor  Bcnfey  remarks 
“ The  conception  of  this  goddess  is  stiU  dark.”  . 

" M.  Ad.  ltcgnier,  E'tudo  sur  l’idiomc  des  Yedas,  p.  28.  remarks : Aditi  is  the 
name  of  a divinity,  a personification  of  the  All,  the  mother  of  the  gods.” 

**  There  is  a hymn  (x.  100)— addressed  to  different  gods,  and  where  they  are 
invoked  in  succession — in  which  the  words  a earvatatim  aditiih  vrinlmahe  form  tho 
conclusion  of  all  the  verses  except  the  last.  The  precise  meaning  of  these  words  was 
not  very  clear  to  me,  especially  os  they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding portions  of  the  different  stanzas  in  which  they  occur.  But  Professor  Aufrccht 
suggests  that  the  verb  vpintmahe  governs  a double  accusative,  and  that  the  words 
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“ Zeus  is  the  iEther,  Zeus  is  the  Earth,  Zeus  is  the  Heaven.  Zeus  is 
all  things,  and  whatever  is  above  them.’’  See  Muller,  Lectures  on 
Language,  ii.  441. 

The  signification,  “ earth  " or  " nature,”  may  be  that  in  which  the 
word  Aditi  is  employed  in  R.V.  i.  24,  1 : Katya  nunath  katamatya 
amritdndm  mandmaht  chdru  dtvatya  numa  j ko  no  mahyai  Aditaye  punar 
dot  pitaram  cha  driscyam  mdlaram  cha  | 2.  Agner  vayam  prathamatya 
amritdndm  mandmaht  chdru  dev  at y a ndma  | sa  no  mahyai  Aditaye  punar 
dot  pitaram  cha  dnieyam  mdlaram  cha  | “ of  which  god,  now,  of  which 
all  the  immortals,  shall  we  invoke  the  amiable  name  ? who  shall  give 
us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I may  behold  my  father  and  my 
mother  ? 2.  Let  us  invoke  the  amiable  name  of  the  divine  Agni,  the 
first  of  tho  immortals  ; he  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I 
may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother.”  These  words  are  declared  in 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana  to  have  been  uttered  by  Sunossepa  when  he 
was  about  to  be  immolated  (see  Professor  Wilson’s  Essay  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xiii.  100 ; Professor  Roth’s  paper  in 
Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  i.  46 ; Muller’s  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 
pp.  408  ff. ; Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  460  ff.,  and  the  First  Vol. 
of  this  work,  pp.  355  ff.  In  regard  to  the  passage  immediately  before 
us,  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  500,  and  his  Translation  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  i.  243,  may  also  be  consulted).  Whether  this  account  be  correct  or 
not,  the  words  may  be  understood  as  spoken  by  some  one  in  danger  of 
death  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  who  prayed  to  be  permitted  again  to 
behold  the  face  of  nature.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  tho 
epithet  mahi,  “ great,”  applied  in  this  verse  to  Aditi,  which  would  not 
be  so  suitable  if,  with  Roth  (*.«.),  we  should  take  the  word  here  in  the 
sense  of  “freedom”  or  “security.”  If  we  should  understand  the  father 
and  mother  whom  the  suppliant  is  anxious  to  behold,  as  meaning  heaven 

mean  “We  ask  Aditi  for  aarratdti,"  (whatever  that  may  mean).  In  an  ingenious 
excursus  on  R.V.  i.  94,  15  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  519  ff.),  Profeasor  Benfey  regards 
the  word  as  coming  originally  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  tdlut,  of  which  he 
supposes  tho  primitive  form  to  have  been  tah-ohU,  and  to  have  tho  same  signification. 
This  sense  certainly  suits  the  context  of  the  four  passages  on  which  principally  lie 
founds  it,  viz.,  i,  10C,  2 ; iii.  64,  11 ; ix.  96,  4 ; x.  36,  14.  In  a note  to  his  trans- 
lation of  this  paper  (Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  470)  he  explains  the  words  under 
consideration,  *•  we  supplicate  Aditi  for  welfare.”  In  his  transl.  of  R.V.  i.  247, 
Muller  similarly  renders  them  : We  implore  Aditi  for  health  and  wealth.” 
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and  earth  (see  above),  it  would  become  still  more  probable  that  Aditi  is 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  “ nature.”  Sayan  a (in  loco)  understands 
the  word  of  the  Earth  (pfithiryai). 


(8)  Aditi  at  a forgiver  of  tin. 

Jtcnfey  in  his  translation  of  the  hymn  just  referred  to  i.  24  (Orient 
und  Occident,  i.  33),  treats  Aditi  as  a proper  name,  and  explains  it  as 
denoting  11  sinlessness.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  goddess  Aditi  is  undoubtedly  in  many  other  texts  connected 
with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  sin.  Thus  at  the  end  of  this  same 
hymn  (i.  24,  15),  it  is  said : Ud  uttamam  Varuna  pdiam  asmad  ava 
adhamam  vi  madhyamam  srathaya  | at  ha  vayam  Aditya  orate " lava 
anCtgasah  Adiiaye  tyuma  | “Varuga,  loose  from  us  the  uppermost^ 
the  middle,  and  the  lowest  bond.  Then  may  we,  o Aditya,  by  thy 
ordination,  be  without  sin  against  Aditi.”  " 

The  same  reference  is  also  found  in  the  following  texts : 

L 162,  22.  “May  Aditi  make  us  sinless”  (anagaetvam  no  Aditih 
kfinotu). 

ii.  27,  14.  “Aditi,  Mitra,  and  Varuga,  be  gracious  if  we  have  com- 
mitted any  sin  against  you”  ( Adite  Mitra  Varunauta  mjrila  yad  vo  vayam 
chakpima  hack  chid  Sgah). 

iv.  1 2,  4.  11  Whatever  offence  wo  have,  through  our  folly,  committed 
against  thee,  after  the  manner  of  men,  o most  youthful  god,  make  us 
free  from  sin  against  Aditi ; loosen  our  sins  altogether  away,  o Agni  ” 

“ On  the  different  senses  of  the  word  crate  see  MiiUer,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  225  ff. 
Here  he  renders  “ under  thy  auspices,”  p.  228. 

*7  The  abstract  noun  adititva  occurs  along  with  anagaslta,  “ sinlessness,"  in  the 
following  line  (vii.  61,  1)  : anayatlve  adititre  turdta  imam  yqjnam  dad  hat  it  irotha. 
maniih,  “ May  the  mighty  gods,  listening  to  ns,  preserve  this  ceremony  in  sinlessness, 
and  prosperity.”  Though  adititva  is  joined  with  anayattva,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  have  the  same  sense. — In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmapa  x.  6,  5,  5 (=  Bphad 
Aranyaka  Upanishad,  p.  63  ff.,)  the  name  of  Aditi  is  explained  from  the  root  ad,  to 
eat:  “Whatever  he  created,  he  began  to  eat:  for  Aditi  derives  her  (or  his)  name 
from  this,  that  she  (or  he)  cats  every  thing  ” {yad  yad  era  asrijala  tad  attum  adhri- 
yata  \ tarvam  vat  atti  iti  tad  Aditer  adititvam).  Aditi  is  an  epithet  of  Agni  in  R.V. 
iv.  1,  20 ; vii.  9,  3 ; and  of  Aryaman  in  ix.  81,  5.  Yaska  tells  us  that  Agni  also  is 
called  Aditi  ( Agnir  apy  aditir  uehyate,  Nir.  xi.  23),  and  quotes  in  proof  of  this  the 
16th  verse  of  a hymn  to  Agni,  R.V.  i.  94.  In  vii.  62,  1,  the  worshippers  ask  that 
they  may  be  adilayah,  which  Sayaga  renders  by  akhantjanTyah,  " invincible.” 
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( Yaeh  chid  hi  U purushatra  yavithfha  achittibhih  chakj-ima  kaeh  chid 
dgah  | kridhi  ru  atman  Aditer  andgdn  vi  endmsi  Si&ratho  vishcag  Agne). 

v.  82,  6.  “ May  we  be  free  from  sin  against  Aditi  through  the  help 
of  the  divine  Savitji  ” ( andgasah  Aditaye  devaiya  Savituh  tare). 

vii.  87,  7.  “ May  we,  fulfilling  the  ordinances  of  Aditi,  be  without 
sin  towards  Vanina,  who  is  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  committed 
sin  ” (yo  mrilaydti  chalcnuhe  chid  ago  vayam  tydma  Varune  andgdh  | 
anu  vraldni  Aditer  ridhantah). 

vii.  93,  7.  “ Whatever  sin  we  have  committed,  be  thou  (Agni)  com- 
passionate : may  Aryaman  and  Aditi  sever  it  from  us  ” (yat  iim  dgai 
chair ima  tat  tu  mj-ila  tad  Aryamd  Aditih  iiirathantu). 

x.  12,  8.  “ May  Mitra  here,  may  Aditi,  may  the  divine  Savitji  de- 
clare us  sinless  to  Varuna”  ( Mitro  no  atra  Aditir  andgdn  Sacitd  deco 
Varundya  cochat). 

A consideration  of  these  passages,  where  Aditi  is  supplicated  for  for- 
giveness of  sin,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  the 
great  power  which  wields  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and  controls  the 
destinies  of  men  by  moral  laws;  and  the  idea  derives  some  support 
from  her  connection  with  Varuna,  whose  bonds  are  so  often  referred  to 
as  afflicting  sinners."  But  this  supposition  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
many  others  of  the  gods  are  in  the  same  way  petitioned  for  pardon,  as 
Savitji  (iv.  54,  3)  and  other  deities,  as  the  Sun,  Dawn,  Heaven  and 
Earth  (x.  35,  2,  3),  Agni  (iii.  54,  19). 

(9)  Aditi1/  position  sometime!  ntbordinats. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  some  of 
the  principal  Vedic  deities,  she  is  yet,  in  other  texts,  represented  as 
playing  a subordinate  part. 

Thus,  in  vii.  38,  4,  she  is  mentioned  as  celebrating  the  praises  of 
Savitji,  along  with  her  Bons  Varuiia,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman,  and  wel- 
coming his  aid  (abhi  yam  detl  Aditir  gpindti  savam  devatya  Saritur 
jus  hand  | abhi  tamrdjo  Varuno  gfinanti  abhi  Mitrdto  Aryamd  tajothah) ; 
and  in  viii.  12,  14,  she  is  declared  to  have  produced  a hymn  to  Indra 
uta  tvardje  Aditih  ttomam  Indrdya  jijanat  \ puruprasattam  iitaye  j-ita- 
tya  yat). 

“ 8ee  on  this  subject  Muller's  transl.  of  the  R.V.  i.  244  ff. 
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(10)  Creation  at  deteribed  in  Iiig-tcda  x.  72;  birth  of  Aditi,  Daksha, 
the  gods,  and  the  Adityat. 

In  a hymn  of  the  tenth  book  (the  72nd),  supposed  from  its  contents 
to  bo  of  a comparatively  late  date,  the  process  of  creation  is  described 
at  greater  length  than  in.  any  earlier  passage,  and  the  share  which 
Aditi  took  in  it  is  not  very  intelligibly  set  forth  : M 
x.  72,  1.  Devdndm  nu  rayaiii  jdnd  pra  r ochdma  vipanyayil  \ uktheshu 
iatyamdnethu  yah  paiyad  uttare  yuge  \ 2.  Brahmanaspatir  eta  earn  kar- 
mdirah  ivddhamat  | decdnuih  pQrrye  yuge  asatah  tad  ajdyata  | 3.  Drru- 
ndm  yuge  prathame  asatah  tad  ajdyata  | tad  dsdh  anv  ajdyanta  tad  Uttu- 
napadat  pari  | 4.  Bhiir  jajne  Uttunapado  bhuvah  dad h ajdyanta  | Aditer 
Daktho  ajdyata  Dakthdd  u Aditih  pari  | 5.  Aditir  hi  q/anithfa  Daksha 
yd  duhitd  tava  | turn  devdh  anv  ajdyanta  bhadruh  amrilabandhavah  \ 6. 
Yad  devdh  adah  talile  susamrabdhuh  atishfhata  \ attra  vo  nrityatdm  ira 
tivro  renur  apdyata  | 7.  Yad  devdh  yatayo  yathd  bhuvanuni  apinvata  | 
attra  tamudre  a gulham  & turyam  ajabharttana  \ 8.  Athfau  putrdso 
Aditer  ye  juldt  tanvas  pari  \ decdn  upa  pra  ait  taptabhih  pard  mdrt- 
tdnifam  dtyal  | 9.  Saptabhih  putrair  Aditih  upa  prait  purryam  yugam  \ 
prajdyai  mrityave  tvat  pttnar  mdrttundam  dbharat  | 

“ 1.  Let  us,  in  chaunted  hymns,  with  praise,  declare  the  births  of 
the  gods, — any  of  us  who  in  (this)  latter  age  may  behold  them.  2. 
Brahmanaspati  blew  forth  these  births  like  a blacksmith."  In  the 
earliest  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent. 

3.  In  the  first  ago  of  the  gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non- 
existent: thereafter  the  regions  sprang,  thereafter,  from  Uttanapad. 

4.  Tho  earth  sprang  from  Uttanapad,  from  the  earth  sprang  the 
regions : Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha.  5.  For 
Aditi  was  produced,  she  who  is  thy  daughter,  o Daksha.  After  her 

" I have  already  given  this  translation  in  toI.  iv.  of  this  work,  pp.  10,  11,  but 
repeat  it  here,  with  some  variations,  for  tho  sake  of  completeness.  Prof.  Muller  in 
his  transl.  of  tho  R.V.  pp.  234  f.  gives  a version  of  the  first  four  verses.  In  the  first 
verse,  second  line,  he  proposes  to  read  yat  for  yah  and  to  translate  “ that  a man  may 
see  thorn,”  etc.  In  the  third  verso  he  takes  Uttanapadas,  where  it  first  occurs,  for  a 
nominative,  and  in  the  fourth  verse  for  a genitive.  Whichever  way  we  take  the 
words,  there  is  a double  production  of  the  regions  ; first,  either  (a)  from  Uttanapad, 
or  (b)  after  the  non-existent,  but  before  Uttanapad,  to  which  they  gave  birth,  and, 
second,  from  the  earth,  which  itself  sprang  from  Uttanapad. 
w Compare  B.V.  iv.  2,  17 ; and  i.  81,  3, 
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the  gods  were  born,  happy,  partakers  of  immortality.  6.  When,  gods, 
ye  moved,  agitated,  upon  those  waters,  then  a violent  dust*1  issued 
from  you,  as  from  dancers.  7.  When,  gods,  yo,  like  strenuous  men,*3 
replenished  the  worlds,  then  ye  drew  forth  the  sun  which  was  hidden 
in  the  (aerial  ?)  ocean.  8.  Of  the  eight  sons”  of  Aditi  who  were 
born  from  her  body,  she  approached  the  gods  with  seven,  and  cast  out 
Marttiinda  (the  eighth).  9.  With  seven  sons  Aditi  approached  the 
former  generation  (of  gods) : she  again  produced  Marttiinda  for  birth  as 
well  as  for  death.*4 

*’  Compare  R.V.  iv.  42,  S.  . . . Indra  h iyarmi  rtnum  abbibhutynfih. 

n Y at  ayah. — This  word  is  taken  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  s.t>.  as  tho  name  of  as 
ancient  family  connected  with  the  Bhrigus,  R.V.  viii.  3,  9 ; viii.  6,  18,  to  whom  some 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  in  x.  72,  7 (the  verse  before  us). 
The  word  also  occurs  in  R.V.  vii.  13,  1,  where  it  is  applied  to  Agni  (Yaievanaraya 
yataye  maUrmm).  The  second  of  the  verses  quoted  by  B.  and  R.  (viii.  6,  18)  is  as 
follows:  ye  Indra  yatayae  tea  Bhjriyaro  ye  eha  tiuhfuvith  | mama  id  ugra  e'mdhi 
haram  | “ Indra,  the  Yatis,  and  the  Bhrigus,  who  praised  thee : — hear,  o fiery  god,  my 
invocation.”  Here  a family  of  men  may  be  meant,  as  also  in  viii.  3,  9 (yena  yatibhyo 
B bn  jape  dhane  kite).  In  one  of  the  few  verses  of  the  Satna-rcda  which  are  not  found 
in  the  R.V.,  viz.  ii.  304,  (but  which  is  not  referred  to  in  B.  and  R.'s  Lexicon,  although 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  A.V.  ii.  6,  3,  which  has  some  different  readings,  is  cited) 
the  words  Yati  and  Bhfigu  both  occur : Indrae  turuehan  Mitro  na  jaghdna  Vril train 
Yatir  na  | bibheda  Balam  lihnjur  na  men  he  eatrim  made  eotnaeya  | “ The  impetuous 
Indra  slew  Vyittra  as  (did)  Mitra,  os  (did)  the  Yati ; he  pierced  Bala  as  (did)  Bhfigu ; 
he  overcame  his  enemies  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  sima-juice.”  The  parallel  passage 
of  the  A.V.  (in  Roth  and  Whitney's  ed.)  reads  yatir  na,  the  accusative  feminine,  instead 
of  yatir  na,  the  nom.  masc.  The  Lexicon  also  refers  to  the  Ait.  Br.  vii.  28  (quoted 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work  (2nd  ed.)  pp.  437  f-),  where  Indra  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  Yatis  to  wolves ; and  to  other  passages  in  which  the  same  legend  in 
noticed. 

53  Compare  A.V.  viii.  9,  21 : athfa-yonir  Aditir  aehla-putra  | In  the  Taitt.  Aran- 
yaka  i.  13,  1,  the  Earth  is  said  to  have  hud  eight  births,  eight  sons,  and  eight  hus- 
bands  (athfayonlm  a$h{aputrdm  athfapatnlm  imam  mahTm). 

91  The  8th  and  0th  verses  are  quoted  in  the  Taittirlya  Arajjyaka  i.  13,  2,  3; 
where  the  reading  of  the  last  line  of  verse  9,  is  as  follows : prajayai  mrityava  tat 
para  mdrttdndam  dbharat  | The  commentator  explains  the  last  verse  thus : 44  Aditi 
approached  her  husband  preparatory  to  the  procreation  of  her  sons,  and  with  a view 
to  their  birth;  and  she  abandoned  Marttiinda  that  he  might  die*’  {tad-utpadanartham 
“party am  yugam " tad  utpatti-purva-kiil inam  pati-samyogam  “prajayai”  prajot - 
palty-artham  44  upoprait  ” prlti-purrakam  praptavati  | . . . MarttundTikhyam  a$h- 
tamam  putram  “ par  abharat " parityaktavati  iti  yat  tat  “ mrityava  ” mfityu-mmit- 
t<tm  | Marttando  hi  mrityor  eva  hetur  na  prajabhirpiddh/h  |),  and  he  adds  that 
“ M urttunda  means  one  in  consequence  of  whose  birth  the  egg  has  become  dead  ** 

( mritam  andaih  yadlya-janmana  sa  Marttondah)  ; according  to  the  Smfiti : mrita'nde 
jayate  yasmad  Mdrttandah  $a  h da  hr  it  ah  | “ He  is  colled  Miirttfqj<?a  because  he  was 
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Yaska  has  the  following  remarks  on  Terse  4 of  this  hymn  in  the 
Nirukta,  xi.  23 : 

Aditya  Dahhah  ity  dhur  Aditya-madhye  cha  stutah  \ Aditir  Ddkthd • 
yanl  “ Aditcr  Lkihho  ajuyata  Dak-thud  u Aditih  pari”  iti  cha  \ tat 
katham  vpapadycta  \ tamdna-janmdnau  tydtdm  iti  | a pi  td  deta-dhar- 
mena  it  a retar  a-jan  miinau  tydtdm  itaretara-prakriti  | 

“ Daksha  is,  they  say,  an  Aditya  (or  son  of  Aditi),  and  is  praised 
among  the  Adityns.  And  Aditi  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of 
Daksha  (according  to  this  text),  ‘ Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi 
from  Daksha.’  How  can  this  be  possible?  They  may  have  had  the 
same  origin ; or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  may  havo 
been  born  from  each  other,  and  have  derived  their  substanco  from  each 
other.".*8 

Another  instance  of  the  same  reciprocal  generation  is  found  in  R.V. 
x.  90,  5 : Tatmdd  Virud  ajdyata  Virtijo  adhi  Purtuhah  | “From  him 
(Purusha)  sprang  Viraj  ; and  from  Viraj  (sprang)  Purusha.’’ 

born  when  the  egg  was  dead."  See  also  the  549th  line  of  the  Harivarasa  quoted  in  the 
4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  11,  note.  The  S'atapatha  Br.'ihmaos,  iii.  1,  3,  3 (already 
quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  12),  has  the  following  explanation  of  the  8th 
Terse  : Ashtau  ha  ear  putrhh  Aditih  \ yams  tv  Had  devah  Adityah  ity  dchakthatv 
tapta  ha  tra  te  | or ikpitam  ha  aehtamaih  janayitnehakara  Mdrtthndam  | tandtgho  ha 
era  asa  yiivdn  era  urdhrat  taphms  tiryah  purusha-eammitah  ity  u ha  eke  iihuh  | 4.  Te 
u ha  ete  Tiehur  devah  Adityuh  " yad  asmiin  anu  a/anima  tad  amuyii  iva  bhud  hanta 
imam  rikararama”  iti  tain  richabur  yatha  ayam  punuho  rikritah  | tasya  ytini 
mhmsani  eankpitya  tamiyaeue  tato  haeti  eamabhavat  | . . - Yam  u ha  tad  viehaknu  ea 
Vivatriin  Adityae  tasya  imah  prajah  | " Aditi  had  eight  sons.  But  there  were  only 
seven  (of  them)  whom  men  call  the  Aditya  deities.  For  she  bore  the  eighth,  Murt- 
tiinda,  undeveloped  into  any  distinctions  of  shape  (without  bands,  feet,  ete. — Coram.), 
and  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  or  of  the  size  of  a man, 
according  to  some.  The  Aditya  gods  said  1 If  in  his  nature  he  doe*  not  resemble  us, 
it  will  be  fatal ; come  let  us  shape  him.'  They  did  so  os  this  man  is  shaped.  The 
flesh  which  they  cut  off  him,  and  threw  away,  became  an  elephant.  ...  He  whom 
they  so  shaped  was  the  Aditya  VivasTat,  of  whom  come  these  creatures."  The  passage 
of  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  6,  1,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work  p.  26,  also  alludes 
to  Aditi’s  second  parturition  having  resulted  in  an  abortive  egg  (vypiddham  andam). 

m In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta  (p.  151)  Professor  Roth  thus  translates  the  4th 
and  5th  verses  of  this  hymn  : “ BhO  (the  world)  was  bom,  and  from  her  opened  womb 
sprang  the  Regions;  from  Aditi  (Eternity)  was  bom  Daksha  (spiritual  power),  and 
from  Daksha  again  Aditi.  5.  Yes,  Aditi  was  bom,  o Daksha,  she  who  is  thy 
daughter ; after  her  sprung  forth  the  gods,  the  blessed  possessors  of  immortality."  H e 
then  proceeds : “ Daksha,  (spiritual  power)  is  the  male  energy,  which  generates  the 
gods  in  eternity.  As  BhQ  (the  world,  or  being)  and  space  are  the  principles  of  the 
finite,  so  both  of  these  arc  the  originators  of  divine  life." 
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Daksha  and  Aditi  are  connected  in  two  other  texts : 
x.  5,  7.  Aeach  cha  each  cha  parame  ryoman  Dakehaeya  janmann  Aditer 
upaethe  | Agnir  nah  prathamajdh  pitaeya  pdrve  dyuni  criehabhas  cha 
dhenuh  | “(A  principle)  not  existing  (actually),  but  existing  (poten- 
tially) in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creative  potency  of  Daksha  and  in 
the  womb  of  Aditi, — Agni  (became)  in  a former  age  the  first  bom  of 
our  ritual,  and  is  both  a vigorous  bull  and  a cow.”  “ 

x.  64,  5.  Dakehaeya  id  Adite  janmani  crate  rdjdnd  Milru-iarund  d 
vivdsaei  | “ Thou,  o Aditi,  dost  tend  the  two  kings  Mitra  and  Yaruga 
after  the  production  and  by  the  will  of  Daksha.”  n 

Though  the  above  passage,  x.  72,  4,  5,  represents  Daksha  as  at  once 
the  father  and  the  son  of  Aditi,  the  older  Yedic  mythology,  as  we  shall 
see  from  R.Y.  ii.  27,  1,  in  the  next  section,  describes  him  as  one  of  the 
Adityas,  and  consequently  as  her  son.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
passages,  vi.  50,  2,  and  vii.  66,  2,  in  which  the  epithet  Daksha-pitpi  is 
applied  to  the  gods,  and  a third,  viiL  25,  5,  in  which  two  of  the 
Adityas  are  styled  edn fi  dakehaeya  eukratu.  What  is  the  signification 
of  these  epithets  ? The  first  of  the  passages,  vi.  50,  2,  is  as  follows : 
Sujyotiehah  turya  Dakeha-pitrln  anugaetre  tumaho  vlhi  devdn  \ dctjan- 
tndno  ye  jritaeupah  eatydh  ecarvanto  yajatuk  Agni-jihvdfi  \ “ 0 mighty 
Surya,  visit  in  sinlessness  the  resplendent  gods,  the  sons  of  Daksha,  [or 
possessors  of  powers],  who  have  two  births,  are  holy,  true,  celestial, 
adorable,  and  have  Agni  on  their  tongues.” 

vii.  66,  2.  Yd  dhdrayanta  devdh  eudakehd  Daktha-pitard  | aeurydya 
pramahaed  | “ 'Which  two  wise  gods  (i.e.  Mitra  and  Vanina),  the  mighty 
Bons  of  Daksha, — [or  possessors  of  powers], — tho  deities  have  esta- 
blished to  exercise  divine  rule.” 

In  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  i.  2,  3,  1 (p.  309  in  Bibl.  Ind.),  the  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods  : Yedevah  manojutdh  manoyujah  eudakehdh 
Dah.hapitarax  te  nah  pdntu  | “ May  those  deities  who  are  mind-bora, 
mind-exerting,  intelligent,  who  have  Daksha  for  their  father,”  protect 
and  deliver  ns,”  etc. 

*•  Sec  Langlois’  version.  Miiller  (Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  234)  renders  the  first  line 
only,  and  does  not  advert  to  the  second. 

” See  Muller's  version  in  his  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  p.  234.  In  his  Illustrations 
of  the  Nirukta,  p.  161,  Roth  translates  the  line  “ And  thou,  o Aditi,  who  after  their  pro- 
duction by  Daksha,  and  by  his  command,  serves!  the  two  kings  Mitra  and  Varuna,''  etc. 

**  The  commentator  explains  the  word  Dakeha-piterah  as  = Dakehah  prajdpattr 
fitpndako  yetbnm  tf.  “ those  of  whom  the  PrajSpati  Daksha  is  the  generator." 
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Doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  propriety  of  taking  Daksha  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages  to  represent  a person,  from  the  fact  that  in  R.V.  viii. 
25,  5,  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  not  only  called  the  “ strong  sons  of 
Daksha  ” (#ana  JJakshatya  tukrald),  but  also  the  “ grandsons  of  mighty 
strength  ” ( napdtd  tavato  mahah).  In  his  interpretation  of  vi.  50,  2, 
Sayan  a explains  Daktha-pitfln  as  Dakthak  pitdmaho  yet  ham  U | “ they 
of  whom  Daksha  is  the  progenitor.’’  In  the  second  passage  rii.  66,  2, 
however,  he  takes  the  same  compound  to  signify  the  preservers,  or 
lords  of  strength  ” (balatya  pnlakau  trdminau  rd).  The  epithet  “ son 
of  strength”  ( *aha»a*putra , t ahatah  »ilau)  is  applied  to  Agni  viii.  49,  2; 
viii.  60,  11 ; viii.  64,  3 ; and  savasah  putra  “son  of  might”  to  Indra 
in  viii.  79,  3,  and  viii.  81,  14.  In  viii.  58,  4,  Indra  is  called  the 
“son  of  truth”  (tdnum  tatyarya) ; and  the  gods  are  called  “sons  of 
immortality”  in  vi.  52,  9 ( tunavah  amj-itatya),  and  in  x.  13, 1 ( amritatya 
putruh).  Professor  ltoth  in  his  Lexicon  assigns  to  dahhapitarah  the 
sense  of  “preserving,  possessing,  bestowing  powers;”  and  supports  his 
view  by  quoting  various  other  texts  of  the  R.V.  This  signification  is 
approved  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  his  review  of  this  article.  Professor  Muller 
translates  the  word  by  “ fathers  of  strength,"  Trans,  of  R.  V.  i.  235  f. 

In  the  Satapatha  Brahmans,  ii.  4,  4,  2,  Daksha  is  identified  with 
Prajapati,  or  the  creator.’’" 

The  part  which  he  plays  in  the  later  mythology,  founded,  no  doubt, 
on  the  Vedic  texts  which  I have  quoted,  may  bo  seen  by  consulting 
Professor  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Puniga,  Dr.  Hall's  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  100, 
108  ff. : vol.  ii.  pp.  9-26,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  According  to  the  first 
account  he  is  one  of  Brahma's  mind-born  sons  (p.  100),  and  marries 
Prasuti  (p.  108),  who  bears  him  twenty-four  daughters,  among  whom 
Aditi  is  not  specified.  In  the  second  account,  however  (vol.  ii.  p.  26), 
Aditi  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  sixty  daughters  who,  along  with  Diti, 
Danu,  and  ten  others,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to 
KaSyapa,  to  whom  she  (Aditi)  bore  the  twelve  Adityas  (p.  27.  See 
also  the  M.  Bh.  Adi-parva,  3135.)  According  to  the  third  account 
(vol.  iii.  p.  230),  Aditi  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  the 
mother  of  Vivasvat,  the  Sun.  In  a passage  in  one  of  the  recensions  of 
the  Ramayana  (Schlegel,  i.  31,  Calc.  ed.  i.  29),  in  the  Mahabharata, 

” See  tho  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  24.  In  the  sequel  of  the  passage  in  the  S'.  P. 
Br.,  ii.  4,  4,  6,  a person  named  Daksha,  the  son  of  l’arvata,  is  mentioned. 
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and  in  the  Bhfigavata  Purana,  viii.  16,  I ff.,  Aditi  is  described  as  the 
wife  of  Kaiyapa,  and  the  mother  of  Vishnu  in  his  dwarf  incarnation. 
(See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  1 16  ff.) 

An  older  authority,  however,  the  Vaj.  Sanbita,  gives  quite  a different 
account  of  the  relation  of  Aditi  to  Vishnu,  as  it  (xxix.  60  = Taitt.  S. 
viL  5,  14,  1)  represents  her  to  be  his  wife  ( Adityai  Vithnu-patnyai 
eharuh.m  In  the  following  passage  of  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita  iv.  (p.  34<* 
of  the  India  Office  MS.)  also  she  is  similarly  described:  Vishfambho 
divo  dharunah  prithivyd  tuyeiand  jagato  Vithnu-patni  \ vika-vyachah 
uhayantl  subhutih  sit'd  no  tutu  Aditir  upasthe  \ “ Supporter  of  the  sky, 
sustainer  of  the  earth,  sovereign  of  this  world,  wife  of  Vishnu,  may 
the  all-embracing  and  powerful  Aditi,  filling  us  with  vigour,  be 
auspicious  to  us  (abiding)  in  her  lap.” 

la>  In  A.V.viL  46, 3,  Sinlvfill  seems  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Vishnu  (Vithnoh  patnT). 
Another  goddess  is  said  in  Taitt.  Br.  iii  1,  2,  6,  to  be  the  wife  of  the  same  god 
{Mahim  dnlm  Vuhnupatnlm). 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  AD  ITT  AS. 

The  sons  of  Aditi  specified  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1,  are  these  six:  Mitre, 
Ary  am  an,  Bhaga,  Vampa,  Daksha,  and  AniSa  (firing  girak  Adityebkyo 
ghritasnuk  tanad  rdjabkyo  juked  juhomi  | srinotu  Mitro  Aryamd  Bhago 
nan  tunjuto  Varuno  Daktho  A msah  |).  In  ix.  114,  3,  the  Adityas  are 
spoken  of  as  seven  in  number,  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned  ( devah 
adityak  yt  tapla  tebkik  somulhiraksha  nah).m  In  x.  72,  8,  9,  ns  wo  have 
already  Been,  it  is  declared  that  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  of  whom  she  only 
presented  seven  to  the  gods,  casting  out  Marttanda,  the  eighth,  though 
she  is  said  to  have  afterwards  brought  him  forward.  Here,  again,  the 
names  of  the  rest  are  omitted.  In  A.V.  viii.  9,  21,  also,  as  quoted  above, 
p.  38,  Aditi  is  said  to  have  had  eight  sons.  Surya  is,  in  a few  places, 
spoken  of  as  an  Aditya,  viz.  in  E.V.  i.  50, 1 2 (ud  agud  ay  am  Adityak) ; i. 
191,  9 (ud  apaptad  asait  suryah  . . . Adityak) ; viii.  90,  11  ;1<n  and 
as  an  Aditeya  (this  word  equally  means  * son  of  Aditi  ’),  identified  with 
Agni,  he  is  said  (x.  88,  11), 1M  to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods  in  the 
sky.  In  viii.  18,  3,  Savityi  is  named  along  with  Bhaga,  Yaruna,  Mitre, 
and  Aryaman,  four  of  the  Adityas,  after  that  class  of  deities  had  been 
celebrated  generally  in  the  preceding  verse.  Surya  or  Savitpi  there- 
fore appears  to  have  a certain  claim  to  be  considered  the  seventh 
Aditya  (compare  A.V.  xiii,  2,  9,  and  37,  where  the  sun  is  called  the 
son  of  Aditi,  Aditek  putrak  and  Adityak  putram).  We  have  seen  above 
(pp.  13  f.,  note  19)  that  Indra  also  is  in  one  passage  (B..V.  vii.  85,  4), 

101  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  101  ff.,  where  these  and  many  other  passages 
relating  to  the  Adityas  are  quoted. 

lu2  The  last-mentioned  text  is  as  follows : Ban  makan  mi  Surya  bal  Aditya  makan 
an  | ...  . £a(  Surya  iravata  makan  an  \ “ 0 great  art  thou,  Surya ! 0 son  of 
Aditi,  thou  art  great ! ....  0 Surya,  in  renown  thou  art  great,”  etc. 

108  Yaded  enam  adaihur  yqjniyato  divi  depak  Suryam  Aditeyam.  See  Nirukta  u. 
13 ; vii.  29.  In  x.  37,  1,  however,  the  Sun  is  called  the  Son  of  the  Heaven  (dtvat 
putraya  turyaya) ; and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  be  is  called  the  eye  of  Mitra  and 
Yanina. 
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addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Varuna. lw  In  A.V.  viii.  2,  15,  the 
Sun  and  Moon  are  called  Adityas  (tattra  tvd  ” dityau  raksfuitdm  surya- 
chandramasav  ubhau  |).  In  A.V.  ix.  1,  4,  the  goldcn-hued  Madhukasa 
is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Adityas,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Vasus 
[Matu.  ” ditydndm  duhitd  Fasundm  ....  hiranya-varnd  Madhukasa). 

In  the  Taittirlya  Veda  (quoted  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  ii.  27,  1)  the 
Adityas  are  Baid  to  be  eight  in  number  : Mitra,  Varuna,  Dhatyi,  Arya- 
man,  Amsu,  {sic)  Bhaga,  Indra,  and  Vivasvat.  Here  five  names  corre- 
spond with  those  given  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1,  while  Daksha  is  omitted, 
and  three  names  are  added,  Dhatyi,  Vivasvat  (who  may  be  identified 
with  Surya),  and  Indra. 

The  same  names  are  given  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  i.  1,  9,  1 (a 
passage  already  cited  in  the  1st.  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  27,  but  repeated 
here  for  facility  of  reference) : 

Aditih  putrakdmd  Sddhyebhyo  derebhyo  brahmaudanam  apachat  | tasyai 
uchheshanam  adaduh  \ tat  prdindt  | sd  rate  ’dhatta  \ tasyai  Dhdtd  cha 
Aryamd  cha  ajdyetdm  | sd  dvitlyam  apachat  | 2.  Tasyai  uchheshanam 
adaduh  | tat  prdindt  | sd  reto  'dhatta  tasyai  Mitrai  cha  Farunai  cha 
ajdyetdm  i sd  tritiyam  apachat  \ tasyai  uchheshanam  adaduh  \ tat  prdi- 
ndt | sd  reto  'dhatta  | tasyai  Aihiai  cha  Bhagai  cha  ajdyetdm  \ sd  char- 
turtham  apachat  \ tasyai  uchhes/ianam  adaduh  | tat  prdindt  | sd  reto 
’ dhatta  | tasyai  Indrai  cha  Ficascdmi  cha  ajdyetdm  | 

“ Aditi,  being  desirous  of  sons,  cooked  a brahmaudana  oblation  for 
the  gods  the  Sadhyas.  They  gave  her  the  remains  of  it,  which  Bhe  ate. 
She  conceived,  and  Dhatyi  and  Aryaman  were  born  to  her."  The  same 
thing  is  done  a second  time,  when  she  brings  forth  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
— a third  time,  when  she  bears  Am 6a  and  Bhaga, — and  a fourth  time, 
when  she  gives  birth  to  Indra  and  Vivasvat.  (Comp,  the  passage  from 
the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  6, 1,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  26  f.) 
In  one  place  (iii.  1,  3,  3),  already  quoted  in  p.  50,  tho  S'utapatha  Brah- 
mana speaks  of  the  Adityas  as  becoming  eight  by  the  addition  of  Mart- 
tanda ; but  in  two  other  passages  (vi.  1,  2,  8;  xi.  6,  3,  8),  quoted  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  102,  as  being  twelve  in  number.  In  tho 
first  of  these  two  latter  texts  they  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  twelve 
drops  generated  by  Prajapati  (in  which  case  they  could  not  have  been 

,M  Although  in  their  Sanhitu  text  both  Muller  and  Aufrecht  read  AdityS,  they  both 
give  Adityi  the  dual  at  tho  reading  of  the  Pad*  text. 
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sons  of  Aditi),  and  in  the  second  they  are  identified  with  the  twelve 
months."”  In  the  later  Indian  literature  they  are  always  said  to  be 
twelve  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  101-106). 

Professor  Roth  (in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  68  f.)  has  the 
following  observations  on  the  Adityas  : “ There  (in  the  highest  heaven) 
dwell  and  reign  those  gods  who  bear  in  common  the  name  of  Adityas. 
We  must,  however,  if  we  would  discover  their  earliest  character,  aban- 
don the  conceptions  which  in  a later  age,  and  even  in  that  of  the  heroio 
poems,  were  entertained  regarding  these  deities.  According  to  this 
conception  they  were  twelve  sun-gods,  beuring  evident  reference  to  the 
twelve  months.  But  for  the  most  ancient  period  wc  must  hold  fast 
the  primary  signification  of  their  name.  They  are  the  inviolable,  im- 
perishable, eternal  beings.  Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  ele- 
ment which  sustains  them  and  is  sustained  by  them.”  See  above,  (p. 
87).  Further  on  he  adds:  “The  eternal  and  inviolable  element  in 
which  the  Adityas  dwell,  and  which  forms  their  essence,  is  the  celestial 
light.  The  Adityas,  the  gods  of  this  light,  do  not  therefore  by  any 
means  coincide  with  any  of  tho  forms  in  which  light  is  manifested  in 
the  universe.  They  are  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  dawn, 
but  the  eternal  sustainers  of  this  luminous  life,  which  exists,  as  it 
were,  behind  all  these  phenomena.” 

In  some  of  the  hymns  were  the  Adityas  (under  which  name  Yaruna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  seem  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  intended), 
are  celebrated  (see  especially  ii.  27),  they  are  characterized  by  the 
epithets  “bright”  ( iuchayah ),  “golden”  (hiranyay/ih),  “pure"  ( ihdra - 
putdh),  “sinless”  (avfijinuh),  “blameless”  (anaiadydh),  “holy,"  (rilara- 
nak)  “strong”  ( lahattriyah , viii.  56, 1),  “kings,”  “resistless”  ( arithfah ), 
“vast”  ( urarah ),  “deep”  ( gabhlruh ),  Bleepless”  {asraptiajah),  “un- 
winking ” (animuhuh)'m  “ many-eyed  ” ( bhuryakshuh , ii.  27,  3),  “ far- 
observing”  ( dirghadhiyah ),  “fixed  in  their  purpose”  ( dbritavrat&h ). 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them,  ii.  27,  3 ( sarvam  rdjahhyah  paramd 

103  In  the  S’.  P.  Br.  iii.  6,  1, 13,  a dispute  between  the  Adityas  and  Angirases 
regarding  a sacrifice  is  mentioned.  (Comp.  Tnitt.  Br.  iii.  9,  21, 1).  In  the  same  work, 
(the  S'p.  Br.)  iii.  2,  2,  9,  it  is  said  that  these  two  classes  of  beings  (the  Adityas  and 
Angirases)  were  both  descendants  of  Prujupati,  and  that  they  strove  together  for  the 
priority  in  ascending  to  heaven.  In  A.V.  xii.  3,  43  f.,  and  xix.  39,  5 also  they  are 
connected  with  one  another. 

“»  This  is  a characteristic  of  the  gods  in  general. 
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chid  anti),  they  uphold  and  preserve  things  both  moving  and  stationary 
( dhdrantayah  dditydso  jagat  ithuh  devdh  risvatya  bhuvanatya  gopak  | 
ibid.),  they  see  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  hearts,  and  distinguish  the 
honest  man  from  the  deceitful,  ii.  27,  3 ( antah  paiyanti  vrijand  uta 
tddhu  | viii.  18,  15,  pdkatri 1 sthana  devdh  hritsu  jdnUha  martyam  | upa 
dvayum  cha  advayum  eha),  they  are  holy  and  awful,  and  haters  of  false- 
hood and  punish  sin,  ii.  27, 4 {fitdvdnai  chayamdndh  rindni),  vii.  60,  5 
{ime  chela ro  anritasya  bhurek),  vii.  52,  2;  vii.  66,  13,  which  they  are 
entreated  to  forgive,  ii.  27, 14  ; ii.  29,  5 ; averting  from  the  worshipper 
the  consequences  of  the  transgressions  of  others  as  well  as  of  bis  own, 
vii.  52,  2 ; viii.  47,  8 ; or  transferring  those  penalties  of  sin,  whether 
open  or  secret,  to  the  head  of  Trita  Aptya,  viii.  47,  13  {pad  dpir  yad 
aplchyam  devato  a»ti  dushirilam  \ Trite  tad  viiram  Aptye  are  aimad 
dadhulana)  j1”  and  they  spread  nooses  for  their  enemies,  ii.  27,  16  {yah 
vo  mdyuh  abhidruhe  yajatruh  puidh  udityuh  ripave  cichrittuh).  They 
are  supplicated  for  various  boons,  for  protection,  offspring,  guidance, 
light,  long  life,  etc.  (see  R.V.  ii.  27,  5-7,  10,  11,  14;  viii.  18,  22. 
In  viii.  47,  2,  they  are  said  to  know  how  to  remove  transgressions,  and 
are  besought  to  extend  their  protection  to  their  worshipper,  as  birds 
spread  their  wings  over  their  young  {vida  deruh  aghdndm  Adilydeo  apt 3- 
kpitim  | pakthd  vayo  yathd  upari  ri  a»me  sarma  yachhata  | 3.  Vi  atme 
adhi  sarma  tat  pakthd  vayo  na  yantana ).lw  Their  servants  are  protected 
by  them  as  a warrior  is  when  encased  in  his  armour,  viii.  47, 8 {yushme 
detah  api  smasi  yudhy antah  iva  varmasu),  and  then  no  shaft,  however 
sharp  or  heavy,  can  strike  them  (ibid.  7 : na  tain  tigmaih  chana  tyajo  na 
drusad  abhi  tarn  guru  \ yasmai  u sarma  arudhcam  | See  Muller,  Trans, 
p.  255). 

The  Adityas  regarded  as  a class  of  gods  are  not,  however,  character- 
ized so  specifically  in  the  hymns,  as  two  of  the  individual  deities  who 
bear  that  general  designation,  I mean  Vanina  and  Mitra;  and  I shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  give  a fuller  account  of  the  two  latter,  (with  whose 
names  that  of  Aryaman  is  sometimes  associated),  omitting  any  further 
reference  to  Bhaga  and  Amsa,  who  are  rarely  mentioned;  and  to  Daksha, 
of  whom  something  has  been  already  said.  Surya  and  Savitri  will  be 
treated  separately. 

,<n  Roth,  t.v.  Trita  Aptya,  «ay«  this  god  is  conceived  m dwelling  in  the  remote 
distance,  removed  from  view,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  evil  is  sought 
to  be  transferred  to  him. 

>'•  Compare  Psalms,  xvii.  8 ; uxvi.  7 ; lxl.  4 ; Ixiii.  7 ; xci.  4. 
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SECTION  V. 

MITRA  AND  VARUNA. 

(1)  General  idea  of  three  two  godt. 

These  two  deities  are  very  frequently  found  in  conjunction.  Vanina 
is  also  often  separately  celebrated ; Mitra  but  seldom.  Their  frequent 
association  is  easily  explained  if  the  commentators  are  right  in  under- 
standing Mitra  to  represent  the  day,  and  Varuna  the  night.  Thus 
Sayana  says  on  R.V.  i.  89,  3 : “ Mitra  is  the  god  who  presides  orer 
the  day,  according  to  the  Yedic  text,  * the  day  is  Mitra’s  ’ ” ( ahar - 
aihtmtlninam  dream  | “ Maitrarh  eat  ahar  ” iti  Sruteh ) ; and  again, 
“ Varuna  is  derived  from  the  root  tpi,  to  cover ; he  envelops  the  wicked 
in  his  snares ; and  is  the  god  who  rules  over  the  night,  according  to 
the  text,  ‘the  night  is  Vanina's"*’  ” (epinoti  | pdpalritah  uakiyaih 
pusair  uvpinoti  iti  rutry-abh im it n i-dteo  Varuna h | (rHyate  cha  “ Vtirunl 
rdtrir  ” [Taitt.  Br.  i.  7,  10,  1]  iti  |).  In  the  same  way  the  commen- 
tator on  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  i.  8,  16,  1 (Bibl.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  164), 
affirms  that  the  “ word  Mitra  denotes  the  suu  ” (Mitra-iabdasya  eurya- 
vSchitv&t),  and  that  the  “ word  Varuna  signifies  one  who  envelops  like 

10*  See  also  bis  note  on  i.  141,  9,  where  he  gives  the  same  explanation  regarding 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  odds  that  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  goes  between  the  other 
two  ( Aryama  ubhayor  madhya-earttl  drvah).  According  to  hi*  note  on  i.  90,  1, 
Aryaman  ia  the  sun  who  make*  the  division  of  day  and  night  {Aryama  aho-ratra- 
eibhdgatya  karttd  turyab).  Compare  also  his  note  on  ii.  38,  8,  where  he  says  that 
Varuna  is  represented  as  giving  resting-places  to  creatures  after  sunset,  because  he 
carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  night  ( Yomm  tthanaih  ttimithi  aimer  he  Savitur  aeta- 
ta may  e tali  ciiramartham  primibhyah  prayaehhati  | Varunasya  ratrer  nirvahaka - 
teat).  In  i.  35,  1,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  invoked  along  with  Agni,  Night  and 
Savitfi : “ I invoke  first  Agni  for  our  welfare ; I invoke  hither  Mitra  and  Varuna  to 
our  aid ; I invoke  Night  who  gives  rest  to  the  world ; 1 invoke  the  divine  Savityi  to 
our  assistance  ” {heoyami  Aynim  prathamam  nartaye  heayami  Mitra-eartmav  ika~ 
vast  1 heayami  ratriikjagato  nivetantm  heayami  dream  Saeitaram  utayr). 
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darkness”  ( Varuna- iabdaty  a andhakiira-vad  avaraka-vfichiUut),  accord- 
ing to  the  text  (above  given,  in  p.  68,  of  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana, 
i.  7,  10,  1),  “the  day  is  Mitra’s  and  the  night  is  Varuga’s.”  In 
another  part  of  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  vi.  4,  8,  we  read  : Na  tai  idaih 
diva  na  naktam  Ctsid  avydkritam  | U devuh  Milrd-tarundo  airman 
“idaih  no  vivdiayatam  ” iti  | . . . . ilitro  'har  ajanayad  Varuno  riitrim  \ 
“ This  world  had  neither  day  nor  night,  but  was  (in  that  respect)  un- 
distinguished. The  gods  said  to  Mitra  and  Varuga,  ‘Make  a separa- 
tion.’ ....  Mitra  produced  the  day,  and  Varuga  the  night.”  (See 
the  same  Sanhita  ii.  1,  7,  4.)  In  R.V.  viii.  41,  3,  it  is  said  of  Varuna, 
“ The  conspicuous  god  has  embraced  the  nights,  by  his  wisdom  he  has 
established  the  days,  and  everything  perfectly”  (la  kthapah  parishasvajo 
ni  turo  mdyayd  dadhe  ta  risvam  pari  darsatah  |).  In  his  note  on 
another  passage  (R.V.  vii.  87,  1)  Sayana  says  that  it  is  the  setting 
sun  which  is  called  Varuga,  who  by  his  departure  creates  the  nights 
[A stain  gachhan  turyah  eva  Varunah  ity  uchyate  \ ta  hi  tva-gamanena 
ratrir  janayati  |).  The  Satapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  9,  2,  12,  says: 
“This  (terrestrial)  world  is  Mitra;  the  other  (the  celestial)  world  is 
Varuna”  [ayam  tai  loko  Mitrah  | atau  Varunah  |) 

(2)  Their  chief  characterittic*. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  gods,  as 
represented  in  the  Rig-veda.  Varuna  is,  sometimes  at  least,  visible  to  the 
mental  eye  of  his  worshippers.  Thus,  in  i.  25, 1 8,  the  rishi  says : Darsaih 
nu  tika-darsatam  darsaih  ratham  adhi  kshami  | “I  beheld  him  who  is 
visible  to  all;  I beheld  his  chariot  upon  the  ground.”  In  vii.  88,  2, 
also,  the  poet  exclaims : Adha  nu  atya  sandriiaih  jaganvdn  Agnrr  anl- 
kadi  Varunasya  maihii  | “ When  I have  obtained  a vision  of  Varuna,  I 
have  regarded  his  lustre  as  resembling  that  of  Agni.”  Mighty  and 
fixed  in  purpose,  he  sits  in  his  abode  exercising  sovereignty  (i.  25,  10 : 
AT»  thasuda  dhrilavrato  Varunah  patlyatu  & | tamrijyuya  sukratuh  |).  He 
is  arrayed  in  golden  mail,"1  and  surrounded  by  his  messengers  or 
angels  (i.  25,  13 : Bibhrad  drdpim  hiranyayaih  Varuno  tasta  nirnijam  \ 

110  Bee  Roth's  article  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Amu  races,”  Jonru.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi  71. 

in  Golden  mail  is  also  assigned  to  Savitfi  (iv.  53,  2). 
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pari  ipaso  Hi  thedire).  His  house,  at  which  the  worshippers  are  said  to 
hare  arrived,  has  a thousand  doors  (vii.  88,  5 : Brihantam  mdnam 
Faruna  tvadharah  tahatradedram  jagama  grthani  U).  Again  he  is 
described  as  occupying,  along  with  Mitra,  a stable  palace  supported  by  a 
thousand  columns11*  (ii.  41,  6 : Rdjdnd  anabhidruhu  dhru.ee  tadati  ut- 
tamt  | tahatratthdne  aeate  | v.  62,  6 : Rdjanu  kihattram  ahriniyamdna 
tahaeraithunam  bibhrithah  eaha  drau  \ ).  The  two  deities  ascend  their 
chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  horses,  and  is  golden-coloured  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  (r.  62,  8, 
already  quoted  in  p.  42).'“  Mounted  on  their  car,  and  soaring  in  the 
highest  empyrean,  they  behold  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62, 

4,  8 ; v.  63,  1 : ftitasya  gopdv  adhi  tithfhato  rat  ham  tatyadharmdnH 
parame  vyomani).  Varuna  is  said  to  be  farsighted  ( uruchakthat , i.  25, 

5,  16;  viii.  90,  2);  and  thousand-eyed  {eahatrachahhat,  vii.  34,  10). 

In  one  place  mention  is  mado  of  his  golden-winged  messenger  ( hiranya - 
pakiham  Varunatya  dutam,  x.  123,  6),  and  elsewhere  the  sun  is  called 
the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  ( chakshur  Mitratya  Varunatya,  vii.  61, 
1 ; vii.  63,  1 ; x.  37,  1 ).  Along  with  Aryaman,  another  of  the 

Adityas,  these  two  gods  are  called  sun-eyed  ( tdrachakthatah,  vii.  66, 
10).  They  are  also  denominated  tupdnl,  the  beautiful  or  skilful-handed. 
Varuna  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a king  {raja  Faruna  h,  i.  24,  7,  8 ; 
iv.  1,2;  v.  40,  7 ; vii.  64,  1 ; x.  103,  9;  x.  173,  5) ; as  king  of  all 
(x.  132,  4);  as  king  of  all,  both  gods  and  men  (ii.  27,  10:  train  r li- 
ves Ad  m Faruna  ati  raja  ye  cha  devdh  atura  ye  cha  martlah  |) ; as  king 
of  the  universe  ( vihasya  bhuvanatya,  v.  85,  3),  and  of  all  that  exists 
( taio  asya,  vii.  87,  6);  as  an  universal  monarch  ( tamrdf , i.  25,  10;  ii. 
28,  6;  v.  85,  1 ; vi.  68,  9;  viii.  42,  1);  as  a self-dependent  ruler 
tvardf,  ii.  28,  1).  The  some  epithets  of  king  and  universal  monarch 
are  also  applied  in  other  places  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  (as  in 
i.  71,  9 ; i.  136,  1, 4 ; i.  137,  1 ; v.  62,  6 ; v.  63,  2,  3,  5 ; v.  65,  2 ; v.  68, 
2 ; vii.  64,  2 ; viii.  23,  30 ; viii.  25,  4,  7,  8 ; viii.  90,  2 ; x.  65,  5).lu 

1,1  Compare  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1 ff.  Regia  Solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis,  etc. 
Ilii  golden  house  is,  according  to  A.V.  vii.  83,  1,  built  in  the  waters  [aptu  te  rajan 
J'arurui  Qrilw  hiranyayo  mitaJi). 

1,3  I follow  Roth  here  in  understanding  uiita  turyanya  not  of  the  ruing  (aa  the 
phrase  generally  means),  but  of  the  telting  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  iron 
colour  of  the  chariot  becomes  intelligible. 

1,3  The  same  deities  with  Aryaman  are  called  kings  in  i.  41,  3 ; and  kings  of  men 
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Power,  martial  strength,  or  sovereign  authority,  kshattra,  is  also 
constantly  predicated  of  one  or  both  of  these  deities ; and  they  as  well 
as  the  Adityas  generally  are  denominated  the  strong,  or  martial,  gods, 
kshattriyah  (as  in  i.  24,  6;  i.  25,  5;  i.  136,  1 ; v.  66,  2 ; v.  67,  1 ; 
v.  68,  1,  3;  vi.  49,  1;  vi.  61,  10;"*  vi.  67,  5,  6;  vii.  34,  11;  vii. 
64,  2 ; viii.  25,  8 ; viii.  56,  1 ; viii.  90,  2).  They  are  also  designated 
as  rudru,  the  terrible  (v.  70,  2,  3) ; as  asurd,  the  divine  (vii.  36,  2 ; 
viii.  25,  4 ; viii.  27,  20) ; as  the  divine  and  lordly  deities  ( asurd  lav 
aryd)  among  the  gods  (vii.  65,  2).  The  epithet  asura,  divine,  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  Varuna  in  particular  (as  in  i.  24,  14;  ii.  27,  10; 
v.  85,  5,  6;  viii.  42,  1),  though  it  is  also  given  to  other  deities  of  the 
Vedic  pantheon. 

Another  word  employed  to  express  their  divine  power,  or  wisdom,  is 
muyd  and  Varuna  is  sometimes  called  the  mdyin,  the  possessor  of 
this  attribute  (vi.  48,  14;  vii.  28,  4;  x.  99,  10;  x.  147,  5).  While 
in  some  places  (iii.  61,  7 ; v.  63,  4)  this  quality  ( mdyu ) is  ascribed  to 
the  two  deities  themselves,  in  other  verses  of  the  last  quoted  hymn 
(v.  63,  3,  7)  they  are  said  to  cause  the  heaven  to  rain,  and  to  uphold 
their  ordinances,  through  the  power  {rndyayd)  of  the  divine  being 
( asurasya ).  It  might  appear  as  if  the  word  asura  denoted  here  some  great 
deity  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  through  whose 
strength  they  acted ; but  in  other  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
term  asura  is  distinctly  used  as  an  epithet  of  Varuna  and  the  other 
Adityas. 

(3)  Functions  and  attributes  of  Varuna. 

The  grandest  cosmical  functions  are  ascribed  to  Varuna.  Possessed 
of  illimitable  resources  (or  knowledge),  this  divine  being  has  meted 
out,  (or  fashioned),  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth ; he  dwells  in  all 
worlds  as  sovereign  ruler  (viii.42,  1 : Astabhniid  dyum  asuro  viiva- 
cedah  amimlla  varimilnam  prithivyah  | asldad  visvu  bhuvandni  samrud 
vised  it  tdni  Varunasya  vratdni),  indeed,  the  three  worlds  are  em- 

( rdjanai  eharskantnam)  in  i.  26,  6.  In  vii.  66,  II,  it  is  said:  "The  kings  Mitra, 
Varuna,  and  Aryaman,  who  established  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  etc.,  enjoy 
unrivalled  dominion  (j/e  vi  dadhuh  iaradam  indtam  ad  ahar  yajnam  aktum  cha  iid 
fickam  | ampyam  Varuna  Mitro  Aryamd  ktkatram  rajanah  aiata). 

IU  In  these  two  last  passages  Agni  shares  with  Mitra  and  Varuna  the  epithet  of 
sukshalra. 

•is  It  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities : see  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  ».». 
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braced  within  him  (vii.  87,  5 : titro  dyuro  nihitdh  an  tar  at  min 
li*ro  bhdmlh) ; he  made  the  golden  and  revolving  sun  to  shine 
in  the  firmament  (ibid,  gritto  rdjd  Yarunai  chakre  etam  dim  />ren- 
khaiii  hiranyayaih  iubht  kam  | comp.  v.  85,  2).  See  also  ri.  70,  1 ; 
Tii.  86,  1;  vii.  87,  6;  viii.  41,  4,  5,  10.  The  wind  which  resounds 
through  the  atmosphere  is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2 : dtmd  te  rdto  rajah  a 
narlnot).  He  has  opened  boundless  paths  for  the  sun,11’  and  has  hol- 
lowed out  channels  for  the  rivers,  which  flow  by  his  command  (i.  24, 
8 : Urum  hi  rdjd  Yarunai  chakdra  rirydya  pant  ltd  m aim  etave  u | ii. 
28,  4 : Pra  *f*i  Adilya  axrijad  vidharttd  ritaih  tindharo  Yarunatya 
yanti  | vii.  87,  1 : Radat  patho  Yaninah  turydya  pra  arndmti  tamudriyd. 
nadlnam).  By  his  wonderful  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  their  waters 
into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it'**  (v.  85,  6:  imdih  u mu  kavitam- 
atya  may  dm  mahim  devasya  nakir  ddadhdrtha  \ ekam  yad  udnd  na  prin- 
anti  mlr  dt  inchan  tir  aranayah  tamudram).  His  ordinances  are  fixed 
and  unassailable11*  (iii.  54,  18:  Adabdhdni  Yarunatya  r ratdni).  They 
rest  on  bim,  unshaken,  as  upon  a mountain  (ii.  28,  8 : TVs  At  kam  par- 
calc  na  iritdni aprachyuldni  dulabha  cratdni  | See  also  i.  25,  6,  10;  i.  44, 
14;  i.  141,  9;  ii.  1,  4;  viii.  25,  2,  where  the  word  dhrita-vrata,  “he 
whose  laws  are  fixed,”  is  found) ; through  their  operation,  the  moon 
walks  in  brightness,  and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  nightly  sky 
mysteriously  vanish  in  daylight  (i.  24,  10:  Ami  ye  rikthdh  nihitutah 
uchchu  naktam  dadfUre  kuha  chid  diva  I yuh  | adabdhuni  Yarunatya 
cratdni  vichdkaiach  chandramd  naktam  eti ).  Neither  the  birds  flying 
in  the  air,  nor  the  rivers  in  their  sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a knowledge 
of  his  power  or  his  wrath  (i.  24,  6:  Na  hi  te  kshatram  na  *aho  na  man- 
yum  vayai  chana  ami  patayantah  dpuh  | na  imdh  upo  anil  litham  cha- 
rantih).  His  messengers  behold  both  worlds  (vii.  87,  3 : Tat  i tpaso 
Yarunatya  tmadithfdh  ubhe  paiyanti  rodasi  tumeke  | See  also  i.  24,  13; 
vi.  67,  5).  He  knows  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path  of  ships 
on  the  ocean,  the  course  of  the  far- travelling  wind,  and  beholds  all  the 

1,1  In  vii.  60,  4,  Mitra,  Vanina,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to  open  oat  paths  for  the 
sun  { yatmai  ndityuh  adhcano  radanti  ityddi). 

•>»  See  Roth  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races,”  p.  71.  Compare  Eccle- 
siastes, i.  7 : “ All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea , yet  the  sea  is  not  full : unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  riTers  come,  thither  they  return  again.” 

>•»  See  Roth  in  the  Journ.  Amcr.  Or.  Society,  iii.  341 ; and  Muller's  Anc.  Sansk. 
Lit.  p.  634,  note  2. 
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secret  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be  done  (i.  25,  7 : Veda  yo  vtndm 
padam  antarikshena  palatum  | veda  ndcah  samudriyah  | 9.  Veda  vutasya 
varttanim  uror  fishvasya  brihatah  | 11.  Vo  viivdni  adbhutd  chikitvdn 
abhi  pakyati  \ krildni  yd  cha  kartvd).  No  creature  can  even  wink 
without  him  (ii.  28,  6 : Na  hi  tvad  are  nimishas  chana  lie).  He  wit- 
nesses men’s  truth  and  falsehood  (viL  49,  3 : Ydsdtii  rujd  Varuno  yutt 
madhye  satydnrite  acapahjan  janundm).  He  instructs  the  rishi  Ya- 
Bishtha  in  mysteries  (vii.  87,  4 : Uvucha  me  Varuno  medhiruya  trih 
sapta  ndmd  aghnyu  bibhartti).  But  his  secrets  and  those  of  Mitra  are 
not  to  be  revealed  to  the  foolish  (na  r dm  ninydni  achite  abhdvan). 

In  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva-veda,  his 
power  and  omniscience  are  thus  celebrated  : 

1.  Bfihann  eehdm  adhishfhutd  antikud  iva  pakyati  \ yah  stuyan  mim- 
yate  eharan  sarcaih  devah  idam  viduh  \ 2.  Yas  tishfhati  charati  yak  cha 
vanchati  yo  nildyam  charati  yah  pratankam  \ dcau  sannishadya  yad  man- 
trayete  rujd  tad  veda  Varunas  tritlyah  ( 3.  Uteyam  bhumir  Varunasya 
rdjnah  utdsau  dyaur  byihatl  dure-anla  | u to  tamudrau  Varunasya 
kukshi  utdsminn  alpe  udake  nilinah  | 4.  Ufa  yo  dydm  atisarpdt  paras - 
lad  na  sa  muehyutei  Varunasya  rdjnah  \ dirah  spakah  pracharantldam 
asya  sahasrdkshdh  ati  pakyanti  bhumim  \ 5.  Sarvarh  tad  rdju  Varuno  vi 
chashte  yad  antaru  rodasi  yat  parastdt  | sankhydtdh  asya  nimisho  jand- 
ndm  akshdn  iva  kvaghnl  ni  minoti  tdni  | 6.  Ye  te  pusuh  Varuna  sapta 
sapta  tredhd  tish(hanti  vishitdh  rushantah  | sinantu  sarve  anritam  vadan- 
tam  yah  satyavudl  ati  lam  srijantu  | 

“ 1.  The  great  One  who  rules  over  these  worlds  beholds  as  if  he 
were  close  at  hand.  When  any  man  thinks  he  is  doing  aught  by 
stealth,  the  gods  know  it  all ; 2.  (and  they  perceive)  every  one  who 
stands,  or  walks,  or  glides  along  secretly,  or  withdraws  into  his  house, 
or  into  any  lurking-place.'*5  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together, 
devise,  Varuna  the  king  knows  it,  (being  present  there  as)  a third.'*1 
3.  This  earth,  two,  belongs  to  the  king  Varuna,  and  that  vast  sky 
whose  ends  are  so  remote.  The  two  oceans  [the  aerial  and  terrestrial]1** 
are  Varuga’s  stomachs;  he  resides  in  this  small  pool  of  water.  4.  He 

130  The  general  scow  is  clear ; bat  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words  is  uncertain. 
1,1  In  R.V.  x.  11,  1,  Agni  is  compared  to  Varans  in  omniscience;  which  seems  to 
show  that  this  is  an  attribute  in  which  Varuna  was  regarded  as  pre-eminent.  With 
verses  1 and  2,  compare  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-4,  and  St.  Matthew  xviii.  20. 

1,1  Compare  Genesis,  i.  7,  and  Psalm  cxlviii.  4. 
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who  should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  there  escape  from  Varuna 
the  king.1”  His  messengers,  descending  from  heaven,  traverse  this 
world ; thousand-eyed,  they  look  across  the  whole  earth.  5.  King 
Varuga  perceives  all  that  exists  within  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that 
is  beyond.  The  winkings  of  men’s  eyes  are  all  numbered  by  him.m 
He  handles (all)  these  (things)  as  a gamester  throws  his  dice.  6.  May 
thy  destructive  nooses,  o Varuna,  which  are  cast  seven-fold,  and  three- 
fold, ensnare  the  man  who  speaks  lies,  and  pass  by  him  who  speaks 
truth.”  ■“ 

Varuya  is  represented  as  having  unlimited  control  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  He  is  said  to  have  a hundred,  a thousand  remedies,  and  is 
supplicated  to  shew  his  wide  and  deep  benovolence,  and  drive  away 

1,1  W ith  this  verse  compare  verses  7-10  of  the  Psalm  cxxxix. 

m Compare  St.  Matthew  x.  30. 

lM  Roth,  *.».  thinks  si  minoli  here  may  moan  “observes.”  Sec  also  bis  remarks 
in  J our.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vii.  607,  where  the  sense  of  superintending  is  assigned. 

1,4  The  hymn  is  concluded  by  two  verses,  containing  imprecations.  After  giving  a 
German  translation  of  the  whole  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Atharva-veda,  p.  19  f. 
(Tubingen,  1856)  Professor  Roth  remarks  as  follows:  “There  is  no  hymn  in  the 
whole  Yedic  literature  which  expresses  the  divine  omniscience  in  such  forcible  terms 
os  this ; and  yet  this  beautiful  description  has  been  degraded  into  an  introduction  to 
an  imprecation.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  this  Veda,  it  is  natural 
to  conjecture  that  existing  fragments  of  older  hymns  have  been  used  to  deck  out 
magical  formulas.  The  first  five  or  even  six  verses  of  this  hymn  might  be  regarded 
ns  a fragment  of  this  sort.”  This  hymn  has  also  been  translated  by  Professor  Muller, 
see  “Chips."  i.  41  f.  I have  attempted  the  following  paraphrase  in  English  verse: 

“ The  mighty  Lord  on  high,  our  deeds,  as  if  at  haud,  espies  : 

The  gods  know  all  men  do,  though  men  would  fain  their  deeds  disguise. 
Whoever  stands,  whoever  moves,  or  steals  from  place  to  place. 

Or  hides  him  in  his  secret  cell,. — the  gods  his  movements  trace. 

Wherever  two  together  plot,  and  deem  they  arc  alone, 

King  Varuna  is  there,  a third,  and  all  their  schemes  are  known. 

This  earth  is  his,  to  him  belong  those  vast  and  boundless  skies; 

Both  seas  within  him  rest,  and  yet  in  that  small  pool  he  lies. 

Whoever  far  beyond  the  sky  should  think  his  way  to  wing, 

He  could  not  there  elude  the  grasp  of  Varnna  the  king. 

His  spies  descending  from  the  skies  glide  all  this  world  around, 

Their  thousand  eyes  all-scanning  sweep  to  earth’s  remotest  bound. 

Whate’er  exists  in  heaven  and  earth,  whate’er  beyond  the  skies. 

Before  the  eyes  of  Varuna,  the  king,  unfolded  lies. 

The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  counts  of  every  mortal's  eyes: 

He  wields  this  universal  frame,  as  gamester  throws  his  dice. 

Those  knotted  nooses  which  thou  tling'st,  o god,  the  bad  to  snare, — 

All  liars  let  them  overtake,  but  all  the  truthful  spare.” 
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evil  and  sin  (i.  24,  9 : iataih  te  rdjan  bhixhajah  sahasram  uni  gabhlrd 
sumatis  le  a»tu  \ hudhatta  dure  nirritim  pardchaih  kritam  chid  enah  pra 
mumugdhi  asmal) ; to  untie,  like  a rope,  and  remove  sin'(ii.  28,  5 : vi  mach 
irathaya  rasandm  ica  ugah ; v.  85,  7,  8 : yat  elm  dgas  chakrima  iikra- 
thas  tat) ; he  is  entreated  not  to  steal  away,  bnt  to  prolong,  lifo  (i.  24, 
11  : md  nah  uyuh  pra  moshlh  | i.  25,  12  : pra  nah  uyuiiuhi  tdrishat) ; 
and  to  spare  the  suppliant  who  daily  transgresses  his  laws  (i.  25,  1 : 
yach  chid  hi  te  viso  yathd  pra  deca  Varuna  rratam  minlmasi  dyaci 
dyaci  | md  no  hadhuya  hatnave  jihllunasya  rlradhah).  In  many  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes  and 
punishes  transgressors  (i.  24,  15;  i.  25,  21 ; vi.  74,  4 ; x.  85,  24,  and 
A.V.  iv.  16,  6,  as  quoted  above).1”  Mitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  are 
spoken  of  in  one  passage  (vii.  65,  3)  as  being  harriers  against  falsehood, 
furnished  with  many  nooses,  which  the  hostilo  mortal  cannot  surmount 
( bhuripdsd  anritasya  seta  duratycta  ripace  martydya) ; and  in  another 
place  (vii.  84,  2)  Indra  and  Varuna  are  described  as  binding  with 
bonds  not  formed  of  rope  ( setribhir  arajjubhih  sinlthah).  On  the  other 
hand  Varuna  is  said  to  be  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  committed 
sin  (vii.  87,  7 : yo  mrilaydti  chakrushe  chid  ugah).  Ho  is  the  wise 
guardian  of  immortality  (viii.  42,  2 : dhlram  ampitasya  gopdm),  and  a 
hope  is  held  out  that  he  and  Yama  reigning  in  blessedness  shall  be 
beheld  in  tho  next  world  by  the  righteous  (x.  14,  7 : ubhd  rdjund 

tvadhayu  madanlu  Yamam  pasydsi  V arunaih  cha  detam). 


Agni,  however,  is  also  prayed  to  loose  his  worshipper’s  bonds  R.V.  r.  2,  7 
(nasmmi  At/ne  tii  mumugdhi  pnian)-,  and  in  vii.  104,  13,  Indra’s  fetters  [Indratya 
pranitih ) are  mentioned.  In  A.V.  xix.  66, 1,  the  Asuras,  masters  of  magical  arts,  who 
go  about  with  iron  nets,  iron  bonds,  and  hooks,  are  referred  to  {ayo-jilttth  AxurSh  m«- 
yino  ayasmayaih  puinir  ankino  ye  eharanti). 

1,5  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  pp.  237  ff..  Professor 
Weber  communicates  from  the  S’atapatha  Bruhraana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 ff.)  a legend  regard- 
ing Varuna  and  his  son  Bhrigu.  The  latter  had  esteemed  himself  superior  to  his 
father  in  wisdom,  and  was  desired  by  him  to  visit  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
where  he  witnesses  certain  visions  of  retribution  in  the  other  world.  -Prof.  Weber 
accompanies  this  legend  with  some  very  interesting  remarks.  Among  other  things, 
be  observes  that  the  legend  is  shewn  to  be  ancient  from  the  high  position  which  it 
assigns  to  Varuna,  who  appears  to  be  conceived  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  from  which  he  surveys  the  places  of  punishment  situated  all 
round  him.  Varuna,  he  adds,  is  represented  in  the  S’atnpntha  Brahmans  xiii.  3,  6, 5, 
as  having  tho  form  of  a fair,  bald,  toothless,  (with  projecting  teeth  ?),  and  yellow- 
eyed old  man. 
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The  attributes  and  functions  ascribed  to  Varuna  impart  to  his  cha- 
racter a moral  elevation  and  sanctity  far  surpassing  that  attributed  to 
any  other  Vedic  deity.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  passages  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  but  also  from  the  two  hymns  (vii.  86, 
and  vii.  89)  translated  by  Professor  Muller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
640  f.,  and  Chips,  i.  39  if. ; in  which  the  rishi,  who  is  said  to  be  Va- 
sislRha,  while  palliating  his  sins,  implores  the  god’s  forgiveness,  and 
entreats  that  his  life  may  be  spared.'”  I shall  quote  a port  of  the  first 
and  the  whole  of  the  second : 

E.V.  vii.  86,  3.  Pj-iMte  tad  eno  Varuna  didpibhu  upo  tmi  chikitutho 
ripfichham  \ tamdnam  it  me  katayai  chid  dhur  ayam  ha  tubhyam  Varuno 
hrinite  | 4.  Kim  ugah  dta  Varuna  jyesfham  yat  itoturam  jighumsati 
takhayam  | pra  tad  me  cocho  dillabha  tvadhuvo  ava  tvd  anendh  namasd 
turah  iyum  | 5.  Ava  drugdhani  pitryd  trija  no  ava  yd  vayaih  chakrima 
tandbhih  \ ava  rujan  pasutripam  na  iuyum  tpija  vattam  na  dumno  Va- 
tithfham  | 6.  Na  >a  no  daktho  Varuna  dhrutih  sd  turu.  tnanyur  vibhldako 
achittih  | aeti  jydydn  kanlyatah  apart  tvapnas  chana  id  anritatya 
prayotd  I 

“ Seeking  to  perceive  that  sin,  o Varuna,  I inquire ; I resort  to  the 
wise  to  ask.  The  sages  all  tell  me  the  same ; it  is  Varuija  who  is 
angry  with  thee.  4.  What  great  sin  is  it,  Varuna,  for  which  thou 
seckcst  to  slay  thy  worshipper  and  friend  ? Tell  me,  o unassailable 
and  self-dependent  god ; and,  freed  from  sin,  1 shall  speedily  come  to 
thee  with  adoration.  6.  Release  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,190 
and  from  those  which  we  have  committed  in  our  own  persons.  0 king, 
release  Vasishtha  like  a robber  who  has  fed  upon  cattle ; release  him 
like  a calf  from  its  tether.  6.  It  was  not  our  will,  Varuna,  but  some 
seduction,  which  led  us  astray, — wine,UI  anger,  dice,  or  thoughtlessness. 
The  stronger  perverts  the  weaker.  Even  sleep  occasions  sin.” 

On  the  character  of  Varuna  as  a moral  governor,  see  Roth,  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  7 Iff. ; a paper  by  the  same  author  in  the  Joum.  Amer.  Or.  8ociety, 
in.  340  ff. ; and  his  reply  to  Weber  in  the  Joum.  Germ.  Or.  8odety,  vii.  607. 

190  Compare  A.V.  v.  30,  4,  and  Taittirlya  Brfibmaiia  iii.  7, 12,  3, 4 : yad  mayi  mala 
garbhe  tali  mad  chakara  yat  pita  | Agnir  ma  tamad  enasah  | yadd  pipetha  m atararn 
pitaram  putrah  pramudito  dhayan  | ahiiruitau  pitarau  mayd  tat  \ “May  Agni  (free) 
mo  from  the  sin  which  my  mother  or  father  committed,  whon  f was  in  the  womb.  If 
I braised  my  mother  or  father  while  sucking,  delighted,  when  an  infant,  may  my 
parents  not  have  been  injured  thereby.” 

m We  aee  from  this  that  wine  wns  drunk  by  tho  Vedic  rithis.  Compare  viii.  2, 
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vii.  89,  1.  Mo  thu  Varuna  mrinmayafh  griham  rdjann  ahaffi  gamam  \ 
mrila  tukthatra  mrilaya  | 2.  Tad  emi  pratphurann  iva  dpitir  na  dhmdto 
adrivah  | mrila  ityddi  | 3.  Kratcah  tamaha  dlnatd  pralipam  jagama 
iuche  | 4.  Apurn  madhye  tatthic&mtam  trithn/l  'vidaj  jaritdram  \ 5.  Tat 
kincha  idam  Varuna  daivye  jane  abhidroham  manuthyui  chord  mat  i | 
achittl  tat  taca  dharmd  yuyopima  md  not  tat  mad  enato  deva  rlriehah  | 
"Let  mo  not,  o king  Varuga,  go  to  tho  house  of  earth.'"  Bo  gracious, 
o mighty  god,  be  gracious.  2.  I go  along,  o thunderer,  quivering  like 
an  inflated  skin ; bo  gracious,  etc.  3.  0 bright  and  mighty  god,  I 
have  transgressed  through  want  of  power,  be  gracious,  etc.  4.  Thirst 
has  overwhelmed  thy  worshipper  when  standing  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters ; be  gracious,  etc.  5.  Whatever  offence  this  be,  o Varuna, 
that  wo  mortals  commit  against  the  people  of  the  sky  (the  gods) : in 
whatever  way  we  have  broken  thy  laws  by  thoughtlessness,  be  gracious, 
o mighty  god,  be  gracious.” 

In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4 ff.)  the  same  rishi  alludes  to  his  previous 
friendship  with  Varuna,  and  to  the  favours  the  god  had  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  enquires  why  they  had  now  ceased : 

4.  Vaeiehtham  ha  Varuno  navi  ddhad  pit  him  chakdra  tvapdh  mahobhih  | 
etoturam  viprah  eudinatve  ahndm  ydd  nu  dydtat  tatanan  yud  t it  hat  ah  f 
6.  Kva  tydni  nau  takhyd  babhntuh  tachdvahe  yad  airikam  purd  chit  f 
brihantam  mdnam  Varuna  tvadhdvuh  tahatradvdram  jagama  gpiham  te  | 
6.  Tah  apir  nityo  Varuna  priyah  tan  team  agdmti  krinavat  takhd  te  f 
md  te  enananto  yakthin  bhujema  yandhi  »ma  viprah  etuvate  r arutham  | 
" Varuna  placed  Vasishtha  on  his  boat:  by  his  power  the  wise  and 
mighty  deity  made  him  a rishi  to  offer  praise  in  an  auspicious  period  of 
his  life,  that  his  days  and  dawns  might  be  prolonged.  5.  Where13* 
are  those  friendships  of  us  two  ? We  seek  the  harmony  which  (we 
enjoyed)  of  old.  I have  gone,  o self-sustaining  Varuna,  to  thy  vast 
and  spacious  house  with  a thousand  gates.  6.  He  who  was  thy  friend, 
intimate,  thine  own,  and  beloved,  has  committed  offences  against  thee. 
Let  not  us  who  are  guilty  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sin.  Do  thou,  a wise 
god,  grant  protection  to  him  who  praises  thee.” 

12,  and  i.  107, 9,  where  it  is  said  that  the  liberal  man  gains  for  himself,  among  other 
desirable  things,  a draught  of  wine  ( antahpeyam  tur&y&h). 

Compare  A.Y.  v.  30,  14  : md  nu  bhumi-gpiho  bhuvat. 

113  Compare  Psalms  Unix.  49,  and  xxv.  6. 
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(4)  Conjoint  functions  and  attributes  of  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

The  same  or  nearly  the  same  functions  anil  attributes  as  are  ascribed 
to  Varuna  are  also  attributed  to  him  and  Mitra  conjointly.  They  up- 
hold and  rule  over  the  earth  and  sky,  tho  shining  and  the  terrestrial 
regions,  and  place  the  sun  in  the  heavens  (v.  62,  3;  v.  69,  I,  4 : trl 
rochanu  Varuna  Inn  uta  dyun  irini  dhurayatho  rajtimsi  | v.  63,  7 ; vi. 
67,  5;  vii.  61,  4;  x.  132,  2).  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  world 
( viivasya  bhuranasya  gopu  | viivasya  gopd  \ yiiyam  vii  ram  pari  piitha  \ 
ii.  27,  4;  v.  62,  9;  vii.  51,  2;  viii.  25,  1;  x.  126,  4).  By  their 
ordinance  the  great  sky  shines  ( yayor  dhdma  dharmanu  rochate  brihat  \ 
x.  65,  5).  They  discharge  the  ruin  (v.  62,  3 : ara  vrishtim  spijataih 
jtraddnu  | v.  63,  1-3 : dyum  varshayatho  asurasya  mdyayu).  Their 
godhead  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  skies,  or  of  rivers  (i.  151,  9 : no  r dm 
dydeo  ahabhir  nota  sindhavo  na  devatvam  panayo  ndnaiur  magbam). 
They  (together  with  Aryaman)  are  awful  deities,  haters  and  dispellers 
of  falsehood  (i.  152,  1;  vii.  66,  13:  pitavdnaA  pitajdtuA  pitdvpidho 
ghordso  anpita-dvishah).  They  carry  out  their  fixed  purposes,  which 
are  unobstructed  even  by  the  immortal  gods  (v.  63,  7 ; v.  69,  4 : no 
turn  deed  A ampitdh  d minanti  vraluni  Mitru-carund  dhrttvdni).  They 
make  the  foolish  wise  (vii.  60,  6,  7 : achetasaiii  chic  A cAitayanti  dak- 
shaih) ; they  know  heaven  and  earth  (vii.  60,  7 : ime  divo  animishd 
prithivydi  chikitvdmsah).  They  look  down  from  heaven  observing  men 
as  if  herds  of  cattle  (ad hi  yd  bpihato  diva  A abhi  yd  theca  paiyatah  | See 
also  verses  9 and  16,  and  R.V.  vii.  60,  3).  They  are  described  as 
righteous,  and  as  promoters  of  religious  rites  (or  truth  or  righteous- 
ness) pituepidha,  pitdcdnd,  pitajutd,  pitasprisd,  pitasya  gopau  (i.  2,  8 j 

i.  23,  5 ; i.  136,  4 ; ii.  27,  4 ; v.  63,  1 ; v.  65,  2 ; v.  67,  4 ; vii.  64, 
2;  vii.  66,  13;  viii.  23,  30;  viii.  25,  8),  as  the  lords  of  truth  and 
light  (pitasya  jyotuhas  patl  | i.  23,  5).  They,  with  the  other  Adityas, 
avenge  sin  and  falsehood  (chayamdndh  pindni  \ cheturo  anpitasya  bhureh  | 

ii.  27,  4 ; vii.  60,  5) : the  man  who  neglects  their  worship  is  seized 
with  consumption  (i.  122,  9:  jano  yo  Mitrd-varundv  abhidhrug  apo  na 
ram  sunoti  akshnayddhruk  \ svayaih  sa  yakshmaih  hpidaye  ni  dhatta). 
They  are  besought  along  with  Aditi  to  remove  the  trespasses  of  their 
worshippers  (ii.  27,  14  : Ad  He  Mitra  Varunota  mpita  yad  v o vayaih 
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chakrima  hack  chid  dgah ) ; and  along  with  Aryaman  to  give  deliverance 
from  evil  (x.  126,  passim).15* 

(5)  Hymn  addrmei  to  Mitra  only. 

Mitra  alone  is  celebrated  in  iii.  69.  The  following  arc  some  of  the 
verses: 

1.  Mitro  jandn  yOlayati  lrutO.no  Mitro  dadhura  prithivlm  uta  dtjum  | 
Mitrah  krithflr  animishu  'bhi  clmhto  Mitruya  havyath  ghritavaj  juhola  \ 
2.  Pra  ta  Mitra  marto  aslu  prayasvdn  ya»  te  Aditya  iikshati  vratena  | 
na  hanyate  na  jlyate  tca-uto  nainam  amho  afoioty  antito  na  durdt  | 4. 
A yam  Mitro  namasyah  tusevo  rdjd  sukshatro  ajanishfa  vedhdh  \ tasya 
tayant  Mitrasya  sumatau  syuma  | 5.  Mahan  ddityo  namasd  upasadyo 
yutayajjano  grinale  susecah  | 7.  Abhi  yo  mahinu  diram  Mitro  babhuva 
saprathdh  \ abhi  sracobhih  prithivlm  \ 8.  Mitruya  pancha  yemire  januh 
abhishti-savase  ta  dev  On  vihitn  bibhartti  | 

“ 1.  Mitra,  uttering  his  voice,  calls  men  to  activity.135  Mitra  sustains 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  Mitra  with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  crea- 
tures. Offer  to  Mitra  tho  oblation  with  butter.  2.  Mitra,  Bon  ot 
Aditi,  may  the  mortal  who  worehips  thee  with  sacred  rites,  huvu  food. 
He  who  is  protected  by  thee  is  neither  slain  nor  conquered.  Calamity 
does  not  reach  him  from  near  or  from  far.  4.  This  Mitra  has  been 
born  adorable,  blessed,  a king,  strong,  and  wise.  May  we  abide  in  his 
favour.  5.  This  great  Aditya,  who  rouses  men  to  exertion  (see  v.  1), 
•who  is  favourable  to  his  worshipper,  is  to  be  approached  with  rever- 
ence. 7.  Tho  vast  Mitra  who  by  his  greatness  transcends  the  sky,  and 
the  earth  by  his  glory.  8.  The  five  classes  of  men  have  done  homage  to 
Mitra  tho  powerful  helper,  who  sustains  all  the  gods.” 

(6)  Professor  Roth's  remarks  on  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

In  his  paper  on  “ The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races  ” (Journ.  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  p.  70  f.),  Professor  Both  has  tho  fol- 

131  Like  other  gods,  and  in  particular  Indra,  they  are  represented  as  drinking  tho 
soma-juice,  i.  136,  4;  i.  137,  1 ff. ; iv.  41,  3;  iv.  42,  6 ; v.  64,  7:  v.  71,  3;  v.  72, 
1-3;  vi.  68,  10. 

135  With  this  verse  Roth  (Illustrations  of  Nirokta,  x.  22,  p.  140)  compares  R.V. 
v.  82,  9,  where  it  is  said*  “Savityi,  who  causes  all  creatures  to  hear  his  sound,  and 
inqiels  them."  Comp.  v.  5 of  the  present  hymn  ; and  vii.  36,  2,  referred  to  by  Roth 
in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted. 
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lowing  ingenious  and  interesting  observations  on  Mitra  and  Yaruna : 
“ Within  the  circle  of  the  Adityas  there  subsists  the  closest  connection 
between  Mitre  and  Varuna,  who  are  invoked  more  frequently  together 
than  Varuga  is  invoked  singly.  We  find  only  one  hymn  in  which 
Mitra  is  invoked  by  himself  (iii.  59).  The  fact  that  this  dual  invo- 
cation is  preserved  in  the  Zend  A vesta,  in  regard  to  Ahura  and  Mithra, 
though  the  position  of  both  has  become  entirely  altered,  and  Mithra  is 
not  even  reckoned  among  the  Amshaspands, — this  fact  proves  how 
close  the  ancient  connection  of  the  two  was,  when  it  has  been  main- 
tained even  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased The  essential 

character  of  the  two  gods,  as  distinguished  from  one  another,  is  nowhere 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  hymns,  and  was  in  fact  originally  one  which 
could  not  be  defined  with  intellectual  precision.  But  the  stage  of 
religious  culture  which  lies  before  us  in  the  ltig-veda,  enables  us  to 
distinguish  this  difference  as  one  already  existing,  viz.,  that  Mitra  is 
the  celestial  light  in  its  manifestation  by  day,  while  Varuna,  though 
the  lord  of  light  and  of  all  time,  yet  rules  especially  over  the  nightly 
heaven.  A hymn  of  Vasishtha(vii.  36,  2)  says : ‘One  of  you  (Varuna) 
is  the  lord,  and  unassailable  guide,  and  he  who  is  called  Mitra,  («.«.  the 
friend)  calls  men  to  activity  ’ (ino  vHm  any  ah  padavlr  adabdho  janam  cha 
Mitra  yatati  bruvunah).  Here  so  much  at  least  is  declared  (and  the 
same  thing  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  other  places),  that 
the  light  of  day,  which  awakens  life,  and  brings  joy  and  activity  into 
the  world,  is  the  narrower  sphere  of  Mitre’s  power;  though,  however, 
Varuna  is  not  thereby  relegated  to  the  night  alone,  for  he  continues  to 
be  tho  lord  and  the  first. 

“ Though  therefore  such  representations  as  are  expressed  in  Indian 
exegesis,  (as  for  instance,  when  Sayana  says  on  lt.V.  viL  87,  1,  that 
Varuna  is  the  setting  sun),  are  far  too  narrow  and  one-sided,  they  still 
contain  some  truth  ; and  wo  may  guess  by  what  process  they  are  to  be 
developed.  If  Varuna  is,  as  his  name  shews,  that  one  among  tho  lucid 
Adityas  whose  scat  and  sphere  of  authority  is  tho  bright  heaven,  in 
whoso  bosom  is  embraced  ull  that  lives,  and  therefore  also  the  remotest 
boundary,  beyond  which  human  thought  seeks  nothing  further,  then  is 
he  also  one  who  can  scarcely  be  attained  either  by  the  eye  or  by  tho 
imagination.  By  day  the  power  of  vision  cannot  discover  this  remotest 
limit,  the  bright  heaven  presents  to  it  no  resting  place.  But  at  night 
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this  veil  of  the  world,  in  which  Yanina  is  enthroned,  appears  to 
approach  nearer,  and  becomes  perceptible,  for  the  eye  finds  a limit. 
Vanina  is  closer  to  men.  Besides,  the  other  divine  forms  which,  in 
the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  light,  filled  the  space  between 
the  earth  and  yonder  immeasurable  outermost  sphere,  have  disap- 
peared : no  other  god  now  stands  between  Yaruna  and  the  mortal  who 
gazes  at  him.” 

(7)  The  Indian  Mitra  and  the  Zoroattrian  Mithra. 

Whatever  may  be  the  the  success  of  the  attempts  made  to  identify 
any  other  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  gods  with  one  another,  there  can 
at  least  be  no  doubt,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  two  names,  that 
the  Vedic  Mitra  and  the  Mithra  of  the  Zend  Areata  were  originally  the 
same  deity.  Accordingly,  the  lute  Dr.  F.  Windischmann,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Persian  Mithra,*3*  regards  it  as  established  that  this 
god  was  known,  and  common,  to  the  old  Arian  race  before  the  separa- 
tion of  its  Iranian  from  its  Indian  branch,  though  the  conception  of 
his  character  was  subsequently  modified  by  Zoroastrian  ideas.  That 
Mithra  was  worshipped  in  Persia  in  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus, is  proved,  as  Windischmann  remarks,  by  the  common  use  of 
such  names  as  Mitradates  and  Mitrobates.  Herodotus  himself  (i.  131) 
speaks  of  Mitra,  not  as  a god,  but  as  a goddess  C Emjwjuiftiww*  Si  <«d  rp 

Oupaytp  itapd  re  'Aaevplwv  ua&orrtt  xal  *ApaJ3iwy‘  kclA«ov<ti  Si  ' Aaaiipioi 

rt)r  ‘Appotlrriv  MiKrrra,  Apifiiot  Si  'AAittb,  Tltpaai  Si  Mirpay.  gee  Rawlinson’s 
note,  in  loco,  in  his  translation  of  Herodotus).  But  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5,  53 ; CEc.  iv.  24),  and  Plutarch  (Artax.  4,  and  Alexand.  30) 
describes  the  Persians  as  swearing  by  the  god  Mitra.  And  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  chap.  xlvi.  tells  us  that  Zoroaster 
conceived  of  Mithra  as  standing  intermediate  between  the  deities 
Oromazcs,  the  representative  of  light,  and  Areimanius,  the  representa- 
tive of  darkness  and  ignorance.**7  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
further  here  of  the  Persian  Mithra,  the  eventual  introduction  of  whose 
worship  into  the  West  is  matter  of  history. 

lM  Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  aur  Mythengpschiohtc  dcs  Orients,  in  the  Abhandlungcn 
fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgcnlandcs,  Leipzig,  1857.  See  pp.  64  ff. 

137  Ibid,  p.  5G.  This  passage  is  also  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Ibis  work,  p.  471. 
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(8)  It  there  any  historical  connection  heticccn  Varum  and  Ahura  Mazda* 

Varuna  also,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  writers,  ia  connected,  at  least 
indirectly,  with  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  old  Persian  mythology ; and 
in  support  of  this  it  may  be  alleged, — (1)  that  the  name  of  Asura,  the 
divine  being,  is  frequently  applied  to  Varuna,  ns  an  epithet ; (2)  that 
the  Class  of  Indian  gods  called  Adityas,  of  whom  Varuna  is  the  most 
distinguished,  bears  a certain  analogy  to  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend 
mythology,  of  whom  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  highest;  and  (8)  that  a close 
connection  exists  between  Varuna  and  Mitra,  just  as,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Roth  (sec  above),  Ahura  and  Mitlira  arc  frequently  associated  in 
(he  Zendavesta,  though  the  position  of  the  two  has  otherwise  become 
altered,  and  Mithra  is  not  even  reckoned  among  the  Amshaspands. 
Other  scholars,  however,  think  that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of 
Varuna  and  Ahura  Mazda  being  connected  with  one  another. 

I shall  state  the  opinion  of  Professor  Roth  in  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion of  Varuna  with  Ahura  Mazda  more  fully  in  the  next  Section, 
where  reference  will  be  made  to  the  same  writer’s  viows  regarding  the 
relation  of  Indra  to  Varuna. 

(9)  Parum  connected  with  the  element  of  water  even  in  the  Rig-reda. 

Though  Varuna  is  not  generally  regarded  in  tho  Rig-veda  as  the 
god  of  tho  ocean,  ho  is  yet  in  tho  following  passages  connected  with 
the  clement  of  water,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  earth,  in  such 
a way  as  may  have  led  to  the  conception  of  his  character  and  functions 
which  is  fully  established  in  the  later  mythology. 

i.  161,  14.  Died  ydnli  Maruto  bhumyd  Agnir  ayam  Yu  to  antarik- 
ehena  ydti  | adbhir  rati  Varunah  samudrair  yushmdn  iehhanlah  iatasah 
napulah  | “ Desiring  you,  ye  sons  of  strength,  tho  Maruts  proceed 
through  tho  sky,  Agni  along  the  earth,  this  Vuta  (wind)  through  tho 
atmosphere,  and  Varuna  along  tho  waters,  the  ocean”  ( adbhih  samu- 
draih).m 

vii.  49,  2.  Yuh  upo  divyuh  ula  eu  sracanli  khanitrimdh  ula  vd  yah 
ttayaihjdh  \ samudrurthuh  yah  suchayah  patakas  iuh  upo  declr  iha 
mum  avantu  | 3.  Yd  sum  rdju  Varuno  yati  madhye  satyunrite  ampaiyan 

***  Sco  BoIIcdscq  in  Or.  and  Occid.  2,  4G7. 
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janandm  \ madhuichutah  suchayah — | 4.  Yasu  rdjd  V'aruno  yS.su  Somo 
pure  detdh  ydtu  urjan  madanti  \ Vamunaro  yasu  Agnih  pravishfas  iuh 
dpah — |l®  “ May  tho  waters  which  aro  celestial,  and  those  which  flow, 
those  for  which  channels  are  dug,  and  those  which  are  self-produced, 
those  which  are  proceeding  to  the  ocean  and  are  bright  and  purifying, 
preserve  me ! 3.  May  those  (waters)  in  the  midst  of  which  king  Yaruna . 
goes,  beholding  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  men,  which  drop  sweetness 
and  are  bright  and  purifying,  preserve  me ! 4.  May  those  waters  in 
which  Yaruna,  Soma,  and  all  the  gods  are  exhilarated  by  food,  into 
which  Agni  Vai6vanara  has  entered,”  etc.  etc. 

vii.  64,  2.  A rdjdnd  mahah  ritasya  gopd  simlhupati  kshatriyd  yulam 
artdk  | ildm  no  Mitrdvarvnd  ula  trishfim  ata  divah  incatam  jlraddnu  |‘“ 
“ Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  two  kings,  protectors  of  tho  great  ceremonial, 
strong  lords  of  the  sea  (or  of  rivers)  come  hither;  send  us  food  and  rain 
from  tho  sky,”  etc. 

In  the  second  of  these  texts,  vii.  49,  3,  the  waters,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Varuna  is  said  to  move,  “beholding  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
men,”  seem  to  be  rather  aerial  than  oceanic,  ns  the  former,  from  their 
position  above  the  earth,  would  appear  to  afford  to  tho  god  (when  an- 
thropomorphically  regarded)  a more  convenient  post  of  observation 
than  the  latter.  And  in  vii.  64,  2,  the  epithet  sindhupatl , “lords  of 
the  sea,”  (or  “of  rivers,”  n adyuh  pdlayitdrau,  Sayan'a),  is  applied  not 
only  to  Varuna  but  to  Mitra  also,  who  is  not,  that  I am  aware  of,  ever 
connected  with  the  sea,  even  in  later  mythology.  If  we  add  to  this, 
that  these  two  gods  are  here  solicited  to  send  food  and  rain  from  the 
sky,  it  may  result  that  they  are  called  sindhupatl , as  supplying  tho 
aerial  waters  by  which  terrestrial  streams  are  filled.  On  the  other 
hand  the  2nd  verse  of  the  hymn  just  quoted,  vii.  49,  2,  with  which 
however  Yaruna  is  not  directly  connected,  must  be  understood  (as 
Professor  Muller  remarks,  Transl.  of  R.V.  i.  p.  46)  of  terrestrial  waters. 
Though,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  Sayana  docs  not  generally  stylo 
Varuna  the  god  of  the  sea,  but,  in  conformity  with  older  conceptions, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  tho  night,  ho  docs,  in  his  explanation  of 

,s*  See  Prof.  Muller's  remarks  on  the  word  samudra,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  41  if. 
where  this  verse  is  quoted  and  translated. 

110  Taitt.  S.  vi.  4,  3,  3,  sap:  Mitravarunau  fat  apdin  nelarau  | "Mitra  and 
Yaruna  are  the  leaders  of  the  waters.” 
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R.V.  L 161,  14,  and  viii.  68,  12,  call  him  the_/WdMimdnl  decah,  “ the 
doity  presiding  over  the  waters.” 

In  Tiii.  41,  8,  Yanina  appears  to  bo  called  a hidden  ocean  (tamudra 
ap'tehyah). 

viii.  58,  12.  Sudtvo  an  Varuna  yatya  U lapta  tindharah  \ anultha- 
ranti  kakudam  surmyam  mthirilm  tea  | “Thou  art  a glorious  god, 
Varuna,  into  whose  jaws  the  seven  rivers  flow,  as  into  a surging 
abyss.”  “» 

Varuna  is  also  connected  with  the  sea  or  with  the  rivers,  which 
he  is  said  to  inhabit,  as  soma  (the  plant)  does  the  woods,  in  ix.  90,  2 
(read  vaidno  Varuno  na  tindhun) ; and  in  Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  7,  it  is  said 
that  “ Varuna,  the  child  of  the  waters,  made  his  abode  within  tho 
most  motherly  waters  as  in  his  home  ” (Pat (yum  chahre  Varunah  tad- 
hattham  apdm  Mur  matritamdm  antah).  See  also  tho  third  verse  of 
the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  A.V.  quoted  above. 

In  the  following  texts  of  the  Atharva-vcda,  Varuna  is  connected 
with  the  waters : 

A.V.  iii.  3,  3.  Adbhyat  tvd  rdjd  Varuno  hvayatu  tomat  tvd  hvayatu 
parvatrbhyah  | “ May  king  Varuna  call  thee  from  the  waters,  and  Soma 
from  the  mountains.” 

iv.  15,  12.  Apo  nithinchann  atvrah  pild  nah  hasantu  gargardh  apdm 
Varuna  | “Our  divine  father  shedding  the  waters — may  the  streams 
of  water  breathe,  o Varuna.” 

v.  24,  4.  Varuno  'pum  adhipalih  | 5.  Mitruvarunau  Vfithlydh  adhi- 
pati  | “Varuna  the  lord  of  the  waters.”  5.  “Mitra  and  Varuna  tho 
lords  of  rain.” 

vii.  88.  1.  Aptu  te  rujan  Varuna  griho  hiranyayo  milah  | “Thy 
golden  house,  o Varuna,  is  in  the  waters.” 143 

1,1  See  Roth's  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  pp.  70  f. 

1,1  Tho  Taitt.  8.  v.  6,  4,  1,  says : apo  Varunatya  patnayah  atan  | tS  Agnir 
abhyadhynyat  \ tdh  tamabhavat  \ tatya  rttah  parapatat  \ tad  iyam  abhavat  \ yad 
drUiyam  par  a pat  at  tad  <uo«  abhavat  | iyam  vai  viratf  atau  war  at  | “ The  waters  are 
the  wires  of  Varuna.  Agni  regarded  them  with  desire.  He  consorted  with  them.  His 
seed  fell.  It  became  this  (earth).  That  which  fell  the  second  time  became  that 
(sky).  This  (earth)  is  viraj,  that  (sky)  is  traraj."  Tho  Varuha  Purina,  sect.  121 
(Anfrecht,  Catal.  p.  59 b)  speaks  of  Varuna  being  universally  known  as  the  guardian 
of  the  ocean  (tarot  MSA  A i jananti  Varunah  pati  tdgaram).  The  Skanda  Purina, 
sect.  12  (Anfrecht,  Cat  p.  69a),  relates  that  Varuna  was  formerly  the  son  of  Kardama, 
and  bore  the  name  of  S'uchishmat ; and  that  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  by  worshipping  S iva. 
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(10)  Explanation t by  Profettor t Roth  and  Wetter gaard  of  the  proem  by 
which  Varuna  came  to  be  regarded  at  the  regent  of  the  tea. 

Professor  Roth  gives  (in  a paper  read  in  October,  1851,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73)  the  following 
statement  of  the  process  by  which  he  conceives  that  Varuna  came  in 
later  times  to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea. 

“ The  hymns  of  the  Veda  givo  already  indications  of  this  develop- 
ment, since  Varuna  is  in  one  place  brought  into  the  same  connection 
with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  Storm  and  Wind  are  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  heaven,  and  as  Agni  is  with  the  earth  (i.  161,  14,  translated 
above),  and  it  is  elsewhere  said  of  him  that  he  sinks  into  the  sea  (vii. 
87,  6),  while  in  another  passage  the  rivers  are  described  as  streaming 
towards  him  (viii.  58,  12).  When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conception  of 
Varuna  as  the  all-embracing  heaven  had  been  established,  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  observation  of  the  rivers  flowing  towards  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  to  the  Bea  had  lod  to  the  conjecture  that  there  existed 
an  ocean  enclosing  the  earth  in  its  bosom,  then  tho  way  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  connecting  Varuna  with  the  ocean.  Another  side  of  the 
affinity  between  the  celestial  and  oceanic  Varuna  may  bo  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  ancient  Indian  view : ‘ The  two  envelopments  of  the  solid  surface 
of  our  planet,  viz.,  the  aqueous  and  the  atmospheric,  offer  many 
analogies  to  each  other,  in  their  mobility,  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
temperature,  and  in  the  fact  that  their  parts  admit  of  being  displaced  : 
the  depth  both  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  unknown  to  us.’  ” 

On  the  same  subject  Professor  Westergaard  remarks  (in  a paper 
originally  published  in  1852,  and  translated  by  Professor  Spiegel  from 
the  Banish,  and  published  in  Weber’s  Indischo  Studien,  voL  iii.): 
“The  Zend  word  Varena  corresponds  also  etymologically,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Greek  ovpavoq,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Indian  Varuna, 
a namo  which  in  the  Vedas  is  assigned  to  the  god  who  reigns  in  the 
furthest  regions  of  the  heaven,  where  air  and  sea  are,  as  it  were* 
blended;  on  which  account  he  has,  in  the  later  Indian  mythology, 
become  god  of  tho  sea,  whilst  in  the  Vedas  he  appears  first  as  the 
mystio  lord  of  the  evening  and  the  night.”  And  he  adds:  “ Possibly 
the  Iranian  Varena,  in  opposition  to  Yimu’s  homo  on  the  remotest 
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mountains  of  the  cast,  denotes,  originally,  tho  distant  western  region 
of  tho  heaven  and  the  air,  where,  every  evening,  the  sun  and  light 
conceal  themselves,  and  so  much  the  rather  as  tho  epithet  Yarenya, 
derived  from  Varcna,  is  in  the  Zcnda- vesta  applied  only  to  the  evil 
spirits  of  darkness”  (p.  415  f.). 


(11)  Corretpondence  of  Varuna  with  the  Greek  Ovpavix;. 

"Wo  have  already  seen  that  Varuna  corresponds  in  name  to  tho 
Oupaw?  of  tho  Greeks.  “ Uraaos,”  as  Professor  Muller  observes,10 
“ in  the  language  of  Hesiod,  is  used  os  a name  for  the  sky ; he  is  made 
or  born  that  he  should  1 be  a firm  place  for  the  blessed  gods.’ It  is 
said  twice  that  TJranos  covers  everything  (v.  127),  and  that  when  he 
brings  the  night,  he  is  stretched  out  everywhere,  embracing  the  earth.10 
This  sounds  almost  os  if  the  Greek  mythe  had  still  preserved  a recol- 
lection of  the  etymological  power  of  Uranos.  For  Uranos  is  in  tho 
Sanskrit  Varuna,  and  is  derived  from  a root,  Var,  to  cover;  Varuna 
being  in  the  Veda  also  a name  of  the  firmament,  but  especially  con- 
nected with  the  night,  and  opposed  to  Mitra,  the  day.” 

The  parallel  between  the  Greek  Uranos  and  the  Indian  Varuna  does 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  in  all  points.  There  is  not  in  tho 
Vedic  mythology  any  special  relation  between  Varuna  and  Pj-ithivI,  the 
Earth,  as  husband  and  wife,  as  there  is  between  Uranos  and  Gaia  in  the 
theogony  of  Hesiod ; nor  is  Varuna  represented  in  the  Veda,  as  Uranos 
is  by  the  Greek  poet,  as  the  progenitor  of  Hyaus  (Zeus),  except  in  the 
general  way  in  which  ho  is  said  to  havo  formed  and  to  preserve  heaven 
and  earth. 


10  Oxford  Essays  for  183G,  p.  41 ; Chips,  ii.  65. 

1,1  Hesiod  Theog.  126  : — 

Tata  Si  rot  wpurrov  piv  iyt'iyaro  Itroy  iavrrj 
Ovpayby  affrtpoivff , fra  piv  rfpl  iravra  iraAovroi, 
vO <pp"  fir)  peuedptaot  Stott  tSot  ifftpa Att  del. 

Compare  Ait.  Ur.  iv.  27,  quoted  ahoTe. 


»«  Ibid,  v.  176 

*HA(?t  81  Nijtrr’  iviycoy  piyat  OupavSt,  it ppl  Si  Fa/p 

'Iptlpoiy  ^uAdrijrof  ivtoxfT0  P irayitrSti 

IhLyrji. 
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(12)  Varuna,  as  repretcnted  in  the  hymns, — a metrical  sketch. 

Lo,  reared  of  old  by  hands  divine, 

High  towers  in  heaven  a palace  fair ; 

Its  roof  a thousand  columns  bear ; i 
A thousand  portals  round  it  shine. 

■Within,  enthroned  in  godlike  state, 

Sits  Varuna  in  golden  sheen  ; 

To  work  his  will,  with  reverent  mien, 

His  angel  hosts  around  him  wait. 

When  I beheld  this  vision  bright, 

I deemed  the  god  was  clod  in  flame, — 

Such  radiance  from  his  presence  came, 

And  overpowered  my  aching  sight. 

Each  morn,  when  Ushas  starts  from  sleep, 

He  mounts  his  car,  which  glooms  with  gold : 

All  worlds  before  him  lie  unrolled, 

As  o'er  the  sky  his  coursers  sweep. 

He,  righteous  lord,  the  sceptre  wields, 

Supreme,  of  universal  sway, 

His  law  both  men  and  gods  obey ; 

To  his  degree  the  haughtiest  yields. 

He  spread  the  earth  and  watery  waste  ; 

He  reared  the  sky ; he  bade  the  sun 
His  shining  circuit  daily  run  ; 

In  him  the  worlds  are  all  embraced. 

By  his  decree  the  radiant  moon 

Moves  through  the  nightly  sky  serene, 

And  planets  sparkle  round  their  queen ; — * 

But  whither  have  they  fled  at  noon  ? 

* In  Indian  mythology  the  moon  is  a god,  not  a goddess ; but  I hare  in  this  lino 
adhered  to  customary  English  poetical  phraseology. 
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The  rivers  flow  at  his  behest, 

And  yet — admire  his  wondrous  skill — 

The  ocean-bed  they  cannot  fill, 

Although  their  currents  never  rest. 

The  path  of  ships  across  the  sea, 

The  soaring  eagle’s  flight,  he  knows,  f 
The  courso  of  ovory  wind  that  blows, 

And  all  that  was  or  is  to  be. 

Descending,  ceaseless,  from  the  skies, 

His  angels  glide  this  world  around  ; 

As  far  as  earth’s  remotest  bound. 

All-scanning,  range  their  thousand  eyes. 

This  mighty  lord  who  rules  on  high. 

Though  closely  veiled  from  mortal  gaze, 

All  men’s  most  secret  acts  surveys ; 

Ho,  ever  far,  is  ever  nigh. 

Two  think  they  are  not  overheard 
Who  sit  and  plot,  as  if  alone ; 

Their  fancied  secrets  all  are  known, 

Unseen,  the  god  is  there,  a third. 

Whoe’er  should  think  his  way  to  wing, 

And  lurk,  unknown,  beyond  the  sky, 

Yet  could  not  there  elude  tho  eye 

And  grasp  of  Varuna,  the  King. 

For  all  within  the  vast  expanse 

Of  air  that  heaven  and  earth  divides, 

Whate’or  above  the  heaven  abides, 

Lies  open  to  his  piercing  glance. 

t Compare  Prorerba,  xxx.  18 : “ There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful 
for  mo ; yea,  four  which  I know  not : 19.  Tho  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air ; the  way 
of  a serpent  upon  a rock ; tho  way  of  a ship  in  the  midst  of  tho  sea ; and  the  way  of 
a man  with  a maid.” 
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The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  sees, 

And  counts,  of  every  mortal’s  eyes  : 
In  vain  to  wink  a creature  trios, 
Unless  the  god  the  power  decrees. 


To  thoughtful  men  who  truth  discern, 
And  deeply  things  divine  explore. 
The  god  reveals  his  hidden  lore ; 
But  fools  his  secrets  may  not  learn. 


He  marks  the  good  and  ill  within 

The  hearts  of  men — the  false  and  true 
Discerns  with  never-erring  view  : 

He  hates  deceit,  chastises  sin. 


His  viewless  bonds,  than  cords  and  gyves 
More  hard  to  burst,  the  wicked  bind ; 
In  vain,  within  their  folds  confined, 
To  cast  them  off  the  sinner  strives. 


And  yet  the  god  will  not  refuse 
His  grace  to  ono  who  inly  moans, 
When  fetter-bound,  his  errors  owns, 
And  for  forgiveness  meekly  sues. 


But  where  is,  lord,  thy  friendship  now  ? 
Thine  ancient  kindness,  o,  restore ; 
May  wo,  so  dear  to  thee  of  yore, 

No  longer  dread  thy  frowning  brow. 


Thino  ire  we  did  not  madly  brave, 

Nor  break  thy  laws  in  wanton  mood ; 
Wo  fell,  by  wrath,  dice,  wine,  subdued : 
Forgive  us,  gracious  lord,  and  save. 
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Absolve  us  from  the  guilt,  we  pray, 

Of  all  the  sins  our  fathers  wrought,  J 
And  sins  which  wo  commit  by  thought,  § 

And  speech,  and  act,  from  day  to  day. 

From  dire  disease  preserve  us  free, 

Nor  doom  us  to  the  house  of  clay 
Before  our  shrivelling  frames  decay : 

A good  old  ago  yet  let  us  see. 

In  vain  shall  hostile  shafts  assail 

The  man  thy  shielding  arm  defends ; 

Secure,  no  wrong  he  apprehends. 

Safe,  as  if  cased  in  iron  mail. 

As  mother  birds  their  pinions  spread 

To  guard  from  harm  their  cowering  brood, 

Do  thou,  o lord,  most  great  and  good, 

Preserve  from  all  the  ills  we  dread. 

X See  Exodus,  xx.  5,  Deuteronomy,  v.  9,  and  Ezekiel,  xviii.  1 ff. 

{ Rig-vcda,  x.  37,  12. 
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SECTION  VI. 

INDRA.1** 

According  to  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  the  Indians,  as  known  to 
him  by  the  report  of  other  writers,  “worshipped  Jupiter  Pluvius,  the 
river  Ganges,  and  the  gods  of  country.1*7  This  Jupiter  Pluvius  was, 
no  doubt,  Indra.  Although  at  the  period  to  which  Strabo’s  information 
refers,  this  god,  in  all  probabilty,  no  longer  occupied  the  same  promi- 
nent position  as  of  old ; he  was,  as  Professor  Roth  remarks,  “*  the 
favourite  national  deity  of  the  Aryan  Indians  in  the  Ycdic  age.  More 
hymns  arc  dedicated  to  his  honour  than  to  tho  praiso  of  any  other 
divinity. 

(1)  27 is  or  igin  and  parents  ; his  i cife. 

Although,  however,  his  greatness  is  celebrated  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent language,  he  is  not  regarded  as  an  uncreated  being.  As  I have 
already  noticed,  he  is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  various  passages  as  being 
born,  and  as  having  a father  and  a mother. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  him  : 

iii.  48,  2.  Yaj  jayathus  tad  ahar  asya  kume  aiiisoh  ptyisham  apibo 
girishffulm  \ tam  te  mulu  pari  yoshu  janitrl  mahah  pitur  dams  usinchad 
agre  | 3.  Upasthaya  maiaram  annam  ai((a  tigmam  apasyad  abhi  somam 
adhah  | 

“ On  the  day  that  thou  west  born,  thou  didst,  from  love  of  it,  drink 
the  mountain-grown  juice  of  the  soma-plant.  Of  old,  the  youthful 

'**  Strabo,  it.  1,  69,  p.  718,  quoted  by  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  698: 
Aiysrcu  81  Kal  rairra  xapa  rur  ffvyypatpiw,  8ti  oifrorrai  ply  rbv  6p$ptov  Ala  0. 
’trial,  sal  rbv  riyynv  xmapbr,  sal  tovi  iyx<“plou;  Salporas. 

1,7  In  my  account  of  Varuna  there  is  littlo  of  importance  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously said  by  Professor  Roth ; but  in  this  description  of  Indra  there  is  a larger 
collection  of  particulars  than  I have  noticed  to  have  been  brought  together  elsewhere. 

*“  In  his  Lexicon,  t.v.  Indra. 
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mother  who  bore  thee,  satiated  thee  with  it  in  the  house  of  thy  mighty 
father.  3.  Approaching  his  mother,  he  desired  sustenance  ; he  beheld 
the  sharp-flavoured  soma  on  her  breast.” 

Again  in  iv.  17,  4.  Sucirat  te  janitd  manyata  Dyaur  Indratya  karttd 
trapattamo  'Ihsl  \ yah  !m  jajdna  itaryam  tuvajram  anapachyutaih  tadato 
na  bhuma  | ....  17.  Kiyat  grid  India  adhi  eti  mutuh  kiyat  pitur 
janitur  yo  jajdna  | “ Thy  father  was,  as  the  Sky  thought,  a most  stal- 
wart being  ; the  maker  of  Indra,  he  who  produced  the  celestial 
thunderer,  immovable  as  the  earth, — he  was  a most  skilful  workman. 
17.  How  much  does  Indra  regard  his  mother,  how  much  the  father 
who  begat  him  ? ” 140 

iv.  18,  1.  Ayam  panthdh  anuvittah  puruno  yato  devdh  udajdyanta 
rihe  | atai  chid  a janithUhfa  pravriddho  md  mularam  amuyii  paltare 
kah  I S.  Acadyam  iva  manyamdnd  guhu.  ’kar  Indram  mCddt  riryena 
nypskfam  | atha  ud  out  hut  tray  am  atkaih  v asunah  a rodatl  aprinaj 
fdyamdnah  | 10.  6fith(ih  tatura  ithaciram  tar <1  gum  anddhrithyam 
t rmhabham  tumram  Indram  | arllham  rateam  charathdya  mdtd  trayam 
gdtum  tame  ichhamunam  | 11.  JJta  mdtd  mahisham  ancanenad  ami  tr-d 
jahati  putra  devuh  \ athubravld  crittram  Indro  hanuhyan  takhc  Vithno 
vitardm  vi  kramatva  | 12.  Kat  U mdtaram  ridhavum  achakrat  iayum  kai 
tvdm  ajighdmtat  charantam  j has  U devo  adhi  mdrd’ikc  usid  yat  pi  tar  am 
prdkthindh  padagrihya  | 

“ This  has  been  traversed  as  the  ancient  path,  through  which  all  the 
gods  were  bom ; through  this  let  the  grown  (embryo)  be  produced ; 
let  him  not  vainly  cause  his  mother  to  perish.110  5.  Regarding  it  (his 
birth)  as  a fault,  the  mother  concealed  Indra,  who  was  full  of  vigour. 
Then  he  himself  aroso,  clothed  with  a robe,  and  filled  both  worlds  as 
soon  as  he  was  boro.  10.  His  mother,  (like)  a cow,  bore  Indra,  an  un- 
licked calf,  strong,  robust,  unassailable,  vigorous,  and  lusty,  in  order 

Professor  Muller,  Lectures  ii.  430,  translates  the  first  of  these  verses  thus : 
Djru,  thy  parent,  was  reputed  strong ; the  maker  of  Indra  was  mighty  in  his  works ; 
he  (who)  begat  the  heavenly  Indra,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  who  is  immovable  as 
the  earth,  from  his  scat and  the  12th  verse  as  follows:  “Indra  ‘somewhat  excels 
his  mother  and  the  father  who  begat  him.’ " Of  the  Moruts  also  it  is  said  v.  60,  5, 
that  Rudra,  their  father,  was  young  and  an  excellent  workman  (yttva  pita  n-tpdk 
Kudrak  etham.  The  next  hymn  of  the  same  Manilala,  iv.  18,  makes  repeated  reference 
to  Indra’e  birth  and  parents. 

>*>  For  the  Commentator's  explanation  of  this  obscure  hymn  see  Professor  Wilson's 
Translation,  note  1. 
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that  ho  might  range  abroad,  and  desiring  fall  scope  for  himself.  11. 
And  his  mother  affectionately  regarded  her  mighty  son,  saying,  1 those 
gods  forsake  thee,  my  son.’  Then  said  Indra,  preparing  to  slay  Vrittra, 
‘ Friend  Vishnu,  stride  boldly  forward.’  12.  Who  made  thy  mother  a 
widow  ? Who  sought  to  slay  thee  lying  or  moving  ? What  god  stood 
by  thee  in  the  fray  when  thou  didst  crush  thy  father,  seizing  him  by 
the  foot?” 

vii.  20,  5.  Trisha  jaj&na  r rithanam  randya  tam  u chin  ntiri  nary  an 
tasdva  | “ A vigorous  (god)  begot  him,  a vigorous  (son)  for  the  battle : 
a heroic  female  (nart)  brought  him  forth,  a heroic  (son),”  etc. 
Again,  vii.  98,  3.  Jajndna  h somaih  tahate  paputha  pra  te  muta 
mahimdnam  urctcha  | “ When  born,  thou  didst  drink  the  soma- 
juice  to  (gain)  strength  : thy  mother  declared  thy  greatness.” 
x.  73,  1.  Janishthdh  ugrah  tahase  turuya  mandrah  ojishfho  bahulu- 
bhimunah  | avardfutnn  Indram  Marutas  chid  attra  multi  yad  dram 
dadhanad  dhanishfhd  | “Thou  wast  born  fierce  to  exercise  impetuous 
strength ; exulting,  fiery,  full  of  confidence.  The  Maruts  here  aug- 
mented Indra  when  his  opulent  mother  brought  forth  the  hero.” 
x.  120,  1.  Tad  id  dta  Ihuvaneshu  jyeshfham  yato  jajne  ttgras  tvesha- 
nrimnah  | “ That  was  the  highest  (being)  in  the  world  from  which  this 
fierce  and  impetuous  (god)  was  born,”  etc.  x.  134,  1.  Ubhe  yad  Indra 
rodast  dpaprdtha  uthdh  tea  j mahdntam  tea  mahindiii  samrdjam  chartha- 
nlnum  dec l janilrl  ajijanad  bhadru  janitrl  ajljanat  | “ When  thou, 
Indra,  didst  fill  the  two  worlds  like  the  Dawn,  a divine  mother 
bore  thee,  a gracious  mother  bore  thee,  the  great  monarch  of  the 
great  people”  (the  gods?).  In  x.  101,  12,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  is  called  the  son  of  NishtigrI.  This  word,  as  I have  already 
noticed,  p.  13,  note  9,  is  treated  by  the  commentator  as  a synonym  of 
Aditi ; but  though  Indra  is  always  regarded  as  an  Aditya  in  the  later 
mythology,  and  is  even  addressed  in  that  character,  along  with  VaruQu, 
in  vii.  85,  4 {yah  tidily  a iacasd  turn  namasedn),  he  is  not  commonly 
described  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  Rig-veda.'51 

In  the  A.Y.  iii.  10,  12,  we  read:  Ekdth(akd  tapasu  tapyamund  jajtina 
garbham  mahimdnam  Indram  \ Una  detdh  ashahanta  iatrun  hantd  dasyu- 
ndm  abhavat  S’achipatib  | “ Ekashtaka,  practising  austere-fervour,  bore 

u*  In  iv.  26,  1,  he  appear*  to  be  identiBed  with  Mann  and  Sflrya,  and  in  viii.  82, 
1,  4,  and  x.  89,  2,  with  SOrya.  In  ii.  SO,  1,  he  receive*  the  epithet  of  Smitri. 
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ns  a child  the  glorious  Indra.  By  him  tho  gods  conquered  their 
enemies;  the  lord  of  Sachi  (or  of  might)  became  the  slayer  of  tho 
Dasrus.” 

In  the  next  verso  Ekashfaka  is  called  the  mother  of  Soma,  as  well  as 
of  Indra,  and  the  daughter  of  Prajapati.  In  A.V.  vi.  38,  the  mother  of 
Indra  is  invoked,  but  her  name  is  not  given.  According  to  the  M.Iih. 
Adip.  3136,  Indra  is  ono  of  the  sons  of  Kn£yupa  and  Dukshuyanl, 
tho  daughter  of  Daksha,  or  Aditi.  See  also  viii.  45,  4,  5;  viii.  66,  1, 
2,  which  will  be  quoted  further  on.  In  viii.  58,  4,  ho  is  colled  tho 
son  of  truth  ( tunum  >atyaiya). 

In  another  place  (iii.  49,  1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
gods,  as  a destroyer  of  enemies  ( ghanam  vritrunum  janayanta  devuh  | 
Sec  also  ii.  13,  5,  and  iii.  51,  8). 

In  tho  Furusha  Sukta  (R.V.  x.  90,  13)  Indra  is  said  to  havo  sprung, 
along  with  Agni,  from  tho  mouth  of  Purusha  (mukhud  Indrai  cha 
Agnii  cha ) ; and  ho  is  one  of  several  gods  said,  in  ix.  96,5  ( Someth  . . . 
janihl  Tiuiratya),  to  havo  been  generated  by  Soma.  In  one  of  the 
latest  hymns  (x.  167,  1)  ho  is  declared  to  have  conquered  heaven  by 
austerity  (team  tapah  paritapya  a/ayah  evah).:sl 

l:-  In  one  of  tho  short  stories  about  the  gods,  of  which  it  and  the  other  Brahmanas 
are  full,  the  S’atap.  Br.  xi.  1,  8,  14,  says  of  Indra:  Tiih  rat  etah  Prajdpater  ad  hi 
drratah  atrijyanta  Aynir  Indrah  Soma  A Paramethfhi  prhjapafyah  | 15.  Tah  taha « 
tray  mho'  jajnirc  \ tah  yatha  nadyai  param  parapet  yed  ream  tvatya  aymhah  param 
par&chakhyuh  | 14.  “ These  gods  were  created  from  Prajapati,  vi*.  Agni,  Indra, 
Soma,  and  Paramtahthin  Prajupatyn.  15.  These  were  born  with  a lifo  of  a thousand 
(years).  Just  as  a man  can  look  across  to  the  other  bank  of  a river,  they  looked 
across  to  the  end  of  their  life  ” Again  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  3,  3,  says  of  Indra : 
J'rajiipatir  dn/tsurhn  atfijata  \ ta  Indram  api  na  atfijata  \ tam  drtSh  ahnerann 
“ Indram  no  Jana y a " iti  j to  ' bravid  “ yathd  * ham  yuthtn&nu  tapatd  'tfikthi 
man  Indraih  janayadhram " iti  | te  tapo  'tapyanta  | te  atmann  Indram  apa- 
iyan  | tam  abruvan  “JSyatra  ” iti  | so  'brant  “ kim  hhiyadheyam  alhi  Janie  h- 
ye “ lit  | “ fitun  aamcatsar&n  prajih  patten  imdn  icktl/i  ” ity  airman  | ityidi  | 
“Prajapati  created  gods  and  Asuras,  but  he  did  not  also  create  Indra.  The 
gods  said  to  him:  ‘Create  Indra  for  us.'  He  replied:  ‘As  I have  created 
you  through  austere-fervour  ( tapat ),  so  do  you  generate  Indra.'  They  practised 
austere-fervour.  They  saw  Indra  within  themselves.  They  said  to  him,  ‘Be 
born.’  Ho  said,  ‘To  what  lot  shall  I be  born.*’  They  said  to  him,  ‘To  the 
seasons,  the  years,  the  creatures,  the  beasts,  these  worlds,’’  etc.  The  same  Brahmans, 
ii.  2,  10,  1,  tells  us  that  l'rajipati  created  Indra  last  of  the  gods,  and  sent  him  to  be 
the  lord  of  the  other  deities.  Tho  gods  said  to  him,  ‘Who  art  thou?'  ‘We  are 
superior  to  thee.'  He  reported  their  reply  to  Prajapati,  and  asked  for  the  splendour 
which  resided  in  Prajapati,  in  order  that  he  might  become  the  chief  of  the  gods,  etc.” 
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In  yi.  59,  2,  Indra  and  Agni,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  14,  are  said 
to  be  twin  brothers,  having  the  same  father,  and  whose  mothers  are,  the 
one  here,  the  other  there.  (The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  evident,  unless 
it  simply  mean  that  the  mothers  are  different.)  In  x.  55,  1,  his  brother's 
children  are  mentioned  (ud  astabhndh  Prithivlm  Dydm  abhike  bhrutuh 
putrdn  maghatan  titvithanah).  Heaven  and  Earth  seem  to  be  intended. 
If  so,  who  is  their  father  ? In  vi.  55,  5,  Pushan  is  called  India’s 
brother  ( bhrdtd  Indr  any  a). 

Even  as  an  infant  Indra  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  warlike  ten- 
dencies. “ As  soon  as  he  was  born,  the  slayer  of  Yrittra  (Indra)  grasped 
his  arrow,  and  asked  his  mother,  ‘ Who  are  they  that  are  renowned  as 
fierce  warriors?’  ” (viii.  45,  4,  a bnnddih  vrittrahd  dadejutah  prichhad 
vi  mularam  \ ke  ugruh  ke  ha  if  in c ire  | viii.  66,  1.  Jajndno  hi  salakratur 
vi  prichhad  iti  mularam  \ he  ugruh  ke  ha  srinrire  |).  His  worshipper 
says  of  him:  l,  102,  8.  Asatrur  Indra  janushd  lanud  asi  | “Thou, 
Indra,  art  of  old  by  nature  without  an  enemy.”  Compare  i.  176,  l. 
S' at  rum  anti  na  vindasi  \ x.  133,  2.  Asatrur  Indra  jajnithe). 

In  i.  82,  5,  6,  India’s  wife  is  alluded  to.  5.  Tena  jdyum  upa  priydm 
manduno  ydhi  | 6.  Sam  u patnyd  amadah  | “ Go  exhilarated  to  thy 
dear  wife.”  “ He  exhilarated  with  thy  wife.” 

In  another  place  iii.  53,  4 ff.,  the  poet  describes  the  perplexity  he 
fancies  India  must  feel  in  choosing  between  the  attractions  of  home 
and  those  his  worshippers  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  soma-libn  lions. 

4.  Jiiyu  id  astam  maghavan  sd  id  u yonie  tad  it  tvd  yuktuh  hnrayo 
vuhantu  | yadu  kadu  cha  eunardma  tomain  Agnit  tvd  dulo  dhanvdti  achha  | 

5.  Parti  ydhi  maghmann  d cha  ydhi  Indra  bhrdlar  ubhayatra  te  artham  , 
yatra  rathasya  brihato  nidhdnam  cimoc/uinam  vujino  rdsabhasya  | 6. 
Apdh  somam  astam  Indra  pra  ydhi  kalydnir  jdyd  turanam  grihe  te  | 
yatra  rathasya  brihato  nidhdnam  vimochanam  vujino  dakshinuvat  | 

(Prajupatir  Indram  asrijata  anujnvaram  devanam  | (am  prahinot  u parehi  | etenham 
dev  fat  am  adhipatir  edhi  ” iti  \ tain  devah  abruvan  ilkas  tvam  aeivayaih  rat  tvat  $ reyam - 
sah  smah ” iti  | so  ’bravlt  tlikas  tram  asi  vayam  rai  tvat  sreyihltsah  nnah*  iti  md 
devah  abruvan  a ” iti  J at  ha  vai  idam  tarhi  Prajapatau  harah  asid  (2)  Tad  agminti 
adit  ye  | tad  cnam  abravid  “ etad  me  prayachha  \ at  ha  aham  ft  wham  devanam  adhi- 
patir bhavishyumi  ” iti  | ).  Compare  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  vi.  6,  11,  2,  where 
indra  is  said  to  have  become  chief  of  the  gods  in  virtue  of  a ceremony  which  Pra- 
jupati  communicated  to  him.  Sec  also  the  same  work  vii.  2,  10,  2.  In  another 
place  vii.  3,  6,  6,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  Prajupnti  the  panchadaiarMra 
vajra , whereby  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  Aaurns,  of  whom  he  had  previously 
been  afraid,  and  to  attain  prosperity. 
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4.  “A  wife,  Indrn,  is  one’s  homo;  she  is  a man’s  dwelling;  there- 
fore let  thy  horses  be  yoked,  and  carry  thee  thither.  But  whenever 
we  pour  forth  a libation  of  soma,  then  may  Agni  hasten  to  call  thee 
5.  Depart,  Indra ; come  hither,  brother  Indra ; in  both  quarters  thou 
hast  inducements.  Whenever  thy  great  chariot  holts,  thy  steed  is 
unharnessed.  6.  Depart,  Indra,  to  thy  home ; thou  hast  drunk  the 
soma ; thou  hast  a lorely  wife,  and  pleasure  in  thy  house.  Where- 
ever  thy  great  chariot  halts,  it  is  proper  that  thy  steed  should  be 
unharnessed.” 

In  a fow  passages  (i.  22,  12;  ii.  82,  8;  v.  46,  8 ; x.  86,  11,  12) 
mention  is  made  of  a goddess  Indrani,  who,  from  her  name,  must  bo 
the  spouse  of  Indra.  In  the  first  three  places  she  is  invoked  together 
with  other  goddesses,  among  whom  we  find  Agnayl  and  Varunanl,  the 
wives  of  Agni  and  Vnrurta.  In  i.  86,  11,  12,  a little  more  is  told  of 
IndranI.  Thus  in  verso  11,  the  speaker  says:  Indrunlm  asu  ndrishu 
tubkagdm  aham  airaram  \ nahi  asydh  aparam  chana  jarasd  morale 
palih  | “ I have  heard  that  among  all  these  females  Indriinl  is  the  most 
fortunate ; for  her  husband  shall  never  at  any  future  time  die  of  old 
age.”153  The  Aitareya  Brahmar.a,  iii.  22,  alludes  to  a wife  of  Indra, 
called  Prasaha  (te  decuh  nbruvann  iyaih  nai  Indrasya  priyil  juyd  tdvdld 
Prdsahd  numa).  See  Professor  Haug's  Translation,  p.  194. 

The  Satap.  Br.  xiv.  2,  1,  8,  says:  “Indrani  is  Indra’s  beloved  wife( 
and  she  has  a head-dress  of  all  forms  ” {Indrani  ha  cat  Indrasya  priyd 
paint  | tasydh  ushnlsho  ciharupatamah). 


155  I am  unable  to  say  to  whom  the  obscene  Terse*  <6  and  7)  of  this  hymn  refer. 
In  Tuitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  7,  she  is  thus  portentously  described : Indrani  deal  eubhaga 
supatni  ud  cSttlcna  pati-cidyc  jiguya  | trimiad  asyuh  jaghanaih  yojanani  | uparthe 
Indrani  sthaviram  bibhartti  | Professor  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  iii.  470,  quote*  from  the 
Kutbska,  13,  5,  a short  passage,  stating  that  Indra  was  enamoured  of  a Danavi, 
called  Vilistengu,  and  that  he  lived  among  tho  Asuros,  taking  the  form  of  a female 
when  nmong  females,  of  a male  among  males  ; and  that  finding  himself,  as  it  were, 
seized  by  Nirpti,  he  resorted  to  a certain  oblation  as  a remedy,"  etc.  ( Indra  rai  Vi/ir- 
tengamDanaalmakdmayala  | m ' turnhv  aeharat  ilrl era  strhhu  bharan  pitman pum.ru  | 
so  Nirriti-gpihUah  tea  amanyala  | ta  etam  aindrii-nairpitam  apaiyat  |)  In  the 
Atharva-voda,  vii.  38,  2,  a female  says  to  the  man  she  wishes  to  lovo  her : Yrna  n 
uichakre  deurl  Indrani  devebhyas  pari  | tena  a ni  kuree  tvarn  aham  yathd  te ' *nni 
tupriyii  | “In  order  that  I may  be  beloved  by  thee,  I overcome  thee  with  this  plant, 
wherewith  tho  A sura  female  drew  Indra  down  from  among  the  gods.” 
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(2)  Hit  attributes  physical  and  mental. 

A variety  of  vague  and  general  epithets  are  lavished  upon  Indra. 
He  is  distinguished  as  youthful,  ancient,  strong,  agile  (nritu  i.  130,  7 ; 

ii.  22,  4;  vi.  29,  3;  viii.  24,  9,  12;  viii.  57,  7;  viii.  81,  3),  martial, 
heroic,  bright,  undecaying,  all-conquering,  lord  of  unbounded  wisdom, 
and  irresistible  power  and  prowess,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  etc., 
etc.  (i.  4,  8 ; i.  16,  9 ; i.  30,  6,  15 ; i.  61,  1 ; i.  81,  2,  7 ; i.  84,  2 ; 

1.  100,  12  ; i.  102,  6;  i.  165,  6;  ii.  21,  1-3;  iii.  30,  3;  iii.  32,  7; 

iii.  45,  2 ; iii.  46,  1 ; vi.  18,  4 ; vii.  20,  4 ; vii.  22,  5 ; viii.  81,  8; 
viii.  84,  7 ff  ; x.  103,  1 ff).  “He  has  vigour  in  his  body,  strength  in 
his  arms,  a thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and  wisdom  in  his  head’’  (ii.  16, 

2.  lafhare  somaih  land  taho  maho  haste  vajram  hharati  Jlrshani  kratum  \ 
viii.  85,  3.  Indrasya  vajrah  dyaso  nimillah  Indrasyo  buhcor  bhuyishjham 
ojah  | Indrasya  tirshan  krataco  nireke)  : Ho  assumes  the  most  beautiful 
forms,  and  is  invested  with  the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun”  (x.  112,  3. 
haritvatd  varchasd  sdryasya  ireshfhaih  riipait  tanvaiii  sparsayasva).  The 
Vedic  poets  have  also  described  to  us  a few  of  the  features,  as  they 
conceived  them,  of  his  personal  appearance.  One  of  the  epithets  which 
are  most  frequently  applied  to  him  is  susipra,  or  iiprin,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  Sayana  wavers  between  “tho  god  with  handsome 
cheeks  or  nose  ” {he  susipra  lobhana-hano  lobhana-nusika  vd).  (i.  9,  3 ; 
i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4;  i.  101,  10;'“  iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10  ; viii.  32,  4, 
24 ; viii.  33,  7 ; viii.  55,  4 ; x.  105,  5),1”  and  the  “ god  with  tho 
beautiful  helmet  ” {sobhana-iiraslrdnopeto  yadcd  iobhana-hanumun  | iii. 
30,  3;  viii.  17,  4 ; viii.  81,  4 ; viii.  82,  12). 1M 

In  viii.  65,  10,  he  is  said  to  have  agitated  his  jaws  when  rising  in 
strength  after  drinking  the  soma  poured  out  from  a ladle  ( uttishfhann 
ojatd  scha  pitvl  Sipre  avepayah  | somam  Indra  chamd  sulam).  He  is 

154  Compare  i.  30,  11. 

145  A note  on  this  word  will  be  given  in  the  Section  on  the  Murats. 

,s*  In  R.V.  vi.  46,  3,  Indra  is  styled  sahasra-mmhka,  which  Sayana  interprets  mills 
membra  yenitalia  habeas ; and  adds  tho  following  gross  explanation  from  the  Euoshl- 
takT  Brahmana  : yam  kuih  cha  striyain  sambhavann  Indra  bhoga-lolupataya  svaiarirt 
parcani  pareani  sephnn  sasarjija  iti  kaushitakibhir  amnalain  | On  viii.  19,  32,  how- 
ever, where  the  same  epithet  occurs,  applied,  as  Suyaga  considers,  to  Agni,  he  explains 
it  as  meaning  “ having  great  brilliancy”  (mushnunti  tamaiimy  apakaranti  iti  mush- 
ledni  trynihsi  | bahutejaskam). 
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also  called  hari-iipra,  the  ruddy-jawed  (x.  96,  4,  9,  12)  ; hari-kesa, 
the  ruddy-  or  golden-haired  (x.  96,  5,  8);  hari-kmaidru,'"  the  ruddy- 
or  golden-bearded,  or  moustached  (x.  96,  8 ; x.  23,  4).  His  beard  is 
violently  agitated  when  he  is  exhilarated,  or  puts  himself  in  motion 
(ii.  11,  17,  pradodhurat  imairuthu  prlniinah;  x.  23,  1,  pra  (nasru 
dodhucat).'*  His  whole  appearance  is  ruddy  or  golden  {l tari-varpa t,  x. 
96,  1 ff.,  where  the  changes  are  rung  upon  tho  word  hart).  Ho  is  some- 
times also  described  as  hiranyaya,  golden  (i.  7,  2;  viii.  55,  3),  and  as 
having  golden  arms  ( hirnnya-bdhu , vii.  34,  4)  ; and  sometimes  as  of  an 
iron  hue,  or  frame  ( Oyata ) (i.  56,  3 ; x.  96,  4,  8).  His  arms  are  long 
and  far-extended  (vi.  19,  3,  prithu  karaend  bahulu  yabhasll ; viii.  32, 
10,  sripra-karatna  ; viii.  70,  1,  mahdhaitin ).'“  But  his  forms  are  end- 
less ; ho  can  assume  any  shape  at  will  (iii.  38,  4,  viharupo  amrituni 
taethau;  iii.  48,  4,  yathdvaiam  tancam  chakre  esha  ; iii.  53,  8,  rtipaih 
rflpaih  maghacd  bobhaviti  mdydh  krinriinat  tan  ram  pari  team  ; vi.  47, 
18,  rnpaiii  riipam  pratirupo  babhuca  tad  aeya  rilpam  pratichakshaniiya  | 
Indro  muyubhih  pururitpah  lyale). 

(3)  Hit  chariot  and  horset. 

Carrying  in  his  hand  a golden  whip  {laid  hiranyayt,  viii.  33,  11), 
he  is  borne  on  a Bhining  golden  car,  with  a thousand  supports  (vi.  29, 
2,  <1  rathe  hiranyaye  rathesthdh;  viii.  1,  24  f.,  rathe  hiranyaye;  viii. 
58,  16,  « ralham  tithfha  hiranyayaiii  sahatrapadam),  which  moves  more 
swiftly  than  thought  (x.  112,  2,  yas  te  ratho  manato  jactydn  a Indr  a 
tena  tomapeyuya  ydhi),  and  is  drawn  by  two  m tawny  (hart,  ruddy,  or 

1,7  I suppose  this  is  the  same  as  hiri-imaim  applied  to  Agni  in  R.V.  x.  46,  5 
(instead  of  which  the  Sama-veda  in  the  parallel  passage  reads  harismairu.  In  R.V. 
ii.  2,  5,  Agni  is  called  hiriiipra , which  Suyana  interpret*  to  mean  cither  harana-s'Ua- 
huttu,  “he  whose  jaws  carry  away,”  or  dlptoshnlsha,  “with  flaming  head-dress.” 

,s*  A beard  is  also  assigned  to  I’Qshan,  who  similarly  shakes  it  (x.  26,  7). 

1!*  In  a verse  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig-vcda,  the  Suma-rcda,  ii.  1219,  thus 
describes  Indra's  arms:  Indrasya  bdhu  sthai'irau  yuvanav  anOd^rishyau  snpra- 
tlkav  asabyau  \ tan  yunjita  prathamau  yogs  agate  ydbhydm  jitam  asururwin  saho 
mahat  | “ When  the  occasion  arrives  may  Indra  employ  first  those  arms  strong,  youth, 
ful,  unassailable,  well-shaped,  unconquerable,  with  which  tho  great  power  of  the 
Asnras  was  overcome.” 

160  In  ii.  18,  4-7  Imlra  is  invited  to  como  with  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  a hundred  horses  (compare  viii. 

1.  9)  to  drink  the  soma-juice.  Iu  iv.  46,  3,  a thousand  horses  are  said  to  convey 
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golden)  steeds,  snorting,  neighing,  and  irresistible  (i.  30,  16,  hSrad 
Indrah  popruthadlhir  jigdya  nanadadbhih  iaivatadbhir  dhandni ; i.  81, 
3,  madachyuld  harl),m  with  flowing  golden  manes,  kesind  (i.  10,  3 ; 
i.  82,  6 ; viii.  17,  2 ; hiranya-hciyu , viii.  32,  29  ; viii.  82,  24),  with  hair 
like  peacock’s  feathers  (iii.  45,  1 (=■  A.V.  vii.  117,  l),  a haribhir  yuhi 
mayura-romabhih),  and  peacock’s  tails  {mayurasepyd,  viii.  1,  25),  which 
rapidly  traverse  vast  distances  (ii.  16,  3,  yad  usubhih  pat  as  i yojand 
puru),  and  transport  him  as  a hawk  is  borne  by  its  wings  (viii.  34,  9, 
d ted  madaehyutu  harl  Syenam  paksheva  vakshatah).  His  car  and  horses 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Ribhus  (i.  Ill,  1,  Takthan  rat  bam 
tuvritam  vidmand  ’pasat  takthan  harl  Indravdhd  rrishanvasd  \ tahshan 
pitribhydm  ribhaco  yucad  vayah ; v.  31,  4,  anavat  te  ratham  ascuya 
takthan).  The  following  are  some  of  the  other  texts  which  refer  to 
Imlra’s  chariot  and  horses:  i.  6,  2;  i.  16,  1,  2 (where  the  horses 
are  called  sun-eyed,  tiirachakshatah) ; i.  55,  7 ; i.  84,  6;  i.  101,  10;  ii. 
11,  6;  viii.  13,  11,  27 ; x.  44,  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  borne  by  tho 
horses  of  the  Sun  (x.  49,  7,  ahaiii  suryasya  pari  yd  mi  usubhih  pra  etasebhir 
rahamunah  ojasu),  or  by  those  of  Vatu,  the  wind  (x.  22,  4-6,  yujuno  asi  il 
Vdtasya  dhunl  deco  devatya  vqfrivah).10'3  The  same  deity,  Yayu,  the 
wind,  is  said  to  have  Indra  for  his  charioteer,  or  companion  in  his  car 
(iv.  46,  2;  iv.  48,  2,  Indra-sdrathi  ; vii.  91,  6,  Indra-vdyu  saratham 
ydtam  arvdk).  The  horses  of  Indra  are  declared  to  be  yoked  by  the 
power  of  prayer  (i.  82,  6,  yunajmi  te  brahmand  kesind  harl ; ii. 
18,  3,  harl  nu  ham  rathe  Indratya  yojam  uyai  suktena  vachatd  nacena  ; 
iii.  35,  4,  brahmand  te  brahtnayujd  yunajmi  harl  takhdya  tadhamudu 
did;  viii.  1,  24,  brahmayujo  harayah;  viii.  17,  2,  brahmayujd  harl; 
viii.  2,  27 ; viii.  45,  39,  d te  eta  rachoyujd  harl  gribhne ; viii.  87,  9, 
yunjanti  harl  ithirasya  gdthayd  uraii  rathe  uruyuge  \ Indravuhd  vacho- 
yuju),  which  is  no  doubt  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  it  is  in  con- 

Indra  and  Viiyu  (compare  vi.  47,  18).  In  viii.  1,  24,  India’s  horses  aw  said  to  be  a 
thousand  and  a hundred.  From  such  a text  as  iii.  35,  7,  where  Indra  is  informed 
that  food  has  been  provided  for  his  horses,  as  well  as  soma-joice  to  fill  his  own  belly 
(verse  6),  it  would  appear  that  the  worshipper  had  a perfect  assurance  of  tho  god’s 
presence.  In  another  place,  however  (x.  114,  9),  tho  enquiry  is  mado  (among  several 
others  denoting  difficulty  and  mystery),  “ Who  has  perceived  the  two  homes  of 
Indra  P " [harl  Indratya  ni  chikiya  knh  nil  | ). 

U1  On  the  sense  of  tho  word  madnehyut  see  Muller's  Trans,  of  tho  R.V.  i.  118  £ 

M*  Compare  Tsalms,  18,  10;  104,  3. 
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sequence  of  the  importunity  of  his  worshippers  that  he  makes  ready 
his  chariot  to  come  and  receive  their  oblations  and  fulfil  their  desiros. 

(4)  His  thunderbolt  and  other  weapons  and  instruments. 

The  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  generally  described  ns  having  been 
fashioned  for  him  by  the  Indian  Hephaistos,  Tvaahtyi,  the  artificer  of  the 
gods  (i.  32,  2:  Tvashfd  asmai  vajram  evaryaih  tatahsha;  i.  61,  6,  asmai 
id  u Tvashfd  takshad  vajram  svapastamam  svaryam  randya ; i.  83,  9, 
Tvashfd  yad  vajram  sukritam  hiranyayam  sahasrabhristim  svapdh  avarl- 
tayat  | v.  31,  4,  Tvashfu  vajrarfi  dyumantam  takshat ; vi.  17,  10,  adha 
Tvashfd  te  mahe  ugra  vajram  sahasrabhrishfim  vavrital  satusrim  | x.  48,  3, 
mahyam  Tvashfd  vajram  atalcshad  uyasam) ; but  according  to  other  texts 
it  appears  to  have  been  made  and  given  to  Indra  by  K&vya  Usanas 
(i.  121,  12,  yam  te  Kdvyah  Viand  mandinam  dad  vritlrdhanam  paryam 
tataksha  vajram ; v.  34,  2,  sahasrabhrishfim  Viand  vadham  yamat).'° 
Its  natural  mode  of  production  is  alluded  to  in  viii.  89,  9,  where  it  is 
said  : “ Tho  thunderbolt  lies  in  the  (aerial)  ocean,  enveloped  in  water” 
(samudre  antah  layate  udnd  vajro  abhlvritah).  This  thunderbolt  is  some- 
times styled  golden,  hiranyaya  (i.  57,  2 ; i.  85,  9 ; viii.  57,  3 ; x.  23,  3), 
sometimes  ruddy,  harita  (x.  96,  3) ; but  it  is  also  described  as  being 
of  iron,  dyasa  (i.  52,  8;  i.  80,  12;  i.  81,  4;  i.  121,  9;  viii.  85,  3; 
x.  48,  3;  x.  96,  3;  x.  113,  5);  sometimes  it  is  represented  as  four- 
angled, chaturalri  (iv.  22,  2),  sometimes  as  hundred-angled,  latulri  (vi, 
17,  10),  sometimes  as  hundred-jointed,  laiaparvan  (i.  80,  6;  viii.  6, 
6;  viii.  65,  2;  viii.  78,  3),M  and  sometimes  as  having  a thousand 
points,  sahasrabhjrishfi  (i.  80,  12 ; i.  85,  9 ; v.  34,  2 ; vi.  17,  10). 
Indra  is  in  one  place  (i.  55,  1)  represented  as  sharpening  his  thunder- 
bolt, as  a bull  his  horns  (lislte  vajrani  tejase  na  vaihsagah).  In  viii.  59, 
2,  the  thunderbolt  put  into  Indra’s  hand  is  compared  to  the  sun  placed 
in  the  sky  (dive  na  suryah).  In  other  passages  this  god  is  spoken  of 

1M  The  Ait.  Br.  it.  1,  says:  cUvah  vai  prathamena  ahnd  Indraya  vajram  samn- 
bharan  | tain  dvitiyena  ahnd  as  inchan  | tntlyena  ahnd  prnyachhan  | tain  chaturtfu 
(than  pr&harat  | “ The  gods  provided  the  thunderbolt  for  Indra  by  tho  first  day’s 
(ceremony).  By  the  second  day’s  they  moistened  it.  By  the  third  day’s  they  gave 
it  to  him.  On  tho  fourth  day  he  hurled  it.”  See  Prof.  Uaug’s  Trans,  p.  2 65. 

164  Compare  A.V.  iv.  37,  8 : bhTmah  Indrasya  ltd  ayah  salabhfishfir  ayasmaylh ; 
and  the  next  verse,  which  is  the  samo,  with  the  substitution  of  hiranyayih  for  ayat - 
tnayih  \ and  A.V.  viii.  5,  15. 
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as  armed  with  a bow  and  arrows  (viii.  45,  4 ; viii.  CG,  0,  11  ; s.  103, 
2,  3).  His  arrows  are  described  as  golden  (viii.  6G,  11),  as  liaviug  a 
hundred  points,  and  as  being  winged  with  a thousand  feathers  (viii.  6G, 
7).  Indra  is  also  declared  to  carry  a hook  ( ankuSa ).  Thus  in  viii.  17, 
10,  it  is  said : dirghas  te  astu  ankuio  yena  vatu  prayachhasi  | yajarnu- 
ndya  tunc  ate  | “ May  the  hook  be  long  wherewith  thou  reachcst 
wealth  to  the  worshipper  who  offers  oblations.”  And  similarly  in 
Atharva-veda,  vi.  82,  3,  yat  to  ankuio  vasuddno  brihann  Indra  hiran- 
yayah  \ tend  janiyate  juydrn  mahyam  dhehi  iachipate  \ “ With  that 
great  golden  hook  of  thine  which  confers  wealth,  o lord  of  power 
(Indra),  reach  a wifo  to  mo  who  am  longing  for  ono.”‘“  Another 
text  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  R.V.  x.  134,  6 (=  Sama-veda  ii. 
441):  dlrgham  hi  ankuiam  yathu  iaktim  bibharshi  mantumah  | purcena 
maghavan  padd  ajo  cay  dm  yathu  \ “ Thou,  o wise  (Indra),  earnest  a 
long  hook  like  a spear,  and  (holdest  fast  therewith),  us  a goat  (catches) 
a branch  with  its  fore  foot.”  The  word  is  also  found  in  x.  44,  9 : “I 
carry  to  thee  this  well-made  goad,  wherewith,  o magnificent  god,  thou 
mayest  rend  the  Sapharuj  demons  ” l“  ( imam  bibharmi  sukritam  te 
ankuiaih  yena  drujdsi  maghavan  iaphdntjah). 

Another  instrument  of  warfare,  a net,  is  assigned  to  Indra  in  tlio 
A.V.  viii.  8,  5 ff. : antarikshaih  jdlam  asij  jdladanjd  diio  mahlh  \ tend- 
bhidhaya  datydndih  sakrah  senum  apdlayat  | 6.  Brihad  hi  jdlam 
brihatah  iakrasya  vdjinicatah  | tena  iairun  abhi  sartun  nyubja  yathd  na 
muchydtai  katamaichana  eshdm  | 7.  Brihat  te  jdlam  brihatah  Indra 
iura  tahasrdrghatya  iataviryasya  \ tena  tahasram  ayutam  ni  arbudam 
jaghdna  sakro  dasyunum  abhidhuya  tenayd  \ 8.  ay  am  loko  jdlam  dslt 
iakrasya  mahato  mahun  | tendham  Indrajulena  amumt  tamasd  ’bhi 
dadliumi  sartun  \ 


'*  In  these  passages  I follow  Roth’s  explanation  of  ankuia,  as  given  in  his  Lexi- 
con, ».e.  In  his  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  A.V.  in  Imlischc  Studicn  v.  241, 
Professor  Weber  understands  the  word  {ankuia)  of  a goad  with  which  cattle  arc 
driven.  In  A.V.  vii.  116,  1,  111  fortune,  PfipT  Lakshmi,  is  auid  to  be  drawn  or  driven 
away  with  an  iron  hook  {agatmayma  ankena). 

***  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Anfrecht  for  pointing  out  tho  sense  of  this  verse, 
as  well  as  of  tho  preceding.  STaphdrty  seems  to  mean  a demon,  or  an  animal  that 
destroys  with  its  hoofs.  The  word  occurs  also  in  x.  87,  12,  where  it  is  an  epithet 
of  Yutudhilna,  a demon,  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  goblin  which  was  conceived  to 
tear  with  its  hoofs. 
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“ The  air  was  a net,  and  the  great  quarters  of  the  sky  the  poles  of  the 
net.  With  it  SUkra  (or  the  powerful  god)  enveloped  tho  army  of  the 
Dasyus,  and  cast  them  down.  6.  Great  is  the  net  of  the  great  Sakra, 
bestowcr  of  food.  With  it  so  overwhelm  all  the  foes  that  not  one  of 
them  may  escape.  7.  Great  is  thy  net,  o heroic  Indra,  who  art  great, 
and  a match  for  a thousand,  and  equalling  the  strength  of  a hundred 
foes.  Sakra,  with  his  host,  slew  a thousand,  ten  thousand,  a hundred 
millions  of  the  Dasyus,  enveloping  them  in  it  8.  This  world  was  the 
great  net  of  the  great  Sakra.  With  this  net  of  Indra  I envelope  them 
all  in  darkness.”  ln 


(5)  Hie  love  of  toma-juice. 

Invoked  by  his  mortal  worshippers,  Indra  obeyB  the  summons,  and 
speedily  arrives  in  his  chariot  to  receive  their  offerings.  Ho  fiuds  food 
provided  for  his  horses  (iii.  35,  7,  etirnaih  te  iarhih  sutah  Indra  somah 
kpitu  dhunu  attave  te  han'lhyam),  and  largo  libations  of  soma-juice  are 
poured  out  for  himself  to  quaff.  He  becomes  exhilarated  by  these 
libations,  which  are  also  frequently  described  as  stimulating  his  war- 
like dispositions  and  energies,  and  fitting  him  for  his  other  functions, 
even  for  supporting  the  earth  and  sky  (ii.  15,  2 : avamse  Dyam  asta- 
bhuyad  bpihantam  . ...  sa  dharayat  Prilhivlm  paprathat  cha  somasya 
td  made  Indrai  chakdra).  The  following  arc  a few  of  the  numerous 
passages  which  refer  to  this  worship  of  Indra : i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  3 > 
i.  80,  If.;  i.  84,  1 (where  the  poet  hopes  the  draught  may  fill  him 
with  strength,  as  the  sun  fills  the  air  with  his  rays : d tvd  pri- 
naktu  indriyam  rajah  efiryo  na  rasmibkih),  4 (where  it  is  said  to  be 
an  “immortal  stimulant” — amartyam  madam);  ii.  15,  1,  2;  ii.  19,  1 
f. ; ii.  21,  1 ; iii.  36,  3 ; iii.  40,  1 flf.  ; iii.  42,  Iff.;  vi.  23,  1,  5,  6; 
vi.  27,  If.;  vi.  29,  4 ; vii.  22,  1 f. ; vii.  29,  1 f. ; viii.  3,  1 ; viii.  81, 
5,  6 ; x.  104,  1 S. ; etc.,  etc.  The  gods  arc  described  as  all  hastening 
eagerly  to  partake  of  this  beverage,  viii.  2,  1 8 ( yanti  pramadam  atan- 
drdh);  viii.  58, 11 : apdd  Indro  apud  Agnir  vihe  devdh  amaleata  | “Indra 
has  drunk,  Agni  has  drunk  ; all  the  gods  have  become  exhilarated ;”  '* 

,e1  Compare  A.V.  xix.  66,  1 : aiiojTilah  asurdh  moyiso  ’yatmat/nih  pdlair  ankino 
ye  charanti  \ tains  te  ratidhayami  harasa  Jatavedah  sa haerab h fu h ( ih  sapattum 
praminan  yahi  rajrah. 

1M  Ait.  Br.  vi.  11 : mudyanti  iva  vai  tnadhyandine  devatah  sum  eva  tfitlya-savaus 
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but  Indra  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  indulgence,  i.  104,  9,  somaku- 
mafri  trd  dhuh;  i.  175,  5,  Suehtnintamo  hi  te  madah  ; ii.  14,  1,  kdml  hi 
tlrah  eadam  aeya  pltim  juhota  vriehne  tad  hi  eeha  vash(i ; vii.  33,  2, 
durdd  Indram  anayann  d sutena  ; viii.  2,  4,  Indr  ah  it  eomapdh  ekah 
Indrah  eutapdh  viicdyuh  \ antar  derun  martydmi  clia  | “ Indra  is  tho 
only  drinker  of  soma,  a drinker  of  libations,  of  full  vitality,  among 
gods  and  men;”  viii.  4,  12,  idaiii  te  annaiit  yujyam  eamukshitam  taeya  / 
ihi  pradrara  piba  | ‘‘This  thy  favourite  nutriment  has  been  poured  out ; , 
run  and  drink  of  it;”  viii.  6,  40,  vrittrahd  eomaputamah  ; viii.  50,  2, 
eomakdmam  hi  te  manah  | Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  to  him  an 
absolute  necessary  of  life,  as  his  mother  gave  it  to  him  to  drink  on  tho 
very  day  of  his  birth  (iii.  32,  9,  eadyo  yaj  j'dto  apibo  ha  eomam  | 10. 
tram  eadyo  apibo  jutah  Indra  maddya  eomam  parame  vyoman;  iii.  48,  2, 
3,  already  quoted,  p.  77 ; vi.  40, 2,  aeyapiba  yaeya  jajndnah  Indro  maddya 
kratve  apibah ; vii.  98,  3,  jajndnah  eomam  eahaee  paputha  pra  te  mutil 
mahimunam  uvdeha).  He  is  said  to  have  drunk  at  one  draught  thirty 
bowls  of  soma  (viii.  66,  4,  ekayd  pratidhd  ’pibat  edkaiit  eardmei  trim- 
iatam  | Indrah  eomaeya  kunukd.  See  Nirukta,  v.  1 1 ; compare  It. V. 
vi.  17,  11 ; and  viii.  7,  10).  His  worshippers  invite  him  in  tho  most 
naif  manner  to  drink  boldly  (vi.  47,  6,  dhriehat  piba  kalase  eomam 
Indra ) ; to  drink  liko  a thirsty  stag  (viii.  4,  10,  fietjo  na  triehyann 
acapunam  agahi  piba  soman  rasun  anu),  or  a bull  roaming  in  a water- 
less waste  (v.  36,  1,  dhanvacharo  na  vameagae  Iris/tdnas  chakamdnah 
pibatu  dugdham  amlum  \ compare  viii.  33,  2,  ktidd  eutaih  tpishunah 
okah  dgamah  Indra  tvabdiva  tamsagah,  and  fill  his  belly,  or  his  two 
bellies,  which  are  compared  to  two  lakes,  by  copious  potations ; and  he 
speaks  in  similar  language  of  having  accepted  the  invitation (i.  8,  7 ; 
i.  104,  9;  ii.  11,  11  ( eutdeah  prinantae  te  kukehi  rardhayantu) ; ii.  14, 
10;  ii.  16,  2;  iii.  35,  6 ( dadhiehva  imam jafhare  indum  Indra);  iii.  36, 

7,  8 ( hraddh  iva  kukehayah  eomadhdndh) ; iii.  40,  5 ; iii.  47,  1 (a 
einchasra  ja(hare  madhvah  urmim) ; iii.  51,  12  {pra  te  aknotu  kukehyoh ); 
viii.  12,  23  ( earo  na  prdei  udaram) ; viii.  2,  1 ( supiirnam  udarani) ; 
viii.  17,  5-8  (a  te  einchdmi  kukehyoh );  viii.  67,  7;  viii.  81,  22-24; 

mnilayante,  which  Professor  Ilaug  translates : “ Tho  gods  got  drunk,  as  it  were,  at 
thu  mid-day  libation,  and  are  then  consequently  at  the  third  libation  in  a state  of 
complete  drunkenness." 

The  soma-juice  was  also  drunk  by  the  worshippers  them«>’I»ea,  and  its  effects  on 
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x.  28,  2 ; x.  43,  7 ; x.  104,  2 ; A.V.  ii.  5,  1 ff.  ; vi.  2,  1 ff.  Tho 
soma-draughts  are  said  to  resort  to  him  as  birds  to  a leafy  tree ; and 
to  flow  to  him  as  waters  to  the  ocean,  or  rivulets  to  a lake;  and  his 
worshippers  arc  then  said  to  magnify  him  as  grain  is  developed  by 
showers  of  rain,  x.  43,  4 ( Vayo  na  vpikshaih  tupaldiam  dtadan  lomdeak 
Indram  mandinai  chamuthadah  | 7.  Apo  na  tindhum  abhi  yat  tama- 
kiharan  tomdtah  Indram  kulydh  ira  hradam  \ vardhanti  vipruh  maho 
atya  tadant  yivaih  na  vpiehfir  divyena  ddnund).  He  is  also  spoken  of 
as  eating  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  buffaloes,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
drinks  tho  draughts  of  soma  (x.  28,  3,  adrinu  te  mandinah  Indra  tuydn 
tun v ant t toman  pibati  tram  ethdin  \ pachanti  te  tpiehabhdn  atti  Utham). 
Three  hundred  are  mentioned  in  v.  29,  7 f.,  one  hundred  in  viii.  66, 
10,  and  one  in  x.  27,  2.  Indra  is  besought  to  taste  the  offering  pre- 
sented, and  to  take  delight  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  him,  os  an  ardent 
lover  desires  his  mistress  (iii.  52,  3 = iv.  32,  16:  puroluiam  cha 
no  ghaso  joshaydie  girab  cha  \ tadhuyur  ira  yoshandm). 

The  sensations  of  the  god  after  drinking  the  soma-juice  are  thus 
described  in  Rig-veda  x.  1 19 : 1.  iti  vai  iti  me  mono  gam  aSvaih  tanuydm 
it > | kuvit  tomaeya  apdm  iti  | 2.  pra  v utah  iva  dodhatah  tin  md  pituh 
ayamiata  ] kuvid  ity  d di  \ 3.  tin  md  plt&h  ayamsata  ratham  abvdh  ivdba- 
v ah  | kucit — | 4.  upa  md  matir  asthita  vdsrd  putram  ira  priyam  \ kurit — | 


some  of  them  arc  occasionally  described.  Thus  in  ri.  47,  3,  it  is  said : “This  (soma), 
when  drunk,  impels  my  voice;  it  awakes  the  ardent  thought’’  at/am  me  pitch 
udiyartti  vacham  ayam  manlehiim  ue'atlm  ajigah).  In  viii.  48,  3,  its  elevating  effect 
is  still  more  distinctly  told  in  these  words,  optima  totnom  amfitah  abhuma  agantna 
jyotir  avidama  devan  \ kith  ttunam  atman  kjinavad  aratih  kim  u dhurttir  amnia 
mar  tty  atya , which  may  be  rendered  as  follows : — 

We've  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown  ; 

We’vo  entered  into  light, 

And  all  tho  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  focman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee,  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  god,  wo  soar. 

Compare  the  curious  parallel  to  this  (already  noticed  in  the  3rd  Yol.  of  this  work, 
p.  265)  in  tho  satirical  drama  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops,  578,  ff.,  where  Polyphemus 
exclaims  in  his  drunken  exaltation  : 

*0  5’  ovpav6i  pot  avpfjLffuyfAtFos  Sokii 
Ttj  yp  <p«f)co0ait  tow  Ai6s  re  t bv  0p6rov 
AtCocrw  vb  wav  re  Sa ipivtav  ayvbv  crc&as. 
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5.  aJiam  tattyeva  vandhuram  pary  aehdmi  hridd  matirn  \ kuvit — | 6.  tia  hi 
me  akthipach  chana  achhdntsuh  pancha  krishtayah  \ kuvit — | 7.  na  hi  me 
rodati  ubhe  anyam  pakthaih  chana  prati  | kuvit — | 8.  abhi  dyam  tnahinu 
’ bhacam  abhimdm  prithivim  mahim  | kuvit  — | 9.  hantdham  prithivim 
imum  ni  dadhdniha  veha  td  | kuvit  — | 10.  osham  it  prithivim  aham 
janghandmha  veha  vd  \ kuvit — | 11.  did  me  anyah  paksho  adho  anyam 
aehikfitham  | kuvit  — | 12.  aham  asmi  muhumaho  abhinabhyam  udl- 
shitah  | kuvit — | 13.  griho  ydmi  arankrito  devebhyo  havyacdhanah  \ 
kuvit  idmaeya  apum  iti  | 1,0 

“ I have  verily  resolved  to  bestow  cows  and  horses : I have  quaffed 
the  soma.  2.  The  draughts  which  I have  drunk  impel  me  like  violent 
blasts : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  3.  The  draughts  which  I have 
drunk  impel  me  as  fleet  horses  a chariot : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  4. 
The  hymn  (of  my  worshipper)  has  hastened  to  me,  as  a cow  to  her 
beloved  calf : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  5.  I turn  tho  hymn  round 
about  in  my  heart,  as  a carpenter  a beam : I have  quaffed  the  soma. 

6.  The  five  tribes  of  men  appear  to  me  not  even  os  a mote : 1 have 
quaffed  tho  soma.  7.  The  two  worlds  do  not  equal  even  one  half  of 
me : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  8.  I surpass  in  greatness  the  heaven 
and  this  vast  earth : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  9.  Come,  let  me  plant 
this  earth  either  here  or  there : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  10.  Let  me 
smite  the  earth  rapidly  hither  or  thither : I have  quaffed  tho  soma. 
11.  One  half  of  me  is  in  the  sky,  and  I have  drawn  the  other  down  : 
I have  quaffed  tho  soma.  12.  I am  majestic,  elevated  to  the  heavens : 
I have  quaffed  the  soma.  13.  I go  prepared  as  a minister,  a bearer  of 
oblations  to  the  gods : I have  quaffed  the  soma.” 

The  hymns,  prayers,  and  worship  addressed  to  Indra  are  described 
as  stimulating  his  energies  and  increasing  his  vigour  (i.  52,  7 : brah- 
muni  Indra  lava  ydni  vardhana );  i.  54,  8;  i.  80,  1 ; ii.  11,  2 ( ukthair 
ravridhdnah ) ; ii.  12,  14  ( yatya  brahma  vardhanam  yatya  tomah ) ; iii. 
32,  12  f.  ( yajno  hi  te  Indra  vardhano  bhut  ; yah  etomebhir  vavridhe 
pdrvyebhir  yo  madhyebhir  uta  nutanebliih) ; iii.  34,  1 ( brahmajutae 
tancu  vavridhunah)  ; v.  31,  10  ( Indra  brahmuni  tavithim  avardhan ); 
vL  21,  2;  vi.  44,  13;  viii.  6,  1,  21,  31,  35;  viii.  13,  16  (Indram  var- 

1,0  I learn  from  a note  to  Professor  Roth's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  101, 
that,  according  to  Sayana,  there  was  a legend  that  Indra,  in  the  form  of  a quail, 
drauk  soma,  was  seen  by  the  |ishi,  and  sang  bis  own  pruiso  in  this  hymn. 
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dhantu  no  gifah  Indraiii  eutdtak  indarak)  ; viii.  14,  5,  11  ( yajnak 
Indram  arardhayat) ; viii.  82,  27  ; viii.  87,  8 (r dr  na  ted  yavydbhir 
rardhanti  Sara  brahmdni) ; x.  50,  4 (bhurae  tram  Indra  brahmana 
mahiin ) ; x.  120,  5 ( chodaydmi  te  uyudhd  rachobhih  tarn  to  sisdtni  brah- 
munu  rayumti),  and  the  worshippers  (as  well  as  the  gods)  are  said 
to  placo  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hands  and  to  assist  its  efficacy  (i. 
63,  2,  d to  vajram  jaritd  bdhvor  dhut ) ; ii.  20,  8 ( latmai  taeaeyam 
anti  ddyi  talrd  Indraya  derebhir  arntuiltau  | prati  yad  asya  vajram 
buhror  dhur  haM  datyun  purah  fiyaslr  ni  tfirlt)  ; iii.  32,  12  (yajnat 
te  vajram  Ahihatye  drat).  The  other  deities,  too,  are  described  as  in- 
fusing divine  strength  into  Indra171  (i.  80,  15.  laemin  nrimnam  uta  kra- 
tuih  deruk  ojufim  tam  dadhuh)  ; vi.  20,  2 (dito  na  tubhyam  anu  Indra 
talrd  aturyam  derebhir  dhuyi  visvam) ; 171  x.  48,  3 (mayi  decuso  arrijann 
api  kratum );  x.  113,  8;  x.  120,  3,  compare  x.  66,  4;  viii.  15,  8 (tara 
Dyaur  Indra  paumxyam  Prith'ni  vardhati  brarah),  and  as  placing  him  in 
the  van  (i.  55,  3,  vUtatmai  ngrak  karmane  purohitah) ; i.  131,  1 ( Indram 
rises  eojothaso  devdso  dadhire  purak);  vi.  17,  8 (adha  trd  vis  re 
purak  Indra  deruk  ekam  tar  at  am  dadhire  bhardya)  ; viii.  12,  22 
(Indram  Yrittrdya  kantave  deeaso  dadhire  purak  | see  also  v.  25).  Com- 
pare Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  3,  8 ; Taitt.  S.  ii.  2,  11,  6,  and  A.V.  vii.  84,  2 : 
apunudo  janam  amitruyantam  urum  derebhyo  akrinor  u lokam.  He  is 
impelled  and  fortified  by  the  Maruts ; iii.  32,  4 ( yebkir  Vritlrasya 
iehito  viveda  amarmano  manyamdnatsya  marma ) ; iii.  35,  9 (ydn  dbhajo 
marutah  Indra  tome  ye  tram  avardhann  abharan  ganae  te);  iii.  47,  3 
(ydn  dbhajo  maruto  ye  trd  ’nv  ahan  Vrittram  adadhus  tubhyam  ojak  | 
see  also  v.  4) ; vi.  17,  11  ; viii.  7,  24  ; x.  73,  1,  2 ; x.  113,  3 (vihe  te 
atra  marutah  taka  tmana  avardhann  ugra  mahimdnam  indriyam).m 

1,1  Indra  on  his  side  again  is  said  to  give  divine  power  to  the  other  gods  (vi.  36, 1 : 
yad  deveahu  dhdrayathdh  amrt/am). 

172  Sftyana  understands  devebhih  of  tho  worshippers:  stotraih  atuyamand  dev  at  a 
balm  atl  bhavati,  “ a deity  when  lauded  by  hymns  becomes  strong.” 

173  Indra,  however,  in  a dispute  with  the  Maruts  (to  which  I shall  again  advert  in 
the  section  on  those  deities)  claims  to  have  slain  Vpttra  by  his  own  might,  i.  16o,  8 : 
v ad  him  vrittram  marutah  indriyena  arena  bhdmena  tavisho  babhuvan  ; compare  vii. 
21,  6,  whero  the  same  thing  is  said  of  him  by  his  worshipper : arena  hi  Vfittram 
iavasa  jaghantha  na  iatrur  ant  am  vividad  yudhd  te;  and  x.  138,  6:  eta  tyd  te 
irutydni  herald  yad  eJeah  ekam  akrinor  ayajnam . Compare  viii.  79,  5 ; viii.  86,  9 ; 
▼iii.  87,  3.  In  v.  30,  6,  all  the  gods  arc  said  to  be  afraid  of  him  (ataa  chid  Jndrdd 
abhayanta  decdh),  la  another  place,  too  (viii.  7,  31),  the  Maruts  are  asked  “ what 
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With  Brihaspati  as  his  ally  he  overthrew  all  the  enemies  of  the  gods 
who  assailed  him,  viii.  85,  15  (viio  adevir  abhi  deharantir  liriha*patind 
yuju  Indr  ah  sasuhe). 

Thus  exhilarated  and  encouraged,  ii.  15,  1 ( trikadrukeshu  apibai 

they  were  seeking  when  they  deserted  Indra,  and  who  could  then  trust  in  their 
friendship  ” had  ha  nunam  kadhapriyo  yad  Indram  ajahdtana  | ko  rah  sakhitve  ohate  | 
Prof.  Muller,  Trans.  R.V.  i.  p.  68,  takes  kadhapriyo, h as  two  words,  and  renders  the 
verse  thus  : “ What  then  now  ? where  is  there  a friend,  now  that  you  hare  forsaken 
Indra  ? Who  cares  for  your  friendship?  ’)  Compare  ir.  18, 11,  quoted  above  (p.  78  f.), 
where  Indru’s  mother  complains  that  the  gods  were  abandoning  her  son,  and  where 
he  calls  upon  Vishnu  to  display  his  valour.  But  we  are  elsewhere,  viii.  85,  7,  told, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  other  gods  who  had  been  Indra’s  allies,  terrified  by  the 
blast  of  Vrittra's  breath,  deserted  Indra  and  fled,  while  the  Maruts,  it  must  bo  sup- 
pled, stood  firm,  as  Indra  is  advised  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  then  he  should 
conquer  all  hostile  armies  {vfittrasya  tvd  iraiathdd  ishamnndh  via ve  detdh  ajohur  ye 
eakhdyah  \ Marudbhir  Indra  sakhyam  te  astu  atha  imah  visvdh  pfitandh  jaydei ). 
The  commentator,  however  (perhaps  because  he  found  it  necessary,  for  dogmutical 
reasons,  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements)  interprets  viii.  7,  31  differently,  and 
makes  it  mean,  “ When  did  you  desert  Indra?  i.e.  never,”  and  quotes  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  iii.  20,  which  says  that  the  Maruts  did  not  abandon  him.  I shall  cite  this 
passage  at  greater  length  than  Sayana  gives  it,  as  it  forms  a comment  on  the  other 
text  just  adduced,  viii.  85,  7 : Indro  vat  Vritraiii  hanishyan  sarvbh  dev  at  ah  abravid 
atm  md  upatishfhadhvam  upa  md  dhvayadhvam  ” iti  | “ tathd  ” iti  J tarn  hottish- 
yantahndravan  j so  *ved  “ mam  vai  hanishyantah  lid r a v anti  j hanta  imdn  bhishayai” 
iti  | tan  abhi  prdsvasit  | tasya  svasathud  ishamunnh  vis re  devah  adracan  | rnaruto 
ha  mam  na\ajahuh  44 praha r a bhagavo  jahi  vtrayasra  *’  ityeva  enam  etdm  vdchaik 
vadantah  updtisht hanta  \ tad  ctad  fishih  pas y atm  nbhyanuvocha  j . . . . iti  | so  'red 
44  ime  vai  kila  me  sachivah  | itne  md  knmayanla  | hanta  it  rum  aetninn  ukthe  abhajai  ’* 
iti  | 44  Indra,  when  about  to  slay  Vrittra,  said  to  all  the  gods : ‘ Follow  close  after 
me  and  support  me.”  They  said, 4 We  will.’  They  ran  forward  to  slay  V|  ittra.  Vrittra 
considered : 4 They  are  running  forward  to  kill  me  : come,  let  me  frighten  them.’  Ho 
accordingly  blew  a blast  upon  them,  when  all  the  gods  ran  away  precipitately  from 
the  blast  of  bis  breath.  But  the  Maruts  did  not  forsake  Indra.  They  stood  by  him, 
crying,  4 Smite,  o god,  slny,  play  the  hero.’  Seeing  this,  the  ri«hi  uttered  the  words 
of  R.V.  viii.  85,  7.  Indra  understood  : 4 These  Maruts  are  my  allies.  They  love  me. 
Come,  I shall  give  them  a share  in  this  uktha,*  **  In  R.V.  i.  32,  14,  Indra  himself  is 
said  to  have  become  frightened  as  if  at  the  approach  of  an  avenger(?),  after  he  had  slain 
Ahi,  and  to  have  crossed  ninety-nine  rivers,  and  the  aerial  spaces,  when  flyiug  like  a 
terrified  falcon  (a  her  ydtdram  kam  apasyah  Indra  hpidi  yat  te  jag  hr  tu*  ho  bhir  agach - 
hat  | nova  cha  yad  navatiih  cha  sravantth  syeno  na  bhito  atom  raja  in  si).  Compare 
Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  547.  The  Arfvins  and  Sarasvati  are  also  said  to  have 
assisted  Indra  (R.V.  x.  131,  4,  5=Vuj..Sanh.  x.  33,  34).  “ You  two,  Alvins,  lords 
of  splendour,  drinking  together  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  protected  Indra  in 
his  achievments  against  the  Asura  Namuchi.  5.  As  parents  a son,  so  ye  two,  As  villa, 
by  your  wisdom  and  your  energy,  delivered  thee,  O Indra.  When  thou,  0 magnifi- 
cent (Itydra),  didst  drink  tho  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  Sarasvati  waited  upon 
thee  with  her  powers,”  (3.  Yttvam  suramam  Asvind  Namuchdv  it  a tire  saehd  j vipipdnd 
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•ulaeya  tuya  made  Akim  Indro jay  huna)  • ii.  19,  2 (atya  manduno  mad  hr  o 
rajrahtutah  ahim  Indro  arnovritam  vi  rpUchat) ; vi.  47,  1,  2 ; x.  112,  1 
{Indra  piba  praUkdmam  tutasya  . . . . | harshatca  hantave  jura  salrun), — 
Indro  hurries  off,  escorted  by  troops  of  Maruts,  and  sometimes  attended 
by  his  faithful  comrade  Vishiju  (i.  22,  19,  Indrcuya  yujyo  talchd); 

iubhatpafi  Indram  karmatu  avatam  | 6.  putram  iva  pitaraAivina  ubha  Indra  drat  huh 
kdeyair  damtandbhih  j pat  turn  mam  r i apibah  e'aehibhih  sarasvati  tvd  magharann 
abhishnak.)  A story  is  told  by  the  commentator  on  the  Vuj.  Sanh.  x.  33,  to  explain 
these  line*.  Namucbi,  it  seems,  was  a friend  of  Indra;  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
friend's  confidence,  he  drank  up  Indra’s  strength  along  with  a draught  of  wine  and 
soma.  Indra  then  told  the  Arfrins  and  Sarasvati  that  Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his 
strength.  The  Arfvins  and  Sarasvati,  in  consequence,  gave  Indra  a thunderbolt  in 
the  form  of  foam,  with  which  he  smote  off  the  head  of  Namuchi.  Tho  Arfvins  then 
drank  the  soma,  mixed  with  blood  and  wine,  from  the  belly  of  Namuchi,  and  trans- 
ferred it  pure  to  Indra  ; end  by  transferring  it  they  delivered  Indra.  The  story  is 
taken  from  the  S'atapatha  Brahmnga  xii.  7,  3,  1 If.  (p.  934  Weber's  ed.)  and  is  the 
original  version  of  those  adduced  by  me  elsewhere  (Vol.  IV.  222  and  420).  As  given 
in  the  Brahmans,  it  runs  thus : “ The  Asura  Namuchi  carried  off  Indra’s  strength 
( indriya ),  the  essence  of  food,  and  the  draught  of  soma,  together  with  wine.  He 
(Indra)  hastened  to  the  As'vins  and  Sarnsvatf,  and  said,  1 1 have  sworn  to  Namuchi,  I 
will  neither  slay  thee  by  day  or  by  night ; neither  with  club,  nor  with  bow ; neither 
with  the  palm  of  my  hand  ( prithena ),  nor  with  fist ; neither  with  dry,  nor  with  moist ; 
and  ho  has  carried  off  that  (strength,  etc.)  of  mine  ; will  ye  recover  it  for  me  ? ' They 
unswered : Let  us  huve  a share  in  it,  and  we  will  recover  it.'  Indra  replied : ‘ It 
shall  be  common  to  us  all ; recover  it  therefore.'  Then  the  As'vins  and  Sarasvatf 
anointed  the  thunderbolt  with  the  foam  of  the  waters,  saying,  ‘ It  is  neither  dry  nor 
moist.”  With  that  Indra  struck  off  the  head  of  Namuchi,  when  night  was  passing 
into  dawn,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when  (as  he  said)  ‘ it  was  neither  day  nor 
night.'  ....  When  his  head  had  been  cut  off,  the  soma  remained  mixed  with  blood ; 
and  they  loathed  it.  But  having  perceived  this  draught  of  the  two  somas,  according 
to  the  text,  ‘ King  Soma,  when  poured  out,  is  nectar,'  they  with  this  made  the  other 
mixed  fluid  palatablo,  and  swallowed  it”  ( Indrasya  indriyam  annatya  raeam 
tomasya  bhakshaih  sitraya  asuro  Namnchir  aharat , so  Vrinaw  eha  saraevatim  cha 
upndhdvat  “ iepdno  smi  Kamuchaye  rta  tvd  diva  na  naktam  handni  na  dandena  no 
dhanvana  na  prithena  na  mushtina  na  suehkena  na  iirdrena  atha  me  idant  ahdrshii  | 
idam  me  djihirehatha  ” iti  | te  'bruvann  “ aetu  no  'trdpy  atha  dhardma  ” Hi  | **  eaha 
no  etad  atha  aharata"  ity  abravid  iti  \ tav  aivinau  eha  Saraevati  eha  apam  phrntim 
tajram  aeinchan  "na  duehko  na  ardrah  ” Hi  | ten  a Indro  Namuchcr  dturaeya 
ryuehfdyam  rdtran  anudite  aditye  41  no  diva  na  naktam  ” iti  sirah  udavdeayat  | . * . 
taeya  sirshami  ehhinne  lohita-misrah  eomo  ' tishfhat  | taemiid  abibhateanta  J te  etad 
andhaeor  vipanam  apaiyan  “ >omo  raja  ‘mritam  sutah"  iti  tena  enam  evadayitvd 
dtmann  adadhata  | See  also  S'atap.  Br.  xii.  7,  1,  10,  and  xii.  8,  3,  1,  quoted  by  tho 
Commentator  on  Vaj.  8.  19,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  ‘‘the  gods  instituted  a remedial 
sacrifice ; the  A4vins  were  the  physicians,  and  so  also  was  Sarasvati  with  speech  : 
they  imparted  strength  to  Indra  ’*  dcviih  yajnam  atanvata  bheehajam  bhithajd  'svind  ) 
vaehd  earaevati  bhiehag  Indraya  itidriynni  dadhatah).  See  also  verses  15,  18.  3 4 
80-83,  88  90,  93,  95 ; and  section  20,  66-69,  73-76,  90. 
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i.  85,  7 1,1  ( Vishnur  yad  ha  avad  vjrishanam  madaehyutam;  iv.  18,  11 
(quoted  above  p.  78  f.) ; vi.  20,  2 {ahim  yad  vrittram  apo  vavrivdmsam 
hann  rijHhin  Vishnund  tachdnah ) ; viii.  89,  12  ( Sakhe  Viihno  vitardih 
vikramasva  Dyaur  dehi  lokam  vajrdya  vishkabhe  \ handva  vrittram  ityddi ).''5 
vii.  99,  4,  5 (Indrd-vithnd  driihhituh  S'ambarasya  nava  puro  navatim 
cha  inathUh(am),  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers  in  the  atmosphere 
who  malevolently  shut  up  the  watery  treasures  in  the  clouds.  These 
demons  of  drought,  called  by  a variety  of  names,  as  Vrittra, 174  Ahi, 

1,4  Benfey,  however,  refers  this  passage,  i.  85,  7,  not  to  Indra,  bat  to  the  soma. 

1,4  Compare  i.  166,  6;  vi.  17,  11;  viii.  12,  27 ; viii.  66,  10;  z.  113,  2,  in  which 
passages  (as  well  as  in  separate  hymns,  i.  155;  vi.  69),  Indra  and  Vishnu  are 
connected.  The  S'atapatha  Brahmana  has  the  following  story  about  Indra  and 
Vishnu,  v.  5,  5,  1 ff:— “ Formerly  Vrittra  had  within  him  all  the  Rik,  Yajush  and 
Buman  verses.  Indra  was  anxious  to  discharge  a thunderbolt  at  him  (2),  and  said  to 
Vishnu:  ‘I  will  shoot  a thunderbolt  at  Vrittra;  follow  after  me.’  ‘ So  be  it,’  said 
Vishnu,  ‘ I will  follow  thee ; smite  him.’  Indra  then  aimed  a thunderbolt  at  Vrittra, 
who  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  said  (3),  ‘ I have  this  (source  of)  strength ; let  me  give 
it  up  to  thee ; but  do  not  smite  me.’  So  he  gave  him  the  Yajush  verses.  Iudra 
then  aimed  a second  thunderbolt  at  him  (4),  when  he  said,  ‘ I have  this  (source  of) 
strength ; let  me  give  it  up  to  thee ; but  do  not  smite  me.’  So  he  gave  the  Rik 
verses.  Indra  then  aimed  a third  thunderbolt  at  him  (5),  when  he  said,  I have  this 
(source  of)  strength ; let  me  give  it  up  to  thee  ; but  do  not  smite  me."  So  he  gave 

him  the  Suman  verses (7)  Indra  lifted  up  the  thunderbolt;  Vishnu  followed 

him."  (Vfittrs  ha  vai  idam  ayre  tarvam  ata  yad  picho  yad  yajumthi  yat  sumuni  \ 
tasmai  Indra  vajram  prnjihirshat  | 2 . sa  ha  Vishnum  uvheha  “ Vpittraya  vai 
vajram  praharishyami  \ anu  mu  tish(hasra,p  iti  | " tathu ’’  iti  ha  Vishnur  uvheha 
“ ant*  Iv  a sthas ye  prahara  ” iti  \ tasmai  Indro  vajram  udyayama  \ ta  udyalad  vajrud 
Vpittro  bibhayanchakhra  | 3.  ta  ha  uvheha  u asti  vai  idam  viryam  \ tad  nu  te prayaehh- 
ani  ) md  tu  me  praharthir"  iti  1 tasmai  yajumshi  prayaehhat  ] tasmai  drit'yam  ud- 
yayama | 4.  ta  ha  uvheha  “ asti  vai  idam  viryam  tad  nu  te  prayaehhuni  | tud  tu  me 
praharthlr"  iti  | tasmai  pieha/f  prayaehhat  \ tasmai  tpitiyam  udyayama  j 5.  [ta  ha 
urheha]  **asti  vai  idam  viryam  | tad  nu  te  prayaehhuni  | mu  tu  me  praharthlr  ’’  iti  | 
tasmai  tamhni  prayaehhat  | 7.  • ■ Indro  hi  vajram  udayaehhad  Vithnur  anvatish- 
(hata.)  There  is  a similar  story  in  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  1,  1.  Agni  is  in  several 
places  (i.  109,  5,  7,  8 ; iii.  12,  4,  6 ; x.  66,  2)  associated  with  Indra  as  a tbundcrer,  n 
destroyer  of  Vpttra,  and  an  overthrower  of  cities.  Varuna,  too,  is  in  ono  plsoo 
(iv.  41,  4)  joined  with  Indra  as  a thundcrcr. 

1,4  Vrittra’s  mother  Dunu  also  was,  along  with  her  son,  slain  by  Indra,  and  whon 
slaughtered  lay  over  him,  like  a cow  over  her  calf  (i.  32, 9,  nlchtlvayhh  nbhavad  Vrittra - 
putra  Indro  asyah  ava  vadhar  jabhura  | uttard  stir  adharah  puttrah  asid  Danuh  iaye 
sahacatsa  na  dhcnuh).  Seven  Danus  are  mentioned  in  R.V.  x.  120,  6 ( — N’irukta,  xi. 
21)  d darshatr  savash  saptu  Itankn  | “ He  cleaves  by  his  force  the  seven  Dunus." 
Both,  iu  his  illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  150,  remarks  on  this  passage : “ Seven  is 
an  indefinite  number  applied  to  tho  demons  of  the  air  and  clouds,  who  appear  under 
the  manifold  namos  of  Namuchi,  Kuyava,  S’ushna,  S'ambsra,  Varchin,  etc.,  tho 
Danus  or  Diinavas,  to  whom  in  i.  32,  9,  a mother  called  Dana  is  assigned.”  Tho 
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S'ushnn,  Namuchi,  Pipru,  S'ambara,  Uraga,  etc.,  etc.  (L  121,  9,  10; 
ii.  14,  4 ff. ; viii.  32,  2,  3),  armed,  on  their  aide  also,  with  every 
variety  of  celestial  artillery  (i.  32,  13,  na  as  mat  vidyud  na  tanyatuh 
sishedha  na  yam  miham  akirad  hrddunlth  eha ),m  attempt,  but  in  vain, 
to  resist  the  onset  of  the  gods.11*  Heaven  and  earth  quake  with 
affright  at  the  crash  of  Indra’s  thunder,  i.  80,  11  (ime  chit  tava  man- 
yam  repets  bhiyasd  mahl  | yad  Indra  rajrinn  ojasd  Vpittram  marutidn 
avadkih  | 14.  abhishfane  te  adrico  yat  sthdh  jagdt  cha  rejate);  ii.  11,  9 
( arejeidm  rodasl  bhiyune  kanikradato  rrishno  asya  rajrdt  | 10.  aroravid 
rrishno  asya  rajrah ) ; vi.  17,  9 (adha  dyaus  chit  te  apa  id  nu  vajrdd  dcitd 
’numad  bhiyasu  srasya  manyoh ),  and  even  Tvashtyi  himself,  who  forged 
the  bolts,  trembles  at  the  manifestation  of  their  wielder’s  anger,  i.  80, 
14  ( Trash  (ft  chit  lava  many  are  Indra  revijyate  bhiyd).  The  enemies  of 
Indra  are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  discharge  of  his  iron 
shafts,  i.  32,  5 (ahan  Vpittram  vpittrataram  vyam&am  Indro  vajrena  mahatd 
radhena  | skandhumslva  kulisena  vivpiknd  ahih  say  ate  upaprik  ppithivydh), 
i.  57,  6;  i.  61,  10;  ii.  19,  3;  x.  89,  7 ( jaghuna  Vpittram  svadhitir 
vancra),  and  even  by  their  very  sound,  vi.  27,  4 (etat  tyat  te  indriyam 
acheti  yendcadhlr  varasikhasya  ieshah  | vajrasya  yat  te  nihatasya  sushmut 
ivandt  chid  Indra  paramo  dadura );  viii.  6,  13  ( yad  asya  manyur  adhva- 
ntd  vi  vpittram  parvaso  rujan  | apah  samudram  airayat).  The  waters, 
released  from  their  imprisonment,  descend  in  torrents  to  tho  earth,  fill 
all  tho  rivers,  and  roll  along  to  the  ocean,  i.  32,  2 [vdiruh  iva  dhenavah 
eyandamanah  anjah  samudram  ava  jagmur  apah  | 12.  aidspijah  sarttave 
sapta  sindhun) ; i.  57,  6;  i.  61,  10;  i.  103,  2 ( vajrena  hated  nir  apah 
easarja);  ii.  11,  2;  ii.  12,  12;  ii.  14,  2;  ii.  15,  3 ( vajrena  khani 
alpinad'  nadinum) ; ii.  19,  3 ( Indro  arno  apum  prairayad  Ahihu  ’chha 
samudram);  iii.  32,  6;  iv.  17,  1 ; v.  32,  1 ( adardar  utsam  aspijo  vi 
khani  team  arnavdn  badbadhunun  aramndh  | mahdntam  Indra  parvatam 
vi  yad  tah  tpijo  vi  dhurdh  ava  Ddnavam  han) ; vi,  30,  4 ; viii.  65,  3 ; 

S'atap.  Br.  i.  6,  4,  18,  says  that  Indra  is  the  sun  and  Vpttra  the  moon  (tad  vai  esha 
era  Indro  yak  esha  tapati  \ atha  esha  era  rrittro  yat  ehandramah). 

lrI  Siiyana  understands  this  line  of  the  lightnings,  etc.,  fashioned  by  Vpttra's 
magical  |K>\ver  to  destroy  India  (Indram  nisheddhuih  Vrittro  ydn  vidyud-ddin  mdyayi 
nirmitaviin  te  sarre  py  mam  nishcddhnm  aiaktdh). 

««  Vpttra  is  said,  in  ii.  30,  3 (according  to  Suynga'a  oxplana  ion  of  the  lin  j),  to 
have  rushed  upon  Indra,  clothed  in  a cloud,  but  to  have  been  overcome  (miham 
vanmah  upa  hi  Tm  adudrot). 
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x.  133,  2.  The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  Bky  is  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  is  restored  to  his  position  in  the  heavens  (i.  32,  4 ; i.  51,  4, 
Vrittram  yad  Indra  iavaea  atadlar  Ahim  dd  it  eurynm  divi  urohayo 
driie) ; i.  52,  8 ( dyachhathuh  bdhvor  vajram  dyatam  adhiirayo  divi  a 
tdryaih  driie)-,  ii.  19,  3.  Constant  allusions  to  these  elemental  con- 
flicts occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Itig-veda  (i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  1 ff. ; 
i.  52,  2 ff. ; i.  54,  4 ff. ; i.  80,  1 ff. ; i.  103,  2 ff. ; ii.  11,  5 ff. ; v.  32, 

1 ff.  j x.  89,  7;  x.  113,  6),  and  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  em- 
bellished with  a certain  variety  of  imagery.  The  clouds  are  repre- 
sented as  mountains,  or  as  cities  or  fortresses  of  the  Asuraa,  ii.  14,  6 
(yah  satarn  S'ambarasya  puro  bibheda  asm  and  ica  parvth);  viii.  17,  14 
(bhetta  purdm  iaivatlndm ) ; viii.  87,  6 (team  hi  iasvat'mdm  Indra  darttd 
purdm  ati),  which  are  variously  characterized  as  the  antumnal  ( purah 
idradih,  i.  131,  4;  vi.  20,  10),  the  moving  (puram  charishnvam,  viii.  1, 
28),  and  the  iron  (dyaslh,  ii.  20,  8)  or  stone-built  (iv.  30,  20,  iatam 
asmanmaytndm  purdm  Indro  vydiyat  \ Divoddtaya  dusuthe) 1,0  cities  of 
the  Asuras  (or  atmospheric  demons),  which  Indra  overthrows  (i.  51,  5 ; 

i.  63,  7;  i.  103,  3;  i.  130,  7;  i.  174,  8;  ii.  19,  6;  ii.  20,  7;  iii.  12, 
6;  iv.  26,  3;  iv.  30,  13;  viii.  82,  2;  x.  89,  7).  He  casts  down  his 
enemies  when  he  discovers  them  on  the  aerial  mountains  (i.  32,  2, 
ahann  Ahim  parcate  iisriydnam)  ; i.  130,  7 (Atithigvdya  S'ambaram 
girer  ugro  aedtirat) ; ii.  12,  11  ( Yah  S’ambaram  parvateshu  kihiyantaih 
chatvdrimiydm  saradi  anvavindat) ; iv.  30,  14  (uta  ddsam  kaulitaram 
brihatah  parvatdd  adhi  \ aedhann  Indrah  S'ambaram ) ; vi.  26,  5 ; or 
burls  them  back  when  they  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens  (ii.  12,  12 
go  Rauhinam  asphurad  rajra-bahur  dyum  arohantam);  viii.  14,  14  (mayd- 
bhir  utsixriptatah  Indro  dyum  drurukihatah  | ava  datydn  adhonuthdh). 
One  of  them  he  crushes  under  his  foot,  1,  51,  6 ( Arbudam  ui  kramlh 
padd ),  or  pierces  with  ice,  viii.  32,  26  (himena  avidhyad  Arbudam). 
He  strikes  off  the  head  of  Namuchi  with  the  foam  of  the  waters, 1,1 

,T*  Sayaja  understands  the  last  words  to  mean  that  Indra  freed  the  sun  which  had 
been  bidden  by  Vfittra  ( Frittrena  arritam  * dry  am  tasmdd  rnttrSd  amumuchah).  In 

j.  32,  4,  and  ii.  19,  3,  Indra  ia  said  to  have  generated  the  sun ; which  may  refer  to 
an  actual  creation,  and  not  to  a mere  bringing  into  view.  In  x.  89,  2,  Indra  seema 
to  be  identified  with  the  sun  (>a  s ary  ah),  and  to  have  destroyed  the  black  darkness  by 
bis  light  {lifirhnd  tamdm  »i  tvishyd  jaghdna). 

Possibly  these  may  be  ordinary  terrestrial  cities ; and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  cities  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  texts  next  to  be  cited. 

“*  See  above,  in  a preceding  note. 
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viii.  14,  13  ( aptlm  phenena  namuchch  sirah  Indi  a udarartayah).  One  of 
his  opponents,  Urana,  is  described  as  a monster,  with  ninety-nine  arms, 
ii.  14,  4 (yah  Uranam  jaghuna  nava  chakhcanuam  navattm  cha  hah  fin) ; 
and  another  as  haring  three  heads  and  six  eyes,  x.  99,  6 (sa  id  dusam 
turiravam  patir  dan  thalaksham  trisirthunam  damanyat). 

The  growth  of  much  of  the  imagery  thus  described  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  easily  intelligible,  particularly  to  persons  who  haTe  lived 
in  India,  and  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  tho  seasons  in  that  country. 
At  the  cl  use  of  the  long  hot  weather,  when  every  one  is  longing  for 
rain  to  moisten  the  earth  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  extremely 
tantalizing  to  see  the  clouds  collecting  and  floating  across  the  sky  day 
after  day  without  discharging  their  contents.1”  And  in  the  early  ages 
when  the  Vedic  hymns  were  composed,  it  was  an  idea  quite  in  conso- 
nance with  tho  other  general  conceptions  which  their  authors  enter- 
tained, to  imagine  that  some  malignant  influence  was  at  work  in  the 
atmosphere  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  showers,  of  which  their  parched 
fields  stood  so  much  in  need.  It  was  but  a step  further  to  personify 
both  this  hostile  power  and  the  beneficent  agency  by  which  it  was  at 
length  overcome.  Indra  is  thus  at  once  a terrible  warrior  and  a 
gracious  friend,  a god  whose  shafts  deal  destruction  to  his  enemies, 
while  they  bring  deliverance  and  prosperity  to  his  worshippers.  The 
phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  almost  inevitably  suggest  the 
idea  of  a conflict  between  opposing  forces ; even  we  ourselves,  in  our 
more  prosaic  age,  often  speak  of  the  war  or  strife  of  the  elements.  The 
other  appearances  of  the  sky,  too,  would  afford  abundant  materials  for 
poetical  imagery.  The  worshipper  would  at  one  time  transform  tho 
fantastic  shapes  of  the  clouds  into  the  chariots  u*  and  horses  of  his  god, 
and  at  another  time  would  seem  to  perceive  in  their  piled-up  mosses 
the  cities  and  castles  which  he  was  advancing  to  overthrow. 

(5a)  Indra' t greatnest. 

In  numerous  places  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  highest  divine  functions 
and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Indra.  A collection  of  the  most  striking 

In  viii.  6,  1,  Indra  is  compared  to,  and  therefore  distinguished  from,  Paijanj-a. 
tho  rain-god  (mahan  Indro  yah  ojtUia  Parjanyo  vrith ( ima n na  | itomair  Vahasya 
cat  rul/it).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4,  he  is  identified  with  Sflryu,  the  Snn. 

lu  Compare  Psai-n  104,  3 ; Isaiah  19,  1 ; Daniel  7,  13 ; ilutth.  24,  30 ; 26,  64 ; 
Habakkuk  3,  8;  Brea],  Herculc  et  Cacus,  171  f. 
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of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  85-94. 
I subjoin  some  additional  texts : 

i.  61,  14.  Atya  id  u bhiyd  girayai  cha  drilhuh  dydvd.  cha  bhuma 
janushns  tujete  | “ Through  fear  of  him  when  he  is  born,  the  stable 
mountains,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  agitated.” 

i.  100,  1 maho  ditah  prUhivydi  cha  tamrdf  | ....  15.  Na 

yasya  decdh  dciatd  na  marttdh  upas  chana  savato  antam  dpuh  | “ The 
monarch  of  the  great  heaven  and  of  the  earth  ....  15.  of  whose  might 
neither  gods  by  their  divine  insight,  nor  men,  nor  waters  have  attained 
the  limit.” 

i.  101,  5.  To  vihatya  jagatah  prdnatat  patih  | “ He  (Indra)  who  is 
the  lord  of  the  whole  moving  and  breathing  (world),”  etc. 

i.  165,  9.  Anuttam  a te  maghavan  nakir  nu  na  tvdcdn  aiti  dciatd 
vidunah  | najdyamuno  nasate  na  jito  yuni  karishyd  krinuhi  pravriddha  | 
“ There  is  nothing  unconquered  by  thee  : no  one  like  thee  is  known 
among  the  gods.  No  one  to  be  bom,  or  yet  born,  can  rival  thee.  Do, 
great  god,  whatever  thou  wiliest  do.”  (Compare  iv.  18,  4.) 

i.  173,  6.  Pro  yad  itthd  mahind  nribhyo  anti  aram  rodasl  htkshye  na 
atmai  \ “Since  Indra  is  so  superior  to  men,  heaven  and  earth  do  not 
suffice  for  his  girdle,"  etc. 

ii.  17,  5.  Sa  pruchlnan  parvatan  drimhad  pjatd  adhardcMnam  akarod 
apum  apah  | adhurayat  prithiclm  vihadhdyatam  astabhnad  muyayu 
dydm  avatramh  \ “ He  has  settled  the  ancient  mountains  by  his  might; 
he  has  directed  downwards  the  action  of  the  waters.  He  has  supported 
the  earth,  the  universal  nurse.  By  his  skill  he  has  propped  up  the 
sky  from  falling.” 

iii.  30,  5 (quoted  above,  p.  30).  “When  thou,  O Maghavan,  didst 
grasp  even  these  two  boundless  worlds,  they  were  but  a handful  to 
thee.” 18S 

iii.  34,  2.  Indra  hhilindm  an  mdmuhlndm  vibum  daivlndm  asi  pdr- 
vaydvd  | “ Indra,  thou  art  the  leader  of  the  human  races,  and  of  the 
divine  people.  7.  Yudhendro  mahnd  varivai  chakdra  devebhyah  \ “ In 
battle  and  by  his  power  he  has  acquired  wealth  for  the  gods." 

iii.  46,  2.  Eko  vihatya  bhuvanatya  rdja  | 3.  Pro  mdtrdbhih  ririchs 
rochamunah  pra  devebhir  vihato  apralitah  \ pra  majmand  dicah  Indra h 

184  See  Benfcy's  Translation  in  Orient  and  Occident  ii.  518. 

185  Compare  Isaiah  xl,  12. 
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ppithivySh  pra  uror  maho  anlarilx/uld  fijithl  | “ Thou,  who  alone  art 

the  king  of  tho  whole  world,  etc 3.  Indra  luminous,  has 

surpassed  all  measures ; in  every  respect  unequalled,  he  has  surpassed 
the  gods ; the  impetuous  deity  has  surpassed  in  greatness  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  the  broad  and  vast  atmosphere.” 

iv.  17,  2.  Tara  tcixho  janiman  rejata  Dyauh  rejad  Bhumir  bhiyaxd 
tratya  manyoh  \ “ At  the  birth  of  thee,  the  glorious  one,  the  heaven 
trembled,  and  the  earth,  through  fear  of  thy  wrath,”  etc.  (Compare 

iv.  22,  3,  4). 

iv.  18,  4.  Nahi  nu  aiya  pratimdnam  anti  antar  jutexhu  uta  ye  janitedh  \ 

“ He  has  no  parallel  among  those  bom  or  who  are  to  be  bom.” 

v.  30,  5.  Taro  yat  tram  paramah  djanithfhdh  pardrati  irutyam  ndma 
bibhrat  | atas  chid  Indrdd  abhayanta  deed  A | “ When  thou  wert  bora, 
the  highest  and  supreme,  bearing  a name  renowned  afar,  tbe  gods  were 
then  afraid  of  Indra,”  etc. 

v.  42,  6.  Marutvato  apratUasya  jithnor  ajuryatah  pra  braedma  kri- 
tuni  | na  te  pirve  maghavan  na  apardto  na  vlryam  nutanah  kai  chana 
Spa  | “ Let  us  declare  the  deeds  of  the  unrivalled,  victorious,  undecay- 
ing god,  who  is  attended  by  the  Maruts.  Neither  have  former  nor 
later  (beings),  nor  has  any  recent  (being)  attained  to  thy  valour."  ”• 

vi.  24,  8.  Na  vtlare  namate  na  ethirdya  na  Sardhate  datyujuldya 
xtavdn  | ajrdh  Indratya  giratjai  chid  fithvuh  gambhire  chid  bhacati 
gudham  aemai  | “When  lauded,  he  does  not  bow  before  the  strong, 
nor  the  firm,  nor  the  presumptuous,  impelled  by  the  Dasyu.  Moun- 
tains, though  lofty,  are  plains  to  Indra,  and  in  that  which  is  deep  he 
finds  a bottom.”  Compare  viii.  82,  10. 

vi.  30, 1,  quoted  above,  p.  30  f.  “ Indra  has  surpassed  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  The  two  worlds  are  but  equal  to  the  half  of  him.”  (Comp, 
x.  119,  7.) 

vi.  30,  5.  Iidjd  'bhavo  jagatai  charthanlndm  idkam  sfiryam  janayan 
dydm  ushdiam  | “ Thou  hast  become  the  king  of  things  moving,  and  of 
men,  generating  at  once  the  Sun,  the  Heaven,  the  Dawn.”  (Compare 
iii.  49,  4.) 

viii.  6,  15.  Na  dydeah  Indram  ojasd  na  anlarihhuni  vajrinam  \ na 

»«•  In  viii.  79  3,  it  is  said  that  Indra,  like  a terrific  bull,  cannot  bd  stopped  either 
by  gods  or  men  jrhen  he  wishes  to  be  generous  (no  tv  a dura  dec  oh  na  marttan  ditean- 
tam  | bhtmam  na  yam  vdrayante). 
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vi  vyachanta  lliumayah  \ “Neither  heavens,  nor  atmospheres,  nor 
earths,  have  equalled  Indra  the  thunderer  in  might.” 

viii.  12,  30.  Y ad.fi  suryam  amuih  did  sukram  jyotir  adhdrayah  ] fid 
it  te  eikd  bhucanani  yemire  | “ When  thou  (Indra)  didst  place  yonder 
sun  a brilliant  light  in  the  sky,  then  all  worlds  submitted  to  thee.” 
(Compare  vi.  30,  2.) 

viii.  14,  9.  Indrena  rochana  divo  dri!h/iiti  drimhitdni  cha  ) tlhirdni 
na  parunude  [ “ By  Indra  the  lights  of  the  sky  have  been  fixed  and 
established.  Those  which  are  established  he  has  not  removed.” 

viii.  15,  2.  Yamya  dvibarhaso  brihat  mho  dadhara  rodail  | girin  ajrdn 
apah  star  crishatcand  | “Of  which  mighty  god  the  great  vigour  sup- 
ported the  two  worlds,  tho  mountains,  plains,  waters,  and  heavens.” 
viii.  51.  7.  Yike  te  Indra  vlryam  deruh  anu  kratuih  daduh  | “All 
the  gods,  Indra,  yield  to  thee  in  vigour  and  strength.” 

viii.  78,  2.  Devde  te  Indra  takhydya  yemire  | “ The  gods,  o Indra, 
sought  after  thy  friendship.”  (Compare  viii.  87,  3.) 

viii.  82,  5.  Yad  rd  pravriddha  tatpate  “ na  marai”  iti  manyasc  \ 
uto  tat  tatyam  it  taca  | “ That  which  thou,  o powerful  lord  of  the 
good,  expectest,  * I shall  not  die,’  proves  true.”  (Compare  x.  86,  11, 
quoted  above,  p.  82.) 

viii.  85,  4.  Manye  ted  yayniyam  yajniydndm  manye  ted  chyavanam 
aehyutdndm  \ manye  ted  lalcandtn  Indra  ketum  manye  ted  vriehabhaih 
charehanlnam  | ....  6.  Tam  u eh(acdma  yah  imd.  jdjdna  died  jut  dm 
acardni  atmdt  | . . . . 9.  Anayudhdso  aturdh  adevds  chakrena  tdn  apa 
eapa  rjtehin  | “I  regard  thee,  Indra,  as  the  most  adorable  of  the 
adorable,  the  caster  down  of  the  unshaken,1”  the  most  distinguished 

of  living  things,  the  chief  of  beings 6.  Let  us  praise  this  Indra 

who  produced  these  (worlds) : all  beings  are  inferior  (or  subsequent)  to 

him 9.  The  Asuras  are  without  weapons  and  are  no  gods : 

sweep  them  away  with  thy  wheel.”  (Compare  vi.  18,  10),  where  he  is 
said  to  consume  the  Bakshases  with  his  bolt  as  fire  a dry  forest: 
Agnir  na  iuehkam  ranam  Indra  hetl  raksho  ni  dhahhi  aianir  na  bhlmd). 

viii.  86,  14.  Trad  eikdni  bhucanani  vajrin  dyued  rejete  prithic I cha 
bhuhd  | “All  worlds,  thunderer,  both  heaven  and  earth,  tremble 
through  fear  of  thee.” 

x.  44,  8.  Girin  ajrdn  rejamdnun  adhurayad  Dyauh  krandad  anla- 
l”  The  Maruts  arc  said  to  have  the  same  power  (i.  64,  3). 
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rikthdni  kopayat  \ “ He  sustained  the  quaking  mountains  and  plains : 
the  sky  resounded ; he  shook  the  atmosphere,”  etc.  (Compare  ii.  12,  2.) 

x.  64,  1.  Tilth  tm  U klrttim  maphavan  mahitvd  yat  tea  bhlte  rodatl 
ahvayetam  | prdro  deed n ....  2.  Yad  achariu  tuned  vavridhdno  baldni 
Jndra  prabnn  dno  janetthu  [ mdyd  it  so  te  ydni  yuddhdni  d bur  na  adya 
iatruih  na  purd  ciritte  | 3.  Kah  u nu  te  mahimanah  tamatya  aemat 
puree  rithayo  antam  dpuh  \ yad  mdtaraih  rha  pitaram  cha  tdkam  ajana- 
yathdt  tanvdh  era  yah  I 6.  Yo  adadhdj  jyotithi  jyotir  antar  yo  asrijad 
madhtina  tom  madhilni  | “ (I  celebrate),  Maghavan,  thy  glory  in  that 
through  thy  greatness  the  terrified  worlds  invoked  thee.  Thou  didst 

deliver  the  gods,  etc 2.  When  thou  didst  march  on  increasing 

in  thy  magnitude,  proclaiming  thy  strength  amongst  men,  thy  combats 
which  they  describe  were  (the  proofs  of)  thy  power ; neither  now  nor 
before  dost  thou  know  of  any  enemy.  3.  Which  of  all  the  seers  before 
us  have  found  out  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  ? seeing  that  thou  didst 
produce  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother  (heaven  and  earth)1**  from 
thine  own  body.  6.  He  placed  light  in  light,  and  imparted  to  sweet 
things  their  sweetness.” 

x.  89,  4.  Yo  aktheneta  chakriyd  lachlbhir  vishvak  tastambha  prithielm 
uta  dyum  | 10.  Indro  divah  Indrah  lie  pyithieydh  Indro  apdm  Indrah  it 
parratdndm  \ “ (Indra)  who  by  his  powers  holds  asunder  Heaven  and 
Earth,  as  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot  are  kept  apart  by  the  axle. 
Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  rules  over  the  earth,  Indra  rules 
over  the  waters,  and  Indra  rules  over  the  mountains,”  etc. 

x.  102,  12.  Team  eiivatya  jagatai  chakthur  Indrdsi  chakshuthah  | 
“ Thou,  Indra,  art  the  eye  of  all  moving  things  that  see.” 

x.  138,  6.  Mdtdm  vidhdnam  adadhiih  adhi  dyavi  trnyd  vibhinnam 
bharati  pradhim  pitd  \ “ Thou  (Indra)  hast  ordained  the  (course  of  the) 
months  in  the  heaven  : the  father  (the  sky)  has  a circumference  divided 
by  thee.” 

In  some  places  (iv.  19,  2 ; iv.  21,  10)  Indra  is  called  samrdf,  or  uni- 
versal monarch,  in  other  places  (iii.  46,  1 ; iii.  49,  2 ; vii.  82,  2 ; viii. 
12,  14)  tvardf,  a self-dependent  sovereign.  In  viii.  6,  41,  he  is 
called  “ an  ancient  rishi,  ruling  alone  by  his  might  ” (rithir  hi  pur- 
eajdh  ati  ekah  lidnah  ojatu).  In  i.  174,  1 ; viii.  79,  6,  he  is  designated 
as  atura,  “ the  divine.” 

**•  8e«  above  p.  30. 
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The  preceding  passages  afford  a fair  specimen  of  the  language  in 
'which  Indra  is  most  commonly  celebrated  in  the  hymns.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  him  are  chiefly  those 
of  physical  superiority,  and  of  dominion  over  the  external  world.  In 
fact  he  is  not  generally  represented  as  possessing  the  spiritual  elevation 
and  moral  grandeur  with  which  Varuna  is  so  often  invested. 

(6)  Indra’ i relation t with  hit  worthippert. 

There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  which  Indra’s  close  relations 
with  his  worshippers  are  described,  and  a few  in  which  an  ethical 
character  is  attributed  to  him.  Faith  in  him  is  confessed,  or  enjoined 
in  the  following  texts : 

i.  53,  5.  Adha  chana  brad  dadhati  tvishlmate  Indrdya  vajram  nigha- 
nighnate  cadham  | “ Men  have  faith  in  the  flery  Indra  when  he  hurls 
again  and  again  his  destroying  thunderbolt.” 

L 102,  2.  Anne  turyu-chandramatd  abhichakthe  braddhe  lam  Indra 
charato  vitarturam  1 “ Sun  and  moon  move  alternately,  o Indra,  that 
we  may  behold,  and  have  faith.” 

L 103,  5.  Tad  atya  idam  pabyata  bhuri  path  (am  brad  Indratya  dhat- 
tana  vlryaya  \ “ Behold  this  his  great  abundance,  and  have  faith  in  the 
prowess  of  Indra.” 

L 104,  6.  Md  an  lard  m bhujam  a riritho  nah  braddhitam  t*  mahate 
indriyaya  | 7.  Adha  mange  brat  te  atmai  adhuyi  vrithd  chodatva  mahate 
dhandya  | “ 6.  Do  not  injure  our  future  production : wo  have  put 
faith  in  thy  great  power.  7.  I surely  believe  that  faith  has  been 
reposed  in  thee  : vigorous  god,  advance  us  to  great  wealth.” 

i.  108,  6.  Yad  abravam  prathamam  ram  v figdno  atjam  tomo  asurair 
no  vihavyah  | turn  tat  yam  iraddhdm  abhi  a hi  ydtatn  atha  tomatya  piba- 
tam  tutatya  | “ Since  I said  at  first,  when  supplicating  you  twain 
(Indra  and  Agni)  * this  soma  is  to  bo  offered  by  us  for m the  divine 
beings ; ’ come  now,  in  consideration  of  this  true  faith,  and  drink  the 
poured-out  soma.” 

In  vi.  28,  5,  the  poet  says:  Imdh  yah  gdvah  ta  jandtah  Indrah 
u-hhdmi  id  hridd  manatd  chid  Indram  | “ These  cows,  o men,  are 
Indra : I desire  Iddra  with  my  heart  and  soul.” 

In  ix.  1 1 3,  2,  truth,  faith,  and  austere-fervour  are  enjoined  on  the 
"*  Sec  Benfcy’i  Translation  and  note,  Orient  and  Occident,  iii.  142. 
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■worshipper : rUavilktna  tatyena  iraddhayd  tapasd  sutah  Indrdya  Indo 
pariirara  | “ Poured  out  with  holy  words,  with  truth,  with  faith,  with 
austere-fervour,  o Soma,  flow  for  Indra.” 

x.  160,  3.  Yah  uiata  manasd  somam  atmai  tarrahridu  dtvakdmah 
sunoti  | na  yah  Indra i tasya  parddaduti  ityudi  \ “ Indra  does  not 
abandon  the  cattle  of  the  man  who  loves  the  gods,  and  with  a longing 
soul  and  with  all  his  heart  pours  out  libations  of  soraa-juice.” 

And  the  reality  of  his  existence  and  power  is  asserted  in  opposition 
to  faithless  or  sceptical  doubts  in  the  following : 

ii.  12,  5.  Pam  ima  prichanti  htha  let i ghoram  uta  im  dhur  na  esho 
asti  iti  enam  \ to  ary  ah  pushfir  vijah  iva  dminuli  irad  asmai  dhatta 
la  jandtah  Indrah  | 44  That  dreadful  being,  of  whom  they  ask  4 where 
is  he,’  and  of  whom  they  say  4 ho  is  not  ’ [or,  4 this  is  not  he '],  he 
carries  away  the  wealth  of  the  foe,  as  a gamester  the  stakes ; put  faith 
in  him,  he,  o men,  is  Indra.” 

vi.  18,  3.  Asti  mid  nu  viryarn  tat  t«  Indra  na  ivid  asti  tad  rituthd  pi 
tochah  | 4.  Sad  id  hi  te  iuvijutasya  tnanye  sahah  tahish(ha  | “ 3.  Does 
that  prowess  belong  to  thee,  Indra,  or  does  it  not?  tell  us  truly.  4. 
Thy  strength,  o thou  strongest  of  beings,  who  art  great  by  nature,  is 
really  existing.” 

viii.  89,  3.  Pra  tu  itomam  bharata  vdjayantah  Indrdya  satyam  yadi 
tatyam  asti  | “no  Indro  aiti”  iti  netnah  u txah  aha  kah  f m dadarsa  kam 
abhi  itavuma  | 4.  ayam  ami  jaritah  pasya  meha  vihd  jutuni  abhi  asmi 
mahnd  \ “ 3.  Present  to  Indra  a hymn  soliciting  food,  a true  hymn,  if 
ho  truly  exists.  4 Indra  does  not  exist,’  says  some  one ; 4 who  has  seen 
him  ? whom  shall  we  praise  ?’  4.  ‘I  am  here,  o worshipper’  (exclaims 
Indra) ; * behold  me  here.  I surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness.’  ” 

Indra  is  the  friend,  and  even  the  brother,  of  his  present  worshippers, 
as  he  was  the  friend  of  their  forefathers,  ii.  13,  3 ; ii.  20,  3 ; iii.  53,  5 
(<S  cha  ydhi  Indra  bhrdlah,  “come,  brother  Indra”) ; iv.  17,  18;  iv.  23, 
6;  vi.  18,  (pratnam  takhyam,  “ancient  friendship”);  vi.  21,  5 (idd 
hi  te  vevishatah  pu.ru.jdh  pralndsah  dsuh  purukrit  sakhuynh,  “ for  now 
men  resort  to  thee  continually,  and  the  ancients  bora  of  old  were  thy 
friends”)181;  8 (team  hi  dpih  pradivi  pit  find  A sascad  babhutha  | 

1.0  The  words  v\jah  iva  are  explained  by  Sayaga  as  = udvejakah  eta  tan, 44  being  a 
vexcr.” 

1.1  See  the  3rd  toI.  of  this  work,  p.  221.  The  passage  is  differently  rendered  by 
Bcnfcy,  Gloss,  to  S.  V.  p.  76,  col.  1. 
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“For  thou  wast  always  a friend  of  our  fathers”);  vi.  45,  1,  7; 

vii.  21,  9;  viii.  4,  7;  viii.  45,  1 ff.,  16,  18;  viii.  50,  11;  viiL  57, 
11  (Tanya  te  tv&du  sakhyam  icudvi  pranltih  | “Thou  whose  friend- 
ship is  sweet  and  sweet  thy  guidance”);  Tiii.  81,  33;  viii.  82,  3; 

viii.  86,  7 ; viii.  89,  2 ; x.  22,  If.;  x.  23,  7 (md  kir  nah  end 
sakhyd  vi  yaunhun  tava  cha  Indra  Vimadanya  cha  rinheh  \ “ Let  not 
these  friendly  relations  of  ours,  of  thee,  o Indra,  and  the  riBhi 
Yimuda,  be  dissolved”);  x.  42,  11  (Indr ah puranldd  uta  madhyato  nah 
nakhd  makhibhyo  varivah  krinotu  | “ May  Indra,  a friend,  grant  riches 
to  us  his  friends  before  and  in  the  middle  ”).  He  chooses  for  his  in- 
timate the  man  who  presents  offerings,  but  desires  no  friendship  with 
him  who  offers  no  libations  (x.  42,  4 : Atra  yujarh  krinute  yo  havishmdn 
na  anunvatu  sakhyam  vanhfi  iurah).  He  is  reminded  that  he  has  friends 
while  his  adorers  are  friendless  (viii.  21,  4 : Vayam  hi  tvd  bandhuman- 
tam  abandhavo  viprdnah  Indra  yemima).  He  is  not  only  a friend,  but 
a father,  and  the  most  fatherly  of  fathers  (iv.  17,  17  : Sakhd  pitd 
pitritamah  pitrinam).  As  such  he  iB  invoked  by  men  (x.  48,  1 : Main 
havante  pitaram  na  jantavah  | Compare  1,  104,  9,  and  vii.  32,  3,  26). 
He  is  both  father  and  mother  (viii.  87,  11 : Ttaih  hi  nah  pitd  vaeo 
team  mdtd  iatakrato  balhdcitha  | compare  viii.  1,  6).  In  one  place 
(viii.  81,  32)  the  adoring  poet  exclaims:  “Thou  art  ours  and  we 
are  thine  ” (team  anmakam  tava  tmati).  He  is  the  helper  of  the  poor 
(viii.  69,  3 : radhra-chodanam)  ; the  only  helper  to  whom  his  wor- 
shipper has  recourse  (ibid.  1 : no  hi  anyam  bald  ’karam  mardildram). 
He  alone  among  the  gods  has  a love  for  mortals  (vii.  23,  5 : eko  devatrd 
day  ate  hi  marly  an),  and  is  their  helper  (i.  84,  19  : no  lead  anyo  magha- 
cann  anti  marditu  Indra  brarhni  te  rachah  j viii.  55,  13  : no  hi  tvad 
anyah  puruhuta  kanchana  maghnrann  anti  marditu)  ; all  men  share  in 
his  benefits  (viii.  54,  7 : yat  chid  hi  sakatdm  ani  Indra  eddhdranan 
tram).  He  is  the  deliverer  and  the  advocate  (or  comforter)  of  his 
servants  (viii.  85,  20:  to  prdvitd  maghavu  no  ’ dhiraktu ),  and  their 
strength  (vii.  31,  5:  tre  api  kratur  mama).  He  is  a wall  of  defence 
(viii.  69,  7 : Indra  drihyatta  pvr  ani).  His  friend  is  never  slain  or  con- 
quered (x.  152,  1 : no  yasya  hanyate  nakhd  na  jlyate  kadd  chana).m 

lw  The  same  is  said  of  Mitra,  iii.  59,  2,  and  of  the  Marnta,  t.  64,  7.  Compare  vii. 
20,  6 ; vii.  32,  14 ; viii.  16,  6 ; viii.  52,  11.  In  viii.  69,  4,  he  is  prayed  to  guard 
his  worshipper’s  chariot,  and  to  bring  it  forward  from  the  rear  into  the  van  ( Indra 
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His  powerful  arms  are  resorted  to  for  protection  (vi.  47,  8 : pished  te 
Indra  ethaciraeya  bdhd  upa  eteydma  Sarand  brihantd).  He  is  invoked 
as  a mighty  protector  and  deliverer  easy  to  bo  entreated  (ibid.  1 1 : 
trdtdram  Indram  acituram  Indram  hare  have  suharam  bur  am  Indram). 
The  worshippers  assume  that  Indra,  though  far  off,  is  not  afflicted  with 
deafness,  but  hears  distinctly  their  invocations  (viii.  45,  17  : uta  ted 
abadhiram  vayam  sruikarnam  tantam  itaye  | diir&i  ua  hardmahe).  His 
right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches  (z.  47,  1 : Jagribhma 
te  dakshinatn  Indra  haetam  caedyaro  raeupate  caeundm).  The  •loving 
praises  of  his  worshippers,  uttered  from  the  soul,  proceed  to  him  os 
messengers,  and  touch  his  heart  (z.  47,  7 : ranhdno  mama  dutdsah 
Indram  stomdi  charanti  tumatlr  iydndh  | hridispriio  manned  rachyama- 
nub).  The  imploring  poet  with  his  hymn  seizes  the  skirts  of  the 
god’s  robe,  as  a son  his  father’s  (iii.  53,  2 : pitur  na  putrah  etc  ham 
urabhe  te  Indra  evddiehfhayd  gird  ear hir ah).  He  is  clasped  by  the 
ardent  hymns  of  his  votaries  as  a husband  is  embraced  by  his  loving 
wives  (i.  62,  11  : patiih  na  painlr  uiailr  ueantam  eppisanti  tvd  kaea- 
ear  an  manlehdh  | i.  186,  7 : tarn  im  giro  janayo  na  patnih  eurabhiehta- 
mam  narum  naeanta  | z.  43,  1 : achha  me  Indram  matayah  starvidah 
sadhrlchir  vikedh  utatir  anuehata  | pari  ehvajante  janayo  yathd  patim 
maryarh  kundhyum  magharnnam  uta  ye  | Comp.  ii.  16,  9).‘”  The  hymns 
run  to  him  and  lick  him,  as  cows  their  calves  (x.  119,  4 : upa  md 
matir  aethita  edkrd  putram  ira  priyam  | i.  1 86,  7 : uta  nah  Im  matayo 
akvayoguh  kikum  na  gdcat  tarunam  rihanti).  He  is  entreated  not  to  be 
lazy  like  a priest  (viii.  81,  30:  mo  ehu  brahneta  tandrayur  bhava  edjd- 
ndm  pate);  and  not  to  allow  other  worshippers  to  arrest  his  horses 
when  conveying  him  to  the  abode  of  the  suppliants  who  would  satisfy 
him  with  soma-libations,  but  to  overleap  the  bonds  by  which  all  other 
candidates  for  his  favour  seek  to  confine  him  as  fowlers  to  snare  a bird, 
and  to  pass  quickly  by  them  as  he  would  over  a barren  desert  (ii.  18, 
8 : Mo  eu  team  attra  bahavo  hi  vipruh  ni  riraman  yajamdndeo  anye  | iii. 
25,  5 : md  te  harl  trie  hand  ritappish(hd  ni  piraman  yajamdndeo  anye  \ 

pra  no  ratham  ana  pae'ebat  chit  tantam  adrivah  \ puraetad  enam  me  kridk i [ compare 
verses  5 and  6).  See  ii.  27,  12. 

iM  In  vii.  104,  6,  the  worshipper  prays  that  his  hymn  may  cling  around  Indra 
and  Soma  aa  a girth  clasps  a horse  (pari  trim  bhutu  tut -atah  iyam  matih  kokthya 
'ivtva  cQjimi). 
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ati  dydhi  iasvato  ray  am  U araiit  sutebhih  krinatdma  tomaih  | iii.  45,  1 : 
& mandrair  Indra  haribhir  ydhi  maydraromabhih  | md  tea  ktchin  ni 
yaman  vim  na  pdbinah  ati  dhanva  iva  tan  ihi  | z.  160,  1 : tlvratya 
abhivayatah  atya  p&hi  tarcarathd  vi  harl  iha  muncha  \ Indra  tna  led 
yajamdn&tah  any » ni  rlraman  tubhyam  ime  sulatah).  He  is  the  king 
of  things  moving,  of  men,  and  of  all  terrestrial  things ; and  out  of  this 
abundance  he  bestows  wealth  on  the  man  who  brings  oblations  to  him 
(vii.  27,  3 : Jndro  rdjd  jagatai  charthanlndm  adhi  kxhami  vithurdpam 
yad  asti  | tato  daduti  ddbuthe  vatuni  chodad  rddhah  upattutai  chid 
irvdk).  Both  his  hands  are  full  of  riches  (vii.  37,  3 : ubhu  te  purnd 
latunfi  gabhasti).  He  is  a magazine  replenished  with  wealth,  whom 
the  worshipper  urges  to  liberality  (z.  42,  2 : kosam  na  purnam  vasund 
nirishfam  d chydcaya  maghadeydya  buram).  Manifold  aids  shoot  out 
from  him  as  branches  from  a tree  (vi.  24,  3 : vrihhasya  nu  U puru- 
hiila  vayuh  vi  utayo  ruruhur  Indra  pdrtlh).  He  is  asked  to  shower 
satisfying  wealth  on  his  adorers,  as  a man  with  a hook  shakes  down 
ripe  fruit  from  a tree  (iii.  45,  4 : triktham  pakcam  phalam  ankl  iva 
dhunuhi  Indra  tampdranam  vatu).  Compare  iz.  97,  53.  Neither  gods 
nor  men  can  arrest  him  in  his  course  when  he  is  bent  on  liberality,  as 
a terrific  bull  cannot  be  stopped,  viii.  70,  3 (na  hi  led  sura  dtvah  na 
marldso  ditsantam  | bhimam  na  gain  vdrayante).  Compare  viii.  83,  8, 
and  iv.  16,  14.  His  friendship  is  indestructible  : he  is  prayed  to 
be  a cow  to  the  man  who  desires  one,  and  a horse  to  the  man  seek- 
ing a horse  (vi.  45,  26 : dundsam  takhyam  lava  gaur  ati  lira  gavyatt  | 
asvo  asvdyale  bhara).  He  gives  wives  to  those  who  had  none  (v. 
31,  2:  amendmi  chij  janivatai  chakartha  | iv.  17,  16:  janlyanto  jani- 
ddm  akshitotim  d chydvaydmah).  He  richly  rewards  his  faithful 
servants  and  adorers  (ii.  12,  6:  yo  radhrasya  ehoditd  yah  kriiatya  yo 
brahmano  nddhamunasya  klreh  | 14  : yah  tunvantam  avati  yah  pacha nt am 
yah  samtantam  yah  ia&amdnam  dll  | ii.  19,  4 : to  apratlni  manace  pu- 
runi  Indro  daiad  dututhe  \ ii.  22,  3 : data  radhah  ducats  kumyaih  vatu). 
The  days  dawn  prosperously  on  the  man  who  says  “ come,  let  us  pour 
out  libations  to  Indra  ” (v.  37,  1 : tasmai  amridhruh  uthas  vi  uchhdn 
yah  “ Indrdya  tunaedma  ” ity  d ha).  The  king  in  whose  house  the  god 
drinks  soma  mized  with  milk  suffers  no  calamity,  marches  at  the  head 
of  his  hosts,  slays  his  enemy,  and  lives  tranquilly  at  home,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  (ibid.  4 : mm  rdjd  tyalhaU  yatminn  Indrat  ticraih 
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tomam  pibati  gotakhdyam  \ a eatvanair  ajati  hanti  vrittram  keheti  kthitth 
tuhhago  numa  pushyan  | Compare  the  next  verse).  His  friend  is  hand- 
some, possesses  horses  and  cows,  rides  in  a chariot,  and  enjoys  always 
a life  of  opulence,  and  goes  radiant  into  the  assembly  (viii.  4,  9 : atvi 
rath!  turn  pah  id  gomdn  id  Indra  U takhd  \ bdtrabhuju  “*  tay/ud  sachate 
tadu  chandro  ydti  sabhdm  ttpa).  Indra  is  gladdened  by  the  praises 
of  the  pious  man,  whether  learned  or  unlearned  (viii.  50,  9 : avipro 
id  yad  avidhad  vipro  vd  Indra  te  vachah  \ sa  pra  mandat  tedyd. 
Compare  viii.  81, 12).  He  is  prayed  to  deliver  to-day,  to-morrow,  next 
day,  and  every  day,  and  both  by  day  and  night  (viii.  50,  17 : adya 
adya  bah  bah  Indra  trdtva  pare  eha  nah  | vibd  cha  no  jaritrln  sat  pale 
ahu  diva  naktam  cha  rakehithah  | Compare  viii.  53,  6).  The  god  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  naively  importuned  to  be  more  prompt  in  his  liberality. 
“ Gracious  are  thy  bands,  o Indra  (the  poet  cries  in  iv.  21,  9),  beneficent 
thy  fingers,  bestowers  of  wealth  on  tby  worshipper ; why,  then,  dost 
thou  sit  still  ? Why  dost  thou  not  gladden  us  ? Why  dost  thou  not 
delight  in  giving?”  bhadrd  te  haetd  eukritota  parti  prayanldru  ttuiale 
rddhah  Indra  \ ku  U niehattih  kim  u no  mamatti  kim  na  ud  ud  u harshase 
ddlt ne  u).  Again  in  x.  42,  3,  he  is  asked : “ Why  do  they  call  thee 
generous,  o opulent  god  ? Sharpen  me,  for  I hear  thee  to  be  a sharpener ; 
let  my  l.ymn  be  productive,  o mighty  god ; bring  to  us  good  fortune 
and  riches  ” ( kim  anga  ted  maghacan  bhojam  dhuh  bslhi  mu  eisayam  trd 
ipinomi  | apnaevati  mama  dhlr  aetu  iakra  vatuvidam  bhagam  Indra 
dbhara  nah).  The  god  is  even  told  that  the  poet,  if  in  his  place,  and 
possessed  of  the  ample  resources  which  he  alone  commands,  would 
shew  himself  more  bountiful,  and  would  not  abandon  his  worshipper 
to  poverty,  but  would  daily  lavish  on  him  cows  and  other  property 
(vii.  32,  18  : yad  Indra  yuvatas  tvam  etdvad  aham  l Sly  a | etoturam  id 
didhisheya  raduvaso  na  pdpatvuya  rusty  a | 19.  Siksheyam  in  mahayate 
dive  dive  rdyah  d kuhachidvide  viii.  14,  1.  Yad  Indra  aham  yathd 

1,4  On  the  sense  assigned  by  the  Indian  writers  to  ivalra  see  my  art.  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  tho  Veda,  in  Journ.  R.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  378. 

m These  verses,  with  the  entire  hymn  in  which  they  occur,  are  translated  by 
Prof.  Max  Muller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk-  Lit.  p.  643  ff.  The  word  kuhachidvide  is  there 
rendered  “ to  whosoever  it  be,”  and  it  is  there  mentioned  in  a note  that  “ according 
to  the  commentator  kuhachidrid  means  * wherever  he  be.’  ” Prof.  M filler  adds : it 
may  perhaps  mean  the  ignorant.  Prof.  Roth  follows  Sayaua  in  his  explanation.  A 
similar  appeal  is  made  to  Agni  in  viii.  IS,  2$ : yad  dyne  martyas  team  syarn  ahem 
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tram  isiya  tasvah  ekah  it  \ stotd  ms  goshakhu  syut  | kiktheyam  asmai 
ditseyam  kachlpats  mani  shins  | yad  aham  gopatih  syam). 

Indra  supplies  the  place  of  armour,  and  is  a champion  who  fights  in 
the  van,  vii.  31,  6 (tram  rarma  saprathah  puroyodhak  cha  rpitlrahan  \ 
tcayd  pratibruvs  yujd).  He  is  supplicated  for  all  sorts  of  temporal 
blessings,  as  wealth  in  cows,  horses,  chariots,  health,  understanding, 
sweetness  of  voice  ( svddmdnam  vdchah),  prosperous  days,  long  life  ex- 
tending to  a hundred  years  (ii.  21,  6;  iii.  36,  10;  vii.  27,  5;  x.  47, 
1 ff.).  In  iv.  32,  17  ff.  the  worshipper  states  his  wishes  more  in  detail, 
asks  Indra  to  give  him  a thousand  yoked  horses,  a thousand  jars  of 
soma,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  ; acknowledges  that  he  had 
received  ten  golden  jars,  and  urges  the  god  not  to  be  sparing,  but  to 
bestow  abundantly  in  conformity  with  his  character  for  liberality 
(sahasram  xyalituim  yuktdndm  Indram  imahs  | katam  somasya  khuryah  | 
18.  Sahasrd  U kata  rayaih  gavdm  d chydvaydmasi  | asmatrd  rudhah  etu 
te  | 19.  Data  te  kalakdnum  hiranyundm  adhimahi  \ bhuriduh  asi  Vpit- 
trahan  \ 20.  Bhuriduh  bhuri  dehi  no  md  dabhram  bhuri  d bhara  j bhuri 
gha  id  Indra  ditiaii  | 21.  Bhuriduh  hi  asi  krutah  purulrd  sura  Vfittra- 
han  | a no  bhajasra  rudhasi).  Among  other  boons,  Indra  is  asked  to 
bestow  victory  in  war,  which  depends  upon  his  will,  and  for  which 
he  is  invoked  by  both  the  hostile  armies  (ii.  12,  8 : yam  krandasl 
samyati  vihvayets  pars  avars  ubhaydh  amitrdh  | 9,  yasmdd  na  rits  rija- 
yante  jandtah  yam  yudhyamunuh  arats  havante).  In  x.  103,  8 ff.  ( = 
8.V.  ii.  1206  ff.,  and  Vaj.  S.  xvii.  40  ff.)  he,  in  company  with  other  gods, 


mitramabo  amartya  | tahasah  sunav  ahuta  | na  tea  rdeiya  abhidaetaye  raso  na  papiit- 
vaya  sanlya  I na  me  itotd  amatiet  na  durhitak  eyad  Ayne  na  pipaya  | “Wert  thou, 
Agni,  a mortal,  and  were  I an  immortal,  o invoked  son  of  might,  I would  not  abandon 
thee  to  malediction  or  misery ; — my  worshipper  should  not  be  poor  nor  distressed  nor 
wretched.’’  And  again  in  viii.  44,  23,  the  same  god  is  thus  addressed : Yad  Ayne 
eydm  aham  tram  train  r a yha  tyrik  aham  \ tym  te  satyak  ihdiiekak  | “Were  I thou, 
Agni,  and  wert  thou  I,  thy  aspirations  should  be  fulfilled."  (In  the  former  passage 
viii.  19,  25,  a word,  mitramakae,  occurs  which  shews  the  uncertainty  of  Sfiyana's 
interpretations.  He  there  explains  it  anukula-dipliman , “ he  whose  light  is  favour- 
able.” In  i.  44,  12,  he  renders  it  mitranam  pujnka  ; in  i.  58,  8,  anukula-diptiman 
in  ii.  1,  5,  hita  kdri-trjnh ; in  vi.  2,  11,  anukule-dipte;  in  vi.  6,  4,  anukiila-dipts 
mitrunbm  madayitar  vd  ; in  vii.  5,  6,  mitranam  pujayitah  ; in  viii.  44,  14,  m it  ra- 
nd m pujaniya  ; in  viii.  49,  7.  mitraniim  aemakam  pujnka  tejo  ra.  Prof.  Roth 
s.r.  thinks  it  perhaps  means  “ rich  in  friends.")  See  also  i.  38,  4,  5,  in  Prof.  Max 
Milller's  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  pp.  6o  and  70  f.,  and  my  art.  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Veda,  Joura.  R.A.8.  for  1866,  pp.  371,  and  381  f.  Compare  also  x,  33,  8. 
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who  seem  to  be  conceived  a*  present  with  their  hosts,  as  invisible  allies 
of  their  worshippers,  is  thus  addressed : 8.  Indrah  atom  netd  Brihat- 
patir  Dakthind  Yajnah  pur  ah  etu  Soma  A \ drratrnundm  abhibhanjatinum 
jayantindm  Marula  yantu  agram  | 9.  Jndratya  rpithno  Varunatya 
rdjnah  Adityandm  marutdm  sardhah  ugram  | mahumanatdm  bhutanachya- 
tandm  ghotho  dtcdndm  jayatdm  ud  atthdl  | 10.  TJd  dharthaya  magharann 
dyudhdni  ut  tatvandm  mdmakdndm  mandmti  | ud  ffittrahan  vdjindm 
vdjindm  ud  ralhdnam  jayatdm  yantu  ghothah  | 11.  Atmdkam  Indra 
tamriUthu  dhrajethu  atmdkam  yd  A tihavat  tdh  jayantu  | atmdkam  rlrdh 
uttare  bhavantu  atmdn  u d«cd A avata  havethu  | 12.  ( *»  Nir.  ix.  33) 
Amitham  chittam  pratilobhayanli  grihund  angdni  Aprt 1H  parehi  \ abhi 
prehi  nirdaha  hrittu  iokair  andhendmilrat  lamasd  tachantdm  | 8.  “ May 
Indra  be  the  leader  of  these  (our  armies),  may  Bpihaspati,  Largess, 
Sacrifice,  and  Soma  march  in  front ; may  the  host  of  Maruts  precede  the 
crushing,  victorious  armies  of  the  gods.  9.  May  the  fierce  host  of  the 
vigorous  Indra,  of  king  Varuna,  of  the  Adityas,  and  the  Maruts  (go 
before  us) ; the  shout  of  the  grcat-soulcd,  conquering,  world-shaking 
gods  has  ascended.  10.  Bouse,  o opulent  god,  the  weapons,  rouse  the 
souls  of  our  warriors,  stimulate  the  power  of  the  mighty  men ; may 
shouts  arise  from  the  conquering  chariots.  11.  May  Indra  be  ours 
when  the  standards  clash ; may  our  arrows  be  victorious ; may  our 
strong  men  gain  the  upperhand;  preserve  us,  o gods,  in  the  fray.  12. 
Bewildering  the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  o Apva,m  take  possession  of 
their  limbs  and  pass  onward  ; come  near,  burn  them  with  fires  in  their 
hearts ; may  our  enemies  fell  into  blind  darkness.”  lw 

Indra  controls  the  destinies  of  men,  and  is  described  as  acting  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  in  vi.  47,  15,  where  it  is  said  of  him  : pdddc  ha  pra- 
harann  any  am  any  am  krinoti  purvam  a par  am  sachibhih  \ 16.  S'rin  re  virah 
ugram  ugram  damdyan  anyam  anyam  ati  neniyamdnah  j edhamdna-dril 
ubhayatya  rdjd  choshkuyate  viiah  Indro  manuthydn  | 17.  Pard  purvethdm 
sakhyd  irinakti  virtarturdno  aparebhir  eti  | “ Like  one  moving  (changing 

“*  The  S.V.  reads  Agke. 

**»  Apra  is  said  in  the  Nirukta  vi.  12,  to  mean  "disease  or  fear,”  vyaikir  ra 
bhayam  ra.  Roth,  i.r.  says  the  word  means  a disease.  In  the  iraproremente  and 
addition  to  his  Lexicon,  vol.  v.,  he  refers  to  the  word  ns  denoting  a goddess,  and 
quotes  Ind.  Studien  iii.  203,  and  ix.  482. 

ne  This  passage  is  translated  by  Prof.  Bcnfey  in  his  Suma-veda.  Compare  A.V. 
iii.  19,  6ff.  and  viii.  8 1 if. 
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the  positions  of)  his  feet  in  walking,  so  India  puts  one  and  now 
another  man  first  and  last.  1 6.  This  hero  is  renowned  as  subduing  every 
fierce  man,  and  as  advancing  now  one  and  now  another.  The  enemy 
of  the  prosperous, 189  the  king  of  both  (worlds),  Iridra  protects  the  men 
who  are  subject  to  him.  17.  He  abandons  his  friendships  with  (his) 
former  (favourites),  and  consorts  with  others  in  turn.” 

In  the  following  verses  (viii.  45,  32)  the  poet  seems  to  express  disap* 
pointment  at  the  inadequate  manifestation  of  Indra’s  power,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  entreats  his  grace  and  forgiveness  : dabhram  chid  hi  tvd- 
ratah  kritam  irinve  adhi  kthami  | jigdtu  Indra  t»  manah  ( 33.  Taved  u 
tdh  sukirttayah  asann  uta  prasastayuh  | yad  Indra  mrilaydsi  nah  | 34. 
Mu  nah  tkasminn  agasi  md  dray  or  uta  trishu  | vadhir  mu  idra  bhurithu  I 
35.  Bibhaya  hi  ti&vatah  ugrdd  abhiprabhanginah  \ das  mu  d aham  ritl- 
thahah  | 32.  “ Little  has  been  heard  of  as  done  upon  earth  by  one  such 
as  thou  art : let  thy  soul  turn  (to  us),  o Indra.  33.  Let  those  renowns 
and  those  praises  of  thine  be  proved  true  by  thy  shewing  mercy  on  us, 

,B  “ Who  do  not  offer  libations,”  say  Yfiska  and  Sayana  (asuncatah).  This  line 
is  explained  by  Prof.  Roth  in  his  Illustration  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  90.  Or  hare  we 
here  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  jealous  of  human  prosperity  t which,  as  is  well 
known,  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  expressed  in  the  message  of  Amasis  to 
Polycrates,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  iii.  40 : iyal  51  cu  aa 1 ptytLxau  struglm  ovn 
iptrrKovffi  rb  Buoy  irurrayiyep  ins  tori  ipOovtpbv.  14  But  thy  great  prosperity  docs 
not  please  me,  as  I know  that  the  Deity  is  envions.”  See  Mr.  Blakealey's  note  in 
loco,  and  Herodotus,  i.  32,  and  rii.  46,  where  the  same  sentiment  recurs.  Prof. 
Wilson  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  voL  of  his  Trans,  of  tho  R.V.  remarks  on  this 
passage : “ He  (Indra)  is  also  represented  in  the  same  hymn  as  of  a capricious  tem- 
perament, neglecting  those  who  serve  him,  and  favouring  those  who  pay  him  no 
adoration  (p.  473,  verse  17) ; a notion  somewhat  at  variance  with  a doctrine  previously 
inculcated,  that  the  ceremonial  worship  of  Indra  is  able  to  atone  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  (p.  289,  note).”  See  tho  note  last  referred  to,  which  relates  to  R.V.  v.  34,  4. 
But  is  this  a correct  deduction  from  the  passage  when  properly  interpreted P 
The  verse  is  as  follows  : Tasya  a cad  hit  pitaram  yasya  mataram  yasya  sakro  bhrata- 
ram  na  at  ah  Ishats  \ veti  id  u asya  prayatd  yatankaro  na  kilbishad  i chafe  vast  ah 
akarah  \ “ The  powerful  god  does  not  flee  from  the  man  whose  father,  or  mother,  or 
brother  he  has  slaiu.  The  restrainer  (or,  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  perhaps,  avenger) 
desires  such  a man's  offered  (gifts) ; this  god,  the  source  of  riches,  does  not  flee  from 
sin.”  Sayana  says  the  person,  whose  relations  the  god  slays,  is  one  who  neglects  his 
worship,  and  whom  he  chastises  and  then  reinstates  in  his  favour  (ayajvanam  iiksha - 
yitva  niyojayati).  If,  however,  Indra  is  merely  punishing  the  ungodly,  can  it  bo 
intended  in  the  word  kilbishat  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  to  impute  to  him  any 
guilt  i It  may  perhaps  be  meant  that  he  does  not  fear  to  punish  the  offender  against 
him.  In  verses  3,  S,  and  6 of  the  hymn  the  godly  man  who  offers  libations  is  said  to 
prosper,  while  the  irreligious  incurs  the  god's  displeasure. 
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o lndra.  34.  Slay  us  not  for  one  ain,  nor  for  two,  nor  for  three,  nor 
for  many,  o hero.  35.  I am  afraid  of  one  so  terrible,  so  crushing,  so 
destroying,  such  a queller  of  resistance  as  thou  art.”  *°  lndra  is  the 
enemy  of  the  irreligious,  whom  he  punishes  and  destroys,  i.  131,  4: 
Santa  tarn  lndra  mart  yam  ayajyum  | “ Thou,  lndra,  hast  punished  him 
who  docs  not  worship  thee;  ii.  12,  10  : yah  sasrato  tnahi  eno  dadhandn 
amanyamdndn  surra  jaghdna  j “ who  slew  with  his  bolt  those  who  are 
great  sinners,  and  do  not  regnrd  him;  viii.  14,  15:  aouncdm  lndra 
tamtadam  vuhdchlm  vi  amUayah  \ tomapdk  uttaro  bhavan  | “Thou, 
lndra,  a soma-drinker,  who  art  above  all,  hast  destroyed  and  scattered 
the  assembly  which  offers  no  libations."  (Compare  the  passages  quoted 
in  Vol.  i.  pp.  259  ff. ; and  in  my  article  on  the  Indian  priests  in  the 
Vedic  age,  Jour.  R.A.S.,  for  1866,  pp.  286  ff.)“'  He  hears  and  sees  all 
things,  and  looks  upon  the  wrath  of  men,  himself  uncontrolled  (viii. 
67,  5 : tikafn  irinoti  paiyati  | 6.  Sa  man  yum  martydndm  adabdho 
nichikuhati).  He  protects  his  faithful  servants  and  leads  them  into  an 
ample  space,  into  celestial  light  and  security  (vi.  47,  8 : urum  *r‘  no 
lokam  anu  nesbi  vidian  svarraj  jyotir  abhayam  irasti) ; and  in  one 
place,  viii.  58,  7,  tho  hope  is  held  that  they  shall  ascend  with  him  to 
a home  in  the  solar  sphere,  and  there  drink  nectar  thrice  seven  times  in 
the  abode  of  their  friend  (ud  yad  bradhnanga  vithfapam  griham  Indrai 
dm  gancahi  | madhvah  piled  tachevahi  trih  sapta  takhyuh  pade). 


w®  The  sense  of  verse  134  f.  is  thus  given  by  Prof.  Roth  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta  (iv.  2)  p.  38 : “ The  poet  prays  lndra  not  to  destroy  him  for  one  or  more 
sins  (verse  34),  says  that  he  is  afraid  of  one  so  powerful  as  the  god  (verse  35),  and 
entreats  him  to  avert  from  him  the  loss  of  a friend  or  a son  (verse  36)  He  then 
makes  the  god  answer  in  the  verse  before  us  (37) : ‘ Who,  o mortals,'  said  lndra, 
• without  being  provoked  as  a friend,  has  ever  destroyed  his  friend  ? Who  must  flee 
from  me  ? 1 ” 

vol  Compare  R.V.  viii.  21,  14  ( = S.V.  ii,  740) : nakih  rerant  am  sakhyaya  rindate 
plyanti  tvd  eurdlvah  | yadd  kriwmhi  nadanuih  mmuhtui  ad  it  piteva  huyaee),  which 
is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Miiller  (Anc.  Santk.  Lit.,  p.  643 f.) : “Thou  never  findest 
a rich  man  to  bo  thy  friend ; wine-swillers  despise  thee.  Bat  when  thou  thunderest, 
when  thon  gntherest  (tho  clouds),  then  thou  art  called  like  a father.”  Bcnfcy  renders 
the  verse  somewhat  differently,  thus : “ Thou  never  takest  for  a friend  the  man  who 
is  merely  rich ; he  who  is  inflated  with  wine  is  a burthen  to  thee  : with  a mere  sound 
thou  smitest  them,  and  then  thou  art  supplicated  like  a father.” 

ws  Compare  viii.  67,  13.  In  A.V.  vii.  84,  2,  lndra  is  said  to  have  repelled  the 
hostile  man,  and  opened  an  ample  space  for  the  gods  ( apanudo  janum  amitrayantam 
urum  devtbhyah  akrinor  u Mam). 
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Indra,  more  than  any  other  god,*03  is  invoked  as  a patron  of  the 
Ary  as,  and  as  their  protector  against  their  enemies  earthly,  or  aerial : 
L 51,  8:  Vi  jdnlhi  Aryan  ye  cha  dasyavo  barhishmate  randhaya  susad 
avratdn  \ tdkl  bhava  yajamdnasya  choditd  vikd  it  te  sadhamadeshu 
chdkana  | “ Distinguish  between  the  Aryan  and  those  who  are  Dasyus ; 
subject  the  lawless  to  the  man  who  offers  oblations;  bo  a powerful 
helper  of  him  who  sacrifices ; all  these  things  I desire  at  thy 
festivals.’’ 201  (See  also  the  following  verse.) 

i.  103,  3 : sa  jdtubharmd 205  irnddadhanah  ojah  puro  vibhindann 
atharad  ci  ddsih  \ vidviln  vajrin  dasyave  hetim  asya  dryam  saho  vardhaya 
dyumnam  Indra  | “Wielding  the  thunderbolt,  and  confident  in  his 
prowess,  he  strode  onward,  shattering  the  cities  of  the  Dasyus. 
Thunderer,  knowing  (each),  hurl  thy  bolt  against  the  Dasyu,  and 
augment  the  force  and  glory  of  the  Arya.”  i.  130,  8 : Indrah  samatiu 
yajamunam  dryam  prutad  viheshu  satamutir  ujishu  . . . . | manave 
susad  avratdn  tvacham  krishndm  arandhayat  | “Indra,  commanding  a 
hundred  modes  of  succour,  protected  in  all  the  battles  the  sacrificing 
Arya:  chastising  the  lawless,  he  subjected  the  black  skin  to  Manu  (or 
the  Aryan  man).”  ii.  11,  18:  apdvrinor  jyotir  dryuya  ni  savyatah 
sddi  dasyur  Indra  | “ Thou  hast  disclosed  the  light  to  the  Arya ; the 
Dasyu  was  placed  on  the  left  side.”  iii.  34,  9 : sasdna  atydn  ula 
t ury am  sasdna  sasdna  purubhojasam  gum  \ hiranyayam  uta  bliogaih 
sasdna  ltatv t dasyunpra  dryam  varnam  drat  | “Indra  has  given  horses, 


m Other  gods,  however,  aro  also  referred  to  as  protectors  of  the  Arya a.  In  i.  117, 
21  (Nir.  vi  25)  it  is  said  of  the  Aivins : abhi  datyuin  bakurena  a dkamantd  uru 
Jyotir  chakratur  uryaya  ] “ Sweeping  away  the  Dasyu  with  the  thunderbold,  ye  have 
created  a great  light  for  the  Arya.”  Prof.  Roth  thinks  bakura  moans  a wind  instru- 
ment, IUust.  of  Nir.  p.  92,  and  Lexicon  s.v.  Prof.  Benfcy  follows  Suyana  in  rendering 
it  by  thunderbolt.  In  vi.  21,  11,  it  is  said  of  all  the  gods : ye  agnijihvah  ritaeapah 
asur  ye  manum  ehakrur  uparaih  dasaya  | “ Those  (gods)  who,  fire-tongued,  and  fre- 
quenting religious  rites,  have  made  Mann’s  race  (or  the  Aryan  man)  superior  to  the 
Dasa."  In  vii.  100,  4,  it  is  said  of  Vishnu : Cl  ehakrame  ppthivim  eeha  eteim  kshe- 
traya  Viehnur  manuehe  dae'aeyan  | “ This  Vishyu  strode  over  this  earth,  bestowing 
it  as  a domain  on  Mann's  race.”  And  in  viii.  92,  1,  it  is  said  of  Agni : upo  ehu 
jatam  aryatya  rardhanam  Ayiiim  nakshanta  no  girah  | “ Our  hymns  have  reached 
Agni,  who  was  born  the  promoter  of  the  Arya.” 

204  See  Professor  Benfey’a  Translation  in  Orient  und  Occident,  i.  408. 

209  8uyana  says  this  means  either  “ ho  whose  weapon  is  the  thunderbolt,”  or  “the 
nurturer  of  creatures."  Benfey,  Or.  und  Occ.  iii,  132,  renders  the  compound  “ bom- 
warrior.” 
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has  given  the  sun,  has  given  tho  prolific  cow,  and  he  has  given  golden 
wealth : destroying  tho  Dasyus,  he  has  protected  the  Aryan  colour." 
iv.  26,  2 : aham  bhumim  adadilm  dryaya  ahum  r rishjim  ddiuthe  mar- 
tyuya  | "I  have  given  tho  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to  the  wor- 
shipping mortal.”  vi.  18,  3 : ham  ha  nu  tyad  adamdyo  datyun  ekah 
kpithflr  avanor  dryaya  | “Thou  didst  then  subdue  the  Dasyus,  and 
guvest  the  people  to  the  Arya."  vi.  25,  3:  ubhir  visrdh  abhiyujo 
vishdehir  dryuya  viiah  avatdrir  ddt\h  | “ With  these  snccours  thou  hast 
subjected  all  the  distracted  hostile  Dasyu  peoples  to  tho  Arya.”  viii. 
24,  27 : yah  fikehdd  amhato  muchad  yo  rd  drydt  lapta  tindhuthu  | 
r adhar  ddtasya  luvinrimna  ninamah  | “Who  delivered  from  great 
Btraits ; who,  o god  of  mighty  force,  didst  in  (the  land  of)  the  seven 
rivers  turn  away  from  the  Arya  the  weapon  of  the  Dasyu."  viii.  87,  6 : 
team  hi  iasvatindm  Indra  dartil  purdm  ati  | hantd  datyor  manor  vridhah 
patir  divah  | “ Thou,  Indra,  art  the  destroyer  of  unnumbered  cities ; the 
slayer  of  the  Dasyu;  the  prosperer  of  tho  (Aryan)  man;  the  lord  of 
the  sky.”  x.  49,  2:  aham  S'uthnatya  inathitd  radhar  yamam  na  yo 
rare  dryam  ndma  datyave  | “ I,  the  smiter,  have  stayed  the  weapon  of 
8'ushna;  I do  not  abandon  the  Aryan  race  to  tho  Dasyu.”  x.  86,  19  : 
ayam  emi  vichdkasad  vichinvan  dunam  dryam  | “ I come  beholding  and 
distinguishing  the  Dasa  and  the  Arya.”  (I  am  unable,  however,  to 
say  who  is  tho  speaker  here.)** 

*°*  Indra  with  Agni  is,  however,  besought  in  vi.  60  to  slay  all  enemies,  Arya*  as 
well  a*  Dasyus ; halo  vpitlrdni  arya  halo  daeani  eatpatl  | halo  viivi  apa  dvitkah). 
In  x.  38,  3,  Indra  alone  is  similarly  addressed : Yo  no  datah  iiryo  va  punakfula 
adnah  Indra  yudkaye  ehiketati  \ atmnbhir  to  nuhahdh  eantu  iatravae  Ivaya  vayam 
tin  vanuyama  sangame  | “ Whatever  ungodly  man,  o much-lauded  Indra,  whether  a 
Dusa  or  an  Arya,  designs  to  fight  with  us, — may  all  such  enemies  be  easy  to  overcome; 
may  we  slay  them  in  tho  conflict."  And  in  x.  102,  3,  it  is  said : antar  yackha 
jigkSnuato  vajram  Indra  abhiddeatah  | dStatya  va  maghavann  dryatya  va  eanutar 
yavaya  vadham  | “Arrest,  o Indra,  the  bolt  of  the  destroyer  who  seeks  to  slay  us; 
avert  far  from  us  the  stroke,  whether  of  Dusa  or  of  Arya.”  Indra  and  Varuna  are 
invoked  lor  the  same  object  in  vii.  83,  1 : Data  cha  r pillra  hatam  drydni  eha  tuddtam 
Indrd-varund  'vara  ’vatam  | “ 81ay  both  Dasa  and  Arya  enemies ; protect  Sudas  with 
your  succour,  o Indra  and  Varuna.”  So  too  in  x.  83,  1,  Manyu  (personified  Wrath) 
is  prayed : tdkydma  datam  dryam  Ivaya  yuji  tahekfitena  sakam  eakatvald  | “ May 
we,  with  thee  for  our  ally,  overcome  tho  Dasa  and  the  Arya,  with  force-impelled, 
vigorous,  energy.”  Perhaps  ii.  11,  19  (tanema  ye  le  ulibkis  taranto  viivdh  epridhah 
dry  mi  datyun)  may  have  the  same  sense.  In  x.  65,  11,  certain  bountiful  deities  are 
spoken  of  as  generating  prayer,  the  cow,  the  home,  plants,  trees,  the  earth,  the 
mountains,  tho  waters,  as  elevating  tho  sun  in  the  sky,  and  as  spreading  Aryan  insti- 
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(7)  Apparent  mutual  incongruity  of  tome  of  the  preceding  represen- 
tations of  Indra. 

The  reader  who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  either  in  the  original  or  by  translations,  may  think  that  he 
perceives  an  incompatibility  between  the  conceptions  of  the  god,  which 
he  will  find  in  the  different  parts  of  the  preceding  sketch.  And, 
according  to  our  idea,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  incompatibility.  The  naif 
familiarity  with  which  Indra  is  treated  in  some  places  seems  irreconcil- 
able with  tho  lofty  ideas  of  his  greatness  which  other  portions  express. 
.And  more  particularly  the  sensual  character,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  god,  appears  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  moral  perfection  which  is 
elsewhere  described  as  an  essential  feature  of  his  nature.  But  however 
incompatible,  according  to  our  ideas,  they  may  seem  to  be,  both  of 
these  sets  of  representations  occur  side  by  side,  in  the  same  hymns ; 
and  we  must  account  for  their  co-existence  and  juxtaposition  by  sup- 
posing that  the  ancient  Indian  poets  regarded  the  deity  who  was  tho 
object  of  their  adoration  as  anthropopathically  partaking,  in  a higher 
degree,  of  tho  elements,  sensuous  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  consciousness,  they  knew  to  be 
equally  constituent  parts  of  their  own  nature.  It  must  be  further 
borne  in  mind  that  these  ancient  authors  did  not  connect  the  samo 
low  associations  as  we  now  connect  with  the  sensuous,  or  even 
sensual,  principle  in  the  character  of  the  god  which  is  exemplified  in 
his  love  for  the  exhilarating  draughts  of  his  favourite  beverage.  This  is 
clearly  shewn  by  tho  high  rank  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  they 
assigned  to  Soma  himself,  as  the  deity  in  whom  this  intoxicating  in- 
fluence was  personified,  and  by  the  power  which  they  ascribed  to  him 
of  conferring  immortality  upon  his  votaries. 

And  that  these  apparently  incongruous  conceptions  are  not  tho  products 
of  different  minds  in  various  stages  of  development,  but  of  the  same 
poets,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  instances.  In  ii.  15,  2,  Indra  is 
said  to  have  fulfilled  somo  of  his  grandest  functions  under  the  influence 
of  the  soma-juice  : avamie  dyum  astabhdyad  bpihantam  d rodatl  aprinai 

rations  upon  tho  earth  ( brahma  gam  airaihjamyantah  athadhtr  ranaepatln  prithivlm 
parr  a tun  apah  | suryam  diet  rohayantah  nuUinacah  ary  a tratu  vitjyantah  adhi 
kthami). 
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antariksham  j sa  dhdrayad  prithmm  paprathach  eha  somasya  td  made 
Indr  as  chakdra  \ “ Ho  fixed  the  heaven  in  empty  Bpaco ; he  filled  the 
two  worlds  and  the  air ; he  supported  the  earth  and  Bpread  it  out ; 
these  things  Indra  did  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  Boma.”  Similarly  in 
viii.  36,  4,  Janitd  divo  janitd  prithivyuh  piba  somam  maddya  kam  iata- 
krato  | “Generator  of  Hearen,  generator  of  the  Earth,  drink  soma  to 
exhilarate  thee,  o god  of  mighty  force.”  In  viii.  67,  5,  as  we  hare 
seen  above,  p.  112,  India  is  said  to  hear  and  see  everything.  In 
the  seventh  verse  of  the  samo  hymn  wo  are  told  that  the  belly  of 
him,  the  impetuous  actor,  the  slayer  of  Yj-ittra,  and  drinker  of 
soma,  is  full  of  vigour  ( kratvah  it  purnam  tidaram  turasya  a»ti 
vidhatah  \ erillraghnah  somapavnah).  And  in  viii.  81,  6,  it  is  said  of 
him  : atya  pitta  maddndm  deco  decasya  ojasd  \ viivd  'bhi  bhuvanu 
’ bhavat  j “ Drinking,  a god,  of  the  exhilarating  draughts  of  this  god 
(Soma),  he,  by  his  energy,  overcame  all  beings  (or  worlds).” 

(8)  Professor  Roth's  theory  of  the  supersession  of  the  worship  of  Varuna 
by  that  of  Indra. 

I’rofesssor  Both  is  of  opinion  that  Vanin  a belongs  to  an  older 
dynasty  of  gods  than  Indra,  and  that  during  the  Vedic  age  the  high 
consideration  originally  attaching  to  the  former  was  in  course  of  being 
transferred  to  the  latter.  In  support  of  his  position  that  Yaruna’s 
worship  was  then  declining,  he  urges  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Big-vcda,  which  contains  tho  latest  productions  of 
that  period,  there  is  not  a singlo  entire  hymn  addressed  to  this  deity.*" 

207  See  the  Journal  of  tho  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73 ; and  Bdhtlingk  and 
Roth's  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon,  ».»,  Indra.  Professor  Whitney  adopts  the 
same  view  (Joum.  Amcr.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  327).  Windischmann,  in  his  Mithra, 
p.  54,  extends  the  same  remark  to  that  god  also.  The  passage  is  translated  in  the 
2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  295.  Although,  however,  there  is  no  hymn  in  the  tenth 
Mandala  addressed  exclusively  to  Varuna,  there  are  two,  the  126th,  of  eight  verses, 
and  the  185th,  of  three  verses,  in  which  he  is  invoked  along  with  two  of  the  other 
Adityas,  Mitra  and  Aryaman.  In  only  two  verses  of  the  former  of  these  hymns  is 
reference  made  to  any  other  god,  viz.,  to  Rudra,  the  Maruts,  and  Agni  in  the  verse  6, 
and  Agni  in  verse  8.  Varuna  is  also  invoked,  or  referred  to,  along  with  other  deities, 
in  numerous  single  verses  of  the  10th  Mandala,  viz.,  in  8,  5 ; 10,  6 ; 11,  1 ; 12,  8 : 
14,7;  30,1;  31,9;  36,10;  36,1,3,12,13;  37,1;  61,2,4;  61,17;  63,9; 
64,  5,  12  ; 65,  1,  6,  8,  9 ; 66,  2 ; 70,  11 ; 76,  2 ; 83,  2 ; 84,  7 ; 85,  17,  24  ; 89,  8, 
9 ; 93,  4 ; 97,  16  ; 98,  1 ; 99,  10  ; 103,  9 ; 109,  2 ; 113,  6 ; 123,  6 ; 124,  4,  6,  7 ; 
125,1;  130,6;  132,  2:  147,  6;  167,3;  173,6.  See  the  index  to  Langlois's 
French  translation  of  the  R.V. 
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I give  the  substance  of  his  interesting  observations 
The  supersession  of  the  one  god  by  the  other  Roth  considers  to  be  a 
result,  or  feature,  of  the  gradual  modification  which  the  old  Arian 
religion  soon  began  to  undergo  after  it  had  been  transplanted  into 
India.  The  more  supersensuous  or  spiritual  elements  of  this  religion 
he  thinks  were  preserved,  though  in  a peculiar  and  somewhat  alterod 
form,  in  the  Persian  creed,  which,  at  the  same  time,  rejected  almost 
entirely  the  gods  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  whom  it  had  also 
inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  The  Indian  faith,  as  found  in  the  Rig- 
veda,  has,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Roth,  begun  already  to  give  the 
preference  to  these  latter  deities,  to  transfer  to  thgm  an  ever-increasing 
dignity  and  honour,  to  draw  down  the  divino  life  into  nature,  and  to 
bring  it  ever  closer  to  man.  Proof  of  this  is  especially  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  myth  regarding  Indra,  a god  who,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Arian  religious  history,  either  had  no  existence,  or 
was  confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend  legend  assigns  to 
another  god  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  later  myth 
concerning  Indra.  This  god  Trita,  however,  disappears  in  the  Indian 
mythology  of  tho  Yedic  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  Indra.  And  not 
only  so,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  dislodge 
even  Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from  tho 
position  which  is  shewn,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and  partly 
by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and  becomes, 
if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the  national  god,  whom  his  encomiasts 
strive  to  elevate  above  the  ancient  Varuna.  This  process  was  com- 
pleted in  the  post-vedic  period,  as  is  shewn  already  in  the  Bmhmanos 
and  other  works  of  the  same  era.  Indra  becomes  the  chief  of  tho 
Indian  heaven,  and  maintains  this  place  even  in  the  composite  system 
which  adopted  into  itself  the  three  great  gods.  Tho  course  of  tho 
movement  was  therefore  this,  that  an  old  god,  common  to  the  Arians 
(».«.  the  Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  Yaruna-Ormuzd-Uranos,  is  thrown  back  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  in  his  room  Indra,  a peculiarly  Indian,  and  a national  god,  . 
is  intruded.  "With  Varuna  disappears  at  the  same  time  the  ancient 
character  of  the  people,  while  with  Indra  there  was  introduced  in  tho 
same  degree  a new  character,  foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
nature.  Viewed  in  its  internal  aspect,  this  modification  of  tho  religious 
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conceptions  of  the  Aryas  consists  in  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to 
attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious  side  of  the  creed,  until  the 
gods,  who  were  originally  the  highest  and  most  spiritual,  have  become 
unmeaning  representatives  of  nature,  Varuna  being  nothing  more  than 
the  ruler  of  the  sea,  and  the  Adityas  merely  regents  of  the  sun’s  course. 
This  process  of  degradation  naturally  led  to  a reaction.  (See  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.) 

Tho  superior  antiquity  of  Vanina  to  Indra  may  no  doubt  (as  inti- 
mated in  tho  passage  just  quoted),  be  argued  from  the  fact  already 
noticed  of  the  coincidence  of  tho  name  of  tho  former  with  that  of  the 
Greek  Ovpeuw,  which  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  a deity  of  this 
name  was  worshipped  by  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race  before  its 
western  branches  were  separated  from  the  eastern,  whilst  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  name  Indra  in  the  Greek  mythology. 

(9)  Supersession  of  Dyaus  by  Indra,  according  to  Professor i 
Ilenfcy  and  Brial. 

It  is,  however,  os  1 have  already  intimated,  p.  34,  tho  opinion  of 
other  writers  that  Indra  was  rather  the  successor  of  Dyaus  than  of 
Yaruna.  Thus  in  a note  (occasioned  by  the  word  sthatar)  to  his  trans- 
lation of  R.V.  i.  33,  5 (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  48,  1862),  Professor 
Bonfey  writes : “ It  may  be  distinctly  shewn  that  Indra  took  the  place 
of  the  god  of  the  heaven,  who  in  the  Vedas  is  invoked  in  the  vocative 
as  Dyaush  pitar  (E.V.  vi.  51,  5).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this 
phrase  is  exactly  reflected  in  the  Latin  (Diespiter  f and  Jupiter  (for 
Dyouspiter)  and  in  the  Greek  Zev  irarip  (which  is  consequently  to  be 
taken  for  Zeis;  orarep),  as  a religious  formula  fixed,  like  many  others, 
before  tho  separation  of  the  languages.  When  tho  Sanskrit  people  left 
the  common  country  where  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  other  kindred 
tribes,  the  brilliant  radiance  of  heaven  {dicant,  part,  from  dir,  to 
shine  . . . ) appeared  to  them,  in  consequence  of  tho  climate  there 
prevailing,  as  the  holiest  thing,  and  settled  in  the  sultry  India,  where 
the  glow  of  the  heaven  is  destructive,  and  only  its  rain  operates  bene- 
ficently, this  aspect  of  the  celestial  doity  must  have  appeared  the  most 
adorable,  so  that  the  epithet  Pluvius  in  a certain  measure  absorbed  all 
tho  other  characteristics  of  Dyaush  pitar.  This  found  its  expression  in 
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the  name  Ind-ra,  in  which  we  unhesitatingly  recognise  a word  (which 
arose  in  some  local  dialect,  and  was  then  diffused  with  the  spread  of 
the  worship)  standing  for  sind-ra,  which  again  was  derived  from  syand, 

‘ to  drop.’  ... 109  The  -conceptions  which  had  been  attached  to  Dyaus, 
Jous,  Zev<;,  were  then  transferred  to  Indra,  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  epithet  stator,  which  in  Latin  is  attached  to  Juppiter,  applied  to 
him."  In  this  view  Professor  Benfey  is  followed  by  M.  Michel  Breal, 
in  his  “Hercule  et  Cacus,"  p.  101.  After  giving  in  Section  Y.  an 
account  of  the  myth  of  Indra  and  Vyittra,  this  able  writer  proceeds  in 
the  following  section  to  explain  its  formation.  I translate  a few 
sentences  from  p.  101 : “The  first  thing  which  ought  to  strike  us  is 
that  the  hero  of  the  myth  is  not  the  same  in  the  Indian,  as  in  the 
classical  mythology.  The  name  Indra  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Zeus ; further  Indra  is  an  exclusively  Indian  god,  created  at  an  epoch 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  European  races  had  been  already  separated 
from  their  brothers  in  Asia ; in  reading  the  Vedas  we  aro  in  somo  sort 
spectators  of  his  first  appoarance,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
composition  of  the  earliest  hymns.  But  wo  have  already  said  that  the 
Vedic  mythology  is  extremely  floating,  that  the  attributes  of  ono  god 
are  easily  transferred  to  another,  and  that  in  place  of  Indra,  other  gods 
ore  often  invoked  as  the  conquerors  of  Vyittra.  We  are  authorized 
then  to  think  that  in  this  myth  Indra  occupies  the  place  of  some  more 
ancient  divinity.  The  name  of  this  god,  which  wo  may  give  with 
perfect  certainty,  is  Dyaus,  or  Dyaushpitar,  the  Heaven,  father  of 
beings.  Dyaus  is  the  first  god  of  the  Indo-European  nations : main- 
tained in  his  supremo  rank  by  the  Greeks  and  Litins,  he  has  fallen 
from  it  in  the  Vedas,  although  ho  is  there  sometimes  invoked,  chiefly 
in  company  with  the  goddess  PyithivI  (the  Earth).’’ 


***  Professor  Muller  assigns  the  same  sense  to  Indra,  in  his  Lectures  on  Language, 
ii.  430,  note,  where  he  writes : Indra,  a name  peculiar  to  India,  admits  but  of  ono 
etymology,  is.  it  most  be  derived  from  the  same  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
in  Sanskrit  yielded  indu,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  originally  the  giver  of  rain,  tlio 
Jupiter  pluvius,  a deity  in  India  more  often  present  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
than  any  other.  Cf.  Benfey,  Orient  und  Occident,  voL  i.  p.  49."  Professor  Roth,  in 
his  Lexicon,  s.t>.  thinks  the  word  oomes  from  the  root  in  or  inn,  with  the  suffix  r , 
preceded  by  epenthetic  d,  and  means  "the  overcomer,”  “the  powerful.”  The  old 
Indian  derivations  may  be  found,  os  he  remarks,  in  Kir.  x.  8.  See  also  Siyana  on 
li.V.  L 34,  referred  to  by  Roth,  lllust.  of  Kir.,  p.  136. 
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But  whatever  may  bo  the  case  as  regards  Dyaus,  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Indra  may,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Both  supposes,  have 
tended  also  to  eclipse  the  lustre  of  Yaruna. 


(10)  Opinion*  of  Professors  Roth,  Whitney,  Spiegel,  and  Dr.  F.  Windisch- 
mann,  on  the  question  whether  Varuna  and  Ahura  Mazda  are  histo- 
rically connected. 

If  Professor  Roth’s  opinion,**  that  there  is  not  merely  an  analogy,  but 
an  actual  historical  connection  between  the  Adityas  and  the  Amshaspands 
of  the  Zend  Avesta,  be  well  founded,  it  will  be  made  out  that  Varuna, 
who  is  ono  of  the  Adityas,  must  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Aryans 
before  the  separation  of  the  Persian  from  the  Indian  branch  of  that 
family.  And  this  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  if  we  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Whitney,*10  that  Ahura-Mazda  is  a development 
of  Varuna. 

I learn,  however,  from  a communication  with  which  I have  lately 
been  favoured  by  Professor  Spiegel,  of  Erlangen,  that  that  eminent 
Zend  scholar  is  unable  to  recognize  any  similarity  between  Ahura- 
Mazda  and  Varuna,  and  considers  the  connection  of  the  Amshaspands 
with  the  Adityas  to  be  very  doubtful.*11  The  late  Dr.  Windischtnann 

*w  Joum.  Germ.  Orient.  Society,  vi.  69,  70. 

8,0  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  327.  “Ahura  Mazda,  Ormuzd, 
himself  is,"  he  writes,  “ as  is  hardly  to  be  doubted,  a development  of  Varuna,  the 
Adityas  are  correlatives  of  the  Amshaspands,  there  even  exists  in  the  Persian  religion 
the  same  close  connection  between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Mithra  as  in  the  Indian  between 
Mitra  and  Varuna."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  Atura,  “ spirit,”  which  ia 
frequently  applied  to  Varuna  and  to  Mitra,  and  also  to  Indra  and  others  of  the  Vedio 
gods,  is  the  same  word  which,  in  its  Zend  form,  Ahura,  makes  up,  with  the  addition 
of  Mazda,  the  appellation  of  the  supreme  and  benevolent  deity  of  the  Iranian  my- 
thology. Professor  Muller  regards  the  names  Ahuro  Mazduo  as  corresponding  to 
the  Sanskrit  Aeuro-medlias,  the  “ wise  spirit”  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
first  scries,  1st  edition,  p.  195).  See  also  Professor  Benfey's  Glossary  to  the  Sama- 
veda  (1348)  s.r.  nudhas,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  scholar  had  adopted  the 
same  identification,  and  considers  the  existing  reading  of  R.V.  viii.  20,  17,  <««rn»yo 
r edhaiah,  to  be  a corruption  of  amrasya  mtdhamh.  But  redhat  occurs  elsewhere  as 
an  epithet  of  the  gods,  e.g.  of  Vishnu  in  i,  156,  2, 4.  In  the  last  of  these  verses  he  is 
styled  marutaeya  vedhatah. 

111  In  regard  to  Ahura-Mazda  and  the  Amshaspands,  Professor  Spiegel  has,  as  he 
informs  me,  collected  all  the  positive  information  he  could  obtain  in  the  Avesta,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  translation,  pp.  iii.  ff. 
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also,  as  Professor  Spiegel  informs  me,  held  Ahura  Mazda  to  he  a purely 
Iranian  god  (Zoroastrische  Stndien,  p.  122).  And  such  of  the  grounds 
for  regarding  Varuna  as  an  older  deity  than  Indra  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  would  be  a good  deal 
weakened  if  we  could  look  upon  the  Indra  or  Andra  of  the  Zend 
books  as  standing  for  the  same  god  who  was  known  in  India  under 
the  former  name  (see  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  i.  10),  and  as  represent- 
ing a deity  who  had  at  one  time  been  an  object  of  worship  common 
both  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  Aryans,  but  who  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  tribes  was  degraded  by  the  latter  into  an  evil 
spirit.  For  while  Indra  would  thus  bo  proved  to  have  been  known 
before  the  period  of  that  separation,  he  might  also  have  been  at  one 
time  a god  held  by  both  divisions  of  the  Aryas  in  high  consideration  as 
well  as  Varuna.  I learn,  however,  from  Professor  Spiegel,  that  the 
materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  in  reference  to  this  name  are  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a basis  for  any  positive  conclusions.11’ 


(11)  Whether  there  are  any  passages  in  the  hymns  which  decisively  slteio 
that  Indra  was  superseding  Varuna. 

Beyond  the  fact  noticed  by  Both,  that  Varuna  is  much  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  last  than  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Itig- 
veda,  I have  not  observed  in  the  hymns  themselves  anything  that  can 

*'*  The  identification  of  Andra  with  Indra  was,  as  Professor  Spiegel  tells  me,  first 
proposed  by  Burnouf  (Yas'na  526  tf.),  where  a translation  is  given  of  the  passage  in 
which  Andra  is  mentioned.  It  is  rendered  thus  by  Spiegel  himself,  in  hisAvesta,  i.  176: 
“ I fight  with  Indra,  I fight  with  S’auru,  I fight  with  the  Daeva  Naoghaithi,  to  drive 
them  away  from  the  dwelling,  the  village,  the  castle,  the  country.”  The  name  Indra 
or  Andra,  as  Prof.  Spiegel  further  informs  me,  occurs  onlyin  one  other  passage  (Wester- 
gaanl,  Zcndavesta,  p.  475),  which  he  (Prof.  S.)  believes  to  be  interpolated.  It  con- 
tains merely  the  name,  and  consequently  throws  no  further  light  on  the  position  of 
the  god  in  the  Avesta.  The  information  found  in  tho  later  l’arsee  books  regarding 
Indra  or  Andra  is  also  meagre  (compare  Spiegel's  Avesta,  ii.  35).  On  this  subject 
Professor  Spiegel  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of 
his  Avesta,  p.  lixxi- : “It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Andra  of  the  Avesta  is  the  Indra 
of  the  Vedas,  that  Nuoghaithya  answers  to  Nasatyas,  and  Saurva  to  Sarva.  Hero 
from  a real  fact  a quite  incorrect  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  names  are  the  samo  in 
both  religious  systems ; but  how  far  the  things  resemble  each  other  can  never  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  us  the  similarity  of  Soma  and  Hnoma,  etc. ; for  the  Avesta 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  uamc  of  any  of  the  beings  in  question.” 
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be  construed  ns  a decisivo  proof  that  the  worship  of  Indra  was  super- 
seding that  of  Varugu  during  the  period  of  their  composition.  It  is 
true  that  oven  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Veda  the  number  of  hymns 
addressed  to  the  former  god  is  much  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
latter  is  celebrated.  But  I have  not  discovered  any  expressions  which 
would  distinctly  indicate  that  the  popularity  of  the  one  was  waning, 
and  that  of  the  other  increasing.  There  are,  however,  some  passages 
which,  though  they  do  not  afford  any  clear  indications  in  support  of 
such  a supposition,  are,  at  all  events,  not  inconsistent  with  its  correct- 
ness. Thus  there  are  several  hymns  in  which  Indra  is  associated  with 
Varuga”*  as  an  object  of  celebration,  and  where  tho  two  are  described  as 
acting  in  concert,  viz.,  i.  17  ; iv.  41 ; iv.  42  ; vi.  68  ; vii.  82;  vii.  83; 
vii.  84 ; vii.  85 ; etc. ; and  this  association  of  the  two  might  have 
arisen  from  the  worshippers  of  Indra  desiring  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  that  god  by  attaching  him  to  the  older  and  more  venerable  deity. 
In  vii.  34,  24,  Varuga  is  said  to  have  Indra  for  his  friend  ( Varunah 
Indratakha),  but  this  cannot  well  bear  the  interpretation  that  some  of 
their  worshippers  hod  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  rivals 
and  enemies,  as  in  i.  22,  19,  Vishnu  is  called  the  intimate  friend  of 
Indra  ( Indratya  yujyah  takhd).  Indra  and  Varuga  are  called  the  two 
monareba,  tamruju,  and  tho  supporters  of  all  creatures  “*  (i.  17,  1,  2); 
fixed  in  their  designs,  dhrita-rrald  (vi.  68,  10).  Varuna  is  supplicated 
along  with  Indra  to  discharge  a gleaming  and  violent  thunderbolt 
against  the  worshippers’  enemy  ( didyurn  aminn  ojishfham  ugrti  Hi 
radhithfaih  tajram,  iv.  41,  4),  though  in  most  other  places  (see  above) 
Indru  alone  is  regarded  as  the  thunderer.  In  vii.  82,  2,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  tho  two,  Varuga,  is  culled  samrtij,  monarch  (as  he  is  in  various 
places,  see  above,  p.  60),  and  the  other,  Indra,  is  called  tvaruf,  inde- 
pendent ruler  (iii.  46,  1,  and  elsewhere  ; see  i.  61,  9,  above) ; and 
their  separate  relations  and  functions  aro  described,  in  other  parts  of 
this  and  the  following  hymns,  vii.  82,  5 : Jndrd-varuna  yad  imam 
chakrathur  viind  jatuni  bhuvanaxya  majmanu  | kshemena  Milro  Farunaih 
duvatyaii  Marudbhir  ugrah  iubham  anyah  \yate  | 6.  Ajumim  aryah 
inathayantam  &tirad  dabhrebhir  anyah  pra  tfinoti  bhuyatah  | “ Indra 

2,3  In  A.V.  iv.  25,  1,  2,  Vanina  and  Vishnu  are  worshipped  together. 

2U  Dharttarh  charthanlnam.  Tho  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  in  v, 
67,  2 ; and  Varuna  is  called  charshanl-dhrit , ‘'supporter  of  creatures,”  in  iv.  1,  2. 
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and  Vanina,  when  ye  formed  all  these  creatures  of  the  world  by  your 
power,  Mitra  waits  upon  Varuna  with  tranquility,  whilst  the  other 
fierce  (god  Indra)  is  resplendent  along  with  the'  Maruta.  6.  Tho 
one  overcomes  the  destructive  enemy ; the  other  with  few  repels  many.’’ 
vii.  83,  9 : Vpittrdni  anyah  samitheshu  jighnate  vratdni  anyah  alhi 
rah  abate  soda  \ “ The  one  (Indra)  loves  to  slay  enemies  in  battle ; the 
other  (Vanina)  always  maintains  his  ordinances.”  vii.  84,  2 : Pari  no 
helo  Varunaoya  vrijyuh  urum  nah  Indrah  krinavad  u lokam  \ “ Do  thou 
remove  from  us  the  wrath  of  Vanina ; may  Indra  open  to  us  an  ample 
space."  vii.  85,  3 : Kriihflr  anyo  dhdrayati  praviktuh  vfittr&ni  anyah 
apratini  hanti  | “ The  one  sustains  the  separate  creatures ; the  other 
slays  unequalled  enemies.”  So,  too,  their  joint  action  is  described  in 
other  verses.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  dug  the  channels  of  tho 
rivers,  to  have  impelled  the  sun  in  the  sky  (vii.  82,  3 : anu  apaih 
khuni  atrintam  ojata  a silryam  atrayatam  divi  pralhum),  and  to  have 
mode  all  creatures  (ibid.  5).  All  the  other  gods  are  said  to  havo 
infused  strength  and  vigour  into  these  two  in  the  highest  heaven 
(ibid.  2 : visvo  devusah  paramo  vyomani  tarn  v&m  ojo  vrithana  tam  balam 
dadhuh).  These  passages  are  consistent  with  tho  supposition  that  tho 
two  gods  wore  felt  to  have  been  rivals,  and  that  the  author  of  tho  hymn 
sought  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  claims,  but  they  are  not  conclusive, 
for  Vishnu  and  Indra  are  also  joined  together  in  the  same  way  in  some 
hymns,  i.  155 ; vi.  69 ; vii.  99,  4 ff.  (see  the  4th  Vol.  of  this  work,  pp. 
64,  71,  74  ff.) ; as  are  also  Agni  and  Indra  in  others,  i.  21 ; i.  108 ; i. 
109 ; iii.  12 ; v.  86 ; vi.  59  ; Indra  and  Vayu  in  iv.  46-48 ; Indra  and 
Pushan  in  vi.  67 ; Indra  and  Soma  in  vi.  72  ; vii.  104. 

A number  of  verses  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Itig-veda  (viz.  i. 
133,  1 ; iv.  23,  7 ; v.  2,  3 , vii.  18,  16 ; x.  27,  6 ; x.  48,  7)  in  which 
the  epithet  anindra,  “one  who  is  no  worshipper  of  Indra,”  is  em- 
ployed ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  applied  to  persons  who  were 
not  worshippers  of  Indra  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  other 
Aryan  gods,  but  either  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  did  not  worship 
either  him  or  any  other  Aryan  god,  or  to  irreligious  Aryas,  or  rather, 
perhaps  generally,  to  evil  spirits  as  the  enemies  of  Indra.  In  other 
places  (as  I havo  above  noticed,  p.  104,)  we  find  sceptical  doubts  ex- 
pressed regarding  Indra. 

Tho  twelfth  hymn  of  the  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  glorification 
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of  Indra.  The  first  and  second  verses  are  as  follows:  1.  Yo  ja  talk 
era  prathamo  manatedn  devo  d» rdn  kratunu  paryabhuthat  ] yatya  kith- 
mad  rodatl  abhyiuetum  nrimnaeya  mahnd  ta  janatah  Indrah  \ 2.  Yah 
pjithivXm  ryathamdndm  ad  rim  had  yah  part  aid  n prakupitun  aramnut  | 
yo  antariktham  vimame  tahyo  yo  dyum  attabhnat  ta  janatah  Indrah  | 
“ 1.  He  who,  as  soon  as  born,  the  first,  the  wise,  surpassed  the  gods  in 
force : at  whose  might  the  two  worlds  trembled,  through  the  greatness 
of  his  strength,  he,  o men,  is  Indra.  2.  He  who  fixed  the  quivering 
earth,  who  settled  the  agitated  mountains,  who  meted  out  the  vast 
atmosphere,  who  established  the  sky, — he,  o men,  is  Indra.'*  The 
following  verses  all  end  in  the  samo  way,  by  declaring  that  Indra  is  ho 
who  had  performed  the  several  acts,  or  possessed  the  various  powers, 
which  they  specify.  This  might  appear  as  a polemical  assertion, 
against  gainsayers,  of  Indra’s  claims  to  recognition  as  a fit  object  of 
worship.11* 

In  x.  48,  11,  Indra  is  introduced  as  saying:  Aditydndm  Yatundm 
rudriyunam  deco  devunum  na  mind  mi  dhuma  | te  mu  bhadruya  sarate 
tatakthur  apardjitam  astritam  athulham  | “I,  a god,  do  not  assail  the 
rank  (or  glory)  of  the  Adityas,  the  Vasus,  or  the  sons  of  Itudra,  who 
have  fashioned  me  for  glorious  power,  and  made  me  unconquerable, 
irreversible,  and  unassailable.” 

In  viii.  51,  2,  it  is  said : Ayujo  atamo  nfibhir  ekah  krithfir  ayatyah  j 
purvlr  ati  pra  tatfidhe  vihi  juldni  ojatd  ityddi  \ 7.  Vike  te  Indra 
airy  am  devilh  atm  kratuih  daduh  | 12.  Satyam  id  vat  u taih  vayam 
Indram  ttaruma  ndnritam  \ tnahun  atunrato  radho  bhuri  jyotimshi  tun- 
r a/ah  | “ 2.  Without  a fellow,  unequalled  by  men,  Indra,  alone,  un- 
Conquered,  has  surpassed  in  power  many  tribes  and  all  creatures.  7. 
All  the  gods  yield  to  the  Indra  in  valour  and  strength.  12.  May  we 
praise  Indra  truly  and  not  falsely : great  destruction  fulls  upon  him 
who  pours  out  no  libations  to  Indra,11*  while  he  who  does  offer  them  is 
blessed  with  abundant  light.” 

In  iv.  30,  1 ff.  Indra  is  described  as  having  no  superior  or  equal 
( Nakir  Indra  trad  uttaro  na  jydyun  atii  Vritlrahan  \ nakir  era  yathd 

!,s  There  Is  another  hymn  (r.  86),  each  verse  of  which  ends  with  the  words  “Indra 
is  superior  to  all ; ’*  but  tho  drift  of  the  hymn  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  my  deter- 
mining whether  it  has  any  polemical  tendency  or  not. 

Jl8  This  sentiment  appears  to  be  repeated  from  i.  101, 1. 
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team),  afld  as  having  alone  conquered  all  the  gods  in  battle.  And  in 
vii.  21,  7,  it  is  Baid  that  oven  the  former  gods  subordinated  their  powers 
to  his  divine  glory  and  kingly  dignity  (devdS  chit  U asuryyuya  purve 
ami  Icshattrdya  mamire  tahdmei).  In  tho  following  passages  (formerly 
quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  85  ff.),  it  is  said  that  all 
of  the  gods  are  unable  to  frustrate  the  mighty  deeds  and  counsels 
of  Indra  (ii.  32,  4) ; that  no  one,  whether  god  or  man,  either  sur- 
passes or  equals  him  (vi.  30,  4)  j that  no  one,  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
has  been  bom,  or  shall  bo  bom,  like  to  him  (vii.  32,  23) ; and  that  by 
battle  he  has  acquired  ample  space  (or  wealth)  for  the  gods  (vii.  98,  3). 
It  is  even  said  (i.  101,  3)  that  Varuna  and  Surya  are  subject  to  the 
command  of  Indra  (yasya  vrate  Varuno  yasya  Suryah) ; and  in  x.  89, 
8,  9,  the  latter  is  besought  to  destroy  tho  enemies  of  Mitra,  Aryaman, 
and  Varuna  (thereby  evincing,  of  course,  his  superiority  to  those  three 
gods)  ( pra  ye  Mitraeya  Varunaxya  dhdma  yujam  na  jandh  minanti 
Mitram  | 9.  Pra  ye  Mitram  pra  Aryamanam  durevdh  pra  eangirah  pra 
Varunam  minanti  \ ni  amitreehu  vadham  Indra  tumram  vrishan  r rishdnam 
artuham  SUihi). 

All  these  texts,  however,  which  are  so  laudatory  of  Indra,  may  be 
paralleled  in  the  Rig-veda,  not  only  by  similar  ones  referring  to  Mitra 
and  Varuna  (as  we  have  seen  above),  but  also  by  a farther  set  of  texts, 
in  which  other  gods  are  magnified  in  the  same  stylo  of  panegyric. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  poets  to  exag- 
gerate 217  (in  a manner  which  renders  them  often  mutually  inconsistent) 
the  attributes  of  the  particular  deity  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  bo 
the  object  of  celebration.  Thus  in  ii.  38,  9,  it  is  said  that  neither 
Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  nor  Rudra  can  resist  the  ordinance  of 
Savityi  (na  yasya  Indro  Varuno  na  Milro  vratam  Aryamu  na  minanti 
Rudrah) ; and  in  vii.  38, 4,  that  the  divine  Aditi,  and  the  kings  Varuna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  unite  to  magnify  the  same  deity  (ahhi  yam  dev l 
Aditih  grindti  savam  devasya  Sarilur  jus  hand  | ahhi  samriijo  Varuno 
grinanti  alhi  Mitrdeo  Aryamu  eajoshdh).  Again,  in  i.  156,  4,  it  is 
declared  that  king  Varuna  and  the  Alvins  submit  to  the  power  of 
Vishnu  (tarn  asya  rdjd  Varunae  tarn  Aivinu  kratum  sachante  Murutaeya 
tedhaeah).  In  l.  141,  9,  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to 
triumph  through  Agni  when  he  blazes  forth  (tvayu  hi  Ague  Varugo 
Jn  8ee  Muller’s  Anc.  Ind.  Lit.  pp.  632  ff. 
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dhritavrato  Mitrah  Hlkadre  Aryamu).  In  iv.  6,  4,  the  same  god  ia 
besought  to  eonsamc  those  enemies  who  menace  the  stable  abodes  ,1*  of 
Yaruga  and  the  wise  Mitra  ( pra  tan  Agnir  bah  ha  sat  . . . pra  ye  mi- 
nanti  Varunasya  dhama  priyd  Mitrasya  chetato  dhrurdni).  If,  therefore, 
we  were  to  infer  from  passages  like  i.  101,  3 (which  declares  Yaruga 
and  Surya  to  be  subject  to  Indra),  that  the  worship  of  Indra  was 
beginning  to  gain  ground  on  that  of  Varuna,  wo  should  have,  in  like 
manner,  to  conclude  from  the  other  texts  just  cited,  that  the  worship 
of  Savitpi,  or  Vishgu,  or  Agni,  was  beginning  to  supersede  that  of  all 
the  other  deities  who  are  there  subordinated  to  them,  not  excepting 
Indra  himself. 

(12)  Indra  as  represented  in  the  hymns  ; — a metrical  sketch. 

In  the  following  verses  I have  endeavoured  to  combine  in  one 
picture  the  most  salient  and  characteristic  points  in  the  represen- 
tations of  Indra,  which  are  contained  in  tho  hymns.  It  will  be  seen 
that  some  parts  of  the  sketch  are  translations,  nearly  literal,  of  verses 
occurring  there ; that  other  portions  are  condensed  summaries  of  epi- 
thets, or  descriptions,  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  too  similar 
to  each  other  to  be  all  reproduced  in  detail ; and  that  a third  class  of 
passages  contains  an  amplification,  and  not  an  approximate  rendering, 
of  the  texts  of  the  original  on  which  they  ore  founded. 

(1)  Invitation  of  Indra  to  the  sacrifice. 

Hear,  Indra,  mighty  Thunderer,  hear, 

Bright  regent  of  the  middle  sphere  ; 

List  while  we  sweetly  sing  thy  praise, 

In  new,  and  well-constructed,  lays, 

Hymns  deftly  framed  by  poet  skilled, 

As  artizans  a chariot  build. 

Come,  Indra,  come,  thou  much-invoked, 

Our  potent  hymn  thy  steeds  has  yoked ; 

Thy  golden  car  already  waits 
Thy  pleasure  at  thy  palace-gates : 

,ls  Ordinances. — Roth,  s.v.  dhaman. 
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Friend  India,  from  the  sky  descend, 

Thy  course  propitious  hither  bend ; 
Come  straight,  and  may  no  rival  priest 
Prevail  to  draw  thee  from  our  feast. 

Lot  no  ono  catch  thee  unawares, 

Like  bird  the  artful  fowler  snares. 

All  is  prepared ; the  Soma  draught 
Is  sweet  as  thou  hast  ever  quaffed ; 

And  we  will  feed  with  com,  and  tend, 
Thy  coursers  at  their  journey’s  end. 

But,  Indra,  though  of  us  thou  thinkest, 
And  our  libations  gladly  drinkcst, 

We,  mortal  men,  can  only  share 
A humble  portion  of  thy  care. 

Wo  know  how  many  potent  ties 
Enchain  thee  in  thy  paradise. 

Thou  hast  at  home  a lovely  wife, 

The  charm  and  solace  of  thy  life  ; 

Thou  hast  a ceaseless  round  of  joys, 
Which  all  thy  circling  hours  employs — 
Joys  such  as  gods  immortal  know. 
Unguessed  by  mortals  here  below. 

But,  brother  Indra,  come,  benign, 
Accept  our  gifts,  thou  friend  divine. 
Come,  Indra,  come  in  eager  haste, 

Our  hymns  to  hear,  our  food  to  taste, 
Like  lover  lured  by  female  chargis, 
Who  rushes  to  his  mistress’  arms. 
Accept  our  sweet  and  grateful  song ; 
Como,  we  will  not  detain  thee  long. 

(2)  Indra’ t birth. 

Hear,  Indra,  while  thy  birth  we  sing, 
The  deeds,  thy  greatness,  glorious  king. 
Old  father  8kyal#  and  mother  Earth 
Both  quaked,  confounded  at  thy  birth. 
,1*  Dyaus  = Z«i it. 
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The  Sky  exclaimed,  at  that  great  night, 

“ Thy  father  was  a stalwart  wight ; 

Of  most  consummate  skill  was  he, 

The  god  whose  genius  fashioned  thee.” 

This  infant  of  unrivalled  force 
Sprung  forth  from  a transcendant  source. 

A blessed  mother  bore  the  child, 

And  fondly  on  her  offspring  smiled. 

Foretelling  then,  with  pride  and  joy, 

The  might  and  glory  of  the  boy. 

He  needed  not  a tedious  length 
Of  autumns  to  mature  his  strength ; 

His  force  he  felt  as  soon  os  bom, 

And  laughed  all  hostile  powers  to  scorn. 
Grasping  his  deadly  shafts,  in  prido 
Of  prowess,  thus  the  infant  cried: — 

“ Where,  mother,  dwell  those  warriors  fierce 
Whose  haughty  hearts  these  bolts  must  pierco  ?” 
And  when  thy  father  proved  thy  foe, 

Thy  fury,  Indra,  laid  him  low. 

Who  vainly  sought  thy  life  to  take, 

When  thou  didst  sleep,  when  thou  didst  wake  ? 
Who,  Indra,  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Thy  mother  doomed  to  widowhood  ? 

What  god  stood  by,  thy  wrath  to  fire, 

When,  seizing  by  the  foot  thy  sire, 

Thou  snyjt’st  him  dead,  in  youthful  ire  ? 

(3)  Indra' t arrival. 

Fulfilling  now  our  ardent  prayer, 

The  god  approaches  through  the  air. 

On,  on,  he  comes,  majestic,  bright, 

Our  longed-for  friend  appears  in  sight. 

His  brilliant  form,  beheld  afar, 

Towers  stately  on  his  golden  car. 

Fair  sunlike  lustre,  godlike  grace, 

And  martial  fire  illume  his  face. 
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Yet  not  one  fonn  alone  he  bears, 

But  various  shapes  of  glory  wears* 

His  aspects  changing  at  his  will, 
Transmuted,  yet  resplendent  still. 

In  warlike  semblance  see  him  stand. 

Red  lightnings  wielding  in  his  hand. 

The  heavenly  steeds,  his  shining  team. 

With  all  the  peacock’s  colours  gleam. 
Resistless,  snorting,  on  they  fly, 

As  swift  as  thought,  across  the  sky ; 

And  soon  bring  nigh  their  mighty  lord, 

To  us,  his  friends,  a friend  adored. 

Now  Indra  from  the  sky  descends ; 

Yes,  yes,  to  us  his  way  he  wends. 

Although  we  see  him  not,  we  know 
He  now  is  present  here  below. 

Within  our  hallowed  precincts  placed, 

He  longs  our  grateful  feast  to  taste. 

(4)  Indra  invited  to  drink  the  Soma  draught . 

Thou,  Indra,  oft  of  old  hast  quaffed 
With  keen  delight  our  Soma  draught. 

All  gods  the  luscious  Soma  love, 

But  thou  all  other  gods  above. 

Thy  mother  knew  how  well  this  juice 
Was  fitted  for  her  infant’s  use. 

Into  a cup  she  crushed  the  sap, 

Which  thou  didst  sip  upon  her  lap. 

Yes,  Indra,  on  thy  natal  mom, 

The  very  hour  that  thou  wast  bora, 

Thou  didst  those  jovial  tastes  display 
Which  still  survive  in  strength  to-day. 

And  once,  thou  prince  of  genial  souls, 

Men  say  thou  drainedst  thirty  bowls. 

To  thee  the  soma-draughts  proceed, 

As  streamlets  to  the  lake  they  feed. 

Or  rivers  to  the  ocean  speed. 
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Our  cup  is  foaming  to  the  brim 
With  Soma  pressed  to  sound  of  hymn. 
Como,  drink,  thy  utmost  craving  slake, 
Like  thirsty  stag  in  forest  lake, 

Or  bull  that  roams  in  arid  waste, 

And  burns  the  cooling  brook  to  taste. 
Indulge  thy  taste,  and  quaff  at  will , 
Drink,  drink  again,  profusely  swill. 
Drink,  thy  capacious  stomach  fill. 

(5)  Praiu  of  Soma. 

This  Soma  is  a god ; he  cures 
The  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures. 

He  heals  the  sick,  the  sod  ho  cheers, 

He  nerves  the  weak,  dispels  their  fears, 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  tho  bard  inspires, 
The  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  ho  lifts ; 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts. 
Men  feel  tho  god  within  their  veins, 
And  cry  in  loud  exulting  strains : 

“ We’ve  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  havo  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm 
Immortal  god,  we  soar.” 

Tho  gods  themselves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma’s  influence  o’er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  onoe,  as  bards  have  told, 
Thus  sang  in  merry  mood  of  old  : — 

(6)  Indra' 8 drinhing-iong. 

“ Yes,  yes,  I will  be  generous  now, 
And  grant  the  bard  a horse  and  cow  : 
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I’ve  quaffed  the  soma-draught. 

These  draughts  impel  me  with  the  force 
Of  blasts  that  sweep  in  furious  course  : 

I’ve  quaffed  the  soma-draught. 

They  drive  me  like  a car  that  speeds, 

When  whirled  along  by  flying  steeds. 

These  hymns  approach  me  fondly  now, 

As  hastes  to  calf  the  mother-cow. 

I turn  them  over  as  I muse, 

As  carpenter  the  log  he  hews. 

The  tribes  of  men,  the  nations  all, 

I count  as  something  very  small. 

Both  worlds,  how  vast  soe’er  they  be, 

Don’t  equal  even  the  half  of  me. 

The  heaven  in  greatness  I surpass, 

And  this  broad  earth,  though  vast  her  mass, 

Come,  let  me  as  a playtliing  seize, 

And  toss  her  wheresoe’er  I please. 

Come,  let  me  smite  with  vigorous  blow, 

And  send  her  flying  to  and  fro. 

My  half  is  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 

I’ve  drawn  the  other  half  down  here. 

How  great  my  glory  and  my  power ! 

Aloft  into  the  skies  I tower. 

I’m  ready  now  to  mount  in  air, 

Oblations  to  the  gods  to  bear : 

I’ve  quaffed  the  Soma-draught.1* 

(7)  Indr  a drinks  the  libation. 

And  not  in  vain  the  mortal  prays, 

For  nothing  loth  the  god  obeys, 

The  proffered  bowl  ho  takes ; 

Well  trained  the  generous  juice  to  drum, 

He  quaffs  it  once,  he  quaffs  again, 

Till  all  his  thirst  he  slukes. 

M0  This  “drinking  song"  is  a translation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  91,  nearly 
literal,  of  the  119th  hymn  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Rig-red*. 
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And  soon  its  power  the  Soma  shows, 

Through  Indra’s  veins  the  influence  flows. 

With  fervour  flushed  he  stands  ; 

His  forehead  glows,  his  eyes  are  fired, 

His  mighty  frame  with  force  inspired. 

His  towering  form  expands. 

He  straightway  calls  his  bravo  allies, 

To  valorous  deeds  exhorts,  and  cries — 

“ Stride,  Yishgu,  forward  stride  ; 

Come,  Maruts,  forth  with  me  to  war, 

See  yonder  Vjittra  stands  afar, 

And  waits  tho  coming  of  my  cor ; 

We  soon  shall  crush  his  pride.” 

(8)  Indra,  attended  by  the  Maruts,  sets  out  to  encounter  Vrittra. 

Amid  the  plaudits,  long  and  loud, 

Which  burst  from  all  the  heavenly  crowd, 

Charmed  by  the  sweet  and  magic  sound 
Of  hymns  pronounced  by  bards  renowned, 

Viewed  by  admiring  troops  of  friends, 

The  valiant  god  his  car  ascends. 

Swept  by  his  fervid  bounding  steeds, 

Athwart  the  sky  the  hero  speeds. 

The  Morut-hosts  his  escort  form, 

Impetuous  spirits  of  the  storm. 

On  flashing  lightning-cars  they  ride, 

And  gleam  in  warlike  pomp  and  pride  : 

Each  head  a golden  helmet  crests, 

And  glittering  mail  adorns  their  breasts ; 

Spears  on  their  shoulders  rest,  their  hands 
Bear  arrows,  bows,  and  lightning-brands. 

Bright  tinkling  anklets  deck  their  feet, 

And  thought  than  they  is  not  more  fleet ; 

Like  lions’  roar  their  voice  of  doom  ; 

With  iron  force  their  teeth  consume. 

The  hills,  the  earth  itself,  they  shake, 

AH  creatures  at  their  coming  quake ; 
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Their  headlong  fury  none  can  stay, 

All  obstacles  are  swept  away. 

The  forest’s  leafy  monarchs  tall 
Before  their  onset  crashing  fall, 

As  when  in  fierce  destructive  mood 
"Wild  elephants  invade  a wood. 

(9)  Indr  a’ t conflict  with  Vrittra, 

Who  is  it  that,  without  alarm, 

Defies  the  might  of  Indra’s  arm ; 

That  stands  and  sees  without  dismay 
The  approaching  Maruts’  dread  array  j 
That  does  not  shun,  in  wild  affright. 

The  terrors  of  the  deadly  fight  ? 

’Tis  Vrittra, al  he  whose  magic  powers 
From  earth  withhold  the  genial  showers. 

Of  mortal  men  the  foe  malign, 

And  rival  of  the  race  divine, 

Whose  demon  hosts  from  ago  to  age 
With  Indra  war  unceasing  wage, 

Who,  times  unnumbered,  crushed  and  slain. 

Is  ever  newly  bom  again, 

And  evermore  renews  the  strife 
In  which  again  he  forfeits  life. 

Perched  on  a steep  aerial  height, 

Shone  Vrittra’s  stately  fortress  bright. 

Upon  the  wall,  in  martial  mood, 

The  bold  gigantic  demon  stood, 

Confiding  in  his  magic  arts, 

And  armed  with  store  of  fiery  darts. 

And  then  was  seen  a dreadful  sight. 

When  god  and  demon  met  in  fight. 

His  sharpest  missiles  V j-ittra  shot, ' 

His  thunderbolts  and  lightnings  hot 
He  hurled  as  thick  as  rain. 

mi  Th«  demon  who  personifies  drought,  and  is  also  called  S'oshna  and  Alii. 
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The  god  his  fiercest  rage  defied, 

His  blunted  weapons  glanced  aside, 

At  Indra  launched  in  vain. 

"When  thus  he  long  had  vainly  toiled, 

When  all  his  weapons  had  recoiled, 

His  final  efforts  had  been  foiled, 

And  all  his  force  consumed, — 

In  gloomy  and  despairing  mood 
The  baffled  demon  helpless  stood, 

And  knew  his  end  was  doomed. 

The  lightnings  then  began  to  flash, 

The  direftil  thunderbolts  to  crash, 

By  Indra  proudly  hurled. 

The  gods  themselves  with  awe  were  stilled 
And  stood  aghast,  and  terror  filled 
The  universal  world. 

Even  Tvashtpi  sage,  whoso  master-hand 
Had  forged  the  bolts  his  art  had  planned, 
Who  well  their  temper  knew, — 

Quailed  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  clang 
That  through  the  quivering  welkin  rang, 

As  o’er  the  sky  they  flew. 

And  who  the  arrowy  shower  could  stand, 
Discharged  by  Indra’s  red  right  hand, — 
The  thunderbolts  with  hundred  joints, 

Tho  iron  shafts  with  thousand  points, 

Which  blaze  and  hiss  athwart  the  sky, 
Swift  to  their  mark  unerring  fly, 

And  lay  the  proudest  foemen  low, 

With  sudden  and  resistless  blow, 

Whose  vory  sound  can  put  to  flight 
The  fools  who  dare  tho  Thunderer’s  might  ? 
And  soon  the  knell  of  Vyittra’s  doom 
Was  sounded  by  the  clang  and  boom 
Of  Indra’s  iron  shower ; 

Pierced,  cloven,  crushed,  with  horrid  yell. 
The  dying  demon  headlong  fell 
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Down  from  his  cloud-built  tower. 

Now  bound  by  S'ushga’s  spell  no  more, 

The  clouds  discharge  their  liquid  store  ; 

And,  long  by  torrid  sunbeams  baked, 

The  plains  by  copious  showers  are  slaked  ; 
The  rivers  swell,  and  sea-ward  sweep 
Their  turbid  torrents  broad  and  deep. 

The  peasant  views,  with  deep  delight 
And  thankful  heart,  the  auspicious  sight 
His  leafless  fields,  so  sere  and  sad, 

Will  soon  with  waving  crops  be  clad, 

And  mother  Earth,  now  brown  and  bare, 

A robe  of  brilliant  green  will  wear. 

And  now  the  clouds  disperse,  the  blue 
Of  heaven  once  more  comes  forth  to  view. 
The  sun  shines  out,  all  nature  smiles, 
Redeemed  from  Vjittra’s  power  and  wiles ; 
The  gods,  with  gratulations  meet, 

And  loud  acclaim,  the  victor  greet ; 

While  Indra’s  mortal  votaries  sing 
The  praises  of  their  friend  and  king. 

The  frogs,  too,  dormant  long,  awake, 

And  floating  on  tho  brimming  lake, 

In  loud  responsive  croak  Unite, 

And  swell  the  chorus  of  delight. 

(10)  Indr  a’  i greatnett. 

What  poet  now,  what  sage  of  old. 

The  greatness  of  that  god  hath  told, 

Who  from  his  body  vast  gave  birth 
To  father  Sky  and  mother  Earth  ; 

Who  hung  the  heavens  in  empty  space, 

And  gave  the  earth  a stable  base ; 

Who  framed  and  lighted  up  the  sun, 

And  mado  a path  for  him  to  run  ; 

Whose  power  transcendent,  since  their  birth 
Asunder  holds  the  heaven  and  earth, 
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As  chariot-wheels  are  kept  apart 
By  axles  framed  by  workmen’s  art  ? 

In  greatness  who  with  Him  can  vie, 

"Who  fills  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky, 

Whose  presence  unperceived  extends 
Beyond  the  world’s  remotest  ends  ? 

A hundred  earths,  if  such  there  be, 

A hundred  skies  fall  short  of  thee  ; 

A thousand  suns  would  not  outshino 
The  effulgence  of  thy  light  divine. 

The  worlds,  which  mortals  boundless  deem, 
To  thee  but  as  a handful  seem. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  without  a peer 
On  earth,  or  yonder  heavenly  sphere. 

Thee,  god,  such  matchless  powers  adorn, 
That  thou  without  a foe  wast  bom. 

Thou  art  the  universal  lord, 

By  gods  revered,  by  men  adored. 

Should  all  the  other  gods  conspire, 

They  could  not  frustrate  thy  desire. 

The  circling  years,  which  wear  away 
All  else,  to  thee  bring  no  decay  ; 

Thou  bloomcst  on  in  youthful  force, 

While  countless  ages  run  their  course. 
Unvexed  by  cares,  or  fears,  or  strife, 

In  bliss  serene  flows  on  thy  life. 

(11)  Indra' i relations  to  hie  worshipper e. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  a friend,  a brother, 

A kinsman  dear,  a father,  mother. 

Though  thou  hast  troops  of  friends,  yet  wo 
Can  boast  no  other  friend  but  thee. 

With  this  our  hymn  thy  skirt  we  grasp, 

As  boys  their  father’s  garments  clasp  ; 

Our  ardent  prayers  thy  form  embrace, 

As  women’s  arms  their  lords  enlace ; 
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They  round  thee  cling  with  gentle  force, 
Like  saddle-girth  around  a horse. 

With  faith  we  claim  thine  aid  divine, 

For  thou  art  ours,  and  we  are  thine. 

Thou  art  not  deaf ; though  far  away, 

Thou  hearest  all,  whate’er  we  pray. 

And  be  not  like  a lazy  priest, 

Who  battens  at  the  dainty  feast, 

Sits  still  in  self-indulgent  ease, 

And  only  cares  himself  to  please. 

Come,  c^olc  not  out  with  niggard  hand 
The  brilliant  boons  at  thy  command. 

Thy  gracious  hands  are  wont  to  grant 
Profusely  all  thy  servants  want. 

Why  is  it,  then,  thou  sittest  still, 

And  dost  not  now  our  hopes  fulfil  ? 

If  I were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I, 

My  suppliant  should  not  vainly  cry. 

Wert  thou  a mortal,  I divine, 

In  want  I ne’er  would  let  thee  pine. 

Had  I,  like  thee,  unbounded  power, 

I gifts  on  all  my  friends  would  shower. 

Shed  wealth,  as  trees,  when  shaken,  rain 
Their  ripe  fruit  down  upon  the  plain. 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  great  god,  we  hold 
With  eager  grasp,  imploring  gold. 

Thou  canst  our  longings  all  fulfil, 

If  such  shall  only  bo  thy  will. 

Like  headlong  bull’s,  thy  matchless  force 
Strikes  all  things  down  that  bar  thy  course. 
Art  thou  to  gracious  acts  inclined  ? 

Then  who  shall  make  thee  change  thy  mind  ? 
Abundant  aids  shoot  forth  from  thee, 

As  leafy  boughs  from  vigorous  tree. 

To  wifeless  men  thou  givest  wives, 

And  joyful  mak’st  their  joyless  lives. 
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Thou  givcst  sons,  courageous,  strong, 

To  guard  their  agod  sires  from  wrong. 

Lands,  jewels,  horses,  herds  of  kinc,— - 
All  kinds  of  wealth  are  gifts  of  thine. 

Thy  friend  is  never  slain  ; his  might 
Is  never  worsted  in  the  fight. 

Yes,  those  who  in  the  battle’s  shock, 

Tliine  aid,  victorious  god,  invoke, 

With  force  inspired,  with  deafening  shout 
Of  triumph,  put  their  foes  to  rout. 

Thou  blcsscst  those  thy  praise  who  siijg, 

And  plenteous  gifts  devoutly  bring ; 

But  thou  chastise  at  all  the  proud, 

The  niggard,  and  the  faithless  crowd, 

"Who  thine  existence  doubt,  and  cry 
In  scorn,  “ No  Indra  rules  on  high.” 

The  rich  can  ne’er  thy  favourites  be, 

The  rich  who  never  think  of  thee. 

When  storms  are  lulled,  and  skies  are  bright, 
Wine-swillers  treat  thee  with  despite. 

When  clouds  collect  and  thunders  roar, 

The  scoffers  tremble  and  adore. 

No  deed  is  done  but  thou  dost  see ; 

No  word  is  said  unheard  by  thee. 

The  fates  of  mortals  thou  dost  wield ; 

To  thy  decree  the  strongest  yield. 

Thou  dost  the  high  and  fierce  abase, 

The  lowly  raiscst  in  their  place. 

But  thy  true  friends  secure  repose. 

By  thee  redeemed  from  all  their  woes, 

From  straits  brought  forth  to  ample  room. 

To  glorious  light  from  thickest  gloom. 

And  thou  dost  view  with  special  grace, 

The  fair-complexioned  Aryan  race, 

Who  own  the  gods,  their  laws  obey, 

And  pious  homage  duly  pay. 
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Thou  giv’st  us  horses,  cattle,  gold, 

As  thou  didst  give  our  sires  of  old. 

Thou  sweep’st  away  the  dark-skinned  brood, 
Inhuman,  lawless,  senseless,  rude, 

Who  know  not  Indra,  hate  his  friends, 

And  spoil  the  race  which  he  defends. 

Chase,  far  away  the  robbers  chase, 

Slay  those  barbarians  black  and  base ; 

And  saTe  us,  Indra,  from  the  spite 
Of  sprites  that  haunt  us  in  the  night, 

Our  rites  disturb  by  contact  vile, 

Our  hallowed  offerings  defile. 

Preserve  us,  friend,  dispel  our  fears, 

And  let  us  live  a hundred  years. 

And  when  our  earthly  course  we’ve  run. 
And  gain’d  the  region  of  the  Sun, 

Then  let  us  live  in  ceaseless  glee, 

Sweet  nectar  quailing  there  with  thee. 
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SECTION  YII. 

PAKJANYA. 

The  following  hymn,  R.V.  v.  83,  affords  a picturesque  description  of 
Paijanya,  the  thundering  rain-god  : 
v.  83,  1.  Achha  vada  lacasam  glrbhir  dbhih  stuhi  Parjanyam  namasd 
urivusa  | kanikradad  rrishabho  jlradunuh  reto  dadhati  oshadhishu  gar- 
bham  | 2.  Vi  rrikshdn  hanti  uta  hanti  rakshaso  viham  bibhdya  bhuvanam 
mahdvadhdi  \ uta  anilgah  ishate  vrishnydeato  yat  Parjanyah  stanayan 
hanti  dushkritah  | 3.  Rathiva  kasayd  ’scan  abhikshipann  dvir  dutan 
kpnute  varshyun  aha  | durat  simhasya  stanathdh  ud  I rate  yat  Parjanyah 
krinute  carshyam  nabhah  | 4.  Pra  vdtdh  vdnti  patayanti  vidyutah  ud 
oshadhir  jihate  pinvate  evah  | ird  vihasmai  bhuvanuya  jdyate  yat  Par- 
janyah pfithium  retard  ’vati  | 5.  Tatya  crate  prithitl  namnamxti  yasya 
crate  iaphavaj  jarbhurUi  \ yasya  crate  oshadhir  viscarupuh  sa  nah  Par- 
janya  mahi  karma  y achha  | 6.  l>ico  no  vpshtim  Maruto  rarldhcam  pra 
pinvata  cj-ishno  asvasya  dhiirdh  \ arvan  etena  etanayitnund  a ihi  apo 
nithinchann  asurah  pita  nah  | 7.  Abhi  kranda  stanaya  garbham  d dhuh 
udanxatd  pari  diya  rathena  | dritim  tu  karsha  nishitam  nyancham  samdh 
bharantu  udvato  nipaddh  | 8.  Mahdntam  koiam  ud  acha  ntshincha  eyan- 
dantum  kulydh  vishitdh  purastdt  \ ghfitena  dydrd-prilhivl  ci  undhi 
suprapdnam  bhacatu  aglmydbhyah  | 9.  Yat  Parjanya  kanihradat  stana- 
yan hamsi  dushkritah  \ prati  idam  lisvam  modate  yat  kincha  prilhivyam 
adhi  | 10.  Avars  hi  r varsham  ud  u su  gpibhaya  dkar  dhanvani  ati 
etavai  u | ajljanah  oshadhir  bhojanuya  kam  uta  prajdbhyo  avido  ma- 
nishum  \ 

1.  “Address  the  powerful  (god)  with  these  words;  laud  Prajanya  ; 
worship  him  with  reverence  : the  procreative  and  stimulating  fructifier, 
resounding,  Bheds  his  seed  and  impregnates  the  plants.  2.  He  splits 
the  trees,  he  destroys  the  Rakshases ; the  whole  creation  is  afraid  of 
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the  mighty  stroke;  even  the  innocent  man  flees  before  the  vigorous 
god,  when  Paijanya  thundering  smites  the  evil  doers.2”  3.  Like  a 
charioteer  urging  forward  his  horses  with  a whip,  the  god  brings  into 
view  his  showery  scouts.  From  afar  the  lion’s  roarings  ariso,  when 
Paijanya  charges  the  clouds  with  rain.  4.  The  winds  blow,  the 
lightnings  fall,  the  plants  shoot  up ; the  heaven  fructifies ; food  is  pro- 
duced for  all  created  things,  when  Paijanya,  thundering,  replenishes 
the  earth  with  moisture.  5.  Paijanya,  before  whose  agency  the  earth 
bows  down,  at  whose  operation  all  hoofed  cattle  quiver;  by  whose 
action  plants  (spring  up)  of  every  form  ; do  thou  grant  us  thy  mighty 
protection.  6.  Grant  to  us,  Maruts,  the  rain  of  the  sky;  replenish 
the  streams  of  tho  procreative  horse  ; come  hither  with  this  thy 
thunder,  our  divine  father,  shedding  waters.  7.  Itesound,  thunder, 
impregnate,  rush  hither  and  thither  with  thy  watery  chariot.  Draw 
on  forward  with  thee  thy  opened  and  inverted  water-skin ; let  the  hills 
and  dales  be  levelled.  8.  liaise  aloft  thy  vast  water-vessel,  and  pour 
down  showers ; let  the  discharged  rivulets  roll  on  forward ; moisten  the 
heaven  and  earth  with  fatness;  let  there  be  well-filled  drinking- places 
for  the  cows.  9.  When  thou,  Paijanya,  resounding  and  thundering, 
dost  slay  the  evil-doers,  the  whole  universe  rejoices,  whatever  lives  upon 
the  earth.  10.  Thou  hast  Bhed  down  rain;  now  desist;  thou  hast 
made  the  waterless  wastes  fit  to  be  traversed;  thou  hast  generated 
plants  for  food,  and  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  desires  of  living  creatures.””3 

Paijanya  is  also  celebrated  in  two  other  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  viz., 
vii.  101,  102.  The  latter  consists  of  only  three  verses,  and  tho  former 
is  less  spirited  and  poetical  than  that  which  I have  translated.  It 
assigns  to  Paijanya,  however,  several  grander  epithets  and  functions 
than  are  found  in  the  other,  as  it  represents  this  deity  as  tho  lord  of 
all  moving  creatures  (vii.  101,  2 : yo  vihasya  jagato  devah  lie) ; declares 

*”  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  understand  crildocrs  here, 
and  in  verse  9,  of  the  cloud  demons,  who  withold  rain,  or  simply  of  the  malignant 
clouds,  as  Sayana  in  his  explanation  of  verse  9 ( papakj-ito  vughiin)  docs.  The  poet 
may  naturally  have  supposed  that  it  was  exclusively  or  principally  the  wicked  who 
wore  struck  down  by  thunderbolts.  Dr.  Biihlcr  thinks  tho  cloud-demons  are  meant 
(Orient  and  Occident,  i.  217,  note  2). 

20  This  last  clause  is  translated  according  to  Professor  Roth’s  explanation,  t.t. 
mam t ha.  Wilson,  following  Sayana,  renders  “verily  thou  hast  obtained  laudation 
from  the  people,"  and  Dr.  BUhler  gives  the  same  senso  : “ thou  host  received  praise 
from  the  creatures.’’  Prajabhyah  may  of  course  be  either  a dative  or  ablative. 
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that  all  worlds  (or  creatures),  and  the  three  spheres  abide  in  him  (ibid. 
4 : y< umin  vihAni  bhuvan&ni  tasthui  titro  dyarah) ; that  in  him  ia  the 
soul  of  all  things  moving  and  stationary ni  (ibid.  6 : tatminn  utmil 
jagatai  latUithai  eha) ; and  designates  him  os  the  independent  monarch 
(ibid.  6 : tvariije).  In  vii.  102,  1,  ho  is  called  the  son  of  Dyaus  or  the 
Sky  {birat  putnh/a).  Pa  rj  any  a is  also  mentioned  in  various  detached 
verses  in  the  R.V.,  vis.  iv.  57,  8;  v.  63,  4,  6;  vi.  52,  6;  vii.  35,  10; 
viii.  6,  1;  viii,  21,  18;  i*.  2,  9;  ix.  22,  2;  x.  66,  6;  x.  98,  1,  8; 
x.  169,  2.  In  vi.  49,  6 ; vi.  50,  12 ; x.  65,  9 ; x.  66,  10,  he  is  con- 
joined with  Yata  the  wind  {Parjanya-vatA,  Vata-parjanya),  and  in  vi. 
52,  16,  with  Agni  {Agniparjanyau).  In  ix.  82,  3,  ho  is  called  the 
father  of  the  great  leafy  plant  soma  {Parjanyah  pita  mahithatya  par- 
nwaA  | compare  ix.  113,  3). 

Paijanya  forms  the  subject  of  two  papers  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler,  the  one 
in  English  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Philological  Society  for 
1859,  pp.  154  ff.,  and  the  other  in  German  in  Benfey’s  Orient  und 
Occident,  vol.  i.  (1862)  pp.  214  ff.  The  latter  of  these  papers  is  not 
however,  a translation  of  the  former.  The  former  contains  an  English 
version  of  the  hymns  R.V.  v.  83  ; vii.  101,  and  vii.  102 ; to  which  tho 
German  article  adds  a translation  of  A.Y.  iv.  15,  a hymn  consisting  of 
sixteen  verses.  The  English  paper  contains  a comparison  of  Paijanya 
with  the  Lithuanian  god  Perkunas,  tho  god  of  thunder,  which  is  not 
reproduced  in  the  German  essay.  Dr.  Biihler  holds  Paijanya  to  have 
been  decidedly  distinct  from  India  (Transact.  Phil.  Soc.  p.  167,  and 
Or.  und  Oco.  229).  In  the  English  paper  he  says  (p.  161):  “Taking 
a review  of  the  whole,  we  find  that  Parjanya  is  a god  who  presides 
over  the  lightning,  the  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the  procreation  of  plants 
and  living  creatures.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  "he  is  ori- 
ginally a god  of  the  rain,  or  a god  of  tho  thunder.”  He  inclines  how- 
ever to  think  that  from  the  etymology  of  his  name,  and  the  analogy 
between  him  and  Perkunas,  he  was  originally  the  thunder-god  (pp. 
161-167).  In  his  German  essay,  his  conclusion  is  (p.  226)  that 
Paijanya  is  “the  god  of  thunderstorms  and  rain,  the  generator  and 
nourishcr  of  plants  and  living  creatures.” 

2:1  Compare  i.  115,  1,  where  tho  same  thing  is  said  of  Siirya, 
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SECTION  VIII. 

VATU. 

Vayu,  the  'wind,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  is  often  associated  with 
Indra.  See  also  L 2,  4 ; i.  14,  3 ; i.  23,  2 ; i.  135,  4 ff.  (a  r dm  ratho 
niyutvun  vakthad  avate  abhi  prayamti  sudhituni  vltaye  vdyo  hacydni 
vltaye  | pibatam  madhvo  anihatah  purrapeyam  hi  vam  hitam  | “ Let 
your  car  with  team  of  horses  bring  you  to  our  aid ; and  to  the  offerings 
which  are  well-arranged  for  eating;  Vayu,  the  oblations  (are  well-ar- 
ranged) for  eating.  Drink  of  the  soma,  for  to  you  twain  belongs  the 
right  to  take  the  first  draught;”  and  see  the  next  verse);  i.  139,  1 ; iL 
41,3;  iv.  46,  2ff.;  iv.  47, 2 ff. ; v.  51,  4,  6f. ; vii.  90,  5 ff. ; vii.  91,  4 ff.; 
x.  65,  9 ; x.  141,  4.  The  two  gods  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
ancient  expositors  of  the  Veda  as  closely  connected  with  eaoh  other ; 
for  the  Nairuktas,  as  quoted  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  vii.  5),  while  they  fix 
upon  Agni  and  Surya  as  the  representatives  of  the  terrestrial  and 
celestial  gods  respectively,  speak  of  Vayu  and  Indra  in  conjunction,  as 
deities,  either  of  whom  may  represent  those  of  the  intermediate  sphere : 
Tier  ah  eva  dtvaldh  iti  Nairuktak  Agnih  pfithivX-sthdno  Vaytir  vd  Indro 
v&  antariiuha-sthd nah  turyo  dyusthunah  | “ There  are  three  gods  ac- 
cording to  the  Nairuktas,  viz.,  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  earth,  Vayu,  or 
Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air,  and  Surya,  whose  place  is  in  the 
heaven,”  etc. 

Vayu  does  not  ocoupy  a very  prominent  place  in  the  Rig-veda.  If 
we  except  the  allegorical  description  in  the  Purusha  Sukta,  x.  90,  13, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  breath  of  Purusha  ( prutuid 
Vaytir  ajuyata),  or  unless  we  understand  vii.  90,  3 (rdye  nu  yam  jtjnatuit 
roiatl  \m»  I “ He  whom  the  two  worlds  generated  for  wealth”)  to 
assert  that  he  was  produced  by  heaven  and  earth,  I am  aware  of  no 
passage  where  the  parentage  of  Vayu  is  declared.  He  is,  however, 
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said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Tvasbtyi  (viii.  26,  21  f.  tava  Ydyo  ritatpaU 
Thuhfur  jdmdtar  adbhuta  | aedmti  d vrinlmahe  | 22.  Ttathfur  jilmtl- 
taram  ray  am  i idnaiit  rdyah  imaha  | sutdeanto  Fdyum  dyumna  JantUah  | 
21.  “We  ask  thy  succours,  o Vayu,  lord  of  rites,  wondrous  son-in- 
law  of  Tvashtri-  22.  Wo  men  offering  libations  resort  to  Vayu, 
Tvashtfi’s  son-in-law,  the  lord  of  wealth,  and  seek  for  splendour”); 
but  his  wife's  name  is  not  given.**5  But  few  epithets  are  applied  to 
him.  He  is  called  dariata,  “ sightly,”  “ beautiful,”  or  “ eonspiuous  ” 
(i.  2,  1),  and  suptarattama,  “most  handsome  in  form”  (viii.  26, 
24).  He  is  naturally  described  as  krandad-uhfi,  “rushing  noisily 
onwards”  (x.  100,  2).  Together  with  Indrn,  he  is  designated  as  touch- 
ing tho  sky,  swift  as  thought,  wise,  thousand-eyed  (divitppiid,  manojavd, 
vipril,  tahatrdkthd,  i.  23,  2,  3).  He  moves  in  a shining  car,  drawn  by 
a pair  of  red  or  purple  horses  (i.  134,  3 : Vdyur  yunkte  rohitd  Ydywr 
arund),  or  by  several  teams  of  horses,  chandrena  rathem,  niyutvatd. 
rathena  (iv.  48,  1 ; i.  134,  1 ; i.  135,  4 ; iv.  47,  1),  His  team  is  often 
said  to  consist  of  ninety-nine,  of  a hundred,  or  even  of  a thousand  horses, 
yoked  by  his  will,  i.  135,  1,  3 ( mhasrem  niyutd  \ niyudbhih  satimbhth  \ 
sahanimbhih  |)  ; ii.  41,  1 (sahatrino  rathnsah)  • iv.  48,  4,  5 (r alumlu 
tea  manoyujo  yuktuio  nacatir  nava) ; vii.  91,  6 ; vii.  92,  1,  5.  As  before 
mentioned  (p.  85),  Indrn  and  Vayu  frequently  occupy  the  same  chariot, 
iv.  46,  2;  iv.  48,  2 ( Indra-sarathih  | Yd  yd) ; vii.  91,  5 ( Indratuyd 
taruthaih  yd  tarn  arvdk),  which  has  its  framework  of  gold,  which 
touches  the  sky,  and  is  drawn  by  a thousand  horses,  iv.  46,  3,  4 (d 
tuih  tahatram  harayah  Indrardyu  abhi  prayah  | rahantu  tamapitaye  \ 
ratham  hiranyavandhuram 525  Indrardyu  svadharam  \ d hi  tthdtho  divi- 
tpfisam).  Vayu,  like  the  other  gods,  is  a drinker  of  soma.  In  fact,  ho 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indra,  was,  by  the  admission  of  the  other 
gods,  entitled  to  the  first  draught  of  this  libation,  i.  134,  1 ; i.  135, 1,  4 
( tubhyaih  hi  purtapllaye  derdh  devdva  yemire  \ 4.  Pureapeyam  hi  tarn 
hitam)\  iv.  46,  1 (tram  hi  purvapdh  an') ; v.  43,  3;  vii.  92,  2 ( pra 
yad  turn  madhvah  agriyam  bharanti  adhvaryavah) ; viii.  26,  25.®7  It  is 

J2J  Sijrana  gives  no  help.  He  merely  says:  wAS  kathd  Hihatudibhir  mayantarya  | 
“ This  story  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Itihusas,  etc."  In  the  Section  on  Tvashtfi  we 
shall  see  that  according  to  E.V.  x.  17,  1 f.  he  had  a daughter  called  Saranyu,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Yivasvat;  bnt  Vivasvat  is  not  identical  with  Vfiyu. 

,M  Regarding  the  word  vandhura  seo  a note  in  the  Section  on  the  Airins. 

Mr  On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  story  in  the  Aitaxeya  Brihmana,  ii.  25  s 
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remarkable  that  Yayu  is  but  rarely  connected  with  the  Ifaruts  or 
deities  of  the  storm;  but  in  one  place  (i.  134,  4)  he  is  said  to  have 
begotten  them  from  the  rivers  of  heaven  ( ajanayo  JUaruto  valekandbkyo 
divah  a vakthunubhyah) ; and  in  another  place  (i.  142,  12)  to  be  at- 
tended by  Pushan,  the  Maruts  and  the  Vi4ve  devas  {Pushanvate  Mdrut- 
vate  ciScadetdya  Vdyaie). 

The  following  hymns  are  addressed  to  Vata  (another  name  of  tho 
god  of  the  wind).  The  imagery  in  the  first  is  highly  poetical : 

x.  168,  1.  Vd  tatty  a nu  makimdnam  ratkasya  rujann  eti  etanayann  atya 
gkoekah  | divisprig  yuli  arundni  krinvann  uto  eti  prilkicyuk  renuni 
aeyan  | 2.  Sam  prerate  anu  vutasya  vukfkdk  d enaiii  gachlianti  eamanam 
na  yothuh  \ tdbkik  eayuk  earathani  devak  lyate  any  a visraeya  bkuvanaeya 
rdjd  | 3.  Antarihhe  palhibhir  lyamuno  na  ni  viiate  katamack  chana 
akak  \ apdrn  eakkd  pratkamajdk  rildvd  kva  srij  jutak  kulak  dbabkuva  | 
dtmd  detdnum  bkuvanaeya  garbho  yathuvasam  ckarati  devak  eikak  | 
gkoskdk  id  aeya  srinvire  na  rupaih  taemai  Ydtuya  kaviekd  vidkema  | 

“1.  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  Vuta’s  chariot;  its  noise  comes  rending 
and  resounding.  Touching  the  sky,  he  moves  onward,  making  all 
things  ruddy  : and  he  comes  propelling  the  dust  of  the  earth.  2.  Tho 

Dev  ah  vat  Somaaya  rajno  ' grapeye  na  eamapddayann  44  a ham  prathamah  piltyam  ’’ 
“ aham  prathamah  pibeyam  " ity  eva  akdmayanta  | te  aampddayanto  ’ bruvan  “ hanta 
ajim  iydma  m yo  nah  ujjeahyati  aa  prathamah  aomasya  pasyati  ” iti  | “ tathd " iti  | 
te  ajim  ayuh  | tea  ham  ajim  yatam  abhiariahfanath  Vayur  mukham  prathamah  pratya- 
padyata  atha  Indro  'tha  Mitravarundv  atha  Aivinau  | so  'ved  Indro  I'd  yum  ud  v ai 
jayati  iti  tam  anu parapalat  | aa  ha  “ nav  atha  ujjayava”  iti  \ aa  “ na  ” ity  abravid 
44  aham  eva  tjjcahydmi  ” iti  j “ t fit /yarn  me ’tha  ujjayava”  iti  \ 44  na  " iti  ha  eva 
abravid  44  aham  eva  t^jjeahydmi”  iti  | 44  turiyam  me  * tha  ujjayuva  iti  | 44  tathd  ” iti  | 
tam  turiye  ' tydrjata  | tat  turiya-bhag  Indro  ’ b ha  vat  tribhdg  Vayuh  | tau  aaha  eva 
Indravayu  udajayatdm  aaha  Mitrdrarunau  aaha  Aivinau  | 44  The  gods  did  not  agree 
in  regard  to  the  first  draught  of  king  Soma ; but  each  of  them  desired, 4 Let  me  drink 
first,'  * let  me  drink  firet.”  But  coming  to  an  arrangement,  they  said  : 4 Come,  let 
us  run  a race,  and  the  yictor  shall  first  drink  the  Soma.*  ‘Agreed,’  said  they 
all.  They  ran  a race  accordingly ; and  when  they  started  and  ran,  Vuyu  first  reached 
the  goal,  then  Indra,  then  Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  last  the  As  vine.  Indra  thought 
be  might  beat  Vayu,  and  he  followed  him  closely  ; and  said  ‘Let  us  two  now  be  the 
victors.’  4 No,'  rejoined  Vayu,  4 1 alone  shall  he  the  winner.’  4 Let  us  so  win 
together  that  I shall  have  a third  (of  the  draught),’  snid  Indra.  4 No,*  said  Vuyu, 

4 1 alone  shall  bo  the  winner.'  4 Let  us  so  win  together  that  I shall  have  the  fourth/ 
continued  Indra.  4 Agreed,’  said  Vayu.  He  gave  him  a right  to  tho  fourth,  so  Indra 
has  one  share  out  of  four  and  Vayu  three.  So  Indra  and  Vayu  won  together,  as  did 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  the  two  As  vine  respectively.”  See  the  story  of  another 
aimilar  settlement  by  a race  in  the  Ait.  Br.  iv.  7 f. 

10 
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gusts  (?)  of  the  air  rush  after  him,  and  congregate  in  him  as  womon  in  an 
assembly.  Sitting  along  with  them  on  the  same  car,  tho  god,  who  is 
king  of  this  universe,  is  borne  along.  3.  Hasting  forward,  by  paths  in 
tho  atmosphere,  ho  never  rests  on  any  day.  Friend  of  the  waters, 
first-born,  holy,  in  what  place  was  he  bom  ? whence  has  he  sprung  ? 
4.  Soul  of  tho  gods,  source  of  the  universe,  this  deity  moves  as  he 
lists.0'  His  sounds  havo  been  heard,  but  his  form  is  not  (seen) : this 
Tata  let  us  worship  with  an  oblation.” 

x.  186,  1.  Fata  A a vatu  bbetbajam  iambbu  mayohhu  no  bride  \ 2.  Pra 
nab  ayumthi  tdrilbat  | uta  Fata  pita  ’ii  nab  uta  bhrulu  uta  nab  eakba  \ 
ta  nojH'dtace  kridhi  | 3.  Yad  ado  Fdta  U gj-ihe  amj-itatya  nidhir  hitah  \ 
tato  no  debi  jltaee  | 

“ 1.  Let  Tata,  the  wind,  waft  to  us  healing, 10  salutary,  and  auspi- 
cious, to  our  heart : may  he  prolong  our  lives.  2.  And,  Tata,  thou  art 
our  father,  our  brother,  and  our  friend : cause  us  to  live.  3.  From  the 
treasure  of  immortality,  which  is  deposited  yonder  in  thy  house,  o 
Tata,  give  us  to  live.” 

Here  the  same  property  is  ascribed  to  Tata  which  is  elsewhere 
ascribed  to  Itudra,  that  of  bringing  healing. 

Compare  St  John’s  Gospel,  iii.  8 : The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  ete. 

1)1  Compare  i.  89,  t. 
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SECTION  IX. 

THE  MABUTS. 

(1)  Their  parentage,  epithets,  characteristic i,  and  action. 

The  Maruts,  or  Rudras,  the  gods  of  the  tempest,3®  who  form  a largo 
troop  of  thrice  sixty  (viii.  85,  8 : trih  shashfis  tea  Maruto  caijidhd- 
ndh),  or  of  only  twenty-seven  (i.  133,  6 : trisaptaih  idra  satvabhih),nl 
are  the  sons  of  Rudra  and  Pj-isni 233  ( Rudrasya  marydh  | Rudrasya 
tunarah  \ Rudrasya  sunun  | Rudrasya  putruh  \ idam  pitre  marutum 
uchyate  vachah  | pilar  marutum  . . . Rudra  \ Priinim  vochanla  m&taram  | 
ad  ha  pitaram  ishminam  Rudrafh  vochanta  | yuvd  pita  svapah  Rudrah 
esham  sudughd  PriSnih  sudind  marudbhyah  \ Priinimutarah  | asuta 
Prisnir  mahate  randya  tvesham  aydsum  Marutum  an'tkam  | Gomatarah  | 
Gaur  dhayati  Marutdrh  iravasyur  mdtd  maghonum  I),33  or  the  speckled 
cow  (i.  64,  2;  i.  85,  If.;  i.  114,  6;  i.  168,  9;  iL  33,  1 ; ii.  34,  2; 

Prof.  Benfey,  in  a note  to  R.V.  i.  6,  4,  »ay»  that  the  Marat*  (their  name  being 
derived  from  mar,  * to  die,’)  are  personifications  of  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

See  also  A.V.  riii.  1,  3,  where  the  same  smaller  number  is  given : (rithaptaio 
marutah  Kadutammudak.  Suvana  interprets  the  words  of  R.V.  viii.  28, 5,  tapt&nim 
tapta  rithfayah  | “ The  seven  have  seven  spears,"  by  saying  that  it  refer*  to  an 
ancient  story  of  Indra  severing  the  embryo  of  Aditi  into  seven  parts,  from  which 
sprang  the  Maruts  according  to  the  Vedic  text : “ The  Maruts  arc  divided  into  seven 
troops."  The  same  story  is  told  at  greater  length  by  Suyana  on  B.V.  i.  114,  6, 
where,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  Diti,  mother  of  the  Asuras,  whose  embryo  Indra 
severed  first  into  seven  portions,  each  of  which  he  then  subdivided  into  seven.  See 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  256. 

“ This  word  is  regarded  a*  a personification  of  the  speckled  clouds  in  Both’s 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  x.  39,  p.  146.  In  his  Lexicon  the  same  scholar  says  that 
like  other  designations  of  the  cow,  the  word  is  employed  in  various  figurative  and 
mythical  references,  to  denote  the  earth,  the  clouds,  milk,  the  variegated  or  starry 
heaven.  On  ii.  34,  2,  Suyana  refers  (as  an  alternative  explanation)  to  a story  of 
Budra,  as  a bull,  begetting  the  Maruts  on  1‘riiini,  the  Earth,  in  the  form  of  a cow. 

333  The  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  2,  11,4,  says : Priiniyai  vai  payaso  maruto  juldk  | 
“Tho  Maruts  were  born  from  PrWni’s  milk.” 
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v.  42,  15 ; v.  52,  16  ; v.  60,  5 ; r.  59,  6 ; Ti.  50,  4 ; vi.  66,  3 ; vii. 
56,  1 j viii.  7,  8,  17;  viii.  20,  17 ; yiii.  83,  1).  They  are,  however, 
•aid  to  be  like  sons  to  Indro  (»a  sunubhir  na  Rudrebhih,  i.  100,  5)  ; and 
they  are  also  called  eindhu-mutarah , children  of  the  ocean,  whether  we 
suppose  this  to  bo  tho  aerial  or  terrestrial  sea  (x.  78,  6),  and  sons  of 
Heaven,  dtcat-pulrtUah  (x.  77,  2),  and  Rico  mar  yah,  iii.  53,  13 ; v.  59,  6. 
Sec  Muller’s  Trans,  of  R.V.  p.  93.  In  v.  56,  8,  mention  is  made  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Maruts  “ in  which  Rodasi  stood  bringing  enjoyments, 
in  company  with  the  Maruts”  (d  yamin  tasthau  euranuni  bibhratl 
tachii  mar  tit  xu  Rodatl).  On  this  Saynna  remarks  that  Rodasi  is  the  wife 
of  Rudra  and  mother  of  the  Maruts;  or  that  Rudra  is  the  Wind  (Yayu), 
and  his  wife  the  intermediate  or  aerial  goddess.  ( Rodatl  Rudrasya  paint 
marutum  maid  ] yadvd  Rudro  Vdyuh  | tat-patnl  mudhyamiku  dtvl).  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  Indra,  as  we  have  already  seen ; — (compare 
the  expressions  which  describe  them  as  his  allies  and  friends,  and  as 
increasing  his  strength  and  prowess,  at  tho  same  time  that  they 
•clebrate  his  greatness  : Ifarutcantam  Indram  | Indra- jyeih fhdh  marud- 
ganuh  \ takhibhih  tt'ebhir  eceih  j ye  te  suthmam  ye  tavithlm  arardhann 
archantah  Indra  marutas  te  ojah  | piba  Rudrebhih  taganah  \ ye  tea  ana 
ahan  Vrittram  adadhus  iubhyam  ojah  | archanti  leu  Marutah  puladakhde 
team  ethum  pithir  Indr&si  dhlrah  | Rudrutah  Indravantah  | ayam  Indro 
Marut-eakhd  \ Brihad  Indruya  gdyata  marutah  | i.  23,  7,  8 ; i.  100> 
1 fF. ; i.  101,  1,  ff. ; iii.  32,  2,  4;  iii.  35,  9;  iii.  47,  1,  ff. ; iii.  51,  7 
ff. ; v.  29,  1,  2,  6;  v.  57,  1;  vii.  32,  10;  vii.  42,  5;  viii.  36,  Iff; 
viii.  52,  10 ; viii.  65,  1 IT;  viii.  78,  1 ff. ; viii.  85,  7 ff. ; x.  73,  1 ; 
x.  99,  5;  x.  113,  3)  ; — but  they  are  also  celebrated  separately  in 
numerous  hymns  (as  i.  37;  i.  38 ; i.39;  i.64;  i.  85 ; i.  86;  i.  87 ; L88; 
i.  166,  which,  with  others,  are  rendered  into  English  and  illustrated 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  Professor  Muller’s  Translation  of  the  R.Y. ; see  also 
i.  167 ; i.  168  ; v.  52  ; v.  53  ; v.  54 ; v.  55 ; v.  56 ; vii.  56 ; vii.  57  ; 
vii.  58,  etc.)  They  are  favourite  deities  of  some  of  the  riishis,  and  are 
often  praised  in  highly  poetical  strains.  They  are  like  blazing  fires, 
free  from  soil,  of  golden  or  tawny  hue,  and  of  sunlike  brilliancy  (ye 
agnayo  na  ioiuchann  idhanah  \ arenavah  \ hiranydeah  \ suryalvachah  | 
arunapsacah  j vi.  66,  2;  vii.  59,  11 ; viii.  7,  7).  They  are  also  com- 
pared to  swans  with  black  plumage  (hamsdso  nila-prish(hdh,  vii.  59,  7); 
and  are  sometimes  said  to  be  playful  as  children  or  calves  ( krllanli 
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Jcrtlak  | iiblldh  na  krllayah  sumiltarah  | vattdso  na  prakrllinah  | i.  166, 
2;  vii.  56,  16;  x.  78,  6).  They  are  thus  apostrophized  in  v.  54,  11 : 
aihtethu  vah  rishjayah  pa/su  khadayo  vakuhaftu  rukmdh  Maruto  rath* 
sulhah  | agnibhrdjdto  vidyulo  gabhastyoh  sipruh  ilrshathu  vitatdh  hira- 
nyayih  | “ Spears  rest  upon  your  shoulders,  ye  Ma.ru  ts ; ye  have  anklets 
on  your  feet,  golden  ornaments  on  your  breasts,  lustre  in  your  cars, 
fiery  lightnings  in  your  hands,  and  golden  helmets 234  placed  upon  your 

1,4  In  ii.  31,  3,  the  epithet  of  hiranya-iiprah  is  applied  to  these  deities.  This 
Savona  explains  by  luvarnamaya-iirastranih,  “ with  golden  helmets.”  That  one 
seme  of  iipra  (feminine)  is  “a  head-dress,  or  a helmet,"  is  settled  by  the  verse  in  the 
text,  t.  54,  11,  where  the  words  are  iiprah  iirshasu  vitatdh  hiranyayih,  “golden 
helmets  are  stretched  or  (placed)  upon  your  heads ; ” and  also  by  viii.  7,  25,  whore  it 
is  said,  iiprah  iirthan  hiranyayJh  . . . ryanjata  iriye,  “ they  displayed  for  ornament 
golden  helmets  on  their  heads.”  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Sayana  interprets  i i/mi  A 
os  meaning  a * turban,’  in  the  second  a ‘ helmet.’  It  thus  appears  that  sipruh,  in  these 
texts  at  least,  must  mean  something  external  to  the  head,  and  not  a feature  of  the 
face  as  iipra  is  often  interpreted,  when  applied  to  Indra.  Thus  miipra  is  explained 
by  Sayann  on  i.  9,  3,  as  meaning  iobhana-hano  iobhana-ndtika  va,  “ baring  handsome 
jaws,  or  a handsome  nose ; ’’  since  Yaska,  he  says,  makes  iipra  to  mean  one  or  other 
of  these  two  parts  of  the  face  (Nirukta,  ri.  17).  The  same  explanation  is  given  by 
Siiyana  on  i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4 ; and  i.  101,  10.  On  iii.  30,  3,  however,  the  same  com- 
mentator says:  iipra-iabdena  iirastrunam  abhidhiyate  \ iobhaua-iirastraru>prtah\ 
y utli a iobhoua-hanuttidn  | “By  the  word  iipra , a helmet  is  signified.  Suiipra 
therefore  means  * having  a handsome  helmet,’  or  it  means  1 having  handsome  jaws.’ 
On  iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10 ; viii.  32,  4,  24 ; viii.  33,  7 ; viii.  55,  4 ; he  returns  to  the 
latter  interpretation.  On  viii.  17,4;  viii.  81,  4;  viii.  82,  12;  he  again  gives  the 
alternative  explanation  as  on  iii.  30,  3.  Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  iipra  qnd  its  derivatives,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  parts : S'ipra  in  the  dual  means  jaws  (i.  101,  10 ; iii.  32,  1 ; v. 
36,  2;  viii.  65,  10;  x.  96,  9 ; x,  105,  6).  Sipravat  means  “having  large  jaws" 
(vi.  17,  2).  S'iprin  means  the  same,  and  is  used  only  of  Indra  (i.  29,  2;  i.  84,  1 ; 
iii.  36,  10,  etc.  etc.).  S' iprini,  as  Professor  Aufrecht  considers,  means  “ a draught 
(imbibed  by  the  jaws);”  and  he  translates  i.  30,  11,  thus:  “(Partake,  our  friend, 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  of  the  draughts  of  ns  thy  friends  the  soma-drinkers, 
thou  who  art  fond  of  Soma.”  S'iprnivat  (x.  105,  6)  will  thus  be  “ho  who 
possesses  the  draught.”  Sipriih  in  v.  54.  11,  and  viii.  7,  25,  are  “visors,”  the 
two  parts  of  which  arc  compared  to  two  jaws.  Ayah-iipry,  used  of  the  Ribhus 
(iv.  37,  4)  will  consequently  mean  “ having  iron  visors.”  * The  word  occurs  in 
other  compounds,  to  which  I need  not  here  refer.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  armour  of  India  to  know  whether  anything  like  a visor  was  or  is  used 
by  warriors  in  that  country.  It  is,  however,  customary  for  the  Hindus  in  parti- 
cular circumstances  (as  for  protection  from  the  heat,  and  also  from  the  cold,  and  for 
purposes  of  disguise)  to  wear  their  turbans  not  only  wrapped  horizontally  round  their 
heads,  but  also  to  tie  another  cloth  perpendicularly  under  their  chins  and  over  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  thus  enclosing  the  sides  of  their  faces.  This  is  called  in  the  ver- 
nacular Hindi  dh S(ha  bdndhna.  The  word  tfbajha  is  explained  in  Shakespcar’a 
Hindustani  Dictionary,  t.v.  as  “ a handkerchief  tied  over  the  turband  and  over  the 
ears.” 
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heads.”  Compare  i.  64,  4;  i.  166,  10;  ii.  34,  2,  3 (dyuco  na  ttribhti 
chitayanta  khudinah  | “ adorned  with  rings,  they  were  conspicuous  like 
the  sky  with  its  stars  ”)  ; y.  53,  4 (where,  in  addition  to  their  ornaments 
and  their  weapons,  they  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  garlands : 
ye  anjiihu  ye  vdiUhu  teabhilnmah  trahhu  rukmethu  khddithu  | (rdydh 
ratheihu  d ham  am) ; y.  55,  1 ; y.  57,  5,  6 (every  glory  is  manifested  in 
their  bodies : vised  i ah  s'rlr  adhi  lanUlhu  pipiie ) ; y.  58,  2 ( khudihattam ) ; 
Yii.  56,  11,  13  (amseehu  re  Marutah  khadayah 34  | “on  your  shoulders, 
Maruts,  are  rings”);  viii.  7,  25  ; viii.  20,  4 ( [iubhrakMdayah ),  11,  22; 
x.  78,  2.  They  are  armed  with  golden  weapons,  and  with  lightnings, 
dart  thunderbolts,  gleam  like  flames  of  fire,  and  are  borne  along  with 
the  fury  of  boisterous  winds  (r idyunmahato  tuiro  ahnadidyaco  vdtatcisho 
Marutah,  v.  54,  3) ; viii.  7,  4,  17,  32  ( rajrahaetaih  . . . marudbhih  . . . 
hiranyavAslbhih) ; x.  78,  2,  3 (vdtdto  na  ye  dhunayo  jigatnaco  agninaih 
na  jiheah  tirokinah) ; they  split  Vjittra  into  fragments  (viii.  7,  23: 
r»  rpittram  parvaso  yayuh) ; they  are  clothed  with  rain  ( varshanir - 
nijah,  v.  57,  4) ; they  create  darkness  even  during  the  day,  with  the 
rain-clouds  distribute  showers  all  over  the  world,  water  the  earth, 
and  avert  heat  i.  38,  9 ( divil  chit  (amah  kpinranti  parjanyena  udara- 
hena  | yat  prithivlm  ryundanti)  ; v.  54,  1 ( iardhuya  mdrutuya  . . . 
gharma-stubhe ) ; v.  55,  5 (ud  Irayatha  Marutah  samudrato  yuyavi  crish- 
fim  varehayatha  purithinah)  ; viii.  7,  4 ( capanli  maruto  miham  \ 16. 
ye  draptdh  iva  rodatl  dhamanti  anu  vpishfibhih).**  They  open  up  a 
path  for  the  sun,  viii.  7,  8 ( epijanli  raimiin  ojaeu  pantham  euryuya 
ydtave).  They  cause  the  mountains,  the  earth,  and  both  the  worlds  to 
quake,  i.  39,  5 ( pra  r epayanti  parratdn ) ; i.  87,  3 ( rejate  bhamih) ; 
v.  54,  1,  3 ( parvatachyutah ) ; v.  60,  2 f.  (vo  bhiyd  prithivl  chid  rejate 
parvatai  chit  j parcatai  chin  mahi  vriddho  bibhuya  divai  chit  lanu  rejate 
tcane  rah) ; vii.  57,  i (ye  rejayanti  rodatl  chid  urvi) ; viii.  7,  4 ; viii. 
20,  5.  They  ren4  trees,  and,  like  wild  elephants,  they  devour  the 
forests,  i.  39,  5 ; i.  64,  7 (r«  vinchanti  vanaspatin  \ mrigiih  ira  hastinah 

u5  On  the  sente  of  the  word  khadi  sec  Muller’s  Trans,  of  tho  R.V.  p.  102  and  218. 

134  In  a hymn  of  the  A.V.  ir.  27,  verse  3,  the  Maruts  are  taid  to  give  an  impulse 
to  the  milk  of  cows,  the  tap  of  plants,  the  speed  of  horses  (payo  dhenundm  rasam 
ashadhtmim  jtivam  arvatam  kavayo  ye  incatha) ; and  in  the  4th  verse  they  are 
described  at  raising  the  waters  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and  as  discharging  them  from 
the  sky  on  the  earth  (apak  samudrad  dicam  udeakanti  divai  p{it/nvim  abhi  ye 
ipjanti). 
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khadatha  vand).  They  have  iron  teeth  {ayodaiiishfrun,  i.  88,  5) ; they 
roar  like  lions  ( tithhdh  iva  nSnadati,  i.  64,  8)  j all  creatures  are  afraid 
of  them,  i.  85,  8 ( bhayantf  vt'hd  bhucand  marudbhyah.  Their  weapons 
are  of  various  descriptions — spears,  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows  (rdim- 
antah  jrithfimantah  | iihumanlo  nithanginaK),  i.  37,  2 ; v.  57,  2.  Their 
coursers  are  swift  as  thought  ( manojuvah , i.  85,  4).  They  ride,  with 
■whips  in  their  hands  (AafuA  hatUfhu,  i.  37,  8;  i.  168,  4),  in  golden 
earn  ( hiranyarathdh , v.  57,  1),  with  golden  wheels  ( hiranytbhik 
paribhih  | hiranya-ehabran,  i.  64,  11;  i.  88,  5),  drawn  by  ruddy  and 
tawny  horses  (with  which  the  chariots  are  said  to  be  winged),  and 
flashing  forth  lightnings,  or  formed  of  lightning,  i.  88,  1,  2 (d  vid- 
yunmadbhih  rathebhir  rith(imadbhir  aivaparnaih  | arunebhih  piiangair 
afoaih)  ; iii.  54,  13  ( vidyudrathdh  Marutah  ruh(imantah)  ; v.  57,  4 
(piiangdhsA  arunafadh).  The  animals  by  which  these  chariots  are 
described  as  being  drawn  are  designated  in  some  places  by  the  epithet 
pritKatih  (i.  37,  2 ; i.  39,  6 ; i.  85,  5 ; viii.  7,  28),  which  Professor 
"Wilson — following  Sayana  on  Kig-veda,  i.  87,  2® — renders  by 
“spotted  deer.’’  But  in  i.  38,  12,  the  horses  (a6v&»ah)  of  the  Maruts 
are  spoken  of,  as  is  also  the  case  in  viii.  7,  27,  where  they  (the  horses) 
are  called  hiranya-pdnibhih,  “golden-footed;”  though  in  the  next 
verse  (28)  the  prithatlh  are  again  spoken  of,  as  well  as  a prashfih 
rohitah,  which  we  find  also  in  i.  39,  6,  and  which  Sayana  understands 
to  denote  either  a swift  buck,  or  a buck  yoked  as  a leader  to  the  docs. 
In  i.  87,  4,  the  troop  of  Maruts  itself  receives  the  epithet  prithad-aba, 
“ having  spotted  horses.”  This  is,  indeed,  explained  by  Sayana  in  the 
sense  of  “ having  does  marked  with  white  spots  instead  of  horses ; ” 
but  in  his  notes  on  v.  54,  2,  10,  and  v.  55,  1,  where  the  Maruts’ 
horses  are  again  spoken  of  ( na  ro  aitdh  irathayanta  \ iyanU  aitaih 
suyamebhir  dhibhih),  he  does  not  repeat  this  explanation.  In  v.  55,  6, 
where  the  Maruts  are  described  as  having  yoked  ppishatlh  (feminine)  as 
horses  (oirdn,  masculine,)  to  their  chariots,  S Ay  an  a says  we  may  either 
understand  “spotted  mares,”  or  suppose  the  word  “horse”  to  stand  for 


237  Priahatyo  rindu-yiiktiih  mrigtjo  Mnrud-vnhana-bhutah  ( “ pfithatyo  Marutdm" 
Hi  Ni'jiuintiiv  uktatvat. 

™ Benfoy,  in  his  translation  of  this  vctsc  (Orient  nnd  Occident,  ii.  250)  retains 
the  sense  of  antelopes.  In  vii.  56,  1,  the  Maruts  are  styled  n-niedk,  “having  good 
horses,"  which  Sayana  explains  iobhami-rbhbh,  “ having  good  carrier*.” 
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<loe  (prithallh . . . prithad-varndh  radar  ah  | turangl  rd  atra  aka-iabda- 
tdrhyd).  In  his  note  on  ppiehatlbhih  in  ii.  34,  3,  he  soys  they  may  be 
cither  docs  marked  with  white  spots,  or  mores ; and  he  interprets 
prithat'th  in  v.  57,  3,  by  asrd li,  mares.  Professor  Aufrecht,  who  has 
favoured  me  with  a note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  prishatlh,  is  of 
opinion  that,  looking  to  all  tho  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  tho  Maruts,  it  must  mean  marcs.”’  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  hold 
with  Professor  Muller  (Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  p.  59)  that  the  Vedic  poets 
admitted  both  ideas,  as  we  End  “ that  they  speak  in  tho  same  hymns, 
and  even  in  the  same  verse,  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  also  of  the  horses 
of  the  Maruts.” 

In  tho  following  verses,  viii.  83,  9 if.,  high  cosmical  functions  aro 
ascribed  to  the  Maruts  : a ye  viird  pdrthiruni  paprathan  rochand  dicah  \ 
Marutah  tomapltaye  | 10.  Tydn  nu  pdtadakihato  dito  to  Marvto  hutt 
atya  tomatya  pitaye  | 11.  Tydn  nu  ye  vi  rodatl  taetabhur  Maruio  hurt  | 
atya  tomatya  pitaye  | 12.  Tam  nu  Murutaih  g attorn  girish(hum  rritha- 
narii  hurt  j atya  tomatya  pitaye  | 9 and  10.  “I  invite  to  drink  this 
soma  the  Maruts  who  stretched  out  all  the  terrestrial  regions,  and  the 
luminaries  of  tire  sky ; I call  from  the  heaven  those  Maruts  of  pure 

**•  Professor  Aufrecht  has  pointed  out  s number  of  passages  regarding  the  sense  of 
the  words  prmhad-arlui  and  pri*hat,  as  R.iyamukuta  ou  Amara,  the  Vitj.  Sanh.  xxiv. 
11,  18;  S'atapatha  Brahmans,  v.  6,  1,  10,  and  v.  6,  2,  9.  Ho  has  also  indicated 
another  verse  of  the  Rig-veda  (v.  58,  6),  where  priebatibhie  in  the  feminine  is  joined 
with  aj'iaiA  in  the  masculine  (where  Professor  Muller,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  69,  would 
translate,  “ when  you  come  with  the  deer,  the  horses,  and  the  chariots  ”) ; and  remarks 
that  viii.  54,  10,  11,  could  not  mean  that  the  rishi  received  a thousand  antelopes. 
(The  words  are  these : data  me  priehatlndih  raja  hiranyavhtam  \ md  dernh  mag  Kara 
risbat  j 11.  Sabaere  pfiebatTndm  adhi  iehandram  brihat  prithu  | iukram  hiranyam 
Bdade  | “0  gods,  may  the  bountiful  king,  the  giver  to  me  of  the  gold-decked 
priehatlt,  never  perish!  11.  I received  gold,  brilliant,  heavy,  broad,  and  shining, 
over  and  above  a thousand  pritbatit  (probably  speckled  cows)."  Sayana  represents 
Indrn  as  the  bountiful  patron  here,  and  makes  the  worshipper  pray  to  the  gods  that 
Indra  may  not  perish,  an  erroneous  interpretation,  surely.  Professor  Roth  appears, 
from  a remark  under  the  word  eta  (vol.  i.  p.  1091  of  his  Diet)  to  hare  at  one  time 
regarded  ppisbatyah  as  a kind  of  deer.  In  his  explanation  of  this  latter  word  itself, 
however  (in  a later  part  of  his  Lexicon,  which  perhaps  had  not  reached  me  when  this 
note  was  first  written),  he  says  that  it  is  a designation  of  the  team  of  the  Maruts; 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  assumption  of  the  commentators,  which,  however, 
is  not  established  either  by  the  Nirukta,  or  by  any  of  the  Brahmanas  known  to 
us,  denotes  spotted  antelopes.  Thero  is  nothing,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  to 
prevent  our  understanding  the  word  (with  Mahidhara  on  Vaj.  Sanh.  ii.  1G)  to  mean 
spotted  mares,  as  mention  is  frequently  enough  made  of  the  horses  of  the  Maruts. 
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power.  1 1 . I call  to  drink  this  soma  those  Maruts  who  held  apart  tho 
two  worlds.  12.  I call  to  drink  this  soma  that  vigorous  host  of  Maruti 
which  dwells  in  the  mountains.” 

The  Maruts  or  Itudras  (like  their  father  Rudra ; see  the  4th  vol.  of 
this  work,  pp.  253,  259,  261,  263  f.,  333  ff.),  are  in  one  hymn,  viii. 
20,  23,  25,  supplicated  to  bring  healing  remedies,  which  are  described 
as  abiding  in  the  Sindhu,  the  Asiknl,  the  seas,  and  the  hills  ( maruto 
mdrutasya  nah  d bheshajasya  vahata  | yad  Sindhau  yad  Asiknyam  yat 
samudreshu  . . . yat  parvateshu  bheshajam). 

(2)  Relation*  of  the  Maruts  to  Indra ; — the  rival  claims 
of  the  U co  parties. 

Professor  Wilson  is.of  opinion  (Rig-veda  ii.,  Indroduction  p.  vii.  and 
notes  pp.  145  and  160),  that  in  a few  hymns  some  traces  are  per- 
ceptible of  a dispute  between  the  votaries  of  the  Maruts  and  those  of 
Indra  in  regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  worship.  Thus  in  hymns 
165  and  170  of  the  first  book  of  the  Rig-veda  we  find  dialogues,  in  the 
first  case  between  Indra  and  the  Maruts,  and  in  the  second  between 
Indra  and  Agastya,  in  which  the  rival  pretensions  of  these  deities 
appear.  Indra  asks,  i.  165,  6 : kva  syd  vo  Marutah  svadhd  dsid 
yan  mdm  ekam  samadhatta  Ahihatye  | ahum  hi  ugras  tarishas  tuvish- 
mdn  vikrasya  katror  anamam  tadhasnaih  | 7.  Bhuri  chakartha  yu- 
jyebhir  asms  samunebhir  vrishabha  paumsyebhih  | bhurini  hi  krinavdma 
kavishtha  Indra  kratvu  Maruto  yad  cakdma  | 8.  Vadhlih  Frit  tram 
marutah  indriyena  svena  bhdmena  | “ Where  was  your  inherent  power, 
ye  Maruts,  when  ye  involved  me  alone®40  in  the  conflict  with  Ahi  ? It 
was  I who,  fierce,  strong,  and  energetic,  overturned  my  enemies  with  my 
shafts.”  The  Maruts  rejoin  : “ 7.  Vigorous  god,  thou  hast  done  great 
things  with  us  for  thy  helpers,  through  our  equal  valour ; for,  0 strong 
Indra,  we  Maruts  by  our  power  can  perform  many  great  exploits  when 
we  desire.”  Indra  replies  : “ 8.  By  my  own  prowess,  Maruts,  I slew 
Vyittra,  mighty  in  my  wrath,”  etc. 

Of  hymn  i.  170,  the  Nirukta  says,  i.  5,  that  “Agastya,  having 
prepared  an  oblation  for  Indra,  desired  to  give  the  Maruts  also  a share 
in  it.  On  which  Indra  came  and  complained.”  ( Agastyah  Indrdya 
havir  nirupya  Marudbhyah  sampraditsdih  chakdra  | sa  Indrah  tty  a 
140  See  above,  p.  93,  note. 
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pariderayiinchakre).  Tho  Maruts  reply,  i.  170,  2:  kirn  nah  Indra 
Jighdmsasi  Ihrutaro  marulai  tana  | tebhih  kalpntra  tddhuyd  ma  nah 
tamarane  vadhlh  | 3.  Kim  no  bhrdtar  Agaitya  takhd  tann  ati  manyate  | 
vidma  hi  te  yalhd  mano  asmabhyam  in  no  ditsaei  j “ Why  dost  thou  seek 
to  kill  us,  Indra?  The  Maruts  are  thy  brothers.  Act  amicably  to- 
wards them.  Do  not  kill  us  in  tho  fray.”  Indra  then  says  to 
Agastya,  v.  3.  11  Why  dost  thou,  brother  Agastya,  being  our  friend, 
disregard  us  ? For  we  know  how  thy  mind  is.  Thou  wilt  not  give 
us  anything.” — See  ltoth’s  Elucidations  of  Nirukta,  p.  6.)  In  i.  171, 
4,  also,  the  rishi,  after  imploring  the  favour  of  the  Maruts,  says  to 
them  apologetically : atmud  aham  taviehdd  Hhamunah  Indrud  bhiyd 
Maruto  rejamdnah  | ytishmabhyam  hatyu  nisitdni  dean  tdni  ure  chakrima 
mrilata  nah  | “ I fled,  trembling  through  fear  of  the  mighty  Indra. 
Oblations  were  prepared  for  you  ; we  put  them  away  ; be  merciful  to 
us.”  (Compare  R.V.  iv.  18,  11  ; viii.  7,  31,  and  viii.  85,  7,  quoted  above, 
pp.  92  £f.,  note.)  See  Professor  Muller’s  translation  of  i.  165,  and  the 
full  illustrations  he  gives  of  its  signification  in  his  notes,  pp.  170  ff., 
179,  184,  186,  187,  189.  This  hymn  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
short'story  from  the  Taitt.  Brahmana,  ii.  7,  11,  1 : Agastyo  marudbhyah 
ukthnah  praukthai  \ tan  Indrah  udatta  | te  enaib  vajram  udyatya  abhya- 
yanla  | tan  Agastyas  chaiia  Indrai  cha  kaydiubhlyena  aiamayatdm  | tun 
Suntan  upuhvayata  yat  kayusubhlyam  bhavati  suntyai  | tatm&d  ete  ain - 
drdmurulah  ukshunah  ertvanlyuh  bhavanti  | trayah  prathame  'hann  ala- 
bhyante  | etaih  dtltlye  \ team  triliye  | pancha  uttarne  ’hann  dlabhyante  | 
“Agastya  was  immolating  bulls  to  the  Maruts.  These  bulls  Indra 
carried  off.  The  Maruts  ran  at  him  brandishing  a thunderbolt.  Agastya 
and  Indra  pacified  them  with  the  kayusubhlya  ” (referring  to  R.V.  i. 
165,  1,  of  which  the  first  verse  begins  with  the  words  kayd  Subha). 
“ Indra  invited  them  to  the  ceremony  when  pacified,  for  the  kayaht- 
bhiya  is  used  for  pacification.  Hence  these  bulls  are  to  be  offered  both 
to  Indra  and  the  Maruts.  Three  are  sacrificed  on  the  first  day,  as 
many  on  the  second  and  third ; on  the  last  day  five  are  immolated.” 

In  the  following  passages  (some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted) 
the  Maruts  are  said  to  worship  Indra,  viz.,  iii.  32,  3 ; v.  29,  1,  2,  6 ; 
viii.  3,  7 ; viii.  78,  1,  3. 

Ml  Sea  Rath  on  the  reuse  of  this  test,  r.r.  kalp. 
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SECTION  X. 

SfTRYA. 

(1)  The  tico  sun-gods  separately  celebrated  in  the  hymns. 

The  great  powers  presiding  over  day  and  night  are,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  supposed  by  the  Indian  commentators  to  be  personified  in  Mitra 
and  Varuna.  But  these  deities,  and  especially  Varuna,  as  described  in 
the  Veda,  are  far  more  than  the  mere  representatives  of  day  and  night. 
They  are  also  recognized  as  moral  governors,  as  well  as  superintendents 
of  physical  phenomena.  There  arc  two  other  gods  (also,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  p.  54,  reckoned  in  a few  passages  as  belonging  to  the 
Adityas),  who  are  exact  personifications  of  the  sun,243  viz.,  Siirya  and 
Savitri.*13  It  is  under  these  two  different  appellations  that  the  sun  is 
chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Eig-veda ; and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
perceive  why  the  one  word  should  be  used  in  any  particular  case 

u]  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  verses  8 ff.,  the  sun  is  thus  described : 

6s  ipatvt t Qrqroiai  Kal  bdardroifft  Otoiffiv 
7 nrou  jfx&ffiaws  • apspbvbv  S'  Syt  Stpstrat  6atrois 
Xpva4r)s  6k  n6pvQas  • Xa/isrpa  1 8’  ittriys s &r'  avroC 
tuyXsjsy  trrlX&own,  srap8  ttpord^wr  r«  mapual 
KapmpaX  asrb  sparbs  xaP^tv  Kar 4xov<ri  srpiewstor 
n)\avy4s  • mtXbr  8i  rspi  xP°t  Xa/irtrai  Mos 
XfTrrovpyis,  ryotrj  ivtpuv  - {mb  8*  bpatvts  Tttoi 
• ••••• 

M Up  Syt  trrfoa*  xpua^Cvy°*'  &PI « Kal  Tmrowt 
Itrwtpiot  ntfiicytrt  Si  ovpavov  'ClKtayivSc. 

u*  Regarding  the  Greek  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
reader  may  compare  the  passages  of  Plato  cited  or  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  Plato, 
iii.  pp.  384,  414,  418,  449,  462,  497.  One  of  these  passages,  from  the  Laws  vii.  p. 
821,  is  as  follows: — iiyaQoi,  KarafycvSofAtOa  vvp  us  ftror  itvkty  ^EAAijvff  rdvrej 
utyakuv  dtwv,  'H \lov  rt  &na  Kal  ZcXjyri s.  Again  in  the  Epinomis  p.  984,  mention  is 
made  of  the  visible  deities,  by  which  the  stars  are  meant : 0eobs  8>  8b  Tour  dparot's, 
ucyltrrovt  Kal  Ttfiturdrovs  Kal  *o^(naroy  'opwrras  xayrp,  robs  vpunous  tV  r«v  &<rr pwv 
tpvfriv  \ttcrsov,  ic.t.A. 
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rather  than  tho  other,  the  application  of  the  names  may  perhaps 
depend  upon  some  difference  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  sun  is 
conceived,  or  on  somo  diversity  in  the  functions  which  he  is  regarded 
as  fulfilling.  Different  sets  of  hymns  are,  at  all  events,  devoted  to  his 
worship  under  each  of  these  names,  and  tho  epithets  which  are  applied 
to  him  in  each  of  these  characters  are  for  the  most  part  separate.  In 
somo  few  places,  both  these  two  names,  and  occasionally  some  others, 
appear  to  be  applied  to  the  solar  deity  indiscriminately,  but  in  most 
cases  the  distinction  between  them  is  nominally,  at  least,  preserved. 

The  principal  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  in  praise  of,  or  referring 
to,  Surya  aro  the  following: — i.  50,  1-13;  i.  115,  1-6;  iv.  13,  1-3  ; 
v.  40,  5,  6,  8,  9 ; v.  45,  9,  10 ; v.  59,  5 ; vii.  60,  1-4  ; x.  37,  1 ff. ; 
x.  170.  He  is  treated  of  in  Nirukta,  xii.  14-16. 

(2)  Surya’ t parentage,  relation s to  the  other  gods,  epithete,  and  function*. 

In  x.  37,  1,  Surya  is  styled  the  son  of  Dyaus  ( Dina » puttrdya 
Silrydya  iamsata).  In  x.  88,  11,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Aditi  ( Sdrydm 
Aditeyam),  and  by  tho  same  title  in  viii,  90,  11  ( Ban  mahdn  a*i  Surya 
bal  Aditya  mahdn  a*i)  ; but  in  other  places  he  appears  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  Adityas,  as  in  viii.  35,  13  ff.  ( sajoshasd  Ushasd 
Sdrycna  cha  Adityair  ydtam  Akind).  Ushas  (the  Dawn)  is  in  one  place 
said  to  be  his  wife  (Suryasya  yothd,  vii.  75,  5),  while  in  another 
passage,  vii.  78,  3,  the  Dawns  are,  by  a natural  figure,  said  to  produce 
him  ( ajljanan  turyaih  yajnam  agnim)  along  with  Sacrifice  and  Agni, 
and  in  a third  text,  to  reveal  all  the  three  ( prdchikilat  turyaih  yajnam 
agnim).  Surya  is  described  as  moving  on  a car,  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  drawn  by  one  and  sometimes  by  several,  or  by  seven,  fleet  and 
ruddy  horses  or  mares’"  (i.  115,  3,  4;  vii.  60,  3 : ayukta  sapta  han't  ah 
ladhattud  yah  1m  vahanti  turyaih  ghpitdchlh) ; vii.  63,  2 (yad  etab 
tahanli  dhurthu  yuktah ; compare  ix.  63,  7 : ayukta  surah  etaiam  para - 
mdnah) ; x.  37,  3 ; x.  49,  7.  His  path  is  prepared  by  tho  Adityas, 
ilitra,  Aryaman,  and  Yarurja,  i.  24,  8 ( urum  hi  rdjd  Farunas  chakura 
turydya  panthdm  anu  etacai  u) ; vii.  60,  4 ( yasmai  Aditydh  adhvano 
radanti  Mitro  Aryamd  Farunah  sajothdh );  vii.  87,  1.  Pushan  goes 

*u  Indra  is  said  to  traverse  the  sky  with  the  sun’s  horses  (a ham  Suryasya  pari 
yami  aiubhih  pra  etaiebhir  vahamanah  <y'<wo,  x.  49,  7).  Compare  Ovid's  descriptioa 
of  Phaethon’s  horses,  Metam.  ii.  153. 
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as  his  messenger  with  his  golden  ships,  which  sail  in  the  aerial  ocean, 

vi.  58,  3 (yds  U Pushan  nacah  antah  samudre  hiranyaylr  antarikshe 
char  anti  | tdbhrir  ydsi  idly  am  turyasya).  He  is  the  preserver  and  soul 
of  all  things  stationary  and  moving,  i.  115,  1 ( tilryah  utma  jagatas 
tastushakha) ; vii.  60,  2 (vikatya  tthdlur  jagatascha  gopuh),  the  vivifier 
(j>r<uavitd)us  of  men,  and  common  to  them  all,  vii.  63,  2,  3 (, sadharanah 
turyo  mdnushdndm  | ud  u iti  prasavitd  jandnum).  Enlivened  by  him  men 
pursue  .their  ends  and  perform  their  work,  vii.  63,  4 ( nunam  januh 
rurycna  prasuldh  ay  arm  arthdni  krinavann  apdmti ).  He  is  far-seeing, 
all-seeing,  beholds  all  creatures,  and  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  mortals,** 
i.  50,  2,  7 ; vi.  51,  2;  vii.  35,  8;  vii.  60,  2;  vii.  61,  1;  vii.  63,  1,  4; 
x.  37,  1 ( siirdya  vikachakthatt  | paiyan  janmdni  surya  | truryah  uru- 
ehakshdh  | riju  marteshu  vrijind  cha  paiyan  [ abhi  yo  n'kd  bhuvandni 
chashfe  \ ddredrik).  He  is  represented  as  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Vararja, 
and  sometimes  of  Agni  also,  i.  115,  1 ; vi.  51,  1 ; vii.  61,  1 ; vii.  63,  1 ; 
x.  37,  1 ( cbahhur  Mitrasya  Yarunasya  Agneh  \ chakshur  Mitrasya 
Yarunasya  \ namo  Mitrasya  Yarunasya  chakshase).  In  one  passage, 

vii.  77,  3,  Uah as  (the  Dawn)  is  said  to  bring  the  eye  of  the  gods,  and 

***  This  word  and  others  derived  from  the  same  root  tu  or  tu,  are,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  very  frequently  applied  to  Savifri.  In  x.  66,  2,  the  gods  are  said  to  be 
Indra-prat  Utah. 

**•  The  same  thing  is  naturally  and  frequently  said  of  the  sun  in  classical  litera- 
ture. Thus  Homer  says,  Iliad,  iii.  277 : 

IjihjSs  3s  varr'  tcpoppj  sal  rdyr'  Ivaxovcif*  ic.r.A. 
and  again  in  the  Iliad,  xiv.  344  f. : 

oirh’  hy  yui  SiaSpdsot  t/khtis  wp, 
otr < sal  i(traroy  WAvrai  <pdo r tlaopiaaGat  • 

And  in  the  Odyssey,  viii.  270  f. : 

itpap  31  ol  hyytXos  t}X0:y 
"HAror,  3 <rg>  psyafaptrovi  <pi\6nrn. 

So  too  jEschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  : 

xal  rby  lrariimiy  kvk\ ov  r,\lov  koXu. 

And  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  12 : 

Tn»  ’P4at  4xurl  KpOpa  rf  K pirtp  avyyfvouiyys  alaOiptyoy  trapiujaa&ai  rbr  HAiov  • 
So  too  Ovid,  Mntamorph.  iv.  171  f. : 

Primus  adulterium  Veneris  cum  Marie  putatur 
Hie  vidisse  deus : videt  hie  dcus  omnia  primus. 

•nd  verses  195  tf. : 

qui  quo  omnia  ccrnerc  debes, 

Leucotheen  spectas : et  virgine  figis  in  una 
quos  mundo  debes  oculoe. 
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lead  on  the  bright  and  beautiful  horse,  by  which  the  sun  seems  to  be 
intended  {dea'inum  chakshuh  tubhagd  vahantl  ketam  nayanti  sudrisikam 
ascam;  compare  vii.  76,  1 : kratvd  deed  nil  m ajanishfa  chakthuh)?1'  In 
x.  85,  1,  it  is  said  that  while  the  earth  is  upheld  by  truth,  the  sky  is 
upheld  by  the  sun  ( satyenottabhitd  bhumih  sdryenottabhitd  dyauh).  He 
rolls  up  darkness  like  a hide,  vii.  63,  1 (charmeva  yah  samriryak 
tamdmsi).  By  his  greatness  he  is  the  divine  leader  (or  priest)  of  the 
gods,  viii.  90,  12  (mahnd  devdndm  asuryah  pvrohitah).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4, 
he  is  identified  with  Indra,  or  vice  vend,  Indra  with  him.  In  x.  170, 
4,  the  epithets  vikakarman,  the  architect  of  the  universe,  and  vikads- 
vyavat,  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  are  applied  to  him  (as  in  viii. 
87,  2,  Indra  also  is  styled  vikakarman  and  vikadeva).  In  vii.  60,  1, 
and  vii.  62,  2,  he  is  prayed  at  his  rising  to  declare  men  sinless  to 
Mitra,  VaruQa,  etc.  {yad  adya  Surya  bravo  andgdh  udyan  Mitrdya 
Varunaya  satyam). 

(3)  Subordinate  position  sometimes  assigned  to  him. 

In  many  passages,  however,  the  dependent  position  of  Surya  is 
asserted.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused  to  shine,  or 
to  rise,  or  to  have  his  path  prepared,  etc.,  by  Indra,  ii.  12,  7 {yah 
Suryam  yah  Ushasam  jajdna)  ; iii.  31,  15  {Indro  nribhir  ajanad 
didyunah  sukaih  Suryam  ushasam  gutum  Agnim)  ; iii.  32,  8 {jajdna 
Suryam  ushasam) ; iii.  44,  2 {sfiryam  haryann  arochayah ) ; iii.  49,  4 
{janitd  sdryasya);  vi.  17,  5;  vi.  30,  5;  viii.  78,  7 {d  suryam  rohayo 
divi) ; “ viii.  87,  2;  x.  171,  4 {team  tyam  Indra  suryam  pakha  santam 
puras  hj-idhi) ; by  Indra  and  Soma,  vi.  72,  2 {ut  sfiryam  nayatho 
jyotishd  saha) ; by  Agni,  x.  3,  2 ; x.  156,  4 {Ague  nakshatram  ajar  am 
& suryam  rohayo  divi  | dadhaj jyotir  janebhyah) ; by  the  Ushases  (Dawns), 

**’  In  v.  69,  3,  6,  and  x.  10,  9,  the  eye  of  the  «un  is  spoken  of ; and  in  x.  16,  3, 
the  affinity  of  the  eye  to  the  snn  is  indicated.  In  A.V.  r.  24,  9,  the  sun  is  said  to  be 
the  lord  of  eyes  {suryad  ckakshusham  adhipatih),  and  in  A.V.  xiii.  1,  46,  he  is  said  to 
see  beyond  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  to  be  the  one  eye  of  created  thing* 
{turyo  dyam  turyah  prfthivlm  turyah  a pa  'tipaiyati  | turyo  bhutasya  tkam  chakshur 
aruroha  divam  mahm). 

u‘  In  his  note  on  this  passage  (viii.  78,  7)  Sayana  relates  a legend,  that  formerly 
the  Pagis  had  carried  off  the  cows  of  the  Angirases,  and  placed  them  on  a mountain 
enveloped  in  darkness,  when  Indra,  after  being  lauded  by  the  Angirases,  and  suppli- 
cated to  restore  the  cows,  caused  the  sun  to  rise  that  he  might  see  them. 
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■vii.  78,  3 (ajijanan  turyam  yajnam  agnim) ; by  Soma,  vi.  44,  23  (ayaiii  ' 
surge  adadhdj  jyotir  antah) ; ix.  63,  7 ; ix.  75,  1 ; ix.  86,  29  (tava 
jyotlmshi  pavamdna  turyah) ; ix.  96,  5 (janitd  turyasya) ; ix.  97,  41  ; 

ix.  107,  7;  ix.  110,  3);  by  Dhatj-i,  x.  190,  3 ( siryd-chandramasau 
Dhdtu  yathdpdrvam  akalpayat)  ; by  Yaruga,  i.  24,  8 ; vii.  87,  1 
(quoted  above) ; by  Mitra  and  Varuga,  iv.  13,  2 (anu  vratam  Varuno 
yanti  Mitro  yat  miry  am  diet  arohayanti ) ; v.  63,  4,  7 (turyam  a dhattho 
diet) ; Indra  and  Varuga,  vii.  82,  3 ( turyam  airayatam  diet  prabhum) ; 
by  Indra  and  Vishgu,  vii.  99,  4 ( uruih  yajnuya  chakrathur  u lokaih 
janayantu  turyam  ushatam  aynim ),  and  by  the  Angirases  through  their 
rites,  x.  62,  3 (ye  fite na  turyam  drohayan  divi  aprathayan  prithivim 
mdtaram  vi).  In  passages  of  this  description  the  divine  personality  of 
the  sun  is  thrown  into  the  background : the  grand  luminary  becomes 
little  more  than  a part  of  nature,  created  and  controlled  by  those 
spiritual  powers  which  exist  above  and  beyond  all  material  phenomena. 
The  divine  power  of  Mitra  and  Yaruga  is  said  to  be  shown  in  the  sky, 
where  Surya  moves  a luminary  and  a bright  agent  [or  instrument]  of 
theirs ; whom  again  they  conceal  by  clouds  and  rain,  v.  63,  4 ( muyd 
turn  Mitrdvarund  divi  sritd  turyo  jyotis  charati  chitram  dyudham  \ tarn 
abhrena  vrithfyd  guhatho  divi).  He  is  declared  to  be  god-born,  x.  37,  1 j 
to  be  the  son  of  the  sky,  ibid,  (devajdtdya  ketave  Divas  putrdya  Surydya ); 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  gods  from  the  ocean  where  he  was  hidden 
(x.  72,  7,  see  above,  p.  48) ; to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods  in  heaven, 

x.  88,  1 1 (yadu  id  enam  adadhur  yajniydso  did  devuh  turyam  uditeyam), 
where  he  is  identified  with  Agni ; and  to  have  sprung  from  the  eye  of 
Purusha.  x.  90,  13  ( chakthah  turyo  ajdyata),u>  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  overcome  and  despoiled  by  Indra,  x.  43,  5 (tamargam  yan  maghatd 
turyam  jayat),u°  who,  in  some  obscure  verses  is  alluded  to  as  having 
carried  off  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  i.  175,  4 ; iv.  28,  2; 
iv.  30,  4 ; v.  29,  10. 

(4)  Translation  of  a hymn  to  Surya. 

I subjoin,  with  a translation,  the  greater  part  of  the  picturesque,  if 
somewhat  monotonous,  hymn,  i.  50  : Ud  u tyam  jdtavedasam  devam 

**’  In  tha  A.V.  iv.  10,  6,  the  sun  is  said  to  have  sprang  from  Vrittra  (FpMrq/  juto 

ditakarah). 

150  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  92  f. 
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tahanti  kslarak  \ driit  tihilya  sdryam  | 2.  Apa  tys  tdyaco  yathd 
nakshattrd  yanti  aktubhik  | silrdya  vikachakshase  | S.  Adrikam  a»ya 
ketaro  ti  raimayo  jandn  anu  | bhrujanto  agnayo  yatka  | 4.  Taranir 
tikadariato  jyotiskkjid  asi  siirya  \ tikam  u bkusi  rochanam  | 5.  Pratyuti 
derandm  viiah  pratyann  ud  e*ki  manuskun  \ pratyan  tikam  star  dr  tie  | 
6 Yens  pdvaka  chakshasd  bhuranyantam  jandn  anu  | team  Varuna 
pasyasi  \ 7.  Vi  dynm  eshi  rajas  pritku  ahd  mimdno  aktubhik  | paiyan 
janmdni  siirya  | 8.  Sapta  ted  harito  rathe  tahanti  deva  siirya  | ioehisk- 
keiam  vickakshana  | 9.  ayukta  sapta  hmdhyucah  sdro  rathasya  naptyak  | 
tubkir  yati  si  ayuktibhik  \ 10.  Ud  tayaih  tamasas  pari  jyotisk  pasyantak 
utlaram  | deram  devatrd  sdryam  aganma  jyotir  utlamam  \ 

1.  “ The  heralds”1  lead  aloft  this  god  Surya,  who  knows  all  beings, 
(manifesting  him)  to  the  universal  gaze.  2.  (Eclipsed)  by  thy  rays, 
the  stars  slink  away,  like  thieves,  before  thee  the  all-beholding 
luminary.  3.  His  rays  revealing  (his  presence)  are  visible  to  all  man- 
kind, flaming  like  fires.  4.  Traversing  (the  heavens),  all-conspicuous, 
thou  createst  light,  o Surya,  and  illuminatest  the  whole  firmament.  5. 
Thou  risest  in  the  presence  of  the  race  of  gods,  of  men,  and  of  the 
entire  heaven,  that  thou  mayest  be  beheld.  6.  With  that  glance  of 
thine  wherewith,  o illuminator,  o Varuna,  thou  surveyest  the  busy  race 
of  men,”’  7.  thou,  o Surya,  penetratest  the  sky,  the  broad  firma- 
ment, measuring  out  the  days  with  thy  rays,  spying  out  all  creatures. 
8.  Seven  ruddy  mares  bear  thee  onward  in  thy  chariot,  o clear-sighted 
Surya,  the  god  with  flaming  locks.  9.  The  sun  has  yoked  the  seven 
brilliant  mares,  the  daughters  of  the  car ; with  these,  the  self-yoked,  be 
advances.  10.  Gazing  towards  the  upper  light  beyond  the  darkness, 
we  have  ascended  to  the  highest  luminary,  Surya,  a god  among  the 
gods."  *“ 

Mt  In  his  translation  of  R.V.  i.  166,  1,  Professor  Muller  renders  ketu  by  herald 
(see  pp.  197,  and  201),  a sense  which  suits  the  verse  before  us  very  well. 

141  See  Professor  Bcnfey’s  translation,  and  note  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  p 405), 
and  the  passage  of  Roth’s  Abhandlungen  (Dissertations  on  the  literature  and  history 
of  the  Veda)  p.  81  f.,  to  which  he  refers ; and  in  which  that  writer  regards  the  reading 
tenon  as  standing  for  janam,  the  acc.  sing.,  the  last  syllable  boing  lengthened  on 
account  of  the  metre. 

1 subjoin  a metrical  translation  of  these  verses : 

1.  By  lustrous  heralds  led  on  high, 

The  omniscient  Sun  ascends  the  shy, 

His  glory  drawing  every  eye. 
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The  Atharva-veda  contains  a long  hymn  to  Siirya,  xiii.  2,  partly  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  Rig-veda. 

The  Mahabbarata  (iii.  166  ff.)  also  has  a hymn  to  the  same  god,  in 
■which  he  is  styled  “the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  of  all  embodied 
creatures,”  v.  166  ( tvam  Ifo'mo  jayatas  chakshus  tvam  atnul  sarva-dehi- 
ndm) ; the  source  of  all  beings,  the  body  of  observances  performed  by 
those  who  practiso  ceremonies,  the  refuge  of  the  Sankhyas,  the 
highest  object  of  Yogins,  the  unbolted  door,  the  resort  of  those  seeking 
emancipation,  etc.,  etc. ; v.  166  f.  ( team  yonih  aarva-lhutunum  tvam  dcha- 
rah  kriydvatdm  | tvam  gatih  tarva-idnkhydndm  yoginam  tvam  pardyanam  \ 
andvritdrgaladvdram  tvam  gatit  tvam  mumukshatdm) ; and  his  celestial 
chariot  ( divyam  ratham ) is  referred  to  (v.  170).  He  is  also,  we  are  told, 
said  by  those  who  understand  the  computation  of  time,  to  be  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  that  period  of  a thousand  yugas  known  as  tho  day 
of  Brahma  (yad  aho  Brahmanah  proktaih  tahaara-yuga-iammitam  | taaya 
tram  adir  antas  cha  kulajnaih  lampraklrttitah) ; the  lord  of  the  Manus, 
of  their  sons,  of  the  world  sprung  from  Manu,  and  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  Manvantnras.  When  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution  has 
arrived,  the  Samvarttaka  fire,  which  reduces  all  things  to  ashes,  issues 
from  his  wrath  (vv.  185  f.j  compare  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp. 
43  f.  and  207). 

2.  All-seeing  Sun,  the  stars  so  bright, 

Which  gleamed  throughout  the  sombre  night, 

Nov  scared,  like  thieves,  slink  fast  away, 

Quenched  by  the  splendour  of  thy  ray. 

3.  Thy  beams  to  men  thy  presence  shew ; 

Like  blaring  fires  they  seem  to  glow. 

4.  Conspicuous,  rapid,  source  of  light, 

Thou  makest  all  the  welkin  bright. 

5.  In  sight  of  gods,  and  mortal  eyes, 

In  sight  of  heaven  thou  scal'st  the  skies. 

6.  Bright  god,  thou  scann'st  with  searching  ken 
The  doings  all  of  busy  men. 

7.  Thou  stridest  o'er  the  sky ; thy  rays 
Create,  and  mcasuro  out,  our  days ; 

Thine  eye  all  living  things  surveys. 

8.  9.  Seven  lucid  mares  thy  chariot  bear, 

Self-yoked,  athwart  tho  *elds  of  air, 

Bright  Sitrya,  god  with  flaming  hair. 

10.  That  glow  above  the  darkness  we 
Beholding,  upward  soar  to  thee, 

For  there  among  the  gods  thy  light 

Supreme  is  seen,  divinely  bright.  1 1 


>. 
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SECTION  XI. 

8AVITIJI. 

(1)  His  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions. 

The  hymns  which  are  entirely  or  principally  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Savityi  are  the  following:  i.  35;  ii.  38  ; iv.  53;  iv.  54  ; 
v.  81 ; ▼.  82  ; vii.  37  ; vii.  45  ; x.  149  ; with  many  detached  passages 
and  verses,  such  os  i.  22,  5-8;  iii.  56,  6,  7;  iii.  62,  10-12,  etc.,  etc. 

The  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  this  god,  as  described 
in  the  Rig-veda,  arc  ns  follows : 

He  is  pre-eminently  tho  golden  deity,  being  hiranydksha,  golden- 
eyed (i.  35,  8);  hiranya-pdni? 54  hiranya-hasta,  golden-handed  (i.  22,  5 ; 
i.  35,  9,  10;  iii.  54,  11;  vi.  50,  8 ; vi.  71,  4;  vii.  38,  2;  S.V.L  464; 
Vaj.  8.  i.  16;  iv.  25;  A.V.  iii.  21,  8;  vii.  14,  2;  vii.  115,  2;“* 
hiranya-jihva,  golden-tongued  (vi.  71,  3);  sujihva,  beautiful-tongued 
(iii.  54,  11;  vii.  45,  4);  mandra-jihva,  pleasant-tongued  (vi.  71,  4). 
Ho  invests  himself  with  golden  or  tawny  mail  ( pi  sang  a fa  drupim, 

iv.  53,  2) ; and  assumes  all  forms  (vihd  rtipuni  prati  munchate  kavih, 

v.  81,  2).  He  is  also  harikeia,  the  yellow-haired  (x.  139, 1).  Luminous 
in  his  aspect,  ho  ascends  a golden  car,  drawn  by  radiant,  brown, 
white-footed,  horses ; and  beholding  all  creatures,  he  pursues  an 
ascending  and  descending  path,  i.  35,  2-5  ; vii.  45,  1 ( hiranyayena 
Savild  rathena  deco  ydti  bhuvandni  pahjan  [ ydti  devah  pravatd  ydti 
udvatd  ydti  kubrubhydm  yajato  haribhydm  | krisanair  rikeariipam 

See  the  tasteless  explanations  of  this  epithet  given  by  the  commentator  and  the 
KaushitakI  Brnhmana,  as  mentioned  in  Rosen's  and  Wilson’s  notes  on  i.  22,  5 ; and 
sec  also  Weber’s  Ind.  Studien,  ii.  306.  The  same  epithet  is  given  to  Savitfi  in  the 
Vaj.  SanhitS,  i.  16,  where  see  the  commentary.  Savitfi  is  also  called  priihupani, 
broad-handed  (ii.  38,  2),  and  supani,  beautiful-handed  (iii.  33,  6;  vii.  45,  4). 
Tvashtfi,  too,  is  called  supani  {iii.  54,  12),  as  arc  also  Mitra  and  Varana  (iii.  56,  7). 

IJS  According  to  the  A.V.  i.  33, 1,  he,  as  well  as  Agni,  was  bom  in  the  golden- 
coloured  waters  [I iiranyaearnSh  iuehayah  pavakdh  yam  jdtah  Savild  yasu  Ay  nth) . 
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hiranya-ietmyaih  yqjato  brihantam  6 cuth&d  rathafh  iavitd  chitrabhd- 
tiuh  | eijandn  iydcdh  iitipadah  akhyan  ratkarh  hiranyapraiiyarh  vahan - 
tah  | gavitu  suratno  antarikshaprdh  vahamuno  asvaih).  Surrounded  by 
a golden  lustre,  hiranyaylm  amatim  (iii.  38,  8 ; vii.  38,  1 ; vii.  45, 

3) ,  he  illuminates  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  regions  of  the  earth, 
i.  85,  7,  8;  iv.  14,  2;  iv.  53,  4;  V.  81,  2 (pi  euparno  antarikehdni 
akhyat  \ ashfau  vi  akhyat  kakubhah  prithicydh  | drdhvam  ketuih  sacitd 
deco  airej  jyotir  viivasmai  bhuvandya  krincan  | adubhyo  bhurandni  pra- 
chiikaiat  | vi  ndkam  akhyat  Sacitu).  His  robust  and  golden  arms,8" 
■which  ho  stretches  out  to  bless,  and  infuse  energy  into,  all  creatures, 
reach  to  the  utmost  ends  of  heaven,  ii.  38,  2;  iv.  53,  3,  4;  vi.  71,  1, 
5 ; vii.  45,  2 ( vistasya  hi  Srtuhfaye  devah  urdhvah  pra  bdhava  ppithu- 
pdnih  sisartti  | pra  bdhu  asrdk  Sacitu  tavlmani  \ ud  « tya  devah  Sacitu. 
hiranyayS.  bdhd  ayaihsta  tacandya  ntkraluh  ( ud  any  a bdhu  iithird  bfi- 
hantu  hiranyayu  dico  an  tan  anash(dm).  In  one  place,  however  (vi.  71, 

4) ,  he  is  called  ayohanu,  the  iron-jawed,  though  even  there  the  com- 
mentator says  that  ayas,  which  ordinarily  means  iron,  is  to  bo  rendered 
by  gold.  His  ancient  paths  in  the  sky  are  said  to  be  free  from  dust, 
i.  85,  11  (ye  te  panthdh  Savilah  pdnydto  arenarah  sukritdh  antarikshe). 
He  is  called  (like  Varuna  and  others  of  the  gods)  asura,  a divine  spirit 
(i.  35,  7,  10;  iv.  63,  1).  His  will  and  independent  authority  cannot 
be  resisted  by  Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Rudra,  or  by  any  other 
being,  ii.  38,  7,  9 ; V.  82,  2 (nakir  anya  tdni  cratd  decaeya  Sacitur 
minanti  | na  yasya  Indro  Faruno  na  hlitro  cratam  Aryamd  na  minanli 
Rudrah  | anya  hi  svaya&attaram  Savituh  kach  chana  priyam  | na  minanli 
scardjyam).  He  observes  fixed  laws,  iv.  53,  4;  x.  34,  8;  x.  139,  3 
(vratdni  devah  Sacitd  ’bhirakshate  | Sacitd  satyadharmd).  The  other 
gods  follow  his  lead,  v.  81,  3 ( yatya  praydnam  anu  anye  id  yayur 
devah).  The  waters  and  the  wind  obey  his  ordinance,  ii.  38,  2 (dpaa 
chid  atya  crate  d nimrigrdh  ayam  chid  cuto  ramate  parijman).  His 
praises  are  celebrated  by  the  Vasus,  by  Aditi,  by  the  royal  Varuga,  by 
Mitra,  and  by  Aryaman,  vii.  38,  3,  4 (api  stutah  Sacitd  deco  astu  yam 
a chid  dive  Fasaco  gpinanti  | abhi  yam  deviAditir  grinati  earam  devasya 

Indra,  too,  is  called  hiranya-bahu,  golden-armed,  vll.  34,  4.  Agni  is  said  to 
raise  aloft  his  arms  like  8ayitri,  i.  95,  7.  In  vii.  79,  2,  the  Dawns  are  said  to  send 
forth  light  as  Savitfi  stretches  out  his  arms.  In  i.  190,  3,  also  the  arms  of  Savitpi 
are  alluded  to.  In  vii.  62,  5,  Mitra  and  Varuija  are  supplicated  to  stretch  out 
their  arms. 
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Savitur  juthdnd  | Mi  lamrujo  Varuno  gpinanti  aihi  Mitrdto  Aryamd 
lajothdh).  Ho  is  lord  of  all  desirable  things,  and  sends  blessings  from 
the  sky,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  earth,  i.  24,  3 ; ii.  38,  11 
(U dndm  eurydndm  | atmabhyam  tad  divo  adbhyah  ppilhivydi  tvayd  dattaih 
Id  my  am  rddhah  d gut  | iam  yat  ttotribhyah  dpaye  bhaedti  uruhmtdya 
Savitar  jaritre).  lie  impels  tho  car  of  tho  Alvins  before  the  dawn,  i. 
34,  10  (yuror  hi  pilrvam  Santa  uehato  ratham  pituya  chitram  ghrita- 
eantam  iihyati).  ne  is  prajupati,m  tho  lord  of  all  creatures,  the  sup- 
porter of  tho  sky  and  of  the  world,  and  is  supplicated  to  hasten  to  his 
worshippers  with  tho  same  eagerness  as  cattle  to  a village,  as  warriors 
to  their  horses,  as  a cow  to  give  milk  to  her  calf,  as  a husband  to  his 
wife,  iv.  53,  2;  iv.  54,  4;  x.  149,  1,  4*“  (Divo  dharttu  bhuvanasya 
prajdpatih  I Sac  it  a yantraih  prithivim  aramndd  atkambhane  Savitd 
dyum  adpimhat  | 4.  Gdcah  iea  grdmam  yuyudhir  it  ubvan  vdSrena  eateam 
tumandh  duhunu  | patir  tea  juydm  abhi  no  ni  etu  dhartd  ditah  Savitd 
vikavdrah).  In  v.  82,  7,  he  is  called  vikadeva,  “in  all  attributes  a 
god.”  He  measured  (or  fashioned)  the  terrestrial  regions,  v.  81,  3 
(yah  parlhivdni  ri  mame).  He  bestows  immortality  on  the  gods,  iv. 
54,  2 = Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  54  ( devebhyo  hi  prathamam  yajniyebhyo 
amritateaih  suras*  bhdgam  uttamam),  as  he  did  on  the  Ribhus,  who 
by  tho  greatness  of  their  merits  attained  to  his  abode,  i.  110,  2,  3 
(charitanya  bhumand  agachhata  Savitur  ddbutho  gpiham  | tat  Savitd  r o 
amritalvam  dtuvat).  In  x.  17,  4,  he  is  prayed  to  convey  the  departed 
spirit  to  tho  abode  of  the  righteous  ( yatrdiate  sukrito  yatra  U yayu s 
tatra  led  doe  ah  Savitd  dadhulu).  He  is  supplicated  to  deliver  his  wor- 
shippers from  sin,  iv.  54,  8 (aehitll  yath  chakpima  daicye  jane  . . . . | 
deeethu  cha  Savitar  mdnutheshu  cha  teak  no  attra  tuvatad  andgatah). 

Savitri  is  sometimes  called  apam  napdt,  son  of  the  waters  (x.  149, 
2),  an  epithet  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Agni. 

151  In  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  i.  6,  4,  1 (p.  117),  it  is  said,  Prajdpatih  Santa 
bkiitva  prajdk  (Ufijata,  ••  Prajupati,  becoming  Savitri,  created  living  beings.”  On 
tho  relation  of  Savitri  and  Prajapati  see  Weber,  “ Omina  ond  Portenta,”  pp.  386, 
392 ; and  the  passage  of  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  3,  6,  1,  where  it  is  said  that 
people  are  accustomed  to  identify  Savitri  with  Prajipati,  To  hy  era  Savitd  ta  Prajd- 
patir  iti  vadantak,  etc.,  etc. 

248  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  Savitri  or  the  aerial  ocean  (tamudra)  from  which 
earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky  are  said  in  x.  149,  2,  to  have  sprung.  See  the  4th  vol. 
of  this  work,  p.  96. 
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(2)  Pottages  in  which  the  origin  of  hit  name  eeemt  to  be  alluded  to. 

The  word  Savityi  is  defined  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  x.  31  as  meaning 
earvatya  pratavitd,  but  he  docs  not  explain  in  what  sense  pratavitd  is 
to  be  taken.  The  root  tu  or  sfi,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  three 
principal  significations,  (1)  to  generate  or  bring  forth;  (2)  to  pour 
forth  a libation ; and  (3)  to  send  or  impel.  "When  treating  of  deriva- 
tives of  this  root  as  applied  to  Savitri,  Sayatja  sometimes  gives  them  the 
sense  of  sending  or  impelling,  and  sometimes  of  permitting  or  authorizing 
(antijna).  In  a few  places  he  explains  the  root  as  meaning  to  beget. 
(Thus  on  i.  113,  1,  he  renders  prasdtd  by  utpannd,  and  savah  by  ut- 
pattih).  The  word  prasavitri,  as  well  as  various  other  derivatives  of 
the  root  tu,  are  introduced  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Rig-veda  relat- 
ing to  the  god  Savitri,  with  evident  reference  to  tho  derivation  of  that 
name  from  the  same  root,  and  with  a constant  play  upon  the  words,33 
such  as  is  unexampled  in  the  case  of  any  other  deity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages  of  tho  Rig-veda  in  which 
these  derivatives  occur : 

i.  124,  1.  Deco  no  atra  Savitd  nu  artham  prutaoid  dvipat  pro  cha- 
iuthpad  ityai  \ “ The  god  Savitri  hath  impelled  (or  aroused)  both  two- 
footed  and  four-footed  creatures  to  pursue  their  several  objects.’’ 

i.  157,  1.  Prdsavid  detah  Savitd  jagat  prithak  | “Tho  god  Savitri 
has  aroused  each  moving  thing”  (comp.  i.  159,  3). 

v.  81,  2 (=Yaj.  San.  xiii.  3).  Vised  rupdni  prati  munchate  kavih 
prdtdvid  bhadram  dvipade  chatushpade  \ vi  ndkam  akhyat  Savitd  varenyo 
anu  praydnam  Uthaso  virdjati  | 5.  Uta  Uithe  prasavatya  team  ekah  id 
uta  Pdthd  bharati  deva  ydmabhih  \ “ The  wise  (Savitri)  puts  on  (or, 
manifests)  all  forms.  He  hath  sent  prosperity  to  biped  and  quadruped. 
Savitpi,  the  object  of  our  desire,  has  illuminated  the  sky.  He  shines 
after  the  path  of  the  Dawn.”  5.  “ Thou  alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying 
power,  and  by  thy  movements,  o god,  thou  becomest  Pushan,  (or  tho 
nonrisher).” 

i.  110,  2.  Saudhanvandsai  charitasya  bhdmatul  ayachhata  Savitur 

33  Sec  Roth's  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  76.  I cannot  form  an  opinion 
whether  this  feature  in  the  hymns  in  question  affords  any  sufficient  ground  for  regard- 
ing them  as  artificial  in  character,  and  consequently  as  comparatively  late  in  their 
origin. 
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ddhuho  griham  | 3.  Tat  Savitd  to  ampitatvam  dsuvat  | 11  Sons  of 
8udhanvan  (Jtibhus),  by  tho  greatness  of  your  deeds  ye  arrived  at  the 
house  of  tho  bountiful  Savitri.  3.  Savitri  bestowed  on  yon  (dsuvat) 
that  immortality.” 

i.  159,  5.  Tad  rddho  adya  Savitur  varenyadt  vayath  devatya  pratave 
mandmahe  [ “That  desirablo  wealth  we  to-day  seek  through  the 
favouring  impulse  of  the  divine  Savitri.” 

ii.  38,  1.  Ud  u tyah  dev  ah  Savitd  tav/lya  iakalamam  tad-apah  tahnir 
aithdt  | “ The  god  Savitri  hath  arisen  to  impel  (or  vivify)  us,  he  who 
continually  bo  works,  the  supporter.” 

iii.  33,  6 (Nir.  ii.  26).  Deto  anayat  Savitd  eupdnit  tatya  rayam  pra- 
tave ydmah  urvlh  | “ Tho  god  Savitri  hath  led  (us,  tho  waters) ; by 
his  propulsion  we  flow  on  broadly.” 

iii.  56,  6.  Trir  a divah  Santa h vdrydni  dive  dive  dtuva  trir  no  ahnah  | 
7.  Trir  & divah  Savitd  sothavlti  rdjand  Mitrdvapmd  supun't  | “ Thrice 
every  day,  o Savitri,  send  us  desirable  things  from  the  sky.  7.  Thrice 
Savitri  continues  to  send  down  (these  things  to  us)  from  the  sky ; and 
so  also  do  the  fair-handed  Mitra  and  Varuga.” 

iv.  53,  3.  Pra  buhu  asrdk  Savitd  tavlmani  niveiayan  pramvann  ak- 
tubhir  jagat  | 6.  Brihatsumnah  praeavitd  niveiano  jagatah  tthdtur  ubha- 
yaeya  yo  rail  | ta  no  devah  Savitd  iarma  yachhatu  | “ Savitri  hath 
stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  vivifying  energy  (savlmani'x“\  stablish- 
ing  and  animating  all  that  moves  by  his  rays.  6.  May  that  god 
Savitri,  who  bestows  great  happiness,  the  vivifier,  the  stablisher,  who 
is  lord  both  of  that  which  moves  and  of  that  which  is  stationary, 
bestow  on  us  protection.” 

iv.  54,  3.  Aehitti  yach  chakrima  daitye  jane  dlnair  dakshaih  prabhuli 
puruihcatd  \ devethu  cha  Savitar  mdmuhethu  eha  team  no  atra  tuvaldd 
andgaeah  | “ Whatever  (offence)  wo  have  committed  by  want  of 
thought,  against  the  divine  race,  by  feebleness  of  understanding,  by 
violence,  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  either  against  gods  or  men,  do 
thou,  o Savitri,  constitute  ( suvatdt ) us  sinless.” 

v.  82,  3.  Sa  hi  ratndni  duiushe  suvdti  Savitd  Bhagah  ) 4.  Adya  no 
devah  Savitah  prajdvat  tdvlh  taubhagam  \ para  duehvapnyam  sava  \ 
6.  Vihdni  deva  Savitar  duritdni  pard  sura  yad  bhadram  tan  nah  dtuva  | 
6.  Andgasah  Aditaye  devatya  Savituh  save  | visva  vdmdni  dhlmahi  | 

This  word  also  occurs  in  Sima-vcda,  i.  461, 
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7.  A vihadevaih  satpatim  tQktair  adya  vrinlmahe  | tatyasavam  Savi- 
tdram  \ “ May  he,  Savitri,  who  is  Bhaga,  (or  the  protector,  bhaga), 
Bend  wealth  to  his  worshipper.  4.  Send  {suvih)  to-day,  o divine 
Savitri,  prosperity  with  progeny:  Bend  away  (pard-suva)  sleeplessness 
(compare  x.  37,  4,  where  a similar  expression  (u pa  tuta)  is  employed 
in  the  cose  of  Siirya).  5.  Send  away,  o divine  Savitri,  all  calamities ; 
send  (ilsuca)  us  what  is  good.  6.  May  we,  becoming  sinless  towards 
Aditi,  through  the  influence  (taca)  of  the  divino  Savitri,  possess  all 
things  desirable.  7.  We  seek  to-day,  with  hymns,  for  Savitri,  who 
possesses  true  energy  {satya-sava  *“),  and  all  divine  attributes,  the  lord 
of  the  good.” 

vi.  71,  1.  Vi  u syah  devah  Santa  hiranyayd  baba  ayamsta  Mr  and  y a 
tukratuh  | 2.  Dtvasya  vayarh  Saviluh  savlmani  ireshthe  tyuma  casunas 
cha  dutane  \ yo  vihatya  dcipado  yaS  chatmhpado  nicciane  prat  ace 
ehdti  Ihumanah  | 6.  Vamam  adya  Savitar  tdmam  u he  dive  dive 
vdmam  atmabhyah  edcih  | “The  potent  god  Savitri  hath  stretched 
out  his  golden  arms  to  vivify  (or  impart  energy).  2.  May  we  share 
in  the  excellent  vivifying  power  (compare  x.  36,  12)  of  the  god 
Savitri,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  by  thee,  who  continuest  to 
stablish  and  vivify  the  entire  two-footed  and  four-footed  world.  6. 
Send  to  us  to-day,  Savitfi,  what  is  desirable ; send  it  to  us  to-morrow, 
and  every  day.” 

vii.  38,  2.  Ud  « tinhtha  Savitah  ...  a nribhyo  marttabhojanam  tiled • 
nab  | 4.  Abhi  yam  dev  I Aditir  grindti  tavam  decatya  Savilur  juthdnu  | 
abhi  samrdjo  Varuno  grinanti  abhi  Mitrato  Aryamu  tajoshdh  | “ Rise, 
Savitri,  . . . sending  {dtucunah)  to  men  the  food  which  is  fit  for  mor- 
tals. 4.  Whom  (».«.  Savitri)  the  goddess  Aditi  praises,  welcoming  tho 
vivifying  power  of  the  divine  Savitri,  whom  Vuruna,  Mitra,  and  Ar- 
yaman  laud  in  concert.” 

vii.  40, 1.  Yad  adya  devah  Savitd  tuvuti  tydma  atya  ralnino  tibhdge  \ 
“ May  we  partake  in  the  distribution  (of  wealth)  which  the  opulent  god 
Savitri  shall  send  to-day.” 

vii.  45,  1.  A devo  ydtu  Savitd  euratno  antariksha-prdh  vahamdno 
ahaih  | haste  dadhdno  nary d puruni  nivetayan  cha  pratuvan  cha  bhutna  | 
3.  Sa  gha  no  devah  Savitd  tahdvd  tbvithad  vatupatir  vat  uni  | “ May  tho 

2,1  Tho  same  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  x.  36,  13.  It  oocun  also  in  tho  Sums- 
Vfda,  i.  461. 
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god  Savitpi  approach,  rich  in  treasures,  filling  the  atmosphere,  borne 
by  horses,  holding  in  his  hand  many  gifts  suitable  for  men,  stablishing 
and  vivifying  the  world.  3.  May  the  powerful  god  Savitri,  lord  of 
wealth,  send  us  riches.” 

viii.  91,  6.  Asavam  Savitur  yathd  Magasyeva  bhujim  hue  \ Agnim 
samudravdsatam  | “I  invoke  the  sea-clothed  Agni,  as  (I  invoke)  the 
vivifying  power  (savam  *°)  of  Savitri  and  tho  bounty  of  Bhaga.” 
x.  35,  7.  Sreshfham  no  adya  Sac i tar  r arenyam  bhagam  asuca  ta  hi 
ratnadhah  asi  | “ Send  us  to-day,  o god  Savitri,  a most  excellent  and 
desirable  portion,  for  thou  art  the  possessor  of  riches.” 
x.  36, 14.  Savitd  nah  tucalu  sarvatdtim  | “Huy  Savitri  send  ( suratu ) 
all  prosperity,"  otc. 

x.  100,  8.  Apa  ami mth  Savitd  sdsishad  nyak  \ “ May  Savitri  remove 
( apasdvishat ) sickness.” 

x.  139,  1.  Stiryarasmt'r  harikesah  purastdt  Savitd  jyotir  ud  aydn 
ajatram  \ taeya  Pushd  praeave  yati  cidian  tampaiyan  vised  bhuvanuni 
gopuh  | “ Invested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair,  Savitfi  raises 
aloft  his  light  continually  from  the  cast  In  his  energy  ( prasate ) the 
wise  Punhun  marches,  beholding  all  worlds,  a guardian.” 

Compare  A.V.  v.  24,  1 ; vii.  14,  1,  3;  vii.  15,  1. 

The  preceding  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
play  on  words  is  carried  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  Savitji. 

Derivatives  from  the  same  root  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  also 
applied  to  Surya,  as  pratacild  and  pratiitah,  in  E.Y.  vii.  63,  2 and  4 ; 
and  apasura  in  x.  37,  4;  to  Indra  (harya&va-prasu td A,  iii.  30,  12) ; to 
Yaruna  (paratuva,  ii.  28,  9) ; and  to  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Savitri,  and 
Bhaga  ( euvdti , vii.  66,  4).  In  vii.  77,  1,  Ushas  (tho  Dawn)  is  said  to 
rouse  ( prasuvanti)  all  living  creatures  into  motion.  In  viii.  18,  1,  the 
impulse,  vivifying  power,  or  favouring  aid  (eavimani)  of  the  Adityas  is 
referred  to. 

(3)  Savitri,  sometimes  distinguished  from,  sometimes  identified  with, 
Surya. 

Savitpi  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  Surya.  Thus  ho  is 
said  in  i.  35,  9,  to  approach,  or  (according  to  Prof.  Benfey’s  rendering)  to 

**  In  i.  164,  26,  and  ii.  67,  25,  particularly  in  the  latter  passage,  tava  may  mean 
a libation  of  soma.  Compare  brahnasavaih  in  ix.  67,  24. 
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bring  Surya  (r eti  siiryam) ; *°  in  i.  123,  3,  to  declare  men  sinless  towards 
Surya  ^ {devo  no  attra  Savitd  damundh  andgaso  vochati  Sury&ya);  and  in 
v.  81,  4,  to  combine  with  the  rays  of  Surya  (uta  Suryatya  rahnibhiA 
tamitcAyasi).  In  explanation  of  the  last  passage,  Sdyana  remarks,  that 
before  his  rising  the  sun  is  called  Savitri,  and  from  his  rising  till  his 
setting  Surya  ( udayut  purcabhutl  Savitd  | udaydstamayavartti  SuryaA 
iti).  And  similarly  Yaska  says,  Nirukta  xii.  12  : tatya  kulo  yadd  dyaur 
apahatatamashl  uhrnarahnir  bhavati  | “the  time  of  Savitp’s  appearance 
is  when  darkness  has  been  removed,  and  the  rays  of  light  have  become 
diffused  over  the  sky.’’  If  so,  his  action  must  also  extend  to  a later  period 
of  the  day,  as  in  vii.  66,  4,  he  is  prayed  along  with  Mitra  (the  god  of 
the  day)  and  Aryaman  and  Bhaga,  to  vivify  the  worshipper  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun  {yad  adya  sure  udite  andgdh  Mitro  Aryamd  \ tuvdli 
Savitd  BhagaA).  Again,  in  x.  189,  1,  Savitj-i  is  termed  tdrya-raimi, 
“invested  with  the  rays  of  Surya;’’  and  in  the  8th  and  10th  verses 
of  vii.  35  (verso  8 : hm  naA  SuryaA  urucAakehdA  | 10 : iam  no  devah 
Savitd  trdyamdnah),  as  well  as  in  x.  181,3  {Dhutur  dyutdnut  SavituJ  cha 
Fishnor  d Surydd  abharan  gharmam  ete),  the  two  gods  are  separately 
mentioned,  unless  wo  are  to  suppose  (but  apparently  without  reason) 
that  in  the  last  passage  the  writer  means  to  identify  all  the  four  gods 
who  are  there  named,  viz.  Dhatyi,  Savityi,  Vishnu,  and  Surya.  In 
i.  157,  1 also,  where  several  gods  are  mentioned  besides  Surya  and 
Savityi,  the  last  two  appear  to  be  distinguished : abodhi  Agnir  jmah 
udeti  Suryo  vi  Uehdi  chandrd  mah'i  dvo  archishd  \ ayuhhdtdm  Ahind 
ydiavt  ratham  prumlv'td  devah  Savitd  jagat  prithak  \ “ Agni  has  awoke 
from  the  earth  : Surya  rises ; the  great  and  bright  Uskas  has  dawned 
with  her  radiance ; the  Asvins  have  yoked  their  car  to  go  ; Savityi  has 
vivified  each  moving  creature.”  In  other  texts,  however,  the  two 
names  appear  to  be  employed  indiscriminately  to  denote  the  same 
deity,  viz.  in  iv.  14,  2 ( drdlaam  kelum  Savitd  devo  asrej  jyotir  vikatmai 
bhuvandya  k fin  van  | d apruh  dydvd-pfithivl  antarikshum  vi  Suryo  rak- 


545  SSyana  remarks  bore  that,  though  the  godhead  of  Savitri  and  SQrya  is  iden- 
tical, they  may  yet,  from  their  representing  different  forms,  bo  spoken  of  as  respec- 
tively approaching  and  approached  (yadyapi  tavilrisuryayor  ckadevatdtvam  tat  tut  pi 
murttibhedena  gantfi-gantavya-bAmah). 

As  in  another  place  (x.  12,  8),  he  is  supplicated,  along  with  Mitra  and  Aditi,  to 
declare  the  worshippers  sinless  towards  Yaruna. 
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mibhii  chehtunah) ; x.  158,  1 (Suryo  no  divtu  pain  . . . | 2.  Jotha 
Sacitah  ...  | 3.  Chahhur  no  devah  Sac  it  a . , , | 5.  Sutandriiam  tvd 
r ayam  prati  paiyema  Sirya).  In  i.  35,  7,  also  the  name  Surya  may 
be  employed  a a synonymous  with  Savityi,  which  is  found  in  the  other 
verses  of  the  hymn,  although,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  the  two  deities 
appear  to  be  distinguished  in  verse  9.  See  also  i.  124,  1 ; and  viL  63, 
1-4  (when  the  word  SQrya  is  used  in  verses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Savityi  in 
verse  4,  and  where  the  functions  expressed  by  the  derivatives  of  the 
root  tu,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most  generally  assigned  to  Savityi, 
aro  in  verses  2 and  4 predicated  of  Surya). 

In  v.  81,  4 and  5 (ula  Mitro  bhavati  dev  a dkarmabhih  | 6.  Uia  Pcuha 
bhavati  deva  ydmabhih),  Savityi  is  identified  with  Mitra  and  Pushan, 
or  is,  at  least,  described  as  fulfilling  the  proper  function  of  those  gods. 
And  similarly  in  v.  82,  1,  3,  and  vii.  38,  1,  6 (unless  with  Prof.  Roth, 
t.v.  we  take  Bhaga  as  a simple  epithet),  Savityi  seems  to  be  identified 
with  the  god  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  these  and  other  deities,  in  such  texts  as  iii.  54,  11,  12; 
vL  49,  14;  vi.  50,  1,  13;  viii.  18,  3;  viii.  91,  6;  x.  139,  1. 

The  word  Savityi  is  not  always  a proper  name ; but  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  epithet.  Thus  in  ii.  30,  1,  it  seems  to  express  an  attribute 
of  Indra;  and  in  iii.  55,  19,  and  x.  10,  5 (dtvat  Teathfd  tavitu  vii- 
varfipah),  to  be,  as  well  as  viivarupa,  an  epithet  of  Tvashtyi.  As 
applied  to  this  god,  it  probably  means  rather  the  generator,  than  the 
vivifier. 
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SECTION  XII. 

PllSHAN. 

I commence  my  description  of  tliis  deity  by  translating  tbe  account 
given  of  him  in  the  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bdthlingk 
and  Roth,  vol.  iv,  p.  854  f. 

(1)  Function s and  epithets  of  Pashm. 

“ Pushan  is  a protector  and  multiplier  of  cattle  ( pahtpu)  and  of 
human  possessions  in  general  ( pushfinibhara , R.V.  vi.  3,  7).  As  a 
cowherd  ho  carries  an  ox-goad  (vi.  53,  9 ; vi.  58,  2)  and  be  is  drawn 
by  goats  ( ajdka ).  In  character  he  is  a solar  deity,*5  beholds  the 
entire  universe,  and  is  a guide  on  roads  and  joumies  (i.  42,  1 ; x.  17, 
6;  x.  59,  7;  x.  85,  26;  A.V.  vi.  73,  3),  and  to  the  other  world  (pa- 
thaspati,  prapathya  (x.  17,  3,  5;  A.V.  xvi.  9,  2;  xviii.  2,  53).  He  is 
called  the  lover  of  his  sister  Surya  (vi.  55,  4,  5 ; vi.  58,  4).  He  aids 
in  the  revolutions  of  day  and  night  (i.  23,  13-15);  and  shares  with 
Soma  the  guardianship  of  living  creatures  ( Soma-pushanau , ii.  40, 1 ff.). 
He  is  invoked  along  with  the  most  various  deities,  but  most  frequently 
with  Indra  (Tndru-pushanau,  i.  162,  2;  vii.  35,  1),  and  Bhaga  (iv.  30, 
24;  v.  41,  4;  v.  46,  2 ; x.  125,  2.  Compare  Satapatha  Brdhmanaxi. 
4,  3,  3;  Katy.  Sr.  v.  13,  1).  His  most  remarkable  epithets,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  specified,  are  ay  hr  ini,  kapardin,  lcaramhhnd,  dasra, 
dasma,  dasmavarchas,  naruiamsa  (R.V.  i.  106,  4;  x.  64,  3)  vimucho 
napiit,  vimochana.  Compare  especially  the  hymns  R.V.  vi.  53-58; 
x.  26.”  The  reader  can  also  consult  the  remarks  on  this  god  given  in 
the  Introductions  to  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Rig-veda, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxv.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  xii. 

The  hymns  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 

145  In  Nil.  vii.  9,  where  K.V.  x.  17, 3,  is  quoted,  Yaska  explains  the  words  hhuran- 
stya  gopah  there  applied  to  Pushan,  by  laniuham  bhulanam  gopayild  adilyah  | “ the 
tun,  the  preserver  of  all  beings.”  , 
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Pushan  arc  i.  42  ; i.  138  ; vi.  53-56  ; vi.  58  j and  x.  26.  In 
ii.  40,  he  is  invoked  along  with  Soma,  and  in  vi.  57,  in  company 
with  Indra.  The  single  or  detached  verses  of  other  hymns  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  are  numerous.  In  addition  to  the  epithets  above 
specified  by  Professor  ltoth,  I note  the  following,  and  others  will 
bo  found,  in  the  hymns  which  are  translated  below : agohya,  not 
to  be  hidden  (x.  64,  3) ; anarvan,  resistless  (vi.  48,  15) ; abhyar- 
dhayajvan,  bringing  blessings  (vi.  50,  5);*“  aiura,  divine  (v.  51,  11); 
kshayadcira,  ruler  of  heroes  (i.  106,  4);  tar y as,  strong,  and  turn, 
vigorous  (v.  43,  9);  tuvjdta,  of  powerful  nature  (i.  138,  1) ; purandhi, 
wise  (ii.  31,  4);  purutatu,  abounding  in  wealth  (viii.  4,  15);  man- 
tumat,  wise  in  counsel  (L  42,  5) ; mamhithfha,  most  bountiful  (viii.  4, 
18);  mayobhu,  beneficent  (i.  138,  2);  vdjin,  bestower  of  food  (i.  106, 
4);  Sakra,  powerful,  (viii,  4,  15);  visvadevya,  distinguished  by  all 
divine  attributes  (x.  92,  13);  viscasaubhaga,  bestowing  all  blessings 
(i.  42,  6)  ; viivavedas,  knowing  all  things  (i.  89,  6)  ; hiranyavdsi- 
maltama,  skilful  wielder  of  a golden  spear  (i.  42,  6)  ; and  Soma  is  said 
to  be  like  Pushan  an  impeller  of  the  soul  ( dhijavana ).  He  is  the  lord 
of  all  things  moving  and  stationary,  the  inspirer  of  the  soul,  an  un- 
conquerable protector  and  defender,  and  is  besought  to  give  increase  of 
wealth,  i.  89,  5 (lam  liiinam  jagatas  tastushas  patim  dhiyamjinram 
avast  humahe  vayam  | Pishd  no  yathd  vedasdm  asad  vridhe  rakshita 
puyur  adabdhah  scastaye  [ compare  ii.  1,6).  He  is  besought  to  main- 
tain his  friendship  steadfast  like  a skin  without  holes  and  well  filled 
with  curds ; he  is  declared  to  transcend  mortals,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  gods,  in  glory ; and  is  prayed  to  protect  his  servants  in  battle  and 
to  defend  them  as  of  old,  vi.  48,  18  (dpiter  iva  tt  arrikam  astu  takhyam  | 
achhidrasya  dadhanvaiah  supurnaiya  dadhanvatah  | 19.  Faro  hi  martyair 
asi  tamo  devoir  uta  iriyd  | abhi  khyah  Pushan  pritanasu  nas  ham  ara 
nunam  yathd  purd).  Ho  is  said  to  regard,  and  to  see  clearly  and  at 
once,  all  creatures,  iii.  62,  9 ( yo  vised  abhi  vipasyati  bhuvand  earn  cha 
pasyati  \ sa  nah  Pusha  ’ vita  bhuvat),  and  in  x.  139,  1,  is  associated 

“Spenden  entgegenbringend ” (Roth).  Yaska  (Nir.  vi.  6)  explains  the  compound 
as  abhyardhayan  yajati,  “one  who  increasing,  worships,”  and  Suyana  expands  this 
into  “ prospering  his  worshippers " ( stotrbi  abhyardhayan  satnriddhan  kurran  yo 
yajati  dhanena  pujayati  tddrUaK) ; Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  75, 
inclines  to  the  same  interpretation. 
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with  Savitri  and  is  described  as  moving  onward  under  his  impulse,  and 
as  knowing  and  perceiving  all  creatures,  a guardian  {tasya  Pushd  pro- 
late y&ti  vidvan  sampasyan  vihd  bhuvandni  gopah).  He  is  connected 
with  the  marriage  ceremonial  in  x.  85,  26  and  37,  being  besought  to 
take  the  bride’s  hand  and  lead  her  away  (verse  26.  Pushd  tvd  ito  na- 
yatu  hastagrihya),  and  to  bless  her  in  her  conjugal  relation  (37.  turn 
Pushan  iivatamdm  d irayasva) ; 80  and  in  another  place  he  is  prayed  to 
give  his  worshippers  their  share  of  damsels,  ix.  67,  10  {avitd  no  ajdi- 
rah  Pushd  ydmani  ydmani  d bhakshad  kanyueu  nab).  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Roth  (as  quoted  above)  Pushan  is  not  only  the  tutelary  god  of 
travellers,  but  also,  like  Savitri  and  Agni,  and  the  Greek  Hermes,  a 
yfrv^cnropTroi;,  who  conducts  departed  spirits  on  their  way  to  the  other 
world,  and  in  proof  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  refers  to  R.V.  x.  17,  3, 
5,  and  two  passages  from  the  A.V.  These  texts  are  as  follows  : R.V. 
x.  17,  3 ff.  (verses  whioh,  as  I learn  from  Professor  M.  Muller’s 
article  on  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans, p.  xi.  ff.,  are 
directed  to  be  recited  during  the  cremation  of  the  body) : Pushd  tvd 
itai  chydvayatu  pra  vidvdn  anashfapasur  bhuvanasya  gopdh  \ to  tvd 
etebhyah  pari  dadat  pitribhyo  Agnir  devebhyah  suvidatriyebhyah  \ 

4.  Ayur  vikdyvh  pari  pdsali  tvd  Pushd  tvd  patu  prapathe  purasldt  | 
yatrdsate  sukrito  yatra  te  yayus  tatra  tvd  dev  ah  Savitd  dadhutu  \ 

5.  Pushd  imdh  didh  anu  veda  tarvdh  so  asmdn  abhayatamena  neshat  | 
ivastiduh  dghrinih  sarvavlro  apraytichhan  purah  etu  prajdnon  \ 6. 
Prapathe  palhdm  ajanishfa  Pushd  prapathe  divah  prapathe  prilhi- 
vydh  | ubhe  abhi  priyatame  sadasthe  d cha  pard  cha  charati  prujanan  | 
“ 3.  May  Pushan  convey  thee  away  hence,  the  wise,  the  preserver 
of  the  world,  who  loses  none  of  his  cattle ; may  he  deliver  thee  to 
these  fathers ; and  may  Agni  (entrust  thee)  to  the  gracious  gods.  4. 
May  life,  full  of  vitality,  protect  thee : May  Pushan  convey  thee  onward 
on  thy  distant  road ; May  Savitri  place  thee  where  the  righteous  abide, 
in  the  place  whither  they  have  gone.  5.  Pushan  knows  all  these 
regions : may  he  conduct  us  in  perfect  security ; blessing,  glowing,  all- 
heroic, may  he  go  before  us,  watchful  and  understanding.  6.  Pushan 
was  bom  to  move  on  distant  paths,  on  the  far  road  of  heaven  and  the 
far  road  of  earth.  He  goes  to  and  returns  from  both  the  beloved  abodes.” 

See  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  r.  186,  and  190. 

*•*  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  at  the  end. 
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A.V.  xvi.  9,  2.  Tad  Agnir  aha  tad  W Somah  aha  Pushii  met  dhat 
suljilasya  lake  | “Agni  says,  and  Soma  says,  ‘may  Pushan  place  me 
in  the  world  of  righteousness.’  ” 

A.V.  xviii.  2,  53.  AgnUhomA  pathikritO  syonam  devebhyo  ratnaih  da- 
dhathur  vi  lokam  \ upa  preshy  at  am  Pishanam  yo  vahilti  ajayunaih  pathi- 
bhis  lattra  gaehhatam  | “ Agni  and  Soma,  makers  of  paths,  ye  have 
prepared  for  the  gods,  as  a treasure,  a beautiful  world ; go  thither  and 
send  hither  to  ns  Pughan,  who  shall  conduct  us  by  direct  roads.”  *" 

In  It.V.  i.  23, 13  f.  the  glowing  Pushan  is  prayed  to  bring  hither,  like 
a lost  beast,  the  supporter  of  the  sky,  who  is  surrounded  by  brilliant 
grass ; m and  is  said  to  have  found  the  king  so  designated,  who  had 
been  concealed  (a  Pushan  chitrabarhisham  ughrine  dharunnm  divah 
uja  nashfam  yathd  paSum  | 14.  PilshO  rujunatn  ughrinir  apagulham 
guhit  hitam  | avindach  chitrabarhisham). 

In  one  passage,  i.  23,  8,  the  other  gods  are  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation of pusharOti,  “bestowera  of  Pushan' s gifts,”  or  “having  Pushan 
as  their  chief  giver.” 


(2)  Hymns  addressed  to  Pushan. 

I shall  now  translate  some  of  the  hymns  addressed  to  Pushan,  from 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  character  of  this  god  is  not  very  distinctly 
defined;  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  declare  positively  what  province 
of  nature  or  of  physical  action  he  is  designed  to  represent,  as  is  at 
once  manifest  in  the  case  of  Dyaus,  Pjithivl,  Agni,  Indra,  Parjanya, 
and  Surya : 

i.  42,  1.  Sam  Pushann  adhvanas  iira  vi  afnho  vimucho  napdt  1 sakshca 
deva  pra  nas  purah  | 2.  Yo  nah  Pushann  agho  vriko  duMevah  adideiati  | 
apa  sma  tvam  patho  jahi  | 3.  Apa  tyam  paripanthinam  mushlvunaih 
huraichitam  \ duram  adhi  sruter  aja  | 4.  Team  tasya  dvayuvino  aghaiaih- 
sasya  kasya  chit  | paid,  ’bhi  tishfha  tapushim  | 5.  A tat  te  dasra  man- 
tumah  Pushann  avo  Vfinlmahe  | yena  pitrin  achoiayah  | 6.  Ad  ha  no 

m Prof.  Roth,  ».».  takes  ajayunaih  as  »■  aiyoyhmih. 

170  Professor  Roth  on  del-stands  this  epithet  ehitraharhis  to  tncaa  “haring  glittering 
straw, " or  “ having  around  him  straw  in  the  form  of  jewels,”  and  applies  it  to  the 
moon.  Prof.  Bcnfey,  following  Suyaga,  considers  that  8oma  is  the  deity  intended, 
and  renders  the  word  ehitraharhis  by  " reposing  on  a rich  covering."  The  reference 
scorns  obscure. 
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tibvasavbhaga  kiranyaiasitnattama  \ dhanuni  rnthand  kridhi  | 7.  Ati 
n ah  M&chato  naya  ruga  nah  rupathu  krinu  j PCahann  iha  kratum  vidah  | 
8.  Abhi  tuyavataih  naya  na  nacajvuro  adhvane  I Puthann  . . . | 9.  S'ag- 
dhi  pilrdhi  pra  yamsi  eha  iislhi  prdti  udaram  | Pashann  . . . | 10.  Na 
Puthanam  mcthdmati  suklair  abhi  grinlmati  | vasuni  datmam  Imahe  | 
11 1.  Conduct  us,  Puritan,  over  our  road ; remove  distress,  son  of  the  de- 
liverer ;BI  go  on  before  us.  2.  Smite  away  from  our  path  the  destruc- 
tive and  injurious  wolf  which  seeks  after  us.  3.  Drive  away  from  our 
path  the  waylayer,  the  thief,  the  robber.  4.  Tread  with  thy  foot  upon 
the  burning  weapon  of  that  deceitful  wretch,  whosoever  he  be.  5.  0 
wonder-working  and  wise  Pushan,  we  desire  that  help  of  thine  where- 
with thou  did  favour  our  fathers.  6.  0 god,  who  bringest  all  bless- 
ings, and  art  distinguished  by  thy  golden  spear,  make  wealth  easy  of 
acquisition.  7.  Convey  us  past  our  opponents;  make  our  paths  easy 
to  traverse ; gain  strength  for  us  hero.  8.  Lead  us  over  a country  of 
rich  pastures ; let  no  new  trouble  (beset  our)  path.  9.  Bestow,  satiate, 
grant,  stimulate  us,  fill  our  belly.  10.  We  do  not  reproach  Pushan, 
we  praise  him  with  hymns ; we  seek  riches  from  the  wonder-working 
god.”  *" 

The  next  hymn  alludes  at  tho  beginning  to  Pushan  in  his  character 
of  tutelary  god  of  travellers  (comp.  vi.  49,  8 ; x.  17,  3,  6;  x.  59,  7 ; 
x.  92,  1 3) ; but  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  poet’s  aspirations  after 
a liberal  patron,  and  with  attempts  to  inflame  the  god’s  indignation 
against  the  niggards  with  whom  he  considered  himself  to  be  surrounded. 

m Vimucho  napat.  Professor  Benfey  follows  Slyans  in  loco  in  taking  this  to 
mean  “ offspring  of  the  cloud  " (Jala-vimochaka-hetor  mo yhatya  puttra).  The 
Indian  commentator,  however,  assigns  another  sense  to  tho  phrase  in  v.  65,  1,  where 
it  recurs,  and  where  he  explains  it  as  “ the  son  of  Prajiipati,  who  at  the  creation 
sends  forth  from  himself  all  creatures  " ( cimunchati  sriohfi-kale  sraoakiUat  rervah 
prajah  ciarijati  iti  vimuk  Prqjapatih  | tasya  puttra').  In  R.V.  viii.  4,  16  f.  Pushan 
is  called  vimochano,  the  “deliverer,”  which  Siyaga  interprets  “deliverer  from  sin” 
pa  pud  cimochayitah).  Perhaps  vimucho  napat  means  the  same  thing.  Compare 
the  words  ct  tc  munchantam  vimucho  hi  ranti,  A.V.  rii.  112,  3;  and  iatam  nopal, 
and  the  other  similar  phrases  quoted  above  in  p.  52.  In  preparing  my  version  of  this 
hymn  I have  had  the  aid  of  Benfey,  as  well  as  of  Sayana. 

172  Professor  Benfey  refers  hero  to  a preceding  note  of  his  own  on  R.V.  L 41,  8,  tho 
sense  of  which  is  as  follows : “ I believe  that  this  refers  to  a practice  which  we  still  And 
among  barbarous,  and  even  among  partially  civilixed,  races,  of  believing  that  they 
cun  compel  their  gods,  by  insults,  and  by  blows  inflicted  on  their  images,  to  grant 
their  desires,  or  if  this  be  not  accomplished,  of  thinking  that  they  thereby  take  their 
revenge.” 
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vi.  53,  1.  Yayam  u trd  pathae  pate  ralham  na  vujasdtaye  | dhiye 
Pilshann  ayujmaki  | 2.  Abhi  no  naryam  ratu  dram  prayata-dakshinam  | 
r imam  grihapatim  naya  | 3.  Adittantam  chid  dghrine  Pdthan  ddndya 
chodaya  | pattei  chid  vi  mrada  manah  I 4.  Vi patho  vdjaedtaye  chinuhi 
vi  mridho  jahi  tudhantdm  ugra  no  dhiyah  | 5.  Pari  trindhi  panindrn 
drayd  hridaya  have  \ athem  atmabhyaih  randhaya  | 6.  Vi  Pushann  drayd 
tuda  payer  ichha  hjridi  priyam  | athem  atmabhyam  randhaya  | 7.  A rikha 
kikird  kpinu  panlnaiii  hridaya  have  | athem  ...  | 8.  Yum  Pdthan  brah- 
machodinUn  dram  bibharthi  dghpine  | tayd  samasya  hridayam  a rikha 
kikird  kj-inti  \ 9.  Yd  te  a»h(rd  goopaid  dghpine  pasueadhanl  \ taeyde  te 
lumnam  Imahe  | 10.  Uta  no  goihanim  dhiyam  ahasdm  vdjasdm  uta  | 
npivat  krinuhi  vitaye  | 

“ 1.  Pushan,  wo  have  attached  thee,  lord  of  roads,  to  our  hymn,  as 
a chariot  (is  yoked)  for  tho  acquisition  of  food.  2.  Bring  to  us  wealth 
suitable  for  men,  and  a manly  estimable  householder,  who  shall  bestow 
on  us  gifts.  3.  Impel  to  liberality,  o glowing  Pushan,  even  the  man 
who  would  fain  bestow  nothing : soften  the  soul  even  of  the  niggard. 
4.  Open  up  paths  by  which  we  may  obtain  food ; slay  our  enemies ; 
let  our  designs  succeed,  o glorious  god.  5.  0 wise  god,  pierce  the 
hearts  of  the  niggards  with  an  awl ; and  then  make  them  subject  to  us. 
6.  Pierce  them  with  an  awl,  o Pushan ; seek  (for  us)  that  which  is 
dear  to  the  niggard’s  heart ; and  then  make  them  subject  to  us.  7. 
Penetrate  and  tear  the  hearts  of  the  niggards,  o wise  god,  and  then 
subject  them  to  us.  8.  'With  that  prayer-stimulating  goad  which  thou 
earnest,  glowing  Pushan,  penetrate  and  tear  the  heart  of  every  such 
man.  9.  From  that  goad  of  thine,  which  is  furnished  with  leathern 
thongs, J,J  and  guides  cattle,  we  seek  for  prosperity.  10.  Grant  that 
our  hymn  may  produce  for  us  cattle,  horses,  food,  for  our  enjoyment 
abundantly.” 

vi.  54,  1.  Sam  Pdthan  viduthd  naya  yo  anjasd  'nmusati  | yah  eta 
idam  iti  bravai  \ 2.  Sam  u Puthnd  gamemahi  yo  grihun  abhi  sat  at  i \ ime 
eva  iti  cha  bravat  | 3.  Pathnad  chakram  na  rithyati  na  kobo  ova  padyate  \ 
no  atya  vy  at  hate  pavih  \ 4 . Yo  asmai  havithd  ’vidhat  na  tam  Puthd  ’pi 
mriehyate  \ prathamo  vindate  rasu  \ 5.  Puthd  gdh  anu  elu  nah  Puthd 
rakehatu  arvatah  \ Puthd  vdjam  eanotu  nah  | 6.  Piitlumn  anu  pra  gdh 

r>  See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  t.v.  goopaia. 
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ihi  yajamdnasya  sunvatah  \ asmdkaih  stucatdm  uta  | 7.  Miikir  nesat 
mdkim  rishat  mukirh  tain  iuri  keuaje  \ atha  arithfubhir  a gahi  | 8. 
S'rinvantam  Piishanam  vayam  iryam  anathfa-vedasam  \ HdnaiTt  rSyah 
imahe  | 9.  Pushan  lava  t rale  vayam  na  riihyema  kaduchana  | sloluras  te 
iha  smasi  | 10.  Pari  Pushu  parastdd  liastaih  dadhutu  dakshinam  | punar 
no  naihfam  ujatu  | 

“ 1.  May  we,  o Pushan,  meet  with  a wise  man  who  shall  straightway 
direct  us,  and  say  ‘so  it  is.’ 8,4  2.  May  we  meet  with  Pushan,8”  who 
shall  point  out  a house,  and  shall  say  1 it  is  this.’  3.  Fushan’s  wheel  is 
not  shattered,  nor  docs  its  box  fall,  nor  is  its  rim  broken.  4.  Pushan  is 
not  hostile  to  the  man  who  offers  him  an  oblation ; that  man  is  the  first  to 
obtain  wealth.  5.  May  Pushan  follow  our  kine ; may  he  protect  our 
horses ; may  he  give  us  food.  6.  Pushan,  follow  the  kine  of  the  wor- 
shipper who  offers  soma-libations,  and  of  us  when  we  do  the  same.  7. 
Let  nothing  be  lost,  or  injured,  or  fall  into  a pit ; but  come  to  us  with 
(the  cows)  all  safe.  8.  Wo  scok  after  Pushan  who  hears  us,  the  alert, 
who  never  loses  property,  who  is  lord  of  wealth.  9.  Pushan,  may  we, 
through  thy  appointment,  never  fall  into  calamity;  wc  aro  here,  thy 
worshippers.  10.  May  Pushan  stretch  out  his  right  hand  far  and  wide, 
and  drive  hither  our  lost  property.” 

vi.  55,  1.  Ehi  rum  vimucho  napud  dghrine  sam  sachucahai  \ rathir 
ritasya  no  bhava  | 2.  Ralhitamam  kaparddinam  iiunaih  rddhaso  mahah  | 
rdyah  takhdyam  imahe  | 3.  Ruyo  dhurd  ’si  ughfine  vasoh  rusir  ajuha  | 
dhivato  dhivalo  takhd  \ 4.  Pdshanaih  nu  ajdivam  upa  stoshuma  vdjinam  | 
srasur  yo  jdrah  uehyate  \ 5.  Mdlur  didhithum  abravaih  svasur  jdrah 
srinotu  nah  \ bhrdta  Indrasya  sakhu  mama  \ 6.  A ajusah  Pdshanam  rathe 
nisfimbh&s  te  janasriyam  | detain  vahantu  bibhratah  \ 

“ 1.  Come  hither,  glowing  god,  the  deliverer,  may  we  meet;  be  the 
charioteer  of  our  rite.  2.  We  seek  riches  from  thee,  the  most  skilful 
of  charioteers,  the  god  with  braided  hair,  the  lord  of  great  wealth,  and 
our  friend.  3.  Thou  art  a stream  of  opulence,  a heap  of  riches,  o glow- 
ing deity,  drawn  by  goats,  and  the  friend  of  every  devout  contemplator. 

1,1  Sayan, "i  says  that  this  verse  ia  to  be  mattered  by  a man  seeking  for  lost  property 
(nashfa-dhanam  anvichhatd  etui  japyam),  and  refers  to  Grihya  Sutras,  iii.  9.  He 
understands  the  wise  man  of  one  who  shall  point  out  the  mode  of  recovering  such 
property. 

8,5  Sco  Prof.  Wilson’s  note  in  loco.  Suyana  explains : “ May  we  by  [the  favour 
of]  Pushan  meet  with  u man  who  shall  shew  us  the  house  in  which  our  lost  cattle  arc." 

12 
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4.  Let  us  praiso  Piislian,  the  god  drawn  by  goats,  the  giver  of  food, 
who  is  called  the  lover  of  his  sister.17*  5.  I address  the  husband  of  his 
mother ; 177  may  ho  hear  us,  the  lover  of  his  sister,  the  brother  of  Indra, 
and  my  friend.  6.  May  the  surefooted1”  goats,  supporting  Pushan,  the 
god  who  visits  mankind,  bring  him  hither  upon  his  chariot.” 
vi.  56,  1.  J«A  eiuim  udidesati  “ iarambhud  ” iti  Pushanam  | na  Una 
dem A udise  | 2.  Uta  gha  ta  rathitamah  sakhyd  satpatir  yujd  \ Indro 
i fitrdni  jighnalt  | 3 (Nir.  ii.  6).  Uta  adah  parasite  gavi  liras  chakraui 
hiranyayam  | ni  airayad  rathitamah  | 4.  Yad  adya  ted  purushfu/a  bra- 
vdma  dasra  manlnmah  \ tat  iu  no  mannia  sudhaya  | 5.  Imam  cha  no 
gaveshanaiii  sulaye  tUhadho  ganam  | unit  Puihann  asi  irutah  | 6.  A ta 
trastim  Imahs  dreaghum  updvasum  | adya  cha  sarcatdtaye  scab  cha  tarta- 
tdtaye  | 

“ 1.  By  him  who  designates  Pushan  by  saying  ‘this  is  the  cater  of 
meal  and  butter,'  the  god  cannot  be  described.  2.  Indra  too,  the  lord 
of  the  good,  the  most  skilful  of  charioteers,  Beeks  to  slay  his  enemies  in 
company  with  his  friend.  3.  And  this  most  skilful  charioteer  drove 
that  golden  wheel  of  the  sun  through  the  speckled  cloud.171  4.  Accom- 
plish for  us,  o wonder-working  and  wise  deity,  that  desire  which  we 
shall  address  to  thee  to-duy.  5.  And  direct  this  exploring  band  of  ours 
to  the  attainment  of  their  object : for,  Pushan,  thou  are  renowned  afar. 
6.  Wo  seek  thy  blessing,  which  drives  away  calamity,  and  brings 
opulence  near,  for  full  prosperity  to-day,  and  for  full  prosperity  to- 
morrow.” 

vi.  57,  1.  Indra  nu  Pushand  **  vayam  sakhydya  tvastaye  huvema  tdja- 
sdtaye  | 2.  Somam  any  ah  updsadat  pdtave  chamvoh  sutam  | karambham 

ns  Ushas,  according  to  Suyana ; and  SQrji,  according  to  Prof.  Roth.  Sec  the  last 
verse  of  vi.  58,  below. 

311  Suyana  renders  matuh  by  nirmutryah  ratreh,  “ the  constructrcss,  Night." 

1,8  Roth,  ».».  says  niirintbha  perhaps  means  “ sicher  auftretend ; " Wilson  renders 
“ harnessed ; " Suyana  nisratbya  tambadbya  hartarah.  All  seems  guess  work. 

• 171  Prof.  Roth  translates  this  verse  as  follows  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 

p.  19  : “ Er  hat  dort  durch  den  krausen  Wolkenzug  der  Sonne  goldenes  Rad  hin- 
durchgelenkt,  der  trefliebe  Fuhrmann  (Puschan).  11  He  has  guided  the  golden  wheel 
of  the  sun  through  the  curled  train  of  clouds,  the  excellent  driver  (l’ushan)."  In  his 
Lexicon  he  renders  the  word  panuha  by  “ variegated,”  etc. 

**  Compare  iii.  57,  2,  and  vi.  17,  11,  where  Pushan  and  Vishnu  arc  said  to  have 
purified  three  bowls  of  Soma  for  Indra  (PwAu  Yishnus  Irinisa  ratlin  dhdvan  irUra- 
hanam  midtram  anti  um  as  mat). 

181  iii.  62  7. 
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ant/ah  ichhati  | 3.  Ajuh  anyasya  vahnayo  harl  anyasya  sambhritu  | 
tdbhydih  vritlrdni  jighnate  | 4.  Yad  Indro  anayad  rito  mahir  apo  rri- 
shantamah  | iatra  Pushd  ’ bhavat  sachd  | 5.  Turn  Pushnah  sumalim 
vayam  r rikshasya  pra  vayum  iva  \ Indrasya  cha  d rabhumahe  | 6.  Ut 
Pdshanam  yuvdmahe  abhiiun  iva  sdrathih  \ mahyai  Indram  svastaye  \ 

“ 1.  Let  us  invoke  Indra  and  Pushan  to  be  our  friends,  to  bloss  us 
and  to  grant  us  food.  2.  Of  these  two  gods,  the  one  (Indra)  comes  to 
drink  the  soma  poured  out  from  the  ladles,  and  the  other  (Pushan) 
desires  meal  and  butter.  3.  Goats  convey  the  one,  and  two  harnessed 
brown  horses  the  other : borne  by  them  he  seeks  to  slay  his  enemies. 
4.  When  the  most  vigorous  Indra  brought  the  great  flowing  waters, 
Pushan  was  there  with  him.  5.  We  lay  hold  of  that  goodwill  of 
Pushan  and  of  Indra,  as  we  seize  the  branch  of  a tree.  6.  We  stir  up 
Pushan  and  Indra  to  bring  us  great  prosperity,  as  a charioteer  shakos 
his  reins.” 

vi.  58,  1 (=  S.Y.  i.  75).  S'ukraih  te  anyad  yajatam  te  anyad  vishurupe 
ahani  dyaur  it  ftti  \ visvuh  hi  mdydh  avasi  tvadhdvo  bhadrd  te  Pushann 
iha  rutir  astu  | 2.  Ajdsiah  pasupdh  vdjapastyo  dhiyamjinvo  bhuvane 
vis  re  arpitah  | ash  (r  dm  Pushd  sithirum  udvarlrrijat  tanchakthuno  bhu- 
r and  devah  lyate  \ 3.  Yds  te  Pushan  ndvo  antah  samudre  hiranyaylr 
antarihhe  charanti  \ tdbhir  yusi  dutyafn  suryatya  kdmena  krita sravah 
ichhamunah  | 4.  Pushd  subandhur  divah  a prithivydh  i/aspatir  maghavd 
dasmararchdh  | yarn  deed  so  adaduh  Surydyai  kdmena  kritaih  tavasam 
tvancham  | 

“ 1.  One  of  thine  (appearances)  is  bright,  the  other  is  venorable ; thy 
two  periods  are  diverse ; thou  art  like  Dyaus : for,  o self-dependent 
god,  thou  cxercisest  all  wondrous  powers.  0 Pushan,  may  thy  gifts 
be  beneficent.  2.  Borne  by  goats,  guardian  of  cattle,  lord  of  a house 
overflowing  with  plenty,  an  inspirer  of  the  soul,  abiding  within  tho 
whole  creation,  Pushan  has  grasped  his  relaxed  goad ; the  god  mores 
onward  beholding  all  creatures.  3.  With  those  golden  ships  of  thine, 
which  sail  across  the  aerial  ocean,  thou  actest  as  tho  messenger  of  the 
Sun,  desiring  food,  o god,  subdued  by  love.  4.  Pushan  is  the  close 
associate  of  [or  the  bond  uniting  ?]  heaven  and  earth,  tho  lord  of 
nourishment,  the  magnificent,  of  wondrous  lustre.  Him,  vigorous  and 
rapid,  subdued  by  love,  the  gods  gave  to  Suryii.” 

se*  See  nest  verse,  and  ri.  49,  8,  where  the  some  phrase  occurs. 
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In  ii.  40,  Soma  and  Pushan  are  celebrated  conjointly  as  the  gene- 
rators of  wealth,  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  born  preservers  of  the 
world,  and  as  made  by  the  gods  the  centre-point  of  immortality  ( Soma - 
p unhand  jananu  raylnum  jananu  diro  jananCt  ppithirydh  \jdtau  visvasya 
bhuvamuya  gopau  dnuh  akrinvann  amritasya  ndbhim,  verse  1) ; they  hide 
the  hated  darkness  (imau  tamdmsi guhatum  ajusbfhu,  ibid.  2);  they  impel 
the  chariot  with  seven  wheels  which  traverses  the  air,  but  is  not  all- 
pervading,  which  revolves  in  all  directions,  is  yoked  by  the  mind,  and 
shines  with  seven  rays  ( Somupdshand  rajaso  vimunam  taptathakram 
ratham  avisraminvam  | dshutrilam  nianatu  yujyamdnam  lam  jimatho 
rrUhand  pancharasmim,  verse  3) ; the  one  of  them  (Pushan)  is  said  to 
make  his  abode  in  the  heaven,  the  other  (Soma)  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
air  (did  anyo  sadanairi  chakrt  uchchd  prithivydm  anyo  adhi  antarikshe, 
verse  4) ; the  one  (Soma)  to  have  generated  all  creatures,  and  the  other 
(Pushan)  to  move  onward  beholding  the  universe  (vihdni anyo  bhuvand 
jajuna  tisiam  anyo  abhtchakshunah  eti,  verse  5). 

In  the  concluding  verse  of  R.V.  i.  138,  the  poet  tells  Pushan  that  he 
seeks  with  gentle  hymns  to  attract  his  attention,  and  that  he  does  not 
treat  the  god  with  haughtiness  or  contempt,  or  reject  his  friendship  ( o tu 
It'd  vaijritlmahi  stomebhir  dasma  tddhubhih  | na  hi  Ivd  Puihann  atimanye 
ughrine  na  te  lakhyam  apahnuve). 

In  x.  26,  he  is  said  to  be  the  fulfiller  of  prayers,  and  the  stimulator 
of  sages  ( maiinam  cha  sddhanaih  viprdndiit  cha  udhavam,  verse  4);  to  be 
the  promoter  ”3  of  sacrifices,  to  impel  the  horses  of  chariots,  to  be  a 
rishi  friendly  to  men,  and  a protecting  friend  of  the  wise  man  ( pratyar - 
dhir  yajndndm  asrahayo  rathdnum  \ fishih  ta  yo  manurhito  viprasya 
yavayal-sakhah,  verse  5),  the  unshaken  friend,  bom  of  old,  of  every 
suppliant  (vikasya  arthinah  sakhd  tanegdh  anapachyutah). 

583  Prof.  Roth,  i.v.  thinks  the  word  pratyardhi,  which  occnrs  also  in  1. 1,  6,  may 
mean  “ entitled  to  the  half  of,’’  “ having  an  equal  share  in.”  Compare  abhy-ardka- 
yajean  above,  p.  172,  and  note. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

USHAS. 

This  goddess,  who  corresponds  to  the  'Han  (JEolic  Avto?)  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Aurora  of  the  Latins,  is  a favourite  object  of  cele- 
bration with  the  poets  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  the  hymns  addressed  to 
her  are  among  the  most  beautiful — if  not  the  most  beautiful — in  the 
entire  collection.  The  following  are  those  which  are  specially  dedi- 
cated to  her  honour,  viz.,  i.  48;  i.  49;  i.  92;  i.  113;  i.  123;  i.  124; 
iii.  61 ; iv.  51  ; iv.  52  ; v.  79;  v.  80;  vi.  64  ; vi.  65  ; vii.  75-81 ; 
x.  172.  She  is  also  invoked  or  referred  to  in  numerous  detached  verses. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Ushas  is  described  and  cele- 
brated, I shall  quote  the  larger  portion  of  three  hymns,  of  which  the 
second  and  third  aro  more  remarkable  than  the  first  (introducing  here 
and  there  some  parallel  passages  from  other  quarters),  and  I shall 
afterwards  give  a summary  of  the  principal  attributes  and  functions 
which  are  attributed  to  her. 

(1)  Three  hymns  to  TJshas. 

i.  48,  1.  Saha  tumena  nah  Usho  vi  uchha  duhitar  Dicah  \ saha  dyum- 
nena  brihatd  vibhdvari  rdyd  devi  ddsvati  | 2.  Aicavatir  gomatir  visva- 
suvido  bhuri  chyavanta  vastave  \ udiraya  prati  mu  sunritdh  ushai  choda 
rudho  maghonum  | 3.  Uvdsa  us  huh  uchhdt  cha  nu  devl  jiru  rathunum  \ 
ye  asyuh  ucharaneshu  dadhrire  samudre  na  iravasyavah  | 4.  Usho  ye  te 
ydmeshu  yunjate  mano  ddnuya  surayah  \ attruha  tat  kanvah  eshum  kan- 
ratamo  ndma  grindti  nrindm  \ 5.  A gha  yosheva  sdnart  us  huh  yuti  pra- 
bhunjall  | jarayantl  vrijanam  padvad  xyate  ut  pdtayali  pakshinah  | 6.  Vi 
yd  srijati  samanam  vi  arthinah  padaih  na  veti  odall  | vayo  nakis  te  pap- 
tirdmsah  dsate  ryushtau  vdjinivati  \ [i.  124,  12  =•  vi.  64,  4.  Ut  te  vayai 
chid  casater  apaptan  narai  cha  ye  pitubhujo  cyushfau  | see  also  i.  48,  9], 
i.  48,  7.  Esha  ayukta  pardvatah  suryasyodayandd  adhi  \ iatam  rathebhih 
subhagd  ushuh  iyam  vi  ydti  abhi  mdnushun  \ 8.  Fiham  asyuh  nanuma 
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chakshase  jagaj  jyotish  krinoti  siinar I | apa  dcesho  maghonl  duhitu  dicah 
uthuh  uchhad  apa  sridhah  \ 9.  Uthah  d bhdhi  bhdnund  chandrena  duhitar 
dicah  | dtahantl  bhuri  asmabhyam  laubhagam  ryuchhanti  dicithfishu  | 
10.  Viivasya  hi  jicanam  prdnanam  tee  vi  yad  uchhasi  tsunari  | id  no 
rathena  bfihatd  vibhdeari  send  hi  chitramaghe  hacam  | [i.  49,  1.  Utho 
bhadrebhir  d gahi  divas  chid  rochandd  adhi  \ vuhantu  arunapsarah  upa 
tvd  tomino  griham  | 2.  Suprsatam  aukhaih  ratham  yam  adhyasthuh  u«has 
team  | tena  susraratam  janam  pruca  adya  duhitar  dicah  | vi.  65,  2.  Vi 
tad  yayur  arunayugbhir  aha  is  chitram  bhunti  ushasai  chandrarathdh  | 
vii.  75,  6.  Prati  dyutdndm  aruskdto  ahui  ehitrdh  adrisrann  ushatam 
tahantah  \ ydli  iubhrd  viscapisd  rathena  |j.  i.  48,  12.  Fiicdn  decdn  d 
caha  somapUaye  antarikshdd  ushat  team  | 

“ 1.  Dawn  on  us  with  prosperity,  o Tishas,  daughter  of  the  sty, 
with  great  glory,  o luminous  and  bountiful  goddess,  with  riches.  2. 
(Theso  dawns)  bringing  horses  and  cows,  and  all-bestowing,  have 
oftentimes  hastened  to  shine.*®*  Awake  for  me  joyful  voices  (or  hymns)*®* 
o Ushas,  and  send  us  the  wealth  of  the  magnificent.  8.  Ushas  has 
dawned  (before) ; let  her  now  dawn  (again),  the  goddess  who  impels 
our  chariots,  which  at  her  arrivals  aro  homo  forward,  like  wealth- 
seekers  in  the  ocean.*8*  4.  Kanva,  tho  chief  of  his  race,  hero  celebrates 
tho  name  of  those  wise  men  who  at  thy  approaches,  o Tishas,  direct 
their  thoughts  to  liberality.  5.  Like  an  active  woman,  Tishas  advances 
cherishing®7  (all  things) ; she  hastens  on  arousing  footed  creatures,®8  and 

151  The  word  ratlarc  is  so  rendered  by  Benfcy.  Sec  his  translation,  in  loco,  and 
his  Glossary  to  the  Sama-vcda,  i.er.  nth,  and  rat,  and  castu  ; and  Roth  t.v.  ash.  2. 

*5*  Benfey  renders  sunritah  hero  by  “ Herrlichkciten,”  1 glorious  things ; ' but  in 
i.  92,  7,  and  i.  113,  12,  ho  translates  the  same  word  by  “beautiful  hymns."  A note 
on  it  by  Professor  Aufrccht  will  bo  found  further  on. 

*s*  Tho  sense  of  dudhrire  in  this  clause  is  not  very  clear.  Prof.  Wilson  renders 
after  Suyana : “ chariots,  which  are  harnessed  at  her  coming ; as  those  who  are 
desirous  of  wealth  send  ships  to  sea.”  Prof.  Bcnfoy  explains : “ carts,  which  roll  at 
her  approach,  like  wealth -seekers  in  the  sea  ; " l.#.,  as  he  adds  in  a note  : “ Tho 
waggons  full  of  wealth  are  driven  hither  by  the  dawn ; they  are  so  full  as  to  reel  and 
swing  about.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  sense  can  be  extracted  from  the  words. 

*M7  Sayana  makes  prabhuijatl  — prakarthrna  tarvam  pain j anti.  Benfey  renders 
it  " ruling,"  and  Roth  t.v.  “ rendering  service." 

Professors  Benfey  and  Bollensen  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  483)  both  explain 
jnrayantl  here  in  the  sense  of  “setting  iu  motion,"  or  “arousing,"  the  former  deriv. 
ing  it  from  tho  root  jar,  “to  hasten,"  and  the  latter  from  jar  = gar,  “to  wake.” — 
See  Bollcnscn’s  remarks  in  pp.  463-465.  In  other  places,  as  we  shall  sec,  and  as  ho 
allows,  it  must  be  rendered  “ making  old." 
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makes  the  birds  fly  aloft.  6.  She  sends  forth  both  the  active  and  the 
beggars  (to  their  occupation) ; lively,  she  loves  not  to  stand  still ; the 
flying  birds  no  longer  rest  after  thy  dawning,  o bringer  of  food.®' 
[i.  1 24,  1 2.  The  birds  fly  up  from  their  nests,  and  men  seeking  food, 
leave  their  homes.]  7.  She  has  yoked  (her  horses)  from  the  remote 
rising-place  of  the  sun ; this  auspicious  TJshas  advances  towards  men 
with  a hundred  chariots.  8.  Everything  that  moves  bows  down  before 
her  glance  ; the  active  goddess  creates  light ; by  her  appearance  the 
magnificent  daughter  of  the  sky  drives  away  our  haters ; Ushas  has 
repelled  our  enemies.  9.  Shine  forth,  TJshas,  daughter  of  the  sky  with 
brilliant  radiance,  bringing  to  us  abundant  prosperity,  dawning  upon 
our  devotions.  10.  In  thee,  when  thou  dawnest,  o lively  goddess,  is  the 
lifo  and  the  breath  of  all  creatures ; resplendent  on  thy  massive  car  hear 
our  invocation,  [i.  49,  1.  Come,  TJshas,  even  from  the  light  of  the  sky, 
by  auspicious  (paths) ; let  the  ruddy  (horses)  bring  thee  to  the  house 
of  the  offerer  of  soma.  2.  Protect  to-day,  o TJshas,  daughter  of  the 
sky,  the  prosperous  man  with  that  beautifully  formed  and  pleasant 
chariot  on  which  thou  standest.  vi.  65,  2.  They  went  apart  with 
their  ruddy-yoked  horses;  the  Dawns  on  the  luminous  cars  shine 
brilliantly,  vii.  75,  6.  The  bright  and  ruddy  steeds  were  beheld 
bearing  onward  the  shining  TJshas.  The  lustrous  goddess  moves  in  a 
chariot  beautified  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments],  i.  48,  12.  TJshas, 
bring  all  the  gods  to  drink  our  soma.” 

i.  92,  1 (=”S.V.  ii.  1105).  Etdh  u ty&h  Ushatah  kctum  akrata  puree 
’rdhe  rajato 250  bhunum  anjate  \ nithkrinvdnuh  uyudhdniva  dhrithnavah 
prati  gdvo  aruthir  yanti  matarah  j 2(«*  S.V.  ii.  1106).  Ud  apaptann 
arunuh  bhunavo  vrithd  ttdyujo  aruthir  yah  ayukshata  \ akrann  mhuto 
vayundni  purcathd  rusantam  bhunum  aruthir  aii&rayuh  | 3 (=,S.V.  ii. 
1107).  Archanti  nurir  apato  na  cithfibhih  tamunena  yojanena  u pard- 
vatah  | itham  vahantih  tukrite  tudunace  viSvd  id  aha  yajamanaya  tun- 
rate  | 4.  Adhi  pesdmti  vapate  nritur  tva  apornute  vakthah  usreva  bar- 
jaham  | jyotir  vihatmai  bhuvanuya  kfinvati  gdvo  na  vrajarh  vi  ushuh 

5SS  tujimtati  is  explained  by  Yaska,  Nir.  xi.  26,  and  xii.  6,  by  annavati ; and  by 
Guyana  on  R.V.  i.  3,  10,  by  annarat-kriyurati,  “ mistress  of  rites  possessing  food.” 
These  senses  of  the  word  seem  uncertain. 

190  Compare  i.  124,  61 : puree  Wdhe  rajuso  aptyasya  yaedtn  janilri  okrita  pro 
ktlum  | “ The  mother  of  tbc  cows  has  displayed  her  signal  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho 
watery  firmament.” 
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dear  tamah  | [i.  123,  10.  Kanyeva  tanvtl  idsaddnd  ethi  devi  deram 
iyakthamdnam  \ taihsmayamunu  yuvatih  purastad  uvir  vakshumsi  krinushe 
vibhdti  | 11.  Susankuid  mdtrimrishjeva  yoshd  at  it  tanrafn  krinushe 
driie  kam  \ i.  124,  4 ( — Nirukta,  iv.  10).  Upo  adarii  iundhyuvo  na 
raktho  nodhuh  hdvir  akrita  priydni  | admatad  na  tatato  bodhayantl 
iaivattami 1 ay  at  punar  eyushlndm  | 7 ( — Nir.  iii.  5).  Alhruld  ha  pum- 
tah  eti  pratich I garttilrug  ha  tanayt  dhanaiium  | jdyeva  pat  ye  uiali 
tiled  tab  uthah  hatreta  ni  rin\te  apsah  | v.  80,  5.  Ethd  sulhrd  na  tamo 
viddna  urdhteva  tndtl  driiaye  no  asthdt  | vi.  64,  2.  Avir  vaktliah  krinuthe 
iumbhamdnd  deti  rochamdnd  mahobhih  | compare  v.  80,  46],  i.  92,  5. 
Prati  archih  ruiad  atyuh  adarii  vi  lish(hate  budhate  krithnam  abhvam  m | 
ttaruih  na  peso  tidatheshu  anjan  chitraih  dico  duhitu  bhunum  asret  | 
6.  Aldrithma  tamatat  pdram  atya  uthah  uehhantl  vayund  krinoti  | iriye 
ehhando  na  tmayate  vibhuli  eupratiku  taumanatdya  ajigah  | 7.  Bhutvatl 
nelrl  tiinritundm  divah  stave  duhitu  Ootamebhih  \ prajdvato  nrivaio  asta- 
budhydn  usho  goagrdn  upa  mdsi  vdjun  | 8.  Ilshat  tarn  aiydih  yasatam 
tuviruth  dasapratargam  rayim  aivabudhyam  \ sudamsasu  iravasd  yd  e» 
bhdti  rdjaprasutd  tubhage  brihantam  j 9.  Viivuni  devi  bhuvanu  ’bhicha- 
kshya  pratichi  chakthur  urviyd  vibhdti  | viivam  jivam  eharate  bodhayantl 
vihatya  vdcham  acidat  mandyoh  | 10.  Punah  punar  jdyamdnu  ■*  purunl 
tamdnam  varnam  abhi  iumbhamund  | ivaghniva  kritnur  vijah  dmindnu 
martasya  devi  jarayanti  uyuh  | 11.  Vydrnatl  dico  anlun  abodhi  upa  tea- 
tdram  sanutar  yuyoti  | praminati  manuthyd  yuguni  yoshd  jdrasya  cha- 
kshatd  tibhuti  | [i.  115,  2.  Suryo  derim  Ushasham  roehamdndm  maryo 
na  yothdtn  abhi  eti paichdt  | vii.  75,  4.  Dico  duhitu  bhuvanasya  patnl  | 
5.  Vdjinlvati  suryasya  yoshd~\.  i.  92,  12.  Paidn  na  chiird  subhagd 
prathdnu  sindhur  na  kthodah  urviyd  vi  aivait  | aminati  daivyuni  vratuni 
suryasya  cheli  raimibhir  driiunu  | 13.  Ushas  tat  chitram  ubhara  atma- 
bhyam  vdjinlvati  \ yena  tokaih  cha  tanayaiii  cha  dhdmahe  | 14.  Usho  adyeha 
gomati  aivdvati  vibhdvari  \ mad  asme  vi  uchha  sunrituvati  | 15.  Yukthta 
hi  vdjinlvati  aivdn  adya  arurtdn  uthah  \ atha  no  viird  saubhagdni  dvaha  | 

551  Compare  R.V.  ix.  96,  20. 

M Compare  iv.  51,  9 : Guhantlh  abhvam  asitam  ruiadbhir  iukrat  tanubhih  iueha- 
yak  | "The  bright  lucid  Dawns  concealing  the  black  abyss  with  their  radiant  bodies.” 

**»  Compare  i.  123,  2 : Uchchi  vi  akhyad  yuvatih  punarbhuk  | “ The  youthful 
(goddess)  born  anew,  has  shone  forth  on  high.”  iii.  61,  1 : Purani  devi  yuvatih 
purandhir  anu  i rataiii  charati  | 11  Thou,  o goddess,  old,  (and  yet)  young,  wise, 
niovost  at  thy  will.” 
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“1.  These  Dawns  have  become  conspicuous;  they  display  their 
lustre  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  like  bold  warriors  drawing  forth 
their  weapons,  the  ruddy  mother-cows  advance.  2.  The  rosy  beams 
have  flashed  up  spontaneously ; they  have  yoked  the  self-yoked  ruddy 
cows.  The  Dawns,  as  of  old,  have  brought  us  consciousness  ; the  red 
cows  have  assumed  a brilliant  lustre.  3.  Like  women  active  in  their 
occupations,  they  shine  from  afar  along  a common  track,  bringing  sus- 
tenance to  the  pious  and  liberal  worshipper,  and  all  things  to  the  man 
who  offers  libations  of  soma.  4.  Tishas,  like  a dancer,  puts  on  her  gay 
attire ; she  displays  her  bosom  as  a cow  its  udder : creating  light  for 
all  the  world,  she  has  dissipated  the  darkness,  as  cattle  (abandon)  their 
stall. [i.  123,  10.  Like  a maid  triumphing235  in  her  (beautiful)  form, 
thou,  goddess,  advancest  to  meet  the  god  who  seeks  after  thee  (the  sun) ; 
smiling,  youthful,  and  resplendent,  thou  unveilest  thy  bosom  in  front 
11.  Like  a fair  girl  adorned  by  her  mother,  thou  displayest  thy  body  to 
the  beholder,  i.  124,  4.  She  has  been  beheld  like  the  bosom  of  a bright 
maiden.23*  Like  Nodhas,2”  she  has  revealed  things  that  we  love. 
Awaking  the  sleepers  like  an  inmate  of  the  house,  she  has  come,  the 
most  perpetual  of  all  the  fomales  who  have  returned.  7.  As  a woman 
who  has  no  brother  appears  in  presence  of  (another)  man,  as  a man 
mounted  on  a chariot  goes  forth  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  a loving  wifo 
shews  herself  to  her  husband,  so  does  TJshas,  as  it  were,  smiling, 
reveal  her  form.23*  v.  80,  6.  She  displays  her  person  like  a fuir 


254  “As  cattle  of  their  own  accord  go  quickly  to  their  own  cowpen  ” — SSvnna. 
" As  cows  open  their  stall  ” — Denfey.  See  his  note  in  loco. 

2,5  The  word  so  rendered  is  lataddnS. — Siyaua  explains  it  “ becoming  manifest.” 
The  word,  however,  as  appears  from  the  context,  as  well  as  other  passages  in  which 
it  occurs,  i.  83,  13;  i.  116,2;  i.  124,6;  i.  141,9;  vii.  98,4;  vii.  104,24;  x. 
120,  6,  has  evidently  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Roth,  in  lllust.  of  Nir.  p.  83,  where 
he  renders  it  by  “ triumphing,”  in  i.  33,  13,  and  x.  120,  6.  In  the  passage  before  us 
he  makes  it  mean  “distinguished  by  beauty.”  Benfey  explains  it  by  “triumphing" 
in  i.  33,  13,  and  i.  116,  2.  His  translation  of  the  R.V.  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
118th  hymn  of  the  1st  Maudala. 

222  Siiyana,  following  Yaska,  explains  dundhyun  mt  vakthah,  as  the  “rays  on  the 
breast  of  the  sun,"  or  as  “the  breast  of  a particular  white  water  bird.’’  Roth,  lllust. 
of  Nir.  p.  44,  translates  “ as  the  breast  of  a pure  virgin.” 

2,7  This  is  the  namo  of  a Rishi.  Roth  thinks  it  may  be  an  appellative  here. 
Muller,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  p.  107,  thinks  it  may  have  tho  general  meaning  of  poet. 

2,9  Roth,  lllust.  of  Nir.  p.  26,  says  “ The  sense  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  : ” as  a 
brotberless  maiden,  who  after  her  father's  death  has  no  longer  any  home,  turns  more 
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woman,  like  one  rising  out  of  the  water  in  which  she  has  been  bathing, 
vi.  64, 2.  Thou,  full  of  brightness,  displayest  thy  bosom,  o goddess,  shin- 
ing in  thy  glory],  i.  92,  5.  Her  bright  ray  has  been  perceived;  it  ex- 
tends and  pierces  the  black  abyss.  The  daughter  of  the  Sky  has  assumed 
a brilliant  glow,  like  the  decorations  of  the  sacrificial  post  on  festivals. 
6.  We  have  crossed  over  this  darkness ; Ushas  dawning  restores  con- 
sciousness ; radiant,  she  smiles  like  a flatterer  seeking  his  own  advan- 
tage ; fair  in  her  aspect,  she  has  awakened  all  creatures  to  cheerful- 
ness. 7.  The  shining  daughter  of  the  skies,  leader  of  cheerful  voices 
(or  hymns), has  been  lauded  by  the  Ootamas.  Ushas,  thou  distri- 
butes! resources  in  offspring,  men,  horses,  and  kine.  8.  Blessed  Ushas, 
thou  who,  animated  by  strength,  shinest  forth  with  wonderful  riches, 
may  I obtain  that  renowned  and  solid  wealth,  which  consists  in  stout 
sons,  numerous  slaves,  and  horses.  9.  Directing  her  eyes  towards  all 
creatures,  the  goddess  shines  before  them  far  and  wide.  Bousing  into 
motion  every  living  thing,  she  notices  the  voice  of  every  adorer.  10. 
Born  again  and  again,  though  ancient,  shining  with  an  ever  uniform 
hue,  (she  goes  on)  wasting  away  the  life  of  mortals,  carrying  it  away 
as  a clever  gambler  the  stakes.*"  11.  She  is  perceived  revealing  the 
ends  of  the  sky ; she  chases  far  away  her  sister  (Night).  Wearing  out 
the  lives  of  men,  tho  lady  shines  with  the  light  of  her  lover  (the  sun), 
[i.  115,  2.  The  sun  follows  the  shining  goddess  Ushas,  as  a man,  com- 
ing after,  approaches  a woman,  vii.  75,  4.  Daughter  of  the  Sky, 
mistress  of  the  world,  food-providing  wife  of  tho  Bun.]  L 92,  12. 
Tho  bright,  and  blessed  goddess  has  widely  diffused  her  rays,  as 
if  she  were  driving  forth  cattle  in  various  directions,  or  as  a river 

boldly  to  men,  as  a warrior  on  a chariot  goes  forth  proudly  to  conquer  booty  (comp, 
ix.  96,  20),  as  a decorated  wife  in  presence  of  her  husband,  so  Ushas  unveils  before 
tho  eyes  of  men  all  her  beauty,  smiling  as  it  were  in  the  sure  consciousness  of  its  over- 
powering cfTcct.”  This  explanation  seems  to  express  well  the  import  of  the  word 
•uiWdnd  as  interpreted  in  a previous  note. 

359  See  above,  note  285. 

300  Siiyana  takes  ivaghni  for  a “fowler’s  wifo”  ( ryadha-ttrT ),  and  vijah  for 
“ birds."  See  Wilson  in  loco.  Benfey  takes  vijah  for  “ dice,”  and  explains  the 
clause  as  denoting  a cunning  gambler  who  tampers  with  the  dice,  by  shaving  them 
down.  Seo  his  note.  Bollenscn,  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  464,  translates : “ as  a 
fortunate  gamester  carries  off  the  gains."  The  phrase  v{jah  iva  ii  minati  occurs  again 
in  R.V.  ii.  125,  where  Suymja  takes  vijah  for  udvtjakah,  “a  vexer.”  So  uncertain 
are  his  explanations ! 
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rolling  down  its  floods  ; maintaining  the  ordinances  of  the  gods,  she 
is  perceived,  made  visible  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  13.  Ushas,  provider 
of  food,  bring  us  that  brilliant  fortune  whereby  we  may  possess  off- 
spring. 14.  Ushas,  resplendent,  awaking  cheerful  voices  (or  hymns), 
dawn  richly  upon  us  to-day,  bringing  cows  and  horses.  15.  Yoke  to- 
day, Ushas,  thy  ruddy  steeds,  and  then  bring  us  all  blessings.” 

i.  113,  1 (=S.V.  ii.  1099;  Nir.  ii.  19).  Idarn  b~esh(h<im  jyotishdiii 
jtjotir  ug at  chilrah  praketo  ajanislifa  vibhvd  \ yathd  prasutu  Saeituh 
saeitya  eva  rutri  Ushase  yonim  araik  \ [i.  124,  8 Seasd  seasre  jyd- 
yasyai  yonim  araig  apaiti  my dh  pratichakshya  »Vo]  i.  113,  2 ( =» 
S.V.  ii.  1100;  Nir.  ii.  20).  RuSadvatsd  rukati  hetyd  dgdd  araig  u 
krishna  tadandni  asydh  | samunabandhu  amrite  andchl  dydtd  v arnaih 
charatah  dminane  | 3 (=  S.V.  ii.  1101).  Samdno  adhvd  svasror  anan- 
tas  tarn  anyd  ’nyd  charato  deeaSish(e  \ na  methele  na  tashfhatuh  sumeke 
naktothdshu  samanasu  virupe  | 4.  Rhuseati  netri  sunritunum  acheti 
chitra  v i %duro  nah  dvah  \ prurpya  jagad  r i u no  rayo  akhyad  ushuh 
ajigar  Ihuvandni  vised  | [i.  48,  15.  Usho  yad  adya  Ihdnund  vi 

dcdrdv  finavo  divah  \ ityudi']  i.  113,  5.  JihmaSyc  charitave  maghorii 
dbhogaye  ishfaye  ruye  u team  | dabhram  pakyadbhyah  urciyd  vi 
chakshs  us/uih  ajigar  bhurandni  viivd  \ 6.  Kshaltrdya  team  Sravase  team 
mahiyai  ishtaye  team  artham  iva  team  ityai  | visadridu  jieitd  'bhipra- 
ehakshe  ushuh  ajigar  bhueandni  vised  | 7.  Eshd  divo  duhitd  pralyadarsi 
ryuehhanli  yueatih  iukravdsuh 301  | vifaasyeidnd  pdrlhivasya  vaseah  usho 
adycha  subhags  vi  uchlia  | 8.  Parity  at  hid  m arm  eli  pdthah  dyatindm 
prathamd  dadcatinum  | vyuehhanti  jleam  udirayanti  ushuh  mpitam  kaih 
chana  lodhayantl  | [i.  123,  8.  Sadrisir  adya  sadriSlr  id  u dvo  dirgharh 
sachants  Varunasya  dhuma  | anaeadyds  triihdatam  yojanuni  ekaikd  kra- 
liim  pari  yanti  sadyah  \ 9.  Junali  ahnah  prathamasyo  ndma  dukru  krish- 
niid  ajanishfa  dvillchl  \ ritasya  yoshd  na  mindti  dhuma  ahar  ahar  nish- 
kritam  acharanti]  i.  113,  9.  Usho  yad  agnim  samidhs  chakartha  vi  yad 
or ad  chakshasu  suryasya  \ yad  mdnushdn  yakshyamunun  ajigas  tad  deceshu 
chakrishe  bhadram  apnah  \ 10.  Kiyati  d tat  samayd  bhaeuti  yah  vyushur 
yui  cha  nunam  vyuchhdn  \ anu  purvuh  kripate  edeadd nu  pradidhyund 
josham  anydbhir  ydti  | 11.  lyus  to  ys  pdreatardm  apadyan  vyuchhantim 
whasam  mariyusah  | asmdbhir  u nu  pratichakshyd  abhud  d u U yanti 

*”  Compare  vii.  77,  2 : Visvam  pradchi  sapralhah  ml  ait /tad  rusad  vino  bibhrati 
» u kraut  aieait. 
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ye  apa  lit  hu  paiyun  | 12.  Ydcayaddvtthd  ritapah  rilejah  tumndcarf 
tunn'/d  irayantl  | tumangalir  biihrall  decaritim  ihddya  Uthah  iretfha- 
tamd  vi  uchha  | 13.  Sokrat  purd  uthah  vi  ucdta  deil  a/ho  adya  idarh  r » 
or o maghonl  | a/ho  vi  uchha d ultariin  anu  dyun  ajara  ’mfitd  charati 
tvadhubhih  | 14.  Vi  anjibhir  dir  ah  dldtu  adyaud  apa  krithndm  nirnijam 
derl  dr  ah  | prabodhayanll  arunebhir  akvair  d uthah  yati  tuyuju  ra/hena  \ 
15.  Arahantl  pothyu  tdryani  ehi/ram  ketum  krinute  chckitund  | iyuthlndm 
upamu  idha/indm  vibhdtlndm  prathamn  uthah  ti  asvait  | [i.  124,  2. 
Amman  daivyuni  tra/ani  praminatl  manuthyd  yugdni  \ lyuthindm 
upamd  saka/lndm  dya/indm  prathamd  uthah  <y  adyaut  |]  i.  113,  16. 
Ud  irdhvam  jiro  atur  nah  a gad  apa  prdgdt  /amah  d jyo/ir  eti  \ araik 
pan/hdiii  yu/avt  Suryuya  aganma  yatra  pra/iran/t  ayuh  | 17.  SyCanaitd 
tachah  ud  iyar/ti  rahnih  stavuno  rtbhah  uthato  vibhu/lh  | adya  tad  uchha 
grinaU  maghoni  amt  dyur  ni  didlhi  prajdrat  \ 1 8.  Yah  gomatlr  utha- 
tah  tarvaclrdh  r yuchhan/i  duiuthe  martydya  | vdyor  iva  tunritdndm 
udarkt  tuh  a it  add  h ainacat  tomatu/ru  | 19.  Muid  dttdnam  Aditer  ani - 
ham  yajnaiya  ketur  briha/1  vi  bhdhi  \ praiat/ikrid  brahmane  no  ti  uchha 
d no  jane  janaya  visvacure  \ 20.  Yat  chitram  apnah  uthato  eahanti  Ijunuya 
iasamdnuya  bhadram  | tan  no  Mitro  Varuno  mdmalumtdm  Adilih  tindhuh 
jyithivi  uta  Dyauh  | 

“1.  “ This  light  has  arrived,  tho  greatest  of  all  lights ; the  glorious 
and  brilliant  illumination  has  been  born.  Inasmuch  as  sho  (Ushas) 
has  been  produced  for  the  production  of  Savitj-i,  the  Night  has 
made  way  for  Ushas.  [i.  124,  8.  The  sister  (Night)  has  made 
way  for  her  elder  sister  (Ushas)  ; and  departs,  after  sho  has,  as  it 
were,  looked  upon  her],  i.  113,  2.  The  fair  and  bright  Ushas, 
with  hor  bright  child  (the  Sun)  has  arrived  ; to  her  the  dark 
(Night)  has  relinquished  hor  abodes ; kindred  to  one  another,  im- 
mortal, alternating,  Day  and  Night  go  on  changing  colour.  3.  The 
same  is  tho  never-ending  path  of  the  two  sisters,  which  they  travel, 
commanded  by  tho  gods.  They  strive  not,  they  rest  not,  the  prolifio 
Night  and  Dawn,  concordant,  though  unlike.  4.  The  shining  Ushas, 
leader  of  joyful  voices  (or  hymns),  has  been  perceived ; she  has  opened 
for  us  the  doors  (of  the  sky) : setting  in  motion  all  moving  things, 
she  has  revealed  to  us  riches ; Ushas  has  awakened  all  creatures, 
[i.  48,  15.  Ushas,  as  thou  hast  by  thy  light  opened  to  us  the  two 
doors  of  heaven,  etc.]  i.  113,  5.  (Arousing)  the  prostrate  sleeper  to 
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more,  (impelling)  another  to  enjoyment,  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
(enabling)  those  who  see  but  a little  way,  to  see  far ; Ushas  has 
awakened  all  creatures.  6.  (Arousing)  one  to  seek  royal  power, 
another  to  follow  after  fame,  another  for  grand  efforts,  another  to 
pursue  as  it  were  his  particular  object, — Ushas  awakes  all  creatures  to 
consider  their  different  modes  of  life.  7.  She,  the  daughter  of  the  sky, 
has  been  beheld  breaking  forth,  youthful,  clad  in  shining  attire: 
mistress  of  all  earthly  treasures,  auspicious  Ushas,  shine  here  to-day. 
8.  Ushas  follows  the  track  of  the  Dawns  that  are  past,  and  is  the 
first  of  the  unnumbered  Dawns  that  are  to  come,  breaking  forth, 
arousing  life,  and  awaking  every  one  that  was  dead.  [i.  123,  8. 
Alike  to-day,  alike  to-morrow,  they  observe  the  perpetual  ordinance 
of  Varuna.  Spotless,  they  each  instantaneously  shoot  forward  thirty 
yojanas,  their  destined  task.50*  9.  Knowing  the  indication  of  the 
earliest  day,  the  bright,  the  lucid  (goddess)  has  been  bom  from  the 
black  (gloom).  The  female  docs  not  transgress  the  settled  ordinance, 
coming  day  by  day  to  the  appointed  place.]  i.  113,  9.  Inasmuch  as 
thou  hast  made  Agni  to  bo  kindled,  hast  shone  forth  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  hast  awakened  the  men  who  are  to  offer,  sacrifice,  thou 
hast  done  good  service  to  the  gods.  10.  How  great  is  the  interval 
that  lies  between*0  the  Dawns  which  have  arisen,  and  those  which 
are  yet  to  arise  ? Ushas  yearns  longingly  after  the  former  Dawns, 
and  gladly  goes  on  shining  with  the  others  (that  are  to  come). 
11.  Those  mortals  are  gone  who  saw  the  earliest  Ushas  dawning;  we 
shall  gaze  upon  her  now ; and  the  men  are  coming  who  are  to  behold 
her  on  future  moms.  12.  Repelling  foes,  protecting  right  (or  rites), 
bora  in  right  (or  rites),  imparting  joy,  stimulating  joyful  voices  (or 
hymns),  bringing  good  fortune,  promoting  the  feast  of  the  gods,  rise  on 
us,  Ushas,  the  best  (of  all  Dawns).  13.  Perpetually  in  former  days  did 
the  divine  Ushas  dawn  ; and  now  to-day  the  magnificent  goddess 
beams  upon  this  world : undecaying,  immortal,  she  marches  on  by  her 
own  will.  14.  She  has  shone  forth  with  her  splendours  on  the  borders 
of  the  sky ; the  bright  goddess  has  chased  away  the  dark  veil  of 

See  BoMlingk  and  Both,  t.v.  k-atu. 

tamaya  means  “near,"  according  to  Suyana.  Prof.  Mtillor,  Trans,  p.  220, 
considers  it  to  signify  “ together,"  “at  once."  Tho  rendering  I have  given  is  that 
of  Professor  Aufrecht. 
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night;  arousing  the  world,  Ushas  advances  in  her  well-yoked  car, 
drawn  by  ruddy  steeds.  15.  Bringing  with  her  abundant  boons, 
revealing  herself,  she  displays  a brilliant  lustre.  Ushas  has  shone 
forth,  the  last  of  the  numerous  Dawns  which  are  past,  and  the  first  of 
those  which  ore  coming,  [i.  124,  2.  Maintaining  the  ordinances  of 
tho  gods,  but  wasting  away  the  lives  of  men,  Ushas  has  shone  forth, 
the  last  of  the  numerous  former  dawns,  and  the  first  of  those  that  are 
coming.]  i.  113,  16.  Arise!  our  life,  our  breath,  has  come;  darkness 
has  departed ; light  arrives ; Ushas  has  opened  up  a path  for  the  son 
to  travel : we  have  reached  tho  point  whore  men  prolong  their  days. 
17.  The  priest,  tho  poet,  celebrating  the  brightening  Dawns,  arises  with 
the  web®4  of  his  hymn;  shine  therefore,  magnificent  Ushas,  on  him 
who  praises  thee;  gleam  on  us  with  life  and  offspring.  18.  May  he 
who  offers  libations  of  soma  obtain  such  Dawns  as  rise  upon  the  liberal 
mortal,  (Dawns)  rich  in  kine,  in  (sons)  all  stalwart,  and  in  horses,  at 
the  end  of  his  hymns  which  resound  liko  the  wind."4  19.  Mother  of 
the  gods,  manifestation  of  Aditi,  forerunner  of  the  sacrifice,  mighty 
Ushas,  shine  forth ! Arise,  bestowing  approbation  on  our  prayer ; giver 
of  all  boons,  increase  our  progeny.**  20.  May  Mitra,  Voruna,  Aditi, 
the  Ocean,  the  Earth,  and  the  Sky,  bestow  upon  us  those  brilliant  and 
excellent  resources  which  the  Dawns  bring  to  the  man  who  offers 
sacrifice  and  praise.” 

(2)  Relation s of  Ushas  to  the  other  deities. 

Ushas,  as  we  have  seen,  is  constantly  described  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Sky  ( duhita  Dirah , as  in  i.  30,  22;  i.  48,  1,  8,  9 ; i.  92,  5,  7 ; i. 
183,  2;  iv.  30,  8;  vii.  67,  2;  viii.  47,  14 f. ; divijah  in  vii.  75,  l).407 
She  is  also  called  the  sister  of  Bhaga  and  the  kinswoman  of  Varuga, 
i.  123,  5 ( Bhagasya  trasu  Farunatya  jumih).  She  is  also  the  sister  of 

«o*  Syumann  is  taken  by  Suyana  ns  an  accusative  plural  and  construed  with 
vdchak  in  the  sense  of  “hymns  sewed  together,"  or  “connected."  Professor  Benfey 
takes  it  as  the  iustrumental  singular  of  tyuman,  and  renders,  “ with  the  web  of  the 
word."  Professor  Aufrccht  confirms  this  view,  referring  to  lt.V.  iii.  61,  4. 

404  8ee  Benfey  in  loco,  and  Biihtlingk  and  Roth,  t.v.  udarka,  whore  iunjrita  is  ex- 
plained of  hymns. 

**  Professor  Aufrccht  proposes  to  translate  jane  a janaya  by  “ give  us  prominence 
among  men.”  Sayapa  explains  the  words  by  “settle  us  in  the  country”  {Janapade 
abhimukhyena  pradurbluivaya  1 avaelhapaya. 

407  In  i.  46,  1,  sbe  is  called  “ the  beloved  of  the  Sky  ” ( priya  IHuih). 
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Night,  i.  1 13,  2,  3 ; x.  127,  3,  and  in  i.  124,  8,  the  elder  sister.  Night 
is  also  in  one  place,  x.  127,  8,  called  the  daughter  of  the  Sky.  The 
two  sisters  are  frequently  conjoined  in  the  duals  naktoshasd  and  mhtud- 
naktd  or  otherwise,  i.  13,  7 ; i.  90,  7;  i.  96,  5;  i.  122,  2;  i.  186,  4; 
ii.  2,  2 ; ii.  3,  6 ; ii.  31,  5 ; iv.  65,  3 ; v.  41,  7 ; vii.  2,  6 ; vii.  42,  5 ; 
ix.  5,  6 ; x.  36,  1 ; x.  70,  6;  x.  110,  6.  In  vii.  2,  6,  they  are  com- 
pared to  two  great  celestial  females  ( yothane  divye  mahl  na  whasunaktd), 
and  in  ii.  31,  5,  they  are  characterized  as  the  two  blessed  goddesses 
who  are  seen  alternately  308  and  impel  all  moving  things  (uta  tye  devi 
Hubhage  mithudrisd  usha-sdnaktu  jagatdm  apijuvd  \ slushe  |).  Tishas  is 
also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  frequently  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Sun.  As  we  have  seen  above,  he  is  called  her  lover,  i.  92,  11,  or  if 
with  Roth,  t.v.jdra,  we  should  understand  this  of  Agni,  the  Sun  is 
indubitably  described  as  going  after  Ushas  as  a man  after  a woman,  in 
i.  115,  2,  quoted  above.  He  is  said  to  follow  her  track,  v.  81,  2 
(tavild  anu  prayunam  ushato  vi  rujati ) ; and  she  is  represented  as 
bringing  the  eye  of  the  gods  and  leading  on  the  beautiful  white  horse 
(the  sun),  vii.  77,  3.  She  is  declared  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world 
and  the  wife  of  the  sun,  vii.  75,  5 ( bhuvanasya  patni  \ vujinivati  suryasya 
yoshu),  as  the  Dawns,  in  the  plural,  are  said  to  be  in  iv.  5,  13  (Icadd  no 
devir  amritasya  patnih  turo  varnena  tatanann  ushas  ah).  In  iii.  61,  4, 
Ushas  is  said  to  be  svasaratya  patni,  which  Siiyaga  renders  wife  of  the 
Sun  or  the  Day.**  In  vii.  78,  3,  the  Dawns  are  even  said  to  generate 
the  sun,  sacrifice  and  Agni  {ajijanan  txLryafn  yajnarn  agnim).  Ushas  and 
Agni  are  also  frequently  brought  into  conjunction,  fire  being  always 
kindled  for  sacrificial  purposes  at  dawn.  He  is  called  her  lover,  and 
is  said  to  appear  with,  or  before  the  dawn,  i.  69,  1 ; i.  124,  1,  11 ; iii. 
5,  1 ; iv.  13,  1 ; iv.  14,  1 ; vii.  8,  1 ; vii.  9,  1,  3 ; vii.  10,  1 ; vii.  67, 
2;  vii.  77,  1;  vii.  78,  2;  viii.  43,  5 ; x.  1,  1 ; x.  8,  4 ; x.  35,  6;  x. 
122,  7. 310  In  one  place  he  is  represented  as  going  to  meet  her  as  she 
comes,  and  to  beg  for  riches  (iii.  61,  6.  uyatim  Ague  Ushasam  vibhdltth 
vdmam  eshi  dravinam  bhikthamdnah).  In  vii.  6,  5,  Agni  is  said  to  have 

**  So  Professor  Both  understands  mitbudfdia.  Say  ana  makes  it  “looking  st 
each  other.'’ 

108  Both,  however,  Illustr.  of  Nirukta,  p.  56,  says  natara  (neuter)  means  only 
customary  road,  place  of  abode,  court  for  cattle,  but  he  docs  not  advert  to  this  passage. 

1,0  In  i.  3,  3 ( = S.  V.  it  898),  Agni  appears  to  be  the  lover  of  his  sister,  the  Night, 
gee  Bcnfcy's  trans.  of  the  6.V.  ii.  898. 
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made  the  Dawns,  the  spouses  of  the  noble  god  (yo  aryapalnlr  uthasai  cha- 
kdra),  which  Siiyana  understands  of  the  sun.  Ushas  is  also  often  con- 
nected with  the  Alvins,  the  time  of  whoso  manifestation,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  regarded  by  Yaska  as  being  between  midnight  and 
sunrise,  i.  44,  2 ; i.  180,  1 ; iii.  20,  1 ; vii.  69,  5 ; vii.  72,  3,  4 ; viii. 
9,  18;  x.  41,  1.  They  are  said  to  associate  with  her,  i.  183,  2 ( Divo 
duhitrd  Uthatd  sachethe) ; and  she  is  said  to  bo  their  friend,  iv.  32,  2 
(takhil  ’bhud  Akinor  Uthah  | 3.  TJta  takhtl  ’ti  Ahinok).  In  viii.  9,  17, 
she  is  called  upon  to  awaken  them  ( pra  bodhaya  Utho  Aivinu).  Her 
hymn  is  said  to  have  awoke  them,  iii.  58,  1 ( Ushacah  stomo  Aicinuv 
ajlgah).  Again,  however,  we  arc  told  that  when  the  Alvins’  ear  is  yoked, 
the  daughter  of  the  sky  is  born,  x.  39,  12  (yacya  yoge  duhitd  juyatt 
Divah).  In  one  place,  x.  85,  19,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  bom  again  and 
again,  ever  now,  and  to  go  before  Ushas  as  the  herald  of  the  day  (naco 
navo  bhavati  jdyamdno  ahndih  kettir  uthacam  eti  agram).  Indra  is 
said  to  have  created,  or  lighted  up,  Ushas,  ii.  12,  7 ( yah  mryaih  yah 
L\htw<trh  jajdna) ; ii.  21,  4;  iii.  31,  15;  iii.  32,  8;  iii.  44,  2 ( [haryann 
ushusam  archayah)  ; vi.  17,  5.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  assuming  a hostile  attitude  towards  her.  In  ii.  15,  6,  he  is 
said  to  have  crushed  her  chariot  with  his  thunderbolt  (r ajrena  anah 
Uthatah  tampipetha).  The  same  thing  is  repeated  in  iv.  30,  8 ff. 
(where  the  poet,  with  the  want  of  gallantry  which  was  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ancients,  does  not  hesitate  to  udmire  the  manli- 
ness and  heroism  of  Indra  in  overcoming  a female)  : Etad  gha  id 
uta  tlryyam  Indra  chakartha  pauihtyan  | ttriyaih  yad  durhannyucath 
vadhlr  duhitaram  Divah  | 9.  Diiai  chid  gha  duhitaram  mahdn  mahlya- 
tnunuin  | U shat  am  Indra  tarn  pinak  | 10  (—  Nirukta,  xi.  47).  A pa 
Uahdh  anasah  sarat  tampMfdd  aha  bibhyu/hl  | ni  yat  tint  iiinathad 
vrithl  | 11  (■»  Nir.  xi.  48).  Etad  asydh  anah  sayc  tutampishfam  cipuii 
il  j taidra  slm  pardvatah  \ “ 8.  This,  Indra,  was  a deed  of  might  and 
manliness  which  thou  didst  achieve,  that  thou  didst  smite  the  daughter 
of  the  sky,  a woman  who  was  bent  on  evil.  9.  Thou  Indra,  a great 
(god),  didst  crush  Ushas,  though  tho  daughter  of  the  sky,  who  was  ex- 
alting herself.  10.  Ushas  fled  away  in  terror  from  her  shattered  car, 
when  the  vigorous  (Indra)  had  crushed  it.  11.  This  chariot  of  hers  lies 
broken  and  dissolved,  while  she  herself  has  fled  afar  off.’’  These 
verses  are  translated  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta  by  Both,  who 
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adduces  R.Y.  x.  138,  5,  as  referring  to  the  same  myth:  Indrasya 
vajrad  abibhed  abhisnathah  prukrdmat  sundhyur  ajahid  Ushith  anah  \ 
“ The  bright  Ushas  was  afraid  of  the  destructive  thunderbolt  of  Indra  ; 
she  departed  and  abandoned  her  chariot.”  And  in  x.  73,  6,  it  is  said 
that  Indra  destroyed  certain  foes  like  the  chariot  of  Ushas  ( aedhann 
lndrah  Ushaso  yathd  anah). 

Soma  is  said  to  have  made  the  Dawns  bright  at  their  birth,  vi.  39,  3, 
(iuchijanmanah  Usliasas  chakdra),  and  to  have  formed  them  the  wives 
of  a glorious  husband,  vi.  44,  23  ( ayam  akrinod  ushasah  supatnih). 
Bjihaspati  is  said  to  have  discovered  Ushas,  the  Sun,  eto.,  x.  67,  6, 
( Brihaspatir  Ushasam  Suryam  ydm  arkam  rireda),  and  to  have  repelled 
the  darkness  by  light,  x.  68,  9 ( to  arkena  vi  babddhe  tamdmsi). 

The  early  fathers,  who  wero  wise  and  righteous,  and  companions  of 
the  gods  in  their  festivities,  are  said  to  have  possessed  efficacious  hymns 
wherewith  they  discovered  the  hidden  light,  and  generated  Ushas,  vii. 
76,  4 (it  id  t ievdndih  sadhamadah  dsann  riidvunah  kacayah  purvydsah  | 
gvlharn  jyotir  pitaro  anvavindan  satyamantrdh  ajanayann  Ushusam). 


(3)  Epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  Ushas. 

The  Nighantu,  i.  8,  gives  sixteen  names  of  Ushas,  which  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  epithets,  viz.  vibhdeari  (the  resplendent),  sfinari  (the 
beautiful),  bhdsratl  (the  shining),  odatl  (the  flowing,  gushing,  from  the 
root  ud,  according  to  Professor  Roth,  s.v.),  ehitrdmaghd  (possessed  of 
brilliant  riches),  arjunt  (ths  white),  vujinl,  rdjinlcatl  (the  bringer  of 
food),  sumndvarl  (the  giver  of  joy),  ahand,  dyotanu  (the  bright),  sietyd 
(the  fair-coloured),  arushi  (the  ruddy),  eunritu,  sunrilurati,  sfinritu- 
yart  (the  uttercr  of  pleasant  or  sacred  voices).3"  Some  of  these  epithets 

311  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  that  this  v.ord  sunrita  is  to  be  explained  ns  follows : lie 
considers  it  to  be  a derivative  from  npV,  “ to  be  in  motion,”  compounded  with  >«. 
Its  first  meaning  is  ‘movable’  (sunptd  maghani,  R.V.  vii.  67,  8),  then  ‘brisk,’ 
‘alert’  (sunrita,  predicated  of  Indra,  riii.  46,  20;  sunrile  of  Ushas,  iv.  66,  9; 
i.  123,  6;  124,  10;  viii.  9,  17).  As  a feminine  substantive  in  the  plural  it  means 
cither  ‘activity,’  or,  with  a supplied  gir,  ‘‘lively  voices”  (sunfitanam girdm,  iii.  31, 
18) ; netri  sunrUanam  is  Ushas  as  a stimulator,  or  rather,  leader  (x°pv 7<h)  of  joyful 
voices  (of  birds,  eto.) ; sunrita  it  ay  anti  is  just  tho  same.  Professor  Aufrecht  is  of 
opinion  that  the  words  rSyor  iva  sunritaniim  udarke,  in  R.V.  i.  113,  18,  should  not 
be  rendered  as  I have  done  in  p.  190,  above,  but  translated  thus : “ when  fervent 
voices  arise  like  the  rising  of  the  wind  (ortu  vocum  celut  ortu  penti).”  Udarka  he 

13 
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arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hymns,  and  there  are  also  many  others 
to  be  found  there,  such  as  maghonl  (the  magnificent),  mbhagd  (the  fortu- 
nate), arunapm  (the  ruddy),  pita  can  (the  righteous),  pilapd  (the  pre- 
server of  right  or  of  order),  piteji  (born  in  right,  or  order),  iuchi 
(bright),  hirangavarnU  (goldhued),  tied  (the  goddess,  or  the  divine), 
amritd  (the  immortal),  ranvatandrik  (of  pleasant  aspect),  ntdpulka- 
tandrik  (the  same),  tupratlkd  (the  brilliant),  talyairactul  (possessed  of 
real  wealth,  or  renown),  ddnuckitrd  (bringing  brilliant  gifts),  ghritapra- 
ttku  (shining  like  butter),  xndratamd  (most  similar  to  Indra),  L 30,  20 ; 
i.  48,  1,  2,  7,  10  ; i.  92,  6-9,  14,  15  ; i,  113,  2,  12,  13  ; i.  123, 
4,  6 ; i.  134,  4 ; iii.  61,  2,  5 j iv.  55,  9 ; v.  59,  8 ; v.  80,  1 ; vii.  75, 
5;  vii.  77,  2 j vii.  78,  4;  viL  79,  3;  vii.  81,  1 ; viii.  62,  16. 

Ushas  is  borne  onward  on  a shining  chariot,  of  massive  construction, 
richly  decorated  and  spontaneously  yoked  ( rathena  brihatd, — tupeicui, — 
teiicapiid, — iobuchatu,  —jyot ishmatd, — icadhayu  yujyamdncna),  i.  48,  10; 
i.  49,  2;  i.  123,  7 ; iii.  61,  2;  v.  80,  2;  vii.  75,  6;  vii.  78,  1,  4; 
from  tho  distant  cost,  i.  92,  1 ; i.  124,  5.  She  is  also  said  to  arrive  on 
a hundred  chariots,  i.  48,  7.  She  is  drawn  by  ruddy  horses  ( arunebhir 
aicaih),  i.  30,  22;  i.  49,  l;  i.  92,  15;  i.  113,  4;  iii.  61,  2;  iv.  51,5; 
v.  79, 1 ff. ; vii.  75,  6,  or  by  cows  or  bulls  of  the  samo  colour,  Righan(u 
i.  15;  K.V.  i.  92,  2;  i.  124,  11;  v.  80,  3;  and  traverses  rapidly  a 
distance  of  thirty  yojanas,  i.  123,  8.  Like  a beautiful  young  woman 
dressed  by  her  mother,  a richly  decked  dancing  girl,  a gaily  attired 
wife  appearing  before  her  husband,  or  a female  rising  resplendent  out’ 
of  the  bath, — smiling,  and  confiding  in  the  irresistible  power  of  her 
attractions,  Bhe  unveils  her  bosom  to  the  gaze  of  the  beholder,  i.  92, 
4;  i.  123,  10;  i.  124,  4 ff. ; v.  80,  4,  5;  vi.  64,  2.  She  dispels  the 
darkness,  disclosing  the  treasures  it  had  concealed  ; she  illuminates  the 
world,  revealing  its  most  distant  extremities.  She  is  the  life  and 
breath  of  all  things,  causing  the  birds  to  fly  forth  from  their  nests, 
visiting  every  house,  and  like  an  active  housewife  arousing  her  house- 
hold, awakening  the  five  races  of  men,  yea  all  creatures,  as  if  from 
death,  and  sending  men  forth  to  the  pursuit  of  their  several  occupations, 

regards  as  derived  from  ud  and  the  root  p,  and  as  meaning  “rising,"  “motion 
upward,"  and  compares  R.V.  iii.  8,  6.  Dcvayah  viprah  udiyartti  racham,  “ The  pious 
priest  raises  his  voico ; ” and  vi.  47,  3.  Jyam  me  pitah  udiyartti  racham,  “ This 
soma,  when  drunk,  raises  my  utterance."  1 note  that  eunritu  is  invoked  as  a goddess 
(rfrri)  in  R.V.  i 40,  3,  and  x.  141,  2. 
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i.  48,5,  8,  IOj  i.  49,  4;  i.  92,  11;  i.  113,8,  16;  i.  123,4,  6;  L 124, 
12;  ii.  34,  12 ; vii.  76, 1 ; vii.  79,  1 f.;  vii.  80,  1,  and  rendering  good 
service  to  the  gods,  by  causing  all  worshippers  to  awake,  and  the  sacrificial 
fires  to  be  kindled,  i.  113,  9.  She  is,  however,  entreated  to  arouse  only 
the  devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  and  to  leave  the  ungodly  niggard 
to  sleep  on  in  unconsciousness,  i.  124,  10;  iv.  51,  3.  She  is  young, 
being  born  anew  every  day,  and  yet  she  is  old,  nay  immortal,  and 
wears  out  the  lives  of  successive  generations,  which  disappear  one  after 
another,  while  she  continues  undecaying,  i.  92,  9 ff. ; i.  113,  13,  15; 
L 123,  2;  i.  124,  2;  vii.  18,  20. 

The  worshippers,  however,  sometimes  venture  to  take  the  credit  of 
being  more  alert  than  Tishas,  and  of  awaking  her  instead  of  being 
awakened  by  her  ( prali  ttomair  abhuUmahi,  iv.  52,  4;  vii.  68,  9 ; 
vii.  81,  3;  x.  88,  19;  and  this  the  Yasish(has  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  do  by  their  hymns,  vii.  80,  1 ( prati  ttomelhir  ushasam 
Vati»h\hah  glrbhir  vipratah  prathamah  abudhran ) ; and  in  one  place 
she  is  solicited  to  make  no  delay,  that  the  sun  may  not  scorch  her 
like  a thief  or  an  enemy,  v.  79,  9 (w  uchha  duhitar  Divo  mu.  chiram 
tanuthuh  apah  \ na  it  tvd  stmam  yatku  ripum  Uiputi  tiro  archishu). 
She  is  prayed  to  bring  the  gods  to  drink  the  libations  of  Soma,  i. 
48,  12.  Agni  and  the  gods  generally  are  described  as  waking  with 
Ushas  ( utharbudhah ),  i.  14,  9;  i.  44,  11 ; i.  92,  18;  iii.  2,  14;  iv.  6, 
8 ; vi.  4,  2 ; vi.  15,  1 ; ix.  84,  4. 

As  we  have  already  seen  from  the  hymns  which  have  been  trans- 
lated, she  is  frequently  asked  to  bring,  or  dawn  (as  in  former  times)  on 
the  worshipper  with,  various  sorts  of  wealth,  children,  slaves,  etc.,  to 
afford  protection,  and  to  prolong  life,  i.  30,  22  ; i.  48,  1 ff.,  9, 
11,  15;  i.  92,  8,  13  ff.;  iv.  51,  7 ; vii.  41,  7;  vii.  75,  2;  vii.  77,  5; 
to  revolve  like  a wheel  ever  now,  iii.  61,  3;  to  confer  renown  and 
glory  on  the  liberal  benefactors  of  the  poet,  v.  79,  6 f.  (comp.  i.  48,  4) ; 
to  drive  away  sleeplessness  to  Trita  Aptya,  viii.  47,  14-16. 

The  worshippers  in  ono  place  ask  that  they  may  obtain  from  her 
riches,  and  stand  to  her  in  the  relation  of  sons  to  a mother  (vii.  81, 
4 : ta»yu»  te  ratnabhdjah  Imaht  vayam  sydma  mulur  na  tunavah). 

In  x.  58,  8,  the  bouIs  of  the  departed  are  said  to  go  to  the  Bun  and 
to  Tishas. 
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Uehas,  a*  represented  in  the  hymn*, — a metrical  sketch. 

In  tho  following  verses  I have  attempted  to  reproduce  the  most 
striking  ideas  in  the  hymns  to  Ushas,  which  have  been  quoted  above. 
It  will  be  seen  on  comparison  that  there  is  little  in  these  lines  of 
which  tho  germ  will  not  be  found  in  tho  originals,  though  some  of  the 
ideas  have  been  expanded  and  modified. 

Hail,  Tishas,  daughter  of  the  sky, 

Who,  borne  upon  thy  shining  car 
By  ruddy  steeds  from  realms  afar, 

And  ever  lightening,  drawest  nigh 

Thou  sweetly  smilest,  goddess  fair, 

Disclosing  all  thy  youthful  grace, 

Thy  bosom  bright,  thy  radiant  face, 

And  lustre  of  thy  golden  hair ; — 

(So  shines  a fond  and  winning  bride, 

Who  robes  her  form  in  brilliant  guise, 

And  to  her  lord’s  admiring  eyes 
Displays  her  charms  with  conscious  pride  ; — 

Or  virgin  by  her  mother  decked, 

Who,  glorying  in  her  beauty,  shews 
In  every  glance,  her  power  she  knows 
All  eyes  to  fix,  all  hearts  subject; — 

Or  actress,  who  by  skill  in  song 

And  dance,  and  graceful  gestures  light, 

And  many-coloured  vestures  bright, 

Enchants  the  eager,  gazing  throng ; — 

Or  maid  who,  wont  her  limbs  to  lave 
In  some  cool  stream  among  the  woods, 

Where  never  vulgar  eye  intrudes, 

Emerges  fairer  from  the  wavo) ; — 

But  closely'  by  the  amorous  sun 

Pursued,  and  vanquished  in  the  race, 

Thou  soon  art  locked  in  his  embrace, 

And  with  him  blondest  into  one. 
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Fair  Tishas,  though  through  years  untold 
Thou  hast  lived  on,  yet  thou  art  bom 
Anew  on  each  succeeding  mom, 

And  so  thou  art  both  young  and  old. 

As  in  thy  fated  ceaseless  course 
Thou  risest  on  us  day  by  day, 

Thou  wearcst  all  our  lives  away 
"With  silent,  ever-wasting,  force. 

Their  round  our  generations  run : 

The  old  depart,  and  in  their  placo 
Springs  ever  up  a younger  race, 

"Whilst  thou,  immortal,  lookest  on. 

All  those  who  watched  for  thee  of  old 
Are  gone,  and  now ’t  is  we  who  gazo 
On  thy  approach ; in  future  days 
Shall  other  men  thy  beams  behold. 

But ’t  is  not  thoughts  so  grave  and  sad 
Alone  that  thou  dost  with  thee  bring, 

A shadow  o’er  our  hearts  to  fling ; — 

Thy  beams  returning  make  us  glad. 

Thy  sister,  sad  and  sombre  Night 
With  stars  that  in  the  blue  expan  so 
Like  sleepless  eyes  mysterious  glance, 

At  thy  approach  is  quenched  in  light ; — 

And  earthly-forms,  till  now  concealed 
Behind  her  veil  of  dusky  hue, 

Once  more  come  sharply  out  to  view, 

By  thine  illuming  glow  revealed. 

Thou  art  the  life  of  all  that  lives, 

The  breath  of  all  that  breathes ; the  sight 
Of  thee  makes  every  countenance  bright, 
New  strength  to  every  spirit  gives. 
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"When  thou  dost  pierce  the  murky  gloom. 
Birds  flutter  forth  from  every  brake, 

All  sleepers  os  from  death  awake. 

And  men  their  myriad  tasks  resume. 

Some,  prosperous,  wake  in  listless  mood, 

And  others  every  nerve  to  strain 
The  goal  of  power  or  wealth  to  gain, 

Or  what  they  deem  the  highest  good. 

But  some  to  holier  thoughts  aspire, 
hi  hymns  the  race  celestial  praise, 

And  light,  on  human  hearths  to  blaze, 

The  heaven-bom  sacrificial  Fire. 

And  not  alone  do  bard  and  priest 
Awake ; — the  gods  thy  power  confess 
By  starting  into  consciousness 
"When  thy  first  rays  suffuse  the  east ; 

And  hasting  downward  horn  the  sky, 

They  visit  men  devout  and  good. 

Consume  their  consecrated  food, 

And  all  their  longings  satisfy. 

Bright  goddess,  let  thy  genial  rays 
To  us  bring  stores  of  envied  wealth 
In  kine  and  steeds,  and  sons,  with  health. 
And  joy  of  heart,  and  length  of  days. 
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SECTION  Xllla. 

AGNI. 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the  Latins,*1’  the  Ogni  of  the 
Slavonians.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  deities  of  the  Rig-veda, 
as  the  hymns  addrcsed  to  him  far  exceed  in  number  those  which  are 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  any  other  divinity,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Indra. 

(1)  Hi*  function*. 

Agni  is  not,  like  the  Greek  Hephaistos,  or  the  Latin  Vulcan, 
the  artificer  of  the  gods  (an  office  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  is  in  the  Veda  assigned  to  Tvashtji),  but  derives  his  principal 
importance  from  his  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice. 
He  is  an  immortal  ( ampta , amartya)  i.  44,  6 ; i.  58,  1 ; ii.  10, 
1,  2 ; iii.  2,  11  ; iii.  3,  1 ; iii.  11,  2 ; iii.  27,  5,  7 ; vi.  9,  4 ; 

vii.  4,  4 ; viii.  60,  11  ; x.  79,  1,  who  has  taken  up  his  abode 

among  mortals  as  their  guest  (afifAr),  i.  44,  4 ; i.  58,  6;  iL  4,  1 ; 
iii.  2,  2 ; iv.  1,  20  ; v.  1,  8 ; v.  8.  2 ; v.  18,  1 ; vi.  2,  7 ; vi.  15, 
1,  4;  vii.  8,  4 ; viii.  73,  1 ; x.  1,  5;  x.  91,  2 ; x.  92,  1.  He  is 
the  domestic  priest,  purohita,  j-itvij,  hotp,  brahman,  who  wakes  with 
the  dawn  ( utharbudh ),  or  even  before  the  dawn  (uthatah  purohitam) 
i.  1,  1;  i.  12,  1 ; L 13,  1,4;  i.  26,  7;  L 36,  3,  5;  i.  44,  7,  12;  L 45, 
7 ; i.  58,  1,  6;  i.  60,  4;  i.  68,  4,  (7);  i.  76,  2,  4;  i.  127,  1 ; i.  141, 
12 ; i.  149,  4,  5 ; ii.  5,  1 ; ii.  6,  6 ; ii.  9,  1 ; iii.  7,  9;  iii.  10,  2,  7 ; 

iii.  11,  1 ; iii.  14,  1 ; iii-  19,  1 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  11,  2;  v.  26,  7;  vi.  15, 

1,  4,  16;  vi.  16,  1;  vii.  7,  5 ; vii.  10,  5;  vii.  11,  1 ; vii.  16,  5,  12; 

viii.  44,  6 ; viii.  49,  1 ; ix.  66,  20;*u  x.  1,  6;  x.  92,  2,  appointed 

***  On  the  worship  of  fire  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  see  the  volume  of  M. 
Pastel  de  Conlsngcs,  entitled  “ La  Citfi  Antique,”  pp.  21  ff. 

*'*  In  this  verse  he  is  called  a rishi,  as  woll  as  a priest,  common  to  the  five  races 
(ptHtiajanyak  purohitak). 
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both  by  mon  and  gods,  who  concentrates  in  his  own  person,  and 
exercises  in  a higher  sense,  all  the  various  sacrificial  offices  which  the 
Indian  ritual  assigned  to  a number  of  different  human  functionaries, 
the  adhvaryu,  hotri,  potfi,  nethfri,  praidttri,  etc.  (i.  94,  6;  iLl,  2;  ii. 
5,  2 ff. ; iv.  9,  3,  4 ; x.  2,  1 ( piprlhi  devan  asato  yacishfha  vidian 
fit  in  fitupate  yajeha  \ ye  da  ivy  ah  ritrijae  tebhir  Agne  team  hotrindm 
a»i  dyajiththah  | “ satiato  and  worship  here  the  longing  gods,  o most 
youthful  deity,  knowing  the  proper  seasons,  and  along  with  the 
divine  priests,  for  thou,  Agni,  art  the  most  adorable  of  hotris  ”) ; 
x.  91,  8-11  ( Agnim  hoturam  parihhitamam  matim,  “Agni,  the  wise; 
the  most  eminent  of  hotris.”  Ho  is  a 6age,  the  divinest  among 
sages  ( aturo  vipaschitum,  iii,  3,  4),  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  forms  of  worship,  the  wise  director,  the  successful  accomplisher, 
and  the  protector,  of  all  ceremonies,  who  enables  men  to  serve  the 
gods  in  a correct  and  acceptable  manner,  in  cases  where  this  would 
be  beyond  their  own  unaided  skill,  i.  1,  4 ( Agne  path  yajnam  adh- 
raram  visvalah  paribhir  ati  j ea  id  detethu  gachhati  | “Agni,  that 
sacrifice  which  thou  encompossest  on  every  side  goes  to  the  gods”); 
i.  31,  1 {team  Agne  prathamo  Angiruh  riihir  devo  dnunura  abharah 
iivah  sakhd  | “Agni,  thou  art  the  first  rishi  Angiras,  a god,  the 
auspicious  friend  of  gods”);  iii.  3,  3 ( vidathaeya  tudhanam  \ “The 
accomplisher  of  the  ceremony”);  iii.  21,  3 {fithih  sreth{hah  sami- 
dkyase  yajnatya  prdvitd  bhava  | “ Thou  art  lighted,  a most  eminent 
rishi ; protect  the  sacrifice  ”) ; iii.  27,  2 ( vipaichitam  yajnatya  tad - 
hanam  | 7.  Purattud  eti  mayaya  vidatlidni  praehodayan  | 2.  “The 
sage,  the  accomplisher  of  the  sacrifice.  7.  He  goes  before,  by  his 
wondrous  power  promoting  tho  ceremonies”);  vi.  14,  2 (r edhastanuih 
fithih ) ; vii.  4,  4 ( kavir  akavithu  prachetdh  \ “ Wise  among  the  foolish ; 
and  intelligent”);  x.  2,  4 (yad  r o vayam  pramindma  vratdni  viduthum 
devuh  aviduih(ard»ah  | Agnit  tad  viham  a pfinuti  vidvdn  yebhir  deran 
filubhih  kalpaydti  \ 5.  Yat  pdkatrd  manasd  dinadakthuh  na  yajnatya 
manvate  martydiah  | Agnit  tad  hotd  kratuvid  cijdnan  yajiththo  devdn 
rituko  yajdti  \ 4.  “ Agni,  knowing  what  seasons  to  assign  to  the  gods, 
rectifies  all  those  mistakes  which  we  ignorant  men  commit  against 
your  prescriptions,  o ye  most  wise  gods.  5.  Those  matters  relating  to 
tho  sacrifice  which  we  mortals  of  feeble  intellects,  with  our  imperfect 
comprehension,  do  not  understand,  may  Agni,  the  venerated  priest 
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'who  knows  all  these  points,  adjust,  and  worship  the  gods  at  the  proper 
time”);  x.  91,  3 (Agne  kavih  kuvyena  as i vikvarit).  To  him  the 
attention  of  the  worshippers  is  turned,  as  men’s  eyes  are  to  the  sun, 
v.  1,  4 ( Agnim  achha  devayaium  mandmsi  chahhumshi  iva  turye 
earn  charanti),  He  is  the  father,  king,  ruler,  banner,  or  outward 
manifestation,51*  and  superintendent  of  sacrifices  and  religious  duties 
(Mum  yajndndm  \ pitd  yajndndm  | ketur  adhvarundm  \ rujunam  adh- 
varasya  \ adhyakshafn  dharmanum  imam  \ lie  yo  viivatydh  devanleh, 
iii.  3,  3,  4 ; iii.  10,  4 ; ill.  11,2;  iv.  3,  1 ; vi.  2,  3 ; viii.  43,  24  ; 
x.  1,  5 ; x.  6,  3).  He  is  also  the  religious  leader  or  priest  of 
the  gods  ( sadyo  jdto  vi  amimlta  yajnam  Agnir  devandm  abhavat 
purogdh  | Agnir  devo  devandm  abhavat  purohitah,  x.  110,  11  ; x. 
150,  4.  He  is  a swift  ( raghupatvd,3U  x.  6,  4)  messenger,  moving  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  commissioned  both  by  gods51*  and  by  men  to 
maintain  their  mutual  communications,  to  announce  to  the  immortals 
the  hymns,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  oblations,  of  their  worshippers, 
or  to  bring  them  down  from  the  sky  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (sa  deed n 
a iha  cakshati  | Agnim  dutaih  irinlmahe  \ imam  d su  team  asmdkaiil 
sanim  gdyatram  navy  dint  am  Agne  deveshu  pravochah  \ derusas  tvd  Varuno 
Milro  Aryamd  sain  dutam  pratnam  indhate  \ data  visum  asi  | patir  hi 
adhvarundm  Agne  ditto  visum  asi  | yad  devandm  mitramahah  purohito 
’ntaro  ydsi  dCLtyam  j tcum  dutam  aratiih  havyavdham  devuh  akpincann 
amritasya  ndbhim  \ imam  no  yajnam  ampiteshu  dhehi  | antar  lyase  arushd 
yujdno  yushmdms  cha  devdn  tiiali  d cha  martdn  | team  Agne  samidhdnam 
yacishfhya  devdh  dutam  chakrire  haryacahanam  | team  vis  re  sajoshasah 
deeaso  dutam  akrata  \ tvdm  dutam  Agne  ampitam  yuge  yuge  daihire 


su  His  father  begot  him  (janita  tva  jajana)  to  be  the  revelation  and  brilliant 
banner  of  all  sacrifices.  With  the  phraae,  janita  tva  jajana,  compare  the  expressions 
in  x.  20,  9,  also  relating  to  Agni,  and  in  ir.  17,  4,  relating  to  Indra. 

515  Compare  the  raghuvartaniih  ratham  of  the  Arfvins,  R.V.  viii.  9,  8. 

**•  Taitt.  Sanh.  ii.  5,  8,  6.  Agnir  devandm  dutah  asid  Viand  Kdvyo  ’ turbnbm  | 
11  Agni  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods  Kavya  Us'anas  of  the  asnras."  Ibid.  ii.  6, 
11,  8.  Agnir  devandm  dutah  dsJd  Dairyo  'svrdndm  | “Agni  was  the  messsenger  of 
the  gods,  Daivya  of  the  Asnras.’’  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  1,  6.  a tantum  Agnir  divyam 
tatdna  | train  nae  tantur  uta  setur  Agne  | team  panthdh  bhavati  devayunuh  | tvayd 
Agne  ppie/if  bam  rayam  drubema  | atha  devaih  eadhamddam  madema  | “Agni  stretched 
out  the  celestial  bond;  thou  art  our  bond  and  our  bridge,  o Agni ; thou  art  the  path 
leading  to  the  gods.  By  thee  may  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  heaven,  and  lire  In 
hilarity  among  the  gods.” 
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pu yum  ugram  devdtai  cha  marldtas  cha  jdg^iviih  vibhum  vispatiih  namatd 
ni  thedire  \ de van  d tddayad  iha  \ ditto  devundm  an  martydnim  antar 
tnahdmi  charati  rochanena  yam  tvd  devdh  dadhire  havyavdham  puruepriho 
mdnuehdto  yajatram  | i.  12,  1,  2,  4,  8 ; i.  27, 4 ; i.  86,  3,  4,  5 ; i.  44,  2, 

3,  5,9,  12;  i.  58, 1 ; L 74,  4,7;  i.  188, 1;  ii.  6,  6,7;  ii.  9,8;  ii.  10,6; 
iii.  6,  2 ; iii.  6,  5 ; iii.  9,  8 ; iii.  11,2;  iu.  17,  4 ; Hi.  21,  1,  5 ; iv.  1, 
8;  iv.  2,  3;  iv.  7,  8;  iv.  8,  2,  4 ; v.  8,  6;  v.  21,  3;  vi.  15,  8-10; 
viL  11,  4;  vH.  16,  4;  vH.  17,  6;  viH.  19,  21;  viii.  23,  18,  19;  viu. 
39,  1,  9;  viH.  44,  3;  x.  4,  2;  x.  46,  10;  x.  91,  11  ; x.  122,  7). 
Being  acquainted  with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sky  (iv.  8,  2.  <S« 
hi  veda  vatu-dhitim  mahdn  arodhanam  diva h | ta  devdn  d iha  vakehati  | 

4.  Sa  hold  ta  id  u duty  aft  ehilcitvdn  antar  \yat*  |),  he  is  well  fitted  to 
act  as  the  herald  of  men  to  summon  the  gods  to  the  sacrifices  instituted 
in  their  honour.  He  comes  with  them  seated  on  the  same  car  (in.  4, 
11 ; vu.  11, 1,  d vibelhih  taratharb  ydhi  devaih),  or  in  advance  of  them 
(d  devundm  agraydvd  iha  y&tu  | x.  70,  2);  and  shares  in  the  reverence 
and  adoration  which  they  receive  (i.  36,  4 ; ii.  2,  1).  He  brings  Varuna 
to  the  ceremony,  Indra  from  the  sky,  the  Maruts  from  the  air  (x.  70, 
11,  d Agne  vaha  Farunam  ithfaye  nah  Indrafh  divo  Maruto  anlarikthat). 
Ho  makes  the  oblations  fragrant,  x.  15,  12  «*  Vaj.  8.  xix.  66  (Thant 
Agne  ilito  jdtavedo  avdd  harydni  turabhlni  kritci).  Without  him 
the  gods  experience  no  satisfaction  (vH.  11,  1,  na  rite  had  amj-itah 
mddayante).  He  himself  offers  them  worship  (viL  11,  8;  viii.  91, 
16  ; x.  7,  6).  He  is  sometimes  described  as  the  mouth  and  the 
tongue  through  which  both  gods  and  men  participate  in  the  sacri- 
fices (ii.  1,  13.  tvdm  Agne  adityutah  deyam  hum  jihrdm  buchayai  cha- 
krire  have  | 14.  Tve  Agne  vibe  amritdeah  adruhah  did  devdh  havir  adanti 
ahutam  1 tvayd  martdtah  tvadante  dnttim).  He  is  elsewhere  asked  to 
eat  the  offerings  himself  (Hi.  21,  1 ff. ; Hi.  28, 1-6.  Agne  vthi  puroldtam 
ahutam),  and  invited  to  drink  the  soma-juice  (i.  14,  10;  L 19,  9 ; i. 
21,  1,  3.  Vibelhih  somyam  madhu  Agne  Indrena  Vuyund  piba). 

The  51st  hymn  of  tho  tenth  book  contains  a dialogue  between  Agni 
and  tho  other  gods,  in  which  they  give  utterance  to  their  desire  that 
he  would  come  forth  from  his  dark  place  of  concealment  in  the  waters 
and  the  plants,  and  Beek  to  persuade  him  to  appear  and  convey  to  them 
the  customary  oblations  (verse  5 : ehi  manur  devayur  yajnakdmo  aran- 
kritya  tamati  keheshi  Agne  \ tugdn  pat  ha  k krinuhi  devayundn  vaha  hoc- 
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yam  tumanasyam&nah).  After  he  has  expressed  the  grounds  of  his 
reluctance  and  apprehension  (verses  4,  6),,n  he  is  induced  by  the  pro- 
mise of  long  life  and  a share  in  the  sacrifice  to  accede  to  their  request 
(verse  6.  Kurmat  te  dyur  ajaram  yad  Agm  yathd  yukto  jdtavedo  na 
riehyuh  | at  ha  tahasi  sumanatyamano  bhdgam  devebhyo  havishah  tujuta). 
In  the  next  following  hymn  (the  52nd)  Agni  proclaims  himself  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  declares  himself  ready  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  gods,  solicits  a share  in  the  sacrifice  for  himself,  and  asks  how 
and  by  what  path  he  can  bring  them  the  oblations  (verse  1 Viite  devdh 
idstana  md  yathd  iha  hold  trtlo  manatai  yan  niehadya  | pra  me  briUa 
bhdgadheyam  yathd  vo  yena  pathd  hacyam  to  vahdni  \ 2.  A ham  hotd  ni 
aetdam  yajiydn  visve  maruto  md  junanti).  Agni  is  the  lord,  protector, 
and  leader  of  the  people,  viipati,  tiidm  gopd,  tiidm  puraetd  (i.  12,  2; 
i.  26,  7 ; i.  31, 1 1 ; i.  96,  4 ; ii.  1,8;  iii.  11,  5) ; the  king  or  monarch 
of  men  (rdjd  kriehfinum  a*i  mtinuehinum  | rdjdnam  | tamrdjam  char- 
nhanindm  | tiidm  rdjanam  | i.  59,  5 ; ii.  1,  8 ; iii.  10,  1 ; v.  4,  1 ; vi. 
7,  1 ; vii.  8,  1 ; viii.  43,  24).  He  is  also  the  lord  of  the  house,  grifta- 
pati,  dwelling  in  every  abode  ( yahpancha  charthanir  abhi  ni  shat u da  dame 
dame  katir  grihapatir  yuvd  | i.  1 2,  6 ; i.  36,  5 ; i.  60,  4 ; v.  8,  2 ; vii. 
15,  2).  He  is  a brilliant  guest  in  every  house;  dwells  in  every  wood 

**’  Verse  6 is  as  follows:  Agneh  puree  bhrataro  artham  etam  rathiendheanam  ana 
dvarlvuh  \ tatmiid  bhiyii  Vcsruna  durum  uyam  gauro  na  kthepnor  avije  jynyah  | ‘‘Agni’s 
former  brothers  hare  sought  this  goal,  as  a charioteer  passes  along  a road.  But 
fearing  this  journey,  o Vanina,  I went  to  a distant  place,  and  trembled  like  a wild  bull 
which  quakes  at  the  sqund  of  the  huntsman’s  bowstring."  It  is  clear  from  verse  7, 
that  Agni  means  that  his  brothers  had  never  returned,  and  that  he  fears  a similar 
fate.  The  following  passage  of  the  Tait.  Sanh.,  ii.  6,  6, 1,  seems  to  be  founded  on  this 
verse : Agnet  trayo jydydmeo  bhrdlarah  dean  j te  devebhyo  hacyam  vahantah  pramu 
yanta  j to  'gnir  abibhed  itthaih  cava  tya  artim  ariihyati  iti  ta  nilbyata  | to  'pah 
praviiat  | tarn  dec  Utah  praitham  aiehhan  | tam  matsyah  prdbravit  j tam  at  a pad 
“ dhiyadhiya  tod  vadhyantr  yo  md  prdvochah  ” iti  | tamdd  matey  am  dhiyadhiya 
ghnanti  \ iaptah  hi  \ tam  anvavindan  { tam  abneann  “ ttpa  nah  atarttaeva  hacyam 
no  va ha"  iti  | so  ' bracid  " varum  ertnai  yad  era  gfiKiteuya  ahutaiya  bahihparidhi 
tkcmd&t  tan  me  bhratyinam  bhdgadheyam  atad"  iti  | “Agni  had  three  cldor  brothers, 
who  died  while  carrying  oblations  to  the  gods.  Agni  feared  lest  he  should  incur  the 
same  fate,  and  accordingly  he  disappeared,  and  entered  into  the  waters.  The  gods 
sought  to  discover  him.  A fish  pointed  him  out.  Agni  cursed  the  fish,—1  Since 
thou  hast  pointed  me  out,  may  men  slay  thee  whenever  they  will.’  Men  in  conse- 
quence slay  a fish  at  their  pleasure,  because  it  was  cursed.  (The  gods)  found  Agni, 
and  said  to  him,  1 Come  to  us  and  bring  ns  oar  oblations.’  He  replied,  ' Let  me  ask 
a favour;  let  whatever  part  of  the  presented  oblations  fills  outside  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  be  the  share  of  my  brothers,’  ” 
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like  a bird;  friendly  to  mankind,  ho  despises  no  man  ; kindly  disposed 
to  the  people,  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  every  family,  *.  91,  2 (sa  daria- 
tasrlr  atithir  grihe  grihe  vane  vane  iiiriye  takvavir  ica  | janarn  janarn 
janyo  nutimanyate  viiah  a ksheti  visyo  visam  viiam).  He  is  a father, 
mother,  brother,  son,  kinsman,  and  friend  (d  hi  tma  tunare  pita  dpir 
yajati  iipaye  takha  takhye  varenyah  | team  pita  ’ti  not  tvam  vayatkrit 
tavajdmayo  vayam  | team  jdmir  jandndm  Agne  mitro  ati  priyah  | takha 
takhibhyah  idyah  | team  Agne  pitaram  ithfibhir  naruh  tvam  bhr&tr&ya 
iamyd  tanurucham  | tvam  putro  bhavati  ya»  te  'vidhat  | pita  maid  tadam 
in  mdnuthdndm  | Agne  bhrdtah  | Agnim  manye  pitaram  Agnim  dpitn 
Agnim  bhrdtaram  tadam  it  takha  yam  | i.  26,  3 ; i.  31,  10, 14,  16;  i.  75,  4 ; 
i.  161, 1;  ii.  1,9;  vi.  1,  5;  v.  4,  2;  viii.  43,  16  ; viii.  64,  16;  x.  7,3);  and 
some  of  his  worshippers  claim  with  him  a hereditary  friendship  (i.  71, 
10.  Mu  no  Agne  takhyd  pilrydni  pra  marthith(huh).  He  drives  away 
and  destroys  Rxkshascs  or  Asuras  ( bddhatva  dcitho  rakshato  amivdh  | 
pra  Agnaye  visvasuche  dhiyamdhe  aturaghne  | Agnih  rakthdmti  sedhati  | 
iii.  15,  1 ; vii.  13,  1 ; vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  13 ; viii.  43,  26 ; x.  87,  1 ; 
x.  187,  3).  In  hymn  x.  87,  he  is  invoked  to  protect  the  sacrifice 
(verse  9.  tlkthnena  Agne  chakshuthd  raksha  yajnam ),  and  to  consume 
the  ltakshoses  and  Yatudhanas  with  his  iron  teeth  and  by  the  most 
terrible  manifestations  of  his  fury  (verse  2.  Ayodarnthfro  archithd  yatu- 
dhunun  upa  tppisa  jutavedah  tamiddhah  | verse  5.  Agne  tvachaih  yatu- 
dhanatya  bhindhi  himtra  ‘sanir  haratd  hantu  enam  | verse  14.  Para  Sfi- 
jiihi  tapasa  yutudhundn  para  ’gne  raksho  haratd  spin} hi  |). 

(2)  Agni’t  birth*,  and  triple  exittence. 

Various,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  accounts  are  given  in 
the  hymns  of  the  birth  of  Agni.  Sometimes  a divine  origin  is  ascribed 
to  him,  while  at  other  times  his  production,  or  at  least  his  mani- 
festation, is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  human  appliances. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  at  first  existed  potentially  but  not  actually  in 
the  sky,  x.  5,  7 (quoted  above  in  p.  51);  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  Bky,  or  from  afar,  by  Matarisvan  "■  (d  any  am  [Agnim']  dico  Mata- 

!18  In  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon,  t.v.  Matarisvan  is  said  (1)  to  denote  a divine 
being,  who,  as  the  messenger  of  ViTasvat,  brings  down  from  heaven  to  the  Bhj-igus 
Agni,  who  had  before  been  concealed ; and  (2)  to  be  a secret  name  of  Agni ; and  it 
is  remarked  that  the  word  cannot  be  certainly  shewn  by  any  text  to  be  in  the  Vcdic 
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riitu  jabhura  | ta  jdyamdnah  parame  vyomani  dvir  Agnir  abhavan  Mala- 
riivane  | i.  60,  1 ; i.  93,  6 ; i.  143,  2 ; iii.  5,  10 ; iii.  9,  5 ; vi.  8,  4) ; 
to  have  been  generated  by  Indra  between  two  clouds  or  stones  (yo 
a&manor  anlar  agnim  jajdna,  ii.  12,  3);  to  have  been  generated  by 
Dyaus,  x.  45,  8 ( Agnir  amrito  abhavad  vayobhir  yad  enaih  Dyaur  janayat 
turetdh) ; to  be  the  son  of  Dyaus  and  PpithivI,  iii.  2,  2 ; iii.  25, 1 (Ayna 
Divah  sdnur  ati  pracheta*  land  Prithivyuh  uta  viivaveddh );  x,  1,  2 ; x. 
2,  7 {yarn  ted  Dydvdprithivl  yam  ltd  upas  Tcashjd  yam  tea  tuja  nimd 
jajdna)-,  x.  140,  2;  whom  he  magnified,  or  delighted,  at  [or  by]  his  birth, 
iii.  3,1 1 ( ubbd  pitard  mahayann  ajdyata  Agnir  Dydtuprithivi  bhurirctagu). 
His  production  is  also  said  to  be  due  to  the  waters  (x.  2,  7;  x.  91,  6),3‘* 
and  to  Tvashtri  (i.  95,  2 ; x.  2,  7).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  Dawns,  vii.  78,  3 ([  Uthasd]  ajljanan  turyam  Tajnam 
Agnim ) ; by  Indra  and  Vishnu,  vii.  99,  4 (jlndrdvithnd]  uruiii  Yajndya 
chathathur  u lokam  janayanta  S dry  am  Ushasam  Agnim) ; generated  or 


hymns,  n synonym®  of  Vayu.  I add  some  observations  on  the  same  subject,  which 
hod  been  mode  at  an  earlier  period  by  Professor  Roth,  in  his  illustrations  of  the 
Kirukta,  p.  112,  where  he  is  elucidating  R.V.  vi.  8,  4 (“  Matarisvan,  the  messenger 
of  Vivasvat,  brought  Agni  Vatfv&nara  from  afar”) : “The  explanation  of  Mataris- 
van  as  VSyu”  (which  is  given  by  Yaska)  “cannot  be  justified  by  the  Vedic  texts, 
and  rests  only  upon  the  etymology  of  the  root  seas.  The  numerous  passages  where 
the  word  is  mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  exhibit  it  in  two  senses.  Sometimes  it  denotes 
Agni  himself,  as  in  the  texts  i.  96,  3,  4 ; iii.  29,  4 (11  f) ; x.  114,  1,  etc. ; at  other 
times,  the  being^rho,  as  another  Prometheus,  fetches  down  from  heaven,  from  the 
gods,  the  fire  which  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  brings  it  to  the  Bhyigus, 
i.  60,  1 ; i.  93,  6 ; iii  2,  13 ; iii  6,  10 ; iii.  9,  5.  To  think  of  this  bringer  of  fire 
as  a man,  as  a sage  of  antiquity,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  lightning,  and  placed  it 
on  the  altar  and  the  hearth,  is  forbidden  by  those  texts  which  speak  of  him  as  bring- 
ing it  from  heaven,  not  to  mention  other  grounds.  As  Prometheus  belongs  to  the 
superhuman  class  of  Titans,  and  is  only  by  this  means  enabled  to  fetch  down  the 
spark  from  heaven,  so  must  Mutariivan  bo  reckoned  as  belonging  to  those  races  of 
demigods,  who,  in  the  Vedic  legends,  are  sometimes  represented  as  living  in  the 
society  of  the  gods,  and  sometimes  as  dwelling  upon  earth.  As  he  brings  the  fire  to 
the  Bhyigus,  it  is  said  of  these  last,  that  they  have  communicated  fire  to  men  (e.g  , in 
i.  68,  6),  and  Agni  is  called  the  son  of  Bhrigu  ( Bhgigavan v).  Matarisvan  also 
must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  half-divine  race.”  . . . . “ It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  same  function  of  bringing  down  fire  is  ascribed  in  one  text  (vi.  16, 
1 3)  to  Atharvan,  whose  name  is  connected  with  fire,  like  that  of  Matarisvan ; and  also 
that  the  sisters  of  Atharvan  aro  called  Matarisvan  a in  x.  120,  9.”  See  my  article 
on  Manu  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  Joum.  R.A.S.,  p.  416,  note.  In  one  place  (vii.  15,  4) 
Agni  is  called  the  falcon  of  the  sky  (divah  iyenaya). 

A.V.  i.  33,  1.  Hiranyararndh  suchayah  pdvaknh  yam  Jatah  Savita  yam 
Agnih  | yah  Agnim  garbhaiii  dadhire  im-arnaa  tdh  nah  dpah  Sam  tyonuh  bhavantu. 
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fashioned  by  the  gods,  vi.  7,  1 f.  ( janayanta  deviik);  viii.  91,  17  (tam 
tv A ’jananta  mdtarak  kacim  devdto  angirah) ; x.  46,  9 (decrh  tatahhur 
manure  yajatram) ; as  a light  to  the  Ary  a,  i.  59,  2 (tam  tvd  devdto  jana- 
yanta detain  vaOvdnara  jyotir  id  drydya)  ; or  placed  by  the  gods  among 
the  descendants  of  Manu,  i.  86,  10 ; ii.  4,  3 (Agniih  devdto  mdnutkitku 
viksku  priyaih  dhuh  kthetkyanto  na  mitram ) ; yi.  16,  1 ; viii.  73,  2. 
Yet  although  the  son,  he  is  also  tho  father  of  tho  gods,  i.  69,  1 
(Ihuro  devdnam  pitd  putrak  tan).  In  viii.  19,  33,  the  superiority  of 
the  Fire-god  to  all  other  fires  is  shewn  by  their  being  declared  to  be 
dependent  on  him  like  branches  of  a tree  (yatya  te  Agnt  anye  agnayak 
upakskito  ray dh  iva)  ; vii.  1,  14  ( ta  id  Agnir  agnln  ati  atti  anydn). 

Agni  is  in  some  passages  represented  as  having  a triple  existence,  by 
which  may  be  intended  his  threefold  manifestations,  as  the  sun  in 
heaven,  as  lightning  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  ordinary  fire  in  the 
earth,  although  the  three  appearances  are  elsewhere  otherwise  explained. 
In  x.  88,  we  have  the  following  verses : 

6 {=  Nir.  vii.  27).  Mdrdkd  bhuvo  bkavati  naktam  Agnit  tatah  Suryo 
juyate  prdtar  udyan  | 8.  Sdklavdkam  prathamam  dd  id  Agnim  ad  id 
havir  ajanayanta  devak  | ta  etkaih  yajno  abhavat  tandpdi  tam  Dyatir 
veda  tam  Ppitkivl  tam  apah  | 10  (—  Nir.  vii.  28).  Stomena  hi  divi 
devdto  Agnim  ajljanan  Saktibkik  rodatiprdm  | tam  & akrinvan  tredkd 
bkuve  kam  ta  otkadhlh  packati  visvardpdh  | 11  (=*  Nir.  vii.  29).  Taded 
enam  adadkur  yajniy&to  divi  devak  Sdryam  dditeyam  | yadd  ckarithnd 
milkunuv  abkutdm  ad  it  prdpakyan  bkuvandni  viJvd  | 

“ 6.  Agni  is  by  night  the  head  of  the  earth : then  he  is  born  as 
the  Sun  rising  in  the  morning."0  8.  The  gods  produced  first  the  hymn, 
then  Agni,  then  the  oblation.  He  was  their  protecting  sacrifice  : him 
Dyaus  knows,  him  PpithivI,  him  the  Waters.  10.  With  a hymn  by  their 
powers  the  gods  generated  Agni  who  fills  the  worlds : they  formed  him 
for  a threefold  existence:  ho  ripens  plants  of  every  kind.  11.  When 

1,0  It  appears  from  Professor  Anfrecht's  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Matsya- 
puriina  that,  in  section  115,  the  sun  is  said  to  enter  into  Agni  during  the  night,  ami 
Agni  into  the  sun  by  day.  Catalogue  of  Bodl.  Sanskrit  MSS.,  p.  41«.  The  Ait. 
Br.  viii.  28,  says  : adityo  vai  attain  yann  Agnim  anupravitati  | to  ’ ntardkiyate  | . . . . 
Agnir  vai  udvan  Vayiim  anupraviiati  | to  'ntardhiyate  | . . . , Payor  Agnir  jayate 
pranad  hi  balad  mathyamdno  'dhijdyatt  | . . . . Agner  vai  adityo  juyate  | “ The  sun, 
when  setting,  enters  into  Agni  and  disappears  ....  Agni,  when  blowing  upwards, 
enters  Vuyu,  and  disappears  ....  Agni  is  produced  from  Vayu,  for  when  attrition 
is  taking  place,  he  is  born  from  breath  as  force.  The  sun  is  produced  from  Agni." 
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the  adorable  gods  placed  him,  S3  rye  the  son  of  Aditi,  in  the  sky,  when 
the  moving  twins  came  into  being,  then  they  (the  gods)  beheld  all 
creatures.” 

According  to  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  27)  it  is  intended  in  verse  6 to  repre- 
sent the  sun  as  identical  with  Agni  (“ tatah  turyo  jay  ate  prCitar  udyan" 
ta  era).  The  same  writer  tells  us  (Nir.  vii.  28)  that  according  to  his 
predecessor  Sakapuni  the  threefold  existence  of  Agni,  referred  to  in 
verse  8,  is  his  abode  on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heaven 
(“  tredha  ” bhdedya  “ prithkyilm  antarilcth*  did”  iti  Sukapunih),  and 
adds  that  a Brahmana  declares  his  third  manifestation  to  be  the  Sun 
(“  yad  atya  did  tritiyam  tad  atdt  adityah  ” iti  hi  bruhmanam).  The 
constantly  moving  twins,  mentioned  in  verse  11,  are  Ushas  and  the 
Sun  according  to  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  29.  Sarvadd  tahachdnndv  Uthdi  cha 
Adityai  cha).  Agni  would  thus  be  identified  not  only  with  Surya  the 
celestial,  but  with  Indra  or  Vayu,  the  aerial  or  atmospheric  deity, 
according  to  passages  of  the  Nirukta  vii.  5,  already  quoted  in  p.  8 ; 
and  with  Yishgu,  if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  that  deity’s  three 
steps  given  by  Sakapugi  in  Nir.  xii.  19,  as  expounded  by  the  commen- 
tator Durgacharya,  viz.  that  Yishgu  abides  on  earth  as  terrestrial  fire, 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  lightning,  and  in  the  sky  as  the  Sun 
(“  Pjrithivyam  antarihhe  did ” iti  S'akaputjih  | parthiro ’gnir  bhutvd 
pj-ithivyam  yat  kinchid  a»ti  tad  vikramate  tad  adhitiehfhati  \ antarihhe 
vaidyutamand  did  Surydtmand ).”*  In  R.V.  x.  45, 1,  =*  Yaj.  S.  xii.  18, 
(see  also  verso  2)  a threefold  origin  is  ascribed  to  Agni,  the  first  from  the 
heaven,  the  second  from  us  (».«.  apparently  from  the  earth),  and  the  third 
from  the  waters,  which  may  mean  the  atmosphere  “ ( Diva » pan  pratha- 
mamjajne  Agnir  asnuui  ddtiyam  pad  jdtaveddh  | tritiyam  aptu).m  The 
same  three  abodes  of  Agni  are  perhaps  referred  to  E1  in  x.  56, 1 = S.V. 
i.  65  (idam  te  ekam  parah  u te  ekam  tpitiyena  jyotiehd  earn  riiaeva).  In  iii. 
26,  7 (=Yfij.S.  xviii.  66),  he  is  called  arkae  tridhdtuh,  a threefold  light,5” 

521  Quoted  in  the  4th  voL  of  this  work,  p.  66. 

>-2  See  above,  p.  39,  note  73.  See  Comm,  on  Vuj,  S.  xii.  18. 

A.V.  xii.  1,  20.  Agnir  ditah  d tapati  Agner  tlevaiga  uru  antariktham  | Agnim 
martaiah  indhate  haeyacaham  ghritapriyam  \ ‘‘Agni  glows  from  the  sky;  to  Agni 
belongs  the  broad  air ; men  kindle  Agni,  the  bearer  of  oblations,  the  lover  of  buttsr.” 
Compare  A.V.  xiii.  3,  21,  and  xviii.  4,  11. 

■=“  So  the  Scholiast  on  the  Sama-veda  understands  the  verse,  as  I learn  from 
Professor  Benfey's  note  to  his  translation,  p.  21G. 

iU  Compare  A.V.  viii.  39,  9. 
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in  v.  4,  8 trishadkastha  (according  to  Sayann=frwAu  divyadishu  sthdnethu 
tthita),  occupying  three  abodes,  and  in  viii.  39,  8 tripasthya,  having 
three  homes.  In  i.  95,  3,  he  is  said  to  have  three  births,  one  in  the 
ocean,  another  in  the  sky,  and  a third  in  tho  waters  (trial  jdnd  pari- 
bhushanti  asya  tamudre ekam  divi  ekam  apsu),  which  Sayana  understands 
1st  of  tho  submarine  fire  ( vadavdnala ),  2nd  of  tho  sun,  and  3rd  of  the 
lightning.  He  is  elsewhere  called  deijanman,  having  two  births,  i.  60, 
1 ; i.  140,  2;  i.  149,  2,  3,  which  Sayana  explains  either  as  born  of 
tho  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  from  two  sticks,  or  because  he  has  one  birth 
from  the  sticks  and  a second  when  he  is  formally  consecrated  ; but  is 
said  in  one  of  these  passages  to  dwell  in  the  three  lights  (Mi  . . . iri 
rochandni  . . . asthdt). 

In  ii.  9,  3,  two  places  of  birth  only  are  mentioned — an  upper 
(parame  janman),  and  a lower  ( arare  sadasths ) — which  Sayana  inter- 
prets of  tho  sky  and  the  atmosphere;  and  in  viii.  43,  28,  in  like 
manner,  only  two  are  alluded  to,  the  celestial,  and  that  in  the  waters 
(pad  Agnt  ditijdh  asi  apsujuh  vd). 

In  x.  9 1 , 6,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  his  generation  is  ascribed  only 
to  the  waters,  the  mothers.  (Compare  iii.  1,  3 ; iii.  9,  4.) 

In  A.V.  iv.  39,  2,  the  earth  is  said  to  bo  a cow,  and  Agni  her  calf 
( Prithivl  dhenus  tasydh  Agnir  vattah).  In  verses  4 and  6,  Vayu  is 
said  to  be  the  calf  of  the  air,  and  Surya  of  the  sky. 

In  different  passages  the  process  of  friction,”*  by  which  the  god  is 

”*  See  Aitnreya  Brihmarja,  i.  16,  and  Professor  Hang's  translation,  pp.  35  ff.  I 
odd  here  a sentence  or  two  from  this  work  (Ait.  Br.  i.  16)  to  illustrate  what  the  texts 
above  quoted  say  of  the  power  of  Agni  to  hallow  all  sacrifices,  although  in  the  present 
cose  a special  rite  is  referred  to : sd  eihd  svargya  ahutir  yad  Agnyahutih  | yadi  ha 
vai  apy  abrdhmanokto  yadi  duruktokto  yajate  at  ha  ha  tshn  ahutir  gathhaty  era  deran 
na  p man  a sainspijyaU  j “ The  Agni  oblation  is  that  which  conducts  to  heaven. 

Even  if  a man  who  is  called  a no-Bruhman,  or  a person  of  bad  reputation,  perform  it, 
still  this  oblation  goes  to  the  gods,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  sin  (of  the  performer)." 
See  Professor  Haug’s  translation,  p.  38,  note  17.  The  S'atapatha  Brumnna,  ii.  3,  3, 1, 
relates  that  Agui,  when  created  by  Prajipati,  began  to  burn  everything,  and  threw 
the  world  into  confusion.  Thereupon  the  creatures  who  then  existed  sought  to  crush 
him.  Not  being  able  to  bear  this,  he  came  to  a man  and  said,  “I  cannot  endure 
thiB ; let  me  enter  into  thee.  Having  generated  me,  nurse  me  ; and  if  thou  wilt  do 
this  for  me  in  this  world,  I will  do  tho  same  for  thee  in  tho  next.  The  man  agreed 
(sa  yatra  Aynim  sasrije  »a  idam  jdtah  iarvam  ev a dagdhum  dadhre  \ ity  era  dvilam 
eta  | tdh  y~u  tarhi  prajdh  dsus  tah  ha  enam  samprshUtih  dadhrire  \ so  'titikshamii- 
n >h  puru.'ham  eva  abkycydya  | 2.  Sa  ha  uvacha  “ na  vai  aham  idam  titikshf  haaia 
tvd  pravisdni  | tarn  md  janayitvd  bibhrihi  | sa  yathaiva  main  tvam  asmin  lokvjaius- 
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aaiiy  generated  by  his  worshippers,  is  described  or  alluded  to.  In 
iii.  29,  1 ff.,  it  is  said : attldam  aihimanthanam  anti  prajananam  kri- 
tam  | Ham  ctZpatnim  dkhara  Agnim  manlhdma  purcathu  | 2.  ( = S.V. 
L 79)  Aranyor  nihito  jiitaveduh  garbhah  iva  >udhito  garbhin'mhu  | dice 
dive  id  go  jilgricadbhir  haviehmadbhir  manuehyebhir  Agnih  | 3.  ( = Vaj.  8. 
xiiiv.  14)  Utt&nuyuni  ata  bhara  chikitcun  sadyah  pravita  criihanam 
jajdna  \ “ This  process  of  friction,  of  generation,  has  begun ; bring  this 
mistress  of  the  people  (the  lower  arani,  or  wood  for  friction)  ; let  us  rub 
out  Agni  as  heretofore.”'  2.  This  god  is  deposited  in  the  two  pieces  of 

yitvi  bharishyasi  cram  era  aham  team  am  us hm  in  lake  janayitvd  bharishydmi  ” iti  | 
utatha  ” tit*  tain  janayitvd  abhibhah).  Herodotus,  iii.  16,  tolls  us  what  the  Egyptians 
thought  of  Agni : Aiywrlouri  vsvipicrrai  r6  vvp  fhqploy  that  tp.\J/vxoyt  irdyra  8b 
airrb  Karctrdttiy  rd  irep  &y  Adfip,  vArjoiiiy  8b  avrb  rfjs  fioprjs  truyawoOyJiOKtiy 
mar4o6iop4y<f. 

127  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  is  called  dvi-mata,  born  of  two  parents  (i.  31,  2). 
As  regards  dvi-janmd  having  a double  birth  (i.  60,  1 ; i.  140,  2 ; i.  149,  4,  6,)  see 
above.  He  is  also  called  bhurijamnd,  having  many  births  (x.  6,  1).  In  B.V.  i.  95,  2, 
he  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ten  young  women,  i.e.  the  ten  fingers  (data  imam 
tvashfur  janayanta  garbham  atandrdso  yuvatayah).  See  Roth,  Illustrations  of 
Ifirukta,  p.  120;  Benfey’s  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  510;  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.w. 
trash (ri  and  yuvati.  In  iii.  29,  3,  he  is  called  the  son  of  I {a,  whatever  sense  we 
ascribe  to  this  word.  In  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  by  whom  the  sacrificial 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  kindled,  and  the  rites  of  Aryan  worship  introduced, 
▼ix.,  Manu,  Angiras,  Bhpgu,  Atharvan,  Dadhyanch,  etc.,  see  ray  paper  on  “Manu, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan  Indians,”  in  vol.  xx.  Journ.  R.A.8.,  pp.  410-416.  I 
subjoin  some  of  the  passages  there  quoted:  i.  36,  19.  Ni  triim  Ague  man  nr  dad  he 
jyotir  jandya  sat  rate  | “ Manu  has  placed  thee  (here)  a light  to  all  (generations  of) 
men.”  vii.  2,  3,  Manushvad  Agnim  Manuna  samiddham  sain  adhvardya  sadam  in 
mahema  | “ Let  us,  like  Manu,  ever  attract  to  the  sacrifice  Agni,  who  was  kindled  by 
Manu.”  x.  63,  7.  Yebhyo  hotram  prathamdm  dyeje  Manur  samiddhdgnir  man  as  d 
sapta  hotfihhih  | ts  Adttyah  abhayam  tarma  yachhata  | “ O ye  Adityas,  to  whom 
Manu,  when  he  had  lighted  Agni,  presented,  in  company  with  seven  hotri  priests, 
with  his  heart,  the  first  oblation,  bestow  on  us  secure  protection.”  x.  69,  3.  Yat  te 
Manur  yad  anikam  Sumitrah  sam  id  he  Ayne  tad  idam  naviyah  | “That  lustre  of 
thine,  o Agni,  which  Manu,  which  Sumitra  kindled,  is  the  same  which  is  now 
renewed.”  viii.  43,13.  Uta  tvd  Bhpiguvat  such*  Manushvad  Ague  dhuta  \ Angiras - 
vad  hardmahe  | “ Like  Bhpgu,  like  Manush,  like  Angiras,  we  invoke  thee  who  hast 
been  summoned  to  blaze.”  vi.  16,  13.  Tvdm  Agne  pushkardd  adhi  Atharvd  nir 
amanthata  | 14.  Tam  u Ira  Dadhyann  pishih  putrah  idhe  Athartanah  j 13.  “Agni, 
Atharvan  drew  thee  forth  from  the  lotus  leaf.  14.  Thco,  Dadhyanch,  the  son  of 
Atharvan.  kindled.”  X.  21,  5.  Agnir  jato  Atharvand  ii  dad  vis  rani  kdvyd  | bhuvad 
duto  Vivasvatah  | “Agni,  produced  by  Atharvan,  knows  all  sciences.  He  has  be- 
come the  messenger  of  Vivasvat.”  i.  58,  6.  Dadhush  fed  Bhpigavo  mdnusheshu  a | 
‘•The  Bhngus  have  placed  thee  among  men.”  x.  46,  2.  Imam  vidhanto  apaiit 
sadasthc  patuih  na  nashfam  padair  anu  gman  J guhd  chat  ant  am  u*\jo  namobhir 
ichhanto  dhirbh  Bhpigavo  avindan  | “Worshipping,  and  desiring  him  with  obrisLuccn, 

14 
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wood,  as  the  embryo  in  pregnant  women.  Agni  is  daily  to  be  landed  by 
men  bringing  oblations  and  awaking  (early).  3.  Skilled  [in  the  process], 
bring  [the  upper  piece  of  wood]  into  contact  with  the  lower,  lying 
recumbent : being  impregnated,  she  speedily  brings  forth  the  vigorous 
(Agni).”  “ Compare  R.V.  i.  68,  2,  where  it  is  notioed  as  remarkable 
that  a living  being  should  spring  out  of  dry  wood  {huhkdd  yad  data 
lira  janiththdh) ; iii.  23,  2,  3 ; vii.  1,  1 ; x.  49,  16  ; x.  7,  5.  He  is 
produced  from  the  two  sticks  as  a new-born  infant,  v.  9,  3 {uta  tma 
yam  iisum  yathd  Martini  janithfha  aranl);  viii.  23,  25  («anuni  canat- 
pattndm).  Strange  to  soy,  cries  the  poet,  addressing  himself  to  both 
worlds,  the  child,  as  soon  as  bom,  begins  with  unnatural  voracity  to 
consumo  his  parents,  and  is  altogether  beyond  his  mortal  worshipper’s 
comprehension,  x.  79,  4 {tad  vum  rilam  rodati  prabravimi  jay  a mil  no 
m dtard  garbho  atti  \ ndham  deoatya  martyai  ehiketa).  But  when  bom 
ho  is  liko  the  wriggling  brood  of  serpents,  difficult  to  catch,  v.  9,  4 
[uta  tma  durgribhlyate  putro  na  hvdryunflm).  Wonderful  is  his  growth, 
and  his  immediate  activity  as  a messenger,  seeing  he  is  bom  of  a 
mother  who  cannot  suckle  him,  x.  115,  1 {ehitrah  it  Mot  tarunaaya 
vakthatko  na  yo  malar dv  apyeti  dhatave  \ anudh&h  yadi  jljanad  adha 
eha  nu  vavaktha  tadya  mdhi  dutyam  charan) ; but  he  is  nourished  and 
developed  by  the  oblations  of  clarified  butter  which  are  poured  into 
his  mouth,  and  which  he  consumes,  iii.  21,  1 (ttokdndm  ague  mtdato 
ghritatya  hotah  prdidna  | “Agni,  invoker  of  the  gods,  eat  these 
portions  of  fat  and  butter;”  Bee  also  verses  2 and  3);  v.  11,  3 
( ghritena  fid  avardhayan ) ; v.  14,  6 ; viii.  39,  3 {Agne  manmdni 
tubhyam  kam  ghritam  na  juhve  dsani) ; viii.  43,  10,  22 ; x.  69,  1 f. ; 
x.  118,  4,  6,  and  A.V.  i.  7,  2 {Agne  tailatya  prdidna). 

In  iii.  26,  7,  he  himself  exclaims  “ butter  is  my  eye”  {ghritam  me 
chakthuh). 

the  wiwj  and  longing  Bhfigna  have  followed  him  with  their  stops,  like  a lost  animal, 
and  have  found  him  concealed  in  the  receptacle  of  tho  waters.”  In  viii.  23,  17. 
Kivya  Usanae  is  said  to  have  established  Agni  to  be  a priest  for  men  ( Viand  Kdcyat 
Ira  mi  hataram  atddayat  | ayajiih  tva  numavt  jatavedatam). 

m The  ancient  Indians  regarded  tho  upper  piece  of  wood  as  the  male,  and  the 
lower  as  the  female,  factor*  in  the  generation  of  Agni.  8eo  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work, 
p.  46,  note  52. 
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(3)  His  epithets  and  characteristics. 

His  epithets  are  various,  and  for  the  most  part  descriptive  of  his 
physical  characteristics.  He  is  sarpirdsuti,  ghritdnna,  butter-fed  (ii. 
7,  6 ; vii.  3,  1 ; x.  69,  2) ; ghrita-nirnik,  butter-formed  (iii.  17,  1 ; 
iii.  27,  5;  x.  122,  2);  ghrita-kesa,  butter-haired  (viii.  49,  2);  ghrita- 
prishfha,  butter-backed  (v.  4,  3 ; v.  37,  1 ; vii.  2,  4;  x.  122,  4); 
ghpitapratika , gleaming  with  butter  (iii.  1,  18;  v.  11,  1;  x.  21,  7); 
ghfita-yoni,  issuing  from  butter  (v.  8,  6,  compare  ii.  3,  11);  drvanna, 
fed  by  wood  (ii.  7,  6) ; dhdma-ketu,  having  smoke  for  his  mark,  signal, 
or  ensign  (i.  27,  11 ; i.  44,  3;  i.  94,  10;  v.  11,  3;  viii.  43,  4;  viii. 
44,  10;  x.  4,  5 ; x.  12,  2) ; ho  sends  up  his  smoke  like  a pillar  to  the 
sky,  iv.  6,  2 (metd  iva  dhumam  stabhayad  upa  dyam) ; vii.  2.  1 ( upa 
spriia  divyam  sdnu  stupaih ) ; vii.  3,  3 ; vii.  16,  3 (ud  dhdmdso 
arushdso  divispriiah  [asthuK] ; his  smoko  is  waving,  his  flame  cannot 
be  seized,  viii.  23,  1 ( charishnudhumam  agribhltaiochisham) ; he  is 
driven  by  the  wind,  and  rushes  through  the  woods  like  a bull  lording 
it  over  a herd  of  cows,  i.  68,  4,  5 (vane  & vatachodito  yuthe  na  sahvan 
ava  vati  vamsagah);  i.  65,  8.  He  is  a destroyer  of  darkness,  i.  140,  1 
( tamohan ),  and  sees  through  the  gloom  of  tho  night,  i.  94,  7 ( r&try&i 
chid  andho  alt  deva  paSyasi).  The  world,  which  had  been  swallowed  up 
and  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  heavens,  are  manifested  at  his 
appearance,  and  the  gods,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  plants 
rejoice  in  his  friendship,  x.  88,  2 (glrnam  bhuvanam  tamasd  ’pagulham 
avih  scar  abhavaj  jdte  Agnau  \ tasya  devdh  prithivl  dyaur  utdpo  arana- 
yann  oshadhih  sakhye  asya).  He  is  chitra-bhdnu,  chitra  sochih,  of  bril- 
liant lustre  or  blaze  (i.  27,  6 ; ii.  10,  2 ; v.  26,  2 ; vi.  10,  3 ; vii.  9, 
3;  vii.  12,  1 ; viii.  19,  2),  Urdhva-iochis,  up  ward- flaming  (vi.  15,  2), 
iukra-iochih,  bright  - flaming  (vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  20),  pdvaka- 
iochis with  clear  flames  (viii.  43,  31),  tukra-varna,  iuchi-varna, 
bright  coloured  (i.  140,  1 ; v.  2,  3),  iochishkeia , with  blazing  hair 

m Agni  is  also  styled  itraiochit  in  viii:  60,  10  (=S.V.  ii.  904),  14  (=S.V.  i.  49), 
and  ii ra  in  riii.  43,  31.  On  the  last  place  Suyaga  explains  iira  os  sleeping  or  lying 
in  the  sacrifices  {yajmhu  iayanayaiilam).  On  viii.  60,  10,  he  makes  the  compound 
word  = aiamx-iila-jvilam,  “ he  whose  flame  pervades.”  On  tho  14th  verse  ho  takes 
it  as  = iayana-Kabhdva-roehithkam,  “he  whose  brilliance  has  the  character  of  lying 
or  sleeping.”  In  both  places  Professor  Benfey  renders  it  “ gleaming  like  lightning.” 
Trofcssor  Roth,  Illustr.  of  Nir.,  p.  42,  thinks  iira  may  mean  “ piercing." 
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(i.  45,  6;  iii.  14,  1;  iii.  17,  1;  iii.  27,4;  v.  8,2;  v.  41,  10), 
hari-kesa,  with  tawny  hair  (iii.  2,  13),  golden-formed  (iv.  3,  1;  x. 
20,  9,  hiranya-rupaik  janitd  jajuna),  and  hiri-bmabru,  with  golden 
beard  (v.  7,  7).  He  carries  sharp  weapons,  tigmaheti,  tigmabhrithfi 
(iv.  4,  4 ; iv.  5,  3),  he  has  sharp  teeth,  tigmajambha  (L  79,  6 ; L 143, 
5;  iv.  5,  4 ; iv.  15,  5;  viii.  19,  22),  burning  teeth,  tapirrjamlha 
(i.  58,  5 ; viii.  23,  4),  brilliant  teeth,  buchidant  (v.  7,  7),  golden  teeth, 
hiranyadant  (v.  2,  3),  iron  grinders,  ayodamshfra  (x.  87,  2),  and  Bharp 
and  consuming  jaws  (viii.  49,  13 ; x.  79,  1 (tigmuh  a«ya  hanatah  | 
mind  hand  vibhrite  earn  bharete  atinvatl  bapsatl  bhuri  attah).  Accord- 
ing to  ono  passage,  he  is  footless  and  headless  ( apdd  ablrtha,  iv.  1,  11), 
and  yet  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  a burning  head,  tapurmurdhd 
(vii.  3,  1),  three  heads  and  seven  rayB,  trimurdhunam  saptarasmim 
(i.  146,  1 ; ii.  5,  2),  to  be  four-eyed,  chaturaksha  (i.  31,  13),  thousand- 
eyed, sahasrdhha  (i.  79,  12),  and  thousand-horned,  tahaerabringa 
(v.  1,  8). 150  He  is  krishnudhvan,  krishnavartlani,  krishna-pavi,  i.e.  his 
path  and  his  wheels  are  marked  by  bluckness  (ii.  4,  6;  vi.  10,  4 ; vii. 
8,  2 ; viii.  23,  19) ; ho  envelopes  the  woods,  consumes  and  blackens 
them  with  his  tongue  (i.  143,  5;  v.  41,  10;  vi.  60,  10,  arehishd  v and 
tubed  parithvajat  \ kpishnd  karuti  jihvayu) ; x.  79,  2,  asinvann  atti 
jihvayu  vaniini) ; he  is  all-devouring,  vt bead  (viii.  44,  26) ; driven  by 
the  wind,  he  invades  the  forests,  and  shears  the  hairs  of  the  earth, 
i.  65,  4 ( ibhydn  na  rdjd  v andni  atti  | yad  vdtajuto  vand  vi  asthad  Agnir 
ha  dati  romd  prilhit  jdh),  liko  a barber  shaving  a beard,  x.  142,  4 
(yadd  U vd to  anuvdti  bochir  vapteva  imabru  vapasi  pra  bhuma).  He 
causes  terror,  like  an  army  let  loose,  i.  66,  8 (seneva  srithtd  arnam 
dadhati) ; i.  143,  5 ; x.  142,  4 (yad  udeato  nivato  ydti  baptat  prithag 
eshi  pragardhiniva  send).  His  flames  roar  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
i.  44,  12  ( yad  devdnam  mitramahah  purohilao  antaro  ydti  duty  am  \ 
sindhor  iva  prasvanitdsah  drmayo  Agner  bhrdjante  archayah).  He  sounds 
like  thunder,  vii.  3,  6 (divo  na  te  tanyatur  eli  buehmah)  ; x.  45,  4 
(akrandad  Agnih  stanayann  iva  Dyauh M1) ; viii.  91,  5;  he  roars  like 

*M  In  one  place  (viii.  19,  32)  Agni  is  called  sahatra-muthka,  which  the  commentator 
explains  by  bahu-tejaska,  having  many  flames.  The  snmo  epithet  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  applied  in  R.V.  vi.  46, 3,  to  Indra,  where  Suynna  makes  it  equivalent  to  tahatra- 
e'epha,  mille  membra  genitalia  habens. 

U1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  passage  Dynus,  and  not  Indra,  is  described  as  the 
thundercr.  See  above  p.  118  f.,  the  reference  to  the  question  whether  Dyaus  had 
been  superseded  by  Indra. 
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the  wind,  ibid,  (hues  vatasvanam  lavim  Parjanya-krandyam  sahah  \ 
Agnim  gamudravugagam 5n) ; like  a lion,  iii.  2,  11  (nanadan  na  simhah). 
and  when  he  has  yoked  his  red,  wind-driven  horses  to  his  car,  he 
bellows  like  a bull,  and  invades  the  forest-;  .-ees  with  his  flames ; the 
birds  are  terrified  at  the  noise  when  his  grass-devouring  sparks  arise, 

i.  94,  10  ( gad  ayukthdh  artishd  rohitd  rathe  vutajutd  vrighabhasyeva  te 
rarah  \ ad  invagi  vanino  dhumaketund  | 11.  Adha  scanud  via  bibhyuh 
patatrino  drapguh  yat  te  yavasudo  vi  asthiran ).  He  is  resistless  as  the 
resounding  Maruts,  and  as  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  i.  143,  5 ( na  yo 
vardya  Marutdm  iva  svanah  geneva  grishfd  divya  yathd  'sanih).  He  has 
a hundred  manifestations,  and  shines  like  the  sun,  i.  149,  3 (sura  na 
rurukvdn  ialdtmd ) ; vii.  3,  6.  His  lustre  is  like  the  rays  of  the  dawn 
and  the  sun,  x.  91,  4 (d  te  chikitre  ughaedm  iva  etayah  arepaeah  euryag- 
yeva  raSmayah),  and  like  tho  lightnings  of  the  rain-cloud,  ibid.  5 (=S.V. 

ii.  332,  lava  kriyo  varshyaeyera  vidyutatf) ; and  he  is  borne  on  a chariot 
r.f  lightning,  iii.  14,  1 ( vidyudratha ),  on  a luminous  car,  i.  140,  1 
( Jyollratha ),“  i.  141,  12  {chaniraraiha) ; iii.  5,  3;  v.  1.  11  (d  adya 
ratham  bhdnumo  bhunumantam  Agne  tMfha) ; on  a brilliant,  x.  1,  5 
(chitraratha),  golden,  iv.  1,  8 ( hiranyaratha ),  on  an  excellent  or 
beautiful  car,  iii.  3,  9 ( sumadratha ) ; iv.  2,  4 ( euratha ).  This  chariot 
is  drawn  by  horses  or  mares  characterized  as  butter-backed  (ghrita- 
ppiah(ha),  wind-impelled  (vulajuta),  beautiful  ( svasva ),  ruddy  ( rohit ), 
tawny  (arusha),  active  (Jirdsva),  assuming  all  forms  {yisraripa),  'and 
mind-yoked  ( manoyuj),  and  by  other  epithets  (i.  14,  6,  12  ; 1.  45,  2 ; 
i.  94,  10;  i.  141,  12  ; ii.  4,  2;  ii.  10,  2 ; iv.  1,  8 ; iv.  2,  2,  4 ; 
iv.  6,  9 (rijumuehka  /) ; vi.  16,  43;  vii.  16,  2;  viii.  43,  16;  x.  7,  4; 
x.  70,  2 f.),  which  he  yokes  in  order  to  summon  the  gods,  i.  14,  12 
( tdbhir  devan  ihdvaha ) ; iii.  6,  6 {rilagya  vd  kelind  yogyubhir  ghritae- 
nuvd  rohitd  dhuri  dhishva  \ athuvaha  devan  deva  vidvun  \ 9.  A ebhir 
[devaih~\  Agne  gar  at  ham  ydhi  arvdh) ; viii.  64,  1 (yukthd  hi  devahu.  to- 
man akvun  Agne  rathlr  iva). 

Here  it  will  be  noted,  he  is  also  said  “ to  be  clothed  with,  or  enrelopcd  by,  tho 
ocean.”  The  samo  epithet  had  also  occurred  in  the  preceding  verse  ( = 8. V.  i.  18)i 
where  the  rishi  is  also  said  to  invoke  the  bright  god,  as  did  Aurva,  Bhpgu,  and 
Apnavana  (Aurvabhrignvat  stichim  Apnavana-vad  a hurt  Agnim  aamudra-vdtatam). 

“J  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods  in  general  in  x.  63,  4. 
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(4)  High  divine  function*  assigned  to  him. 

The  highest  divine  functions  are  ascribed  to  Agni.  He  is  called  the 
divine  monarch  ( tamrujo  aturatya),  and  declared  to  be  strong  as  Indra, 
vii.  6,  1 ( lndratyeva  pra  tacatas  kritdni  vande).  Although  (as  we  have 
seen  above)  he  is  described  in  somo  passages  as  the  offspring  of  heaven 
and  earth,  he  is  said  in  other  places  to  have  stretched  them  out, 

iii.  6,  5 {tarn  kratvd  rodati  a tatantha ) ; vii.  5,  4 ; to  have  spread  out 
the  two  worlds  like  two  skins,  vi.  8,  3 (pi  charmanlva  dhithane  avarta- 
yat) ; to  have  produced  them,  i.  96  4 ( Janitu  rodatyoh) ; vii.  6,  6 
(bhuvaw'i  jannyan );  to  have,  like  the  unborn,  supported  the  earth  and 
sky  with  truo  hymns,  i.  67,  3 (ajo  na  htham  dadhura  prithivlm  ta t- 
Utmbha  dyum  mantrebhih  satyaih ) ; to  have,  by  his  flame,  held  aloft  the 
heaven,  iii.  5,  10  (ud  attambhlt  lamidhd  nakam  rithvah) ; to  have  kept 
asunder  the  two  worlds,  vi.  8,  8 (pi  aetalhnad  rodati  mitro  adbhutah ) ; 
to  havo  formed  the  mundane  regions  and  the  luminaries  of  heaven, 
vi.  7,  7 (ri  yo  rajdmti  amimita  tukratur  vaiiv&naro  pi  divo  rochana 
kavih) ; vi.  8,  2 ; to  havo  begotten  Mitra,  x.  8,  4 ( janayan  Mitram), 
and  caused  the  sun,  the  imperishable  orb,  to  ascend  the  sky,  x.  156,  4 
( Agne  nakshatram  ajaram  & turyaih  rohayo  divi)  ; to  have  made  all  that 
flics,  or  walks,  or  stands,  or  moves,  x.  88,  4 *"  (to  patalri  itvaram 
sthah  jagad  yat  svdtram  agnir  akfinod  jutaveduh ) ; to  adorn  the  heaven 
with  stars,  i.  68,  5 (pipesa  nukam  tiribhir  damunah).  He  is  the  head 
( murddhu ) and  summit  ( kakud ) of  the  skv,  the  centre  (nubhi)  of  the 
earth  (i.  59,  2) ; compare  verse  1 ; vi.  7,  1 ; viii.  44,  16 ; x.  88,  5 ; 
he  props  up  men  like  a pillar,  i.  59, 1 (tthuncca  janan  upamid  yayantha)-, 

iv.  5,  1 (anunena  brihatu.  vakshathena  upa  ttabhuyad  upamin  na  rodhah). 
His  greatness  exceeds  that  of  heaven  and  all  the  worlds,  i.  59,  5 
(Divas  chit  te  brihalo  jatavedo  vaisr&nara  pra  ririche  mahitvam ) ; iii. 
3,  10  (Julah  uprino  bhuvanuni  rodati  Agne  td  vikd  paribhur  ati  tmana) ; 
iii.  6,  2.®“  He,  the  destroyer  of  cities,  has  achieved  famous  exploits 

in  This  half  verse  (x.  88,  4)  is  quoted  in  Nirukta,  v.  3.  Durga,  the  commentator 
on  the  Nimkta,  explains  the  words  by  saying  that  Agni  subjects  all  things  to  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution.  Ilie  gods  ore  said  in  the  same  hymn  (x. 
88,  7,)  to  have  thrown  into  Agni  an  oblation  accompanied  by  a hymn,  and  in  verse  9, 
this  oblation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  all  creatures  or  all  worlds  (bhurandni  rij'ro). 

s“  Epithets  of  this  description  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  some  other  god 
to  whom  they  were  more  suitable  than  to  Agni,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  him 
by  his  worshippers  in  emulation  of  the  praises  lavished  on  other  deities. 
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of  old,  vii.  6,  2 ( purandarasya  glrlhir  d vicdse  Agner  vratuni  piirvyd 
mahdni).  Men  tremble  at  his  mighty  deeds,  and  his  ordinances  and 
designs  cannot  be  resisted,  ii.  8,  3 ( yatya  tratam  na  ml y ate) ; ii.  9,  1 *■ 
Vaj.  S.  xi.  36  ( adabdhavrata-pramatir  . . . Agnih) ; vi.  7,  5 ; viii.  44, 
25  ; viii.  92,  3 (yasmad  rejante  krishfayai  charkfilyuni  krinvatah). 
Earth  and  heaven  and  all  beings  present  and  future  obey  his  com- 
mands; vii.  5,  4 (tava  tridhdtu  pfithicl  uta  dyaur  taikdnara  tratam 
Agne  sachanta)  ; A.Y.  iv.  23,  7 (yatya  idam  pradisi  yad  rochate  yaj 
jatam  janitavyam  cha  kevalam  | staumi  Agnim  ndthito  johavlmi).  He 
conquered  wealth,  or  space,  for  the  gods  in  battle,  i.  59,  5 (yudha 
devebhyo  varitai  chakartha) ; and  delivered  them  from  calamity,  vii. 
13,  2 (team  detan  abhiiatter  amunchah).  He  is  the  conqueror  of 
thousands  ( lahaerajit ),  i.  188,  1.  All  the  gods  fear  and  do  homage 
to  him  when  he  abides  in  darkness,  vi.  9,  7 (tiSve  detdh  anamasyan 
bhiydndt  ham  Agne  tamasi  tasthivdmsam).  He  is  celebrated  and 
worshipped  by  Varuna,  Mitra,  the  Maruts,  and  all  the  8,339  gods, 
iii.  9,  9 (frfai  iatd  tri  tahasrdni  Agnim  trimiach  cha  detdh  nata 
chdtaparyan)  ; iii.  14,  4 ( Mitrai  cha  tubhyam  Varunah  tabasco 
Agne  tike  Marutah  tumnam  archan ) ; x.  69,  9 (devdi  chit  te  am- 
ritdh  jdtavcdo  mahimdnam  Vddhryaka  pra  cochan).  It  is  through 
him  that  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman  triumph,  i.  141,  9 (tcayd  hi 
Agne  Varuna  dhritacrato  Mitrah  iaSadre  Aryamd  suddnatah).  He 
knows  and  sees  all  worlds,  or  creatures,  iii.  55,  10  ( Agnis  td  cikd 
bhuvandni  veda) ; x.  187,  4 (yo  cikd  ’ bhipahyati  bhuvand  earn  cha 
pakyati ).*“  He  knows  the  recesses  of  heaven,  iv.  8,  2,  4 (tidvdn 
drodhanaih  divah),  the  divine  ordinances  and  the  races  or  births  of 
of  gods  and  men,  i.  70,  1,  3 (d  daivydni  vratd  ehikitvdn  d mdnushasya 
janasya  janma  \ etd  chikitvo  bhiimd  ni  pdhi  devdndm  janma  martdmi  cha 
vidcdn) ; iii.  4,  11  ; vi.  15,  13;  the  secrets  of  mortals,  viii.  39,  6 
Agnirjdtd  devdndm  Agnir  veda  martdndm  apichyam) ; and  hears  the 
invocations  which  are  addressed  to  him,  viii.  43,  23  (tam  tvd  tayam 
hand  make  srinvantam  jdtavedasam).  He  is  atura,  “ the  divine,”  iv.  2,  5; 
v.  12,  1 ; v.  15,  1 ; vii.  2,  3;  vii.  6,  1. 

s-*  These  same  words  are  in  iii.  62,  9,  applied  to  FQshan.  See  above,  p.  172. 
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(6)  Agni’i  relation*  to  hi*  worshipper*. 

The  votaries  of  Agni  prosper,  they  are  wealthy  and  livo  long, 
vi.  2,  4,  5 ( samidhd  ya*  te  uhutim  niSitim  mart  go  naiat  \ vaydvantam 
ta  pushyati  kshayam  Agne  Satdyuiham ) ; vi.  5,  5 (yas  te  yajnena  sami- 
dhd yah  ukthair  arkebhih  suno  tahato  dadusat  \ sa  martyeshu  amrita 
pracheluh  rdyd  dyumnena  kracasd  vi  bhdti );  vi.  10,  3;  vi.  13,  4 ; 
vi.  15,  11 ; vii.  11,  2;  viii.  19,  5,  6 ; viii.  44,  15;  viii.  73,  9.  He 
is  the  deliverer  (compare  viii.  49,  5)  and  friend  of  the  man  who 
comes  to  him  with  fine  horses  and  gold,  and  a chariot  full  of  riches, 
and  delights  to  entertain  him  as  a guest,  iv.  4,  10  (yas  tvd  trasrah 
tuhiranyo  Agne  vpaydti  vasvmatd  rathena  \ tasya  trdtd  bhavasi  sakhd 
ya*  te  dtiihyam  dnushag  jujoihat)  ; and  grants  protection  to  the 
devoted  worshipper  who  sweats  to  bring  him  fuel,*37  or  wearies 
his  heud  to  serve  him,  iv.  2,  6 ( yas  te  idhmaiii  jabharat  tishviddno 
murdhunam  id  tatapate  tedyd  | bhuvae  tasya  svatavdn  pdyur  Agne). 
Hu  watches  with  a thousand  eyes  over  the  man  who  brings  him  food 
and  nourishes  him  with  oblations,  x.  79,  5 ( yo  asmai  annaih  trishu 
udadhdti  ujyair  ghpitair  juhoti  pushyati  | t asmai  sahasram  akshabhir  vi 
chakthe).  He  bestows  on  his  servant  a renowned,  devout,  excellent, 
incomparable  son,  who  confers  fame  upon  his  father, *“  v.  25,  5 (Agnit 
tuvisravaslamaih  tuvibrahmdnam  uttamam  | aturlaih  irdvayatpatim  pa- 
ir am  daduti  ddsuehe).  He  gives  riches,  which  he  abundantly  com- 
mands, i.  1,  3 (Agnind  rayim  aJnavat);  i.  31,  10  (tram  Agne  pramati* 
team  pitd  ’si  na*  tram  vayaskrit  lava  jdmayo  cayam  | tani  tvd  rayah 
iatmah  tam  lahasrinah  sutlram  yanti  vratapdm  addbhya)  ; i.  36,  4 
(cijvam  so  Agne  jayali  tvayd  dhanaih  yas  te  daddia  martyah).  The  man 
whom  lie  protects  and  inspires  in  battle  conquers  abundant  food,  and 
can  never  be  overcome,  i 27,  7 f.  ■=  S.V.  ii.  765  f.  ( yam  Agne  priteu 
martyam  avuh  vdjethu  yarn  junuh  | ta  yantd  iaSvatir  ishah  | 8.  Kakir 
asya  sahantya  paryetd  kayasya  chit).  No  mortal  enemy  can  by  any 
wondrous  power  gain  the  mastery  over  him  who  sacrifices  to  this  god, 

337  In  viii.  91,  19  f.  the  rishi  informs  Agni  that  he  has  no  cow  which  would  yield 
butter  for  oblations,  nnd  no  me  to  cut  wood  withal,  and  that  therefore  his  offering  is 
such  ns  the  god  sees : and  he  hogs  him  to  accept  auy  sorts  oi  woou  ne  may  throw 
into  him  (na  hi  me  tuti  aghnga  na  evadhitir  vananvat  t j at  ha  etadrtg  bhardmi  te  I 
-0.  1 ad  Agne  kuni  kdni  chid  h te  dnrnni  dadhmaei  td  jushattva  yaviehfhya). 

Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Suyuga  to  the  epithet  erdvayat-patim. 
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viii.  23,  15  (na  tasya  mdyayd  chana  ripur  f sUa  mart  yah  \ yo  Agnaye 
dadtisa  Itavyaddtibhih)  He  also  confers,  and  is  tbe  guardian  and  lord  of, 
immortality,  i.  81,  7 (Irani  tam  Agne  amritatce  utlame  marttam  dadhusi) ; 
vii.  7,  7 ( amritaeya  rakehitd) ; vii.  4,  6 (lie  hi  Agne  amritaeya  bhureh). 
He  was  made  by  the  gods  the  centre  of  immortality,  iii.  17,  4 (amrit- 
a*ya  nabhih).  His  worshippers  seek  him  with  glad  hearts,  viii.  43,  3 L 
(hridbhir  mandrebhir  Imahe).  In  a funeral  hymn  Agni  is  supplicated 
to  warm  with  his  heat  the  unborn  part5”  of  the  deceased,  and  in  his 
auspicious  form  to  carry  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  x.  13,  4 
(ajo  bhagas  tapasd  tam  tapaeva  tain  te  soch is  tapatu  tain  te  archih  \ yue  te 
iitdt  tanvo  jutavedae  tdbhir  rahainaih  sukritdm  u lokam).m  Ho  carries 

Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  that  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  they 
mean : “ The  goat  (with  whose  skin  tbe  dead  is  covered)  is  thy  share ; that  consume 
with  thy  heat ; that  bo  consumed  with  thy  flash  and  flame,"  etc.  ; anil  compares 
Arfvaluyanarf  Gfihya  Siltras  iv.  2,  4;  3,  20;  and  Katyayana.4  S'rauta  Sutras,  xxv. 
7,  34.  I gather  from  the  fact  that  this  passage  is  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs. 
Bohllingk  and  Roth  under  aja  1,  « (where  the  sense  of  goat  is  assigned  to  the  word), 
that  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Aufrecht.  I think,  however,  that  tho 
rendering  I have  followed  is  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  In  the  preceding  verses 
I and  2,  Agni  had  been  besought  not  so  to  bum  the  body  of  the  deceased  as  to 
destroy  it  (compare  R.V.  i.  162,  20),  but  after  having  sufficiently  11  cooked  ” the  man 
(yadd  igitam  kjrijtavah),  to  send  him  to  the  Fathers.  In  verse  3,  the  different  ele- 
ments of  which  the  body,  when  living,  was  composed,  are  commanded  to  return  to 
the  sources  from  which  they  wore  at  first  derived  ; and  then  in  tbe  verse  before  us 
(as  I understand  it),  the  god  is  besought  to  warm  the  man’s  unborn  part,  and  convey 
it  to  the  world  of  tbe  righteous.  In  the  text  there  is  no  word  answering  to  “ thy," 
which  has,  therefore,  to  be  supplied  by  those  who  understand  aja  of  a goat.  It  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  departed  man  than  that  of  a goat 
which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  tho  world  of  tbe  righteous ; (although  I am  aware 
that  Manu,  v.  42,  declares  that  cattle  which  are  sacrificed  go  to  heaven,  and  tho 
same  is  said  of  the  sacrificial  horse  in  R.V.  i.  162,  21,  and  i.  163,  12  f.) ; and  in  the 
following  verse  (x.  16,  6)  it  fa  evidently  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to 
Agni,  and  whom  Agni  is  besought  to  dismiss  to  the  Fathers.  My  rendering  has  the 
support  of  Professor  MUller  (Joura.  of  Germ.  Or.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  xv.),  who  trans- 
lates ajo  bhitgah  by  “ das  ew’ge  Theil,”  the  eternal  part,  and  of  M.  Langlois,  who 
renders  it  “ unc  portion  immortelle.”  These  verses,  x.  16,  1-5,  will  bo  found  quoted 
at  length  in  the  section  on  Yama. 

**°  Some  further  verses  of  this  hymn  will  be  quoted  in  the  section  on  Tama.  In 
verse  9,  the  krat-yud  Agni,  the  consumer  of  carrion,  or  of  the  dead,  is  spoken  of  as 
an  object  to  be  repelled.  In  the  Vaj.  S.  i.  17,  Agni  is  prayed  to  drive  away  two  of 
his  own  forms,  the  dmad  and  the  krnryad,  and  to  bring  the  sacrificial  fire  (apa  Ague 
Agnim  dmddam  jahi  nish  kravyddam  sedha  | a devayajam  vaha ),  where  the  com- 
mentator says  that  three  Agnis  ore  mentioned,  the  one  which  devours  raw  flesh 
(amad)  which  is  the  common  culinary  fire  ( taukiko  ' gnih ),  the  second  the  funereal 
(kravyat  | iavaddhe  kravyam  mnnisam  alii  iti  kravyat  ckitagnih),  and  the  third  tbe 
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men  across  calamities,  as  in  a ship  over  the  sea,  or  preserves  from 
thorn,  iii.  20,  4 (par shad  viha  'ti  duritd  grinantam) ; v.  4,  9 (rwrdai  no 
durgahd  jdtavedah  sindhufn  na  nurd  duritii  ’ti  parshi)  ; vii.  12,  2 («a 
mahnu.  vii vd  duritdni  sahvdn  | sa  no  rahhishad  duritdd  avadyut).  All 
blessings  issue  from  him  as  branches  from  a tree,  vi.  13,  1 (trad  vised 
sulhaga  saubhagani  Agne  vi  yanti  vanino  na  vayuh).  He  is  like  a 
water-trough  in  a desert,  x.  4,  1 (dhawann  iva  prapu  ati  Agne).  All 
treasures  are  congregated  in  him,  x.  6,  6 (saw  yasmin  viha  vasuni 
jagmuh) ; he  commands  all  the  riches  in  the  earth,  the  upper  ana  lower 
oceans,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sky,  viL  6,  7 (d  devo  dade  budhnyd 
vasuni  vaihdnarah  uditd  sdryasya  \ a samudrud  avarad  d parasmdd  d 
Agnir  divah  d ppilhivydh)  ; x.  91,  3 (vasur  vasanaih  kshayasi  tvam 
tkah  id  dydvd  cha  ydni  ppithivl  cha  pushyatah).  He  is,  in  consequence, 
continually  supplicated  for  all  kinds  of  boons,  riches,  food,  deliverance 
from  enemies  and  demons,  poverty,  nakedness,  reproach,  childlessness, 
hunger,  i.  12,  8,  9 ; i.  36,  12  ff.  ; i.  58,  8,  9 ; ii.  4,  8 ; ii.  7,  2,  3 ; 

ii.  9,  5 ; iii.  1,  21 ; iii.  13,  7 ; iii.  16,  5 ; iv.  2,  20  ; iv.  3,  14 ; iv.  11, 
6 ; v.  3,  11;  vi.  1,  12  f. ; vi.  4,  8 ; vi.  5,  7 ; vi.  6,  7 ; vii.  1,  5,  13,  19. 
He  is  besought  to  protect  his  worshippers  with  a hundred  iron  walls, 
vi.  48,  8 ; vii.  3,  7 ( iatam  purbhir  dyasibhir  ni  pdhi) ; vii.  16,  10;  to 
be  himself  such  a fortification  with  a hundred  surrounding  walls,  vii. 
15,  14  ( adha  mahl  nah  ayasl  anudhriihfo  nripUays  \ pur  bhaca  iata- 
bhuj'ih) ; i.  189,  2 ; to  consume  their  enemies  like  dry  bushes,  iv.  4,  4 
(ni  amitrdn  oshatut  tigmahete  | yo  no  ardtiih  samidhdna  chaicre  nichd 
tain  dhakshi  atasaiii  na  iushkam) ; to  strike  down  the  malevolent  as  a 
tree  is  destroyed  by  lighting,  vi.  8,  5 (pavyeva  rdjann  aghasamsam 
ajara  nichd  ni  vriicha  vaninam  na  tejasd).  Compare  A.Y.  iii.  1,  1 ; 

iii.  2,  1 ; vi.  120,  1.  He  is  invoked  in  battle,  viii.  43,  21  (samatsu 
tvd  havdmahe),  in  which  he  leads  the  van,  viii.  73,  8 ( puroyavdnam 
djishu).  He  is  prayed  to  forgive  whatever  sin  the  worshipper  may 
have  commited  through  folly,  and  to  make  him  guiltless  towards  Aditi, 

iv.  12,  4 (pat  chid  hi  te  purushutrd  yavishfha  achittibhii  chakpima  hack 
chid  dgah  | lcpidhi  su  asmdn  Aditer  andgdn  vi  enamsi  iiiratho  viskvag 
Agne)-,  vii.  93,  7 (yat  elm  dgai  chakrima  tat  su  mrila  tad  Aryamd 

sacrificial  (yagayogyah).  Compare  Vaj.  San.  xviii.  51  f.  The  Taitt.  Sanh.  ii.  5,  8, 6, 
mentions  another  threefold  division  of  fire : Trayo  vai  agnayo  havyavdhano  dtciinam 
kavyavdhanah  yiinnnm  taharakshufy  aturiinnm. 
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Aditih  sisrathantu  ; see  above  pp.  46  and  47)  ; and  to  avert  Varuna’ s 
wrath,  iv.  1,  4 {team  no  Agne  Varunatya  vidvan  devatya  kelo  ava  ydsi'si- 
tkfhdh). 

In  two  passages,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  108,  note),  the  wor- 
shipper naively  says  to  Agni  (as  Indra’s  votary  says  u>  hua),  viii.  44, 
23,  “ If  I were  thou,  and  thou,  Agni,  wert  I,  thy  aspirations  should 
be  fulfilled and  viii.  19,  25  f.,  “ If,  Agni,  thou  wert  a mortal,  and  I, 
o thou  who  art  rich  in  friends,  were  an  immortal,  (26)  I would  not 
abandon  thee  to  wrong  or  to  penury.  My  worshipper  should  not  bo 
poor,  nor  distressed,  nor  miserable.” 

In  viii.  92,  2,  Agni  called  Daivodiisa  ( Daivodato  ’gnib),  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  king  Divodasa  claimed  him  especially  as  his 
tutelary  god.  In  the  same  way  he  is  called  in  viii.  19,  32  ( tamrdjam 
Trueadasyaram),  and  in  x.  69,  1 ff.,  he  is  called  Agni  Badhryasva, 
apparently  because  a sage  of  that  namo  had  kindled  him.  Compare 
the  epithet  Kuusika  applied  to  Indra  in  It.V.  i.  10,  11,  and  the  first 
yoL  of  this  work,  pp.  347  ff. 

Agni  is  occasionally  identified  with  other  gods  and  different  god- 
desses, Indra,  Vishgu,  Vanina,  Milra,  Aryaman,  Ansa,  Tvash^i, 
Rudra,  I’ushan,  Savitri,  Bhaga,  Aditi,  Hotra,  Bharatl,  I [a,  SarasvatT, 

ii.  1,  3-7,  and  11  (team  Agnt  Indro  vfishabhah  tatdm  asi  tram  Vitfinur 
urugdyo  namatyah,  etc.);  iii.  5,  4;  v.  3,  1 ; vii.  12,  3;  x.  8,  5.ul  All  gods 
are  comprehended  in  him,  v.  3,  1 ( tcerihe  tahatat  putra  devuh) ; he 
surrounds  them  os  the  circumference  of  a wheel  does  the  spokes, 
v.  13,  6 ( Agne  nemir  ardn  tea  team  devan  paribhdr  asi) ; compare 
i.  141,  9.  Varuna  is  in  one  place  spoken  of  os  his  brother,  iv.  1,  2 
(ta  bhrdtaram  Varunam  Agne  d vaerittea). 

Agni  is  associated  with  Indra  *°  in  different  hymns,  as  i.  108  and  109; 

iii.  12  ; vi.  59  and  60  ; vii.  93  and  94  ; viii.  38  and  40.  The  two 

Another  verse  where  Agni  is  identified  with  other  gods  is  i.  164,  46.  Indram 
Mitram  Varunam  A'jnim  d hur  atho  diryah  so  tuparno  yurutman  | ekam  tad  ripruh 
bahudhd  vadanti  Agnim  Tamam  Mdtariivanam  ahuh  \ “They  call  him  Indra,  Mitra, 
Varuna,  Agni ; then  there  is  that  celestial,  well-winged  bird.  Sages  name  variously 
that  which  is  but  one ; they  call  it  Agni,  Tama,  Matarisvan.”  Compare  A.V.  xiii. 
8,  13 : ta  Varunah  tdyam  Agnir  bharali  ta  Mitro  bhavati  prdtar  udyan  | ta  Savila 
bhutvd  antarikthrna  yati  ta  Indro  bhutva  tapati  madbyato  dipam  | “Agni  becomes 
Varuna  in  the  evening ; rising  in  the  morning  he  is  hi  itra  ; becoming  Savitri  he  moves 
through  the  air ; becoming  Indra  he  glows  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  ” 
w See  Muller's  Lectures  on  Language.  Second  series,  pp.  495  I. 
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gods  arc  said  to  be  twin  brothers,  haring  the  same  father,  and  haring 
their  mothers  here  and  there, vi.  59,  2 (see  above,  pp.  14  and  81),  to 
be  both  thundcrers  (cajrind),  slayers  of  Vyittra  or  of  foes  (irittrakana), 
and  shakers  of  cities,  iii.  12,  4,  6 {Tndrdgnl  navatim  puro  datapatnir 
adhunutam  | tdkam  ekena  karmand ) ; vi.  59,  3 ; vi.  60,  3 ; vii.  93,  1,  4 ; 
viii.  38,  2.*“  They  are  also  invited  together  to  come  and  drink  soma 
(vii.  93,  6 ; viii.  38,  4,  7-9),  and  are  together  invoked  for  help,  vii.  94, 
7 (Tndrdgnl  avoid  u gatam  atmabhyam  charthanltahd).  In  one  place, 
i.  109,  4,  they  are  called  aivinu,  “ horsemen.”  (See  Muller,  as  quoted 
at  the  foot  of  the  page).  Agni  is  elsewhere  said  to  exercise  alone  the 
function  usually  assigned  to  Indra,  and  to  slay  Vrittra  and  destroy 
cities,  i.  59,  6 ( Vaihdnaro  datyum  Agnir  jaghanvun  adhunot  kdshfhdk 
ata  Sambaram  bhtt ) ; i.  78,  4 (tarn  u tvd  rfittrahantamam  yo  iatyun 
at  adhunuthe  \ dyumnair  abhi  pro  nonumah) ; vi.  16,  14,  39,  48  (vrittra- 
hanam  purandaram  \ Ague  puro  rurojitha) ; vii.  5,  3 ; vii.  6,  2 ; viii. 
63,  4.  He  is  also  described  as  driving  away  the  Dasyus  from  the  house, 
thus  creating  a large  light  for  the  Arya,  vii.  5,  6 ( tvam  dasydn  okatah 
ujah  uru  jyotir  janayann  dryuya,  compare  i.  59,  2,  and  x.  69,  6),  as  the 
promoter  of  the  Aryo,  viii.  92.  1 ( aryasya  vardhanam  Agnim),  and  as 
the  vanquisher  of  the  irreligious  Fanis,  vii.  6,  3 (n»  akratdn  grathino 
tnfidhravuchah  panln  airuddhdn  avridhdn  ayajndn  \ pro  pro  tan  dasydn 
Agnir  vivdya  pfirtai  chakdra  apardn  ayajyun), — although  it  is  Indra 
who  is  most  frequently  represented  in  the  hymns  as  the  patron  and 
helper  of  the  sacred  race,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  viii.  38,  1,  where  the  two  gods  are  called  two  priests 
(yajnasya  fitvijd ),  Indra  is  made  to  share  in  the  character  peculiar  to 
Agni.**  In  hymn  i.  93,  Agni  and  Soma  are  celebrated  in  company. 

*13  The  word  bo  rendered  i3  ihehanintara.  Sayana  says  it  means  that  their  mother 
Aditi  is  here  und  there,  i.c.  everywhere.  Roth,  s.v.  understands  it  to  mean  that  the 
mother  of  the  ono  is  here,  of  the  other  there,  i.e.  in  different  places.  Compare 
fate  R.V.  v.  47,  6.  Sec  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language  ii.  495. 

Compare  A.V.  iv.  23,  6 ; vii.  110,  1 f. 

Compare  the  words  attributed  to  Indra  in  x.  119,  13  above,  p.  91. 
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(6)  Agni, — a metrical  eketch. 

Great  Agni,  though  thine  essence  be  but  one, 

Thy  forms  are  three ; as  fire  thou  blazest  here, 

As  lightning  flashest  in  the  atmosphere, 

In  heaven  thou  flamest  as  the  golden  sun. 

It  was  in  heaven  thou  hadst  thy  primal  birth  ; 

By  art  of  sages  skilled  in  sacred  lore 

Thou  wast  drawn  down  to  human  hearths  of  yore, 

And  thou  abid’st  a denizen  of  earth. 

Sprung  from  the  mystic  pair,34*  by  priestly  handa 
In  wedlock  joined,  forth  flashes  Agni  bright ; 

But, — o ye  Heavens  and  Earth,  I tell  you  right, — 

The  unnatural  child  devours  the  parent  brands. 

But  Agni  is  a god : we  must  not  deem 
That  he  can  err,  or  dare  to  reprehend 
His  acts,  which  far  our  reason’s  grasp  transcend  : 

He  best  can  judge  what  deeds  a god  beseem. 

And  yet  this  orphaned  god  himself  survives : 

Although  his  hapless  mother  soon  expires, 

And  cannot  nurse  the  babe,  as  babe  requires, — 

Great  Agni,  wondrous  infant,  grows  and  thrives. 

Smoke-bannered  Agni,  god  with  crackling  voice 
And  flaming  hair,  when  thou  dost  pierce  the  gloom 
At  early  morn,  and  all  the  world  illume, 

Both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  gods  and  men  rejoice. 

In  every  home  thou  art  a welcome  guest ; 

The  household’s  tutelary  lord ; a son, 

A father,  mother,  brother,  all  in  one ; 

A friend  by  whom  thy  faithful  friends  are  blest. 

»**  The  two  pieces  of  fuel  by  the  attrition  of  which  fire  is  produced,  which,  os  v.e 
have  seen  above,  are  represented  as  husband  and  wife. 
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A swift-winged  messenger,  thou  cnllcst  down 
From  heaven,  to  crowd  our  heart} is,  the  race  divine. 

To  taste  our  food,  our  hymns  to  hear,  benign, 

And  all  our  fondest  aspirations  crown. 

Thou,  Agni,  art  our  priest,  divinely  wise, 

In  holy  science  versed ; thy  Bkill  detects 
The  faults  that  mar  our  rites,  mistakes  corrects, 

And  all  our  acts  completes  and  sanctifies. 

Thou  art  the  cord  that  stretches  to  the  skies, 

Tho  bridge  that  spans  the  chasm,  profound  and  vast, 
Dividing  Earth  from  Heaven,  o’er  which  at  Iasi 
The  good  shall  safely  pass  to  Paradise. 

But  when,  great  god,  thine  awful  anger  glowR, 

And  thou  revealest  thy  destroying  force, 

All  creatures  flee  before  thy  furious  course, 

As  hosts  are  chased  by  overpowering  foes. 

Thou  loveliest  all  thou  touchest ; forests  vast 
Thou  shear’st  like  beards  which  barber’s  razor  shaves. 
Thy  wind-driven  flames  roar  load  as  ocean-waves. 

And  all  thy  track  is  black  when  thou  hast  past. 

But  thou,  great  Agni,  dost  not  always  wear 
That  direful  form ; thou  rather  lov’st  to  shine 
IJpon  our  hearths  with  milder  flame  benign, 

And  cheer  the  homes  where  thou  art  nursed  with  care. 

Yes,  thou  dclightest  all  those  men  to  bless, 

Who  toil,  unwearied,  to  supply  the  food 
Which  thou  so  lovest,  logs  of  well-dried  wood, 

And  heaps  of  butter  bring, — thy  favourite  mess. 

Though  I no  cow  possess,  and  have  no  store 
Of  butter, — nor  an  axe  fresh  wood  to  cleave, 

Thou,  gracious  god,  wilt  my  poor  gift  receive,— 
These  few  dry  sticks  I bring ; I have  no  more. 
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Preserve  ns,  lord,  thy  faithful  servants  save 
From  all  the  ills  by  which  our  bliss  is  marred ; 
Tower  like  an  iron  wall  our  homes  to  guard, 

And  all  the  boons  bestow  our  hearts  can  crave. 

And  when  away  our  brief  existence  wanes, 

When  wo  at  length  our  earthly  homes  must  quit. 
And  our  freed  souls  to  worlds  unknown  shall  Hit, 
l)o  thou  deal  gently  with  our  cold  remains ; 

And  then  thy  gracious  form  assuming,  guide 
Our  unborn  part  across  the  dark  abyss 
Aloft  to  realms  serene  of  light  and  bliss. 

Where  righteous  men  among  the  gods  abide. 
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TYASnTRI. 

This  god,  who  in  the  later  mythology  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Adityas,347  but  ns  wo  have  seen  (in  the  section  on  those  deities)  does 
not  bear  that  character  in  the  hymns  of  the  ltig-veda,  is  the  Hephaistos, 
or  Vulcan,  of  the  Indian  pantheon,  the  ideal  artist,  the  divine  artizan, 
the  most  skilful  of  workmen,  who  is  versed  in  all  wonderful  and  admir- 
able contrivances,  x.  63,  9 (Tttuhfd  may  ah  ved  apatdm  apastamah) . 
He  sharpens  the  iron  axe  of  Brahmanaspati,  ibid,  (iisite  ntinam  parasum 
tvdyasam  ycna  trischad  elaso  Brabmanaspatih ) ; and  forges  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Indra,*4’  i.  32,  2 (Tvash(d  atmai  vajram  tvaryam  tataksha) ; i. 
62,  7 ; i.  61,  6;  i.  85,  9;  v.  31,  4;  vi.  17,  10;  x.  48,  3;  which  ore 
described  as  golden  ( hiranyaya ) i.  85,  9,  or  of  iron  (dyasa)  x.  48,  3, 
with  a thousand  points  ( tahatrabhrtihfi ) and  a hundred  edges  ( satuiri ), 
i.  85,  9 ; vi.  17,  10  (see  above,  p.  86).  Ho  is  styled  supuni,  sugabhaiti, 
the  beautiful-,  or  skilful-handed,  iii.  54,  12;  vi.  49,  9;  wapat,  tukrit, 
the  skilful  worker,  i.  85,  9 ; iii.  54,  12 ; vitvarQpa,*0  the  omniform,  or 
archetype,  of  all  forms,  i.  13,  10;  iii.  55, 19  x.  10,  5;  and  savitri, 
the  vivifier,  iii.  55,  19 ; x.  10,  5.  He  imparts  generative  power  and 
bestows  offspring,*51  L 142,  10  (tan  nos  turipam  adbhutam  puru  ru 

3,7  See  the  4th  toI.  of  this  work,  pp.  103  ff. 

***  According  to  R.V.  i.  121,  3,  Indra  himself  (P)  is  said  to  have  fashioned  the 
thunderbolt  ( takshad  vajram). 

w |q  iii.  38,  *,  the  epithet  vidvarupa  is  applied  to  another  god, — Indra  according 

to  8s  yaga. 

*w  Quoted  in  Nirukta  x.  34.  See  Roth's  illustrations  of  that  work,  p.  144,  where 
the  word  tavitpi  i»  said  to  be  an  epithet  of  Tvasbtri. 

841  In  A.V.  vi.  81,  3,  Tvashpri  is  said  to  have  bound  the  amulet  which  Aditi  wore 
when  she  was  desirous  of  offspring,  on  the  arm  of  a female,  in  order  that  she  might 
bear  a son  (yam  pari ha.it am  abibhar  Aditih  putrakamya  \ Tcashtu  tain  asyah  a 
badhnad  yathii  putram  janad  iti).  In  A.V.  xi.  1,  1,  Aditi  is  said  to  have  cooked  a 
brahmaudana  oblation  when  desirous  of  sons  ( Aditir  ndthitd  iyam  brahmawianam 
pachati  putrakama).  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  26. 
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aram  puru  tmand  | Tcathfd  poihuya  vi  nyatu  rdye  ndbhd  no  atma- 
yuh)  ; iii.  4,  9 = vii.  2,  9 ( tan  not  luripam  adha  pothayitnu  deva 
Tcathfar  vi  rardnah  tyatva  \ yato  vlrah  karmanyah  mdaktho  yukla- 
grdva  juyate  devakdmah) ; vii.  34,  20  (ti  yan  nah  patnir  gamanti 
achha  Tcath jd  supdnir  dadhdtu  virdn) ; compare  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxi.  20; 
xxii.  20 ; xxvii.  20 ; and  A.V.  ii.  29,  2.  He  forms  husband  and 
wife  for  each  other,  even  from  the  womb,  B..Y.  x.  10,  5 ( garbhe 
nu  nau  janitd  dampati  kar  decat  Tcathfd  tacild  viicarupah)  ; 
A.V.  vi.  78,  3 ( Tvathfd  jdydm  ajanayat  Tvathtd  atyai  tvdm  patim). 
He  devolopes  the  seminal  germ  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  shaper 
of  all  forms,  human  and  animal,  R.V.  i.  188,  9 ( Tcathfd  rupdni 
hi  prabhuh  pasdn  vihan  tam&mje);  viii.  91,  8 ( Tca»h(d  rOpeta  tak- 
thyd);  x 184,  1 ( Vishnur  yonim  kalpayatu  Tcathfd  rupdni  pimsalu)  ; 
A.V.  ii.  26,  1 ; v.  26,  8 ; ix.  4,  6 (Tcashfu  rupdnum  janitd pasundm)  ; 
Vaj.  S.  xxxi.  17 ; Taitt.  Saihh.  i.  5,  9,  1,  2 ; i.  6,  4,  4 ; vi.  p.  65«  (of 
India  Office  MS.  Tcathfd  rai  retatah  siktasya  rupdni  vikaroti  | tarn  era 
vpithanam  patmshv  apisrijate  to  ’tmai  rupdni  vikaroti) ; Siatapatha  Br. 

i.  9,  2,  10  ( Tcathfd  rai  tiktam  reto  vikaroti) ; xiiL  1,  8,  7.  Compare 

ii.  2,  3,  4;  iii.  7,  8,  11.  He  has  produced  and  nourishes  a great 
variety  of  creatures ; all  worlds  (or  beings)  are  his,  and  are  known  to 
him ; he  has  given  to  the  heaven  and  earth  and  to  all  things  their 
forms,  iii.  55,  19  (decat  Tcathfd  tacild  viScaripah  pupotha  prajuh  puru- 
dhd  jajuna  | imd  cha  vised  bhuvandni  atya) ; iv.  42,  3 (Tcathfcva  died 
bhuvandni  vidvdn);  x.  110,  9 (yah  ime  dydcdprithici  janitri  rdpair 
apimsad  bhuvandni  viivd).  The  Vaj.  S.  xxix.  9,  says:  2cash(d  vi  ram 
decakamam  (comp.  K.V.  iii.  4,  9,  quoted  above)  jajuna  Tvathfur  arvd 
juyate  uiur  aivah  | Tvathfcdafn  viham  bhuvanam  jajuna  | “ Tvashtpi 
has  generated  a strong  man,  a lover  of  the  gods.  From  Tvashtpi  is  pro- 
duced a Bwift  horse.  Tvashtri  has  created  the  whole  world.”  Ho 
bestows  long  life,  lt.V.  x.  18,  6 (iha  Tcathfd  tujanimd  tajothdh  dlrgham 
uyuh  karati  jit  ate  vah ) ; A.V.  vi.  78,  3 (Tcathfd  tahatram  uyumshi  dir- 
gham  dyur  karotu  cum).  He  puts  speed  into  the  legs  of  a horse,  Vaj.  S. 
ix.  8 = A.V.  vi.  92,  1 (d  te  Tcathfd  patsu  jacam  dadhdtu).  In  ii.  23, 
17,  he  is  said  to  be  skilled  in  all  Sama-texts  and  to  have  created 
Bmhmanaspati  above  all  creatures  (viivebhyo  hi  led  bhuvanebhyat  pari 
I'vathfu  janal  tumnah  tdmnah  kavih),  and  is  said,  along  with  heaven 
and  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  Bhpigus,  to  have  generated  Agni,  x.  2, 

IS 
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7 ; x.  46,  9 ( Dylcd  J'j m Again  pficitkl  janithfdm  Spat  Ttashfd  Bhri- 
garo  gam  tahokhih);  compare  i.  95,  2.m  He  is  master  of  the  universe 
(khuvanasya  eakshani),  ii.  31,  4;  a first-born  protector  and  leader,  ix. 
6,  9 ( Tvathfdram  agrajdm  gopdm  puroydednam  d hurt) ; compare  i.  13, 
10.  He  is  a companion  of  the  Angirascs,  x.  70,  9 ( gad  Angiratdm 
abhavah  tachubhuh),  and  knows  the  region  of  the  gods  (devdndm  put  hah 
upa  pra  v id edn  uian  yahthi).  He  is  supplicated  to  nourish  the  wor- 
shipper end  protect  his  sacrifice.  Ho  is  drarinodat,  the  bestower  of  bloss- 
ings,  and  ruratna,  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  x.  70,  9,  and  x.  92, 
1 1 ; and  is  asked,  like  other  gods,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  hymns  of  his 
worshippers,  and  to  grant  them  riches,  vii.  34,  21  f.  ( prati  nah  stomaih 
Ttashfd  jusheta  | Trash (u  tudatro  vi  dadhatu  rdyah). 

Tvashtri  is  in  several  passages  connected  with  the  Ribhus,  who,  like 
him,  are  celebrated  as  skilful  workmen  (see  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s 
Lexicon,  » r.),  who  fashioned  Indra’s  chariot  and  horses,  made  their  own 
parents  young,  etc.,  i.  Ill,  1 ( takthan  ratham  suvritam  vidmana  'pasat 
takthan  har\  Indracdhd  rrishanratd  | takshan  pitribhydm  Ribharo 
gurad  tayah),  i.  161,  7 ,*  iv.  33,  3 ; iv.  35,  5 ; iv.  36,  3 ; and  are  spoken 
of  by  Sayana  (on  i.  20,  6)  as  Tvashtri’s  pupils  {iakshana-vydpdra- 
ktiialasya  Ttashfuh  iithydh  Ribhatah).  These  Ribhus  are  said  to  hare 
made  into  four  a single  new  sacrificial  cup  which  Tvashtri  had  formed 
(i.  20,  6.  uta  tyaih  ehamatam  natam  Tvashfur  devatya  nishkritam  | 
akartta  chat ur ah  punah  | i.  110,  3).  This  exhibition  of  skill  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  that  its  accomplishment  should  be  rewarded  by  their  exalt- 
ation to  divine  honours,  i.  161,  1-5,  (verse  2,  yadi  eta  karishyatha 
edkaih  dccair  yajniydso  bhacishyatha).  Tvashtri  is  in  this  passage  re- 
presented as  becoming  ashamed  and  hiding  himself  among  the  goddesses 
when  he  saw  this  alteration  of  his  work,  verse  4 (yadd  ’cdkhyat  eha- 
masun  ehaturah  krildn  ad  it  Ttashfd  gndsu  antar  ni  unaje),  and  as  resent- 
ing this  chango  in  his  own  manufacture  as  a slight  to  himself,  and  as 
having  in  consequence  sought  to  slay  his  rivals,  verse  5 {Jrandma  enOn 
iti  Ttashfd  yad  abravit  ehamatam  ye  devapdnam  anindithuh).  In  another 
place  (iv.  33,  5,  6),  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  applauded 

UI  Who  is  tho  being  who  claims,  in  x.  125,  1 f.  to  sustain  Tvashtri  and  other  gods 
{a ham  9omam  ahanasam  bibharmi  attain  Tvashtarnm)  ? 
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their  design,  and  admired  the  brilliant  results  of  their  skill  (viihraja- 
m dntims  ehamasdn  aha  iva  avenat  Tvashfd  chaturo  dodribdn).a* 

In  x.  66,  10,  the  Ribhus  are  spoken  of  as  the  supporters  of  the  sky 
( dhartdro  divah  Itibhavah  suhastdh). 

In  ii.  1,  5,  Agni  is  identified  with  Tvashtri,  as  he  is  also,  however, 
■with  many  other  gods  in  other  verses  of  the  same  hymn.  In  i.  95,  5, 
Agni  appears  to  be  designated  by  the  word  Tvash{ri.  In  vi.  47,  19, 
where  Tvashtp  is  spoken  of  as  yoking  his  horsee  and  shining  resplon- 
dently  ( yunjdno  haritd  rathe  bhuri  Tvashfeha  rdjati),  the  commentator 
supposes  that  Indra  is  referred  to.344 

(2)  Tvashtri's  daughter  and  ter  wedding. 

In  x.  17,  1 f.  Tvashfri  is  said  to  have  given  his  daughter  Saranyu  in 
marriage  to  Vivasvat:  “Tvashfd  duhitre  vahatuih  kpinoti”  iti  idam  vis- 
ram  bhuvanam  sameti  \ Yamasya  maid  paryuhyamdnd  mahojdyd  Vivas- 
vato  nandsa  | apdguhann  ampi/dm  martysbhyah  kfitvl  savarn&m  adadur 
Yivasvate  | utdhinav  abharad  yat  tad  dsid  ajahdd  u did  mithund  Saran- 
yuh  | “ Tvashtfi  makes  a wedding  for  his  daughter.  (Hearing)  this 
the  whole  world  assembles.  The  mother  of  Yama,  the  wedded  wife  of 
the  great  Yivasvat,  disappeared.  2.  They  concealed  the  immortal 
(bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  like  appearance,  they  gave 
her  to  Vivasvat.  Saranyu  bore  tho  two  Asvins,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  deserted  the  two  twins.’’  These  two  verses  are  quoted  in 
the  Nirukta,  xii.  10  f.,  where  the  following  illustrative  story  is  told : 
Tatra  itihdsam  dcliakshate  \ Trash (ri  Saranyiir  Yivasvatah  Adityud 
yamau  milhunau  janaydnehakura  \ sd  sacarndm  anydm  pratinidhdya 

355  See  the  Aitareya  Brahmnna,  iii.  30,  pp.  210  f.  of  Professor  Haug’s  translation. 
.The  Ribhus  bad  by  their  austere  fervour,  it  is  there  said,  conquered  for  themselves  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  soma  libations  among  the  gods  ( Ribhavo  vai  tkpethn  tapasi 
somapitham  abbyajnyati),  which,  however,  they  were  only  allowed  to  do  along  with 
Savityi  (=Tvashtyi  P),  to  whom  Prajfipati  had  Baid,  These  arc  thy  pupils ; do  thou 
alone  drink  with  them ; tar  a vai  ime  antevisbs  team  eva  ebhih  sampibasva) ; and  with 
Prajipati.  The  gods,  however,  it  is  said,  loathed  these  deified  mortals  on  account  of 
their  human  smell  ( tebhyo  vai  dev&h  apa  eva  abrbhaisanla  mamuhya-gandh&t ; and 
accordingly  placed  two  Dhayyiis  (particular  verses)  between  themselves  and  the  Ribhus. 

**  On  the  obscure  passage,  i.  84,  16,  where  the  name  of  Tvashtri  is  mentioned,  the 
reader  may  consult  Wilson’s  translation  and  note,  Professor  Roth's  explanation  in  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  49,  and  Professor  Bcnfey’s  version  in  his  Orient  and 
Occident,  ii,  215  f. 
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Sham  rvpam  kjritvd  pradadruva  \ »a  ViianiSn  Adityah  Sham  eva  rupaih 
krilcd  tdm  anuiritya  tambabhuca  I iat»  'hinau  jajnSU  tavarndydm 
Manuk  | “ Saranyu,  the  daughter  of  Tvashtyi,  bore  twins  to  Yivasvat, 
the  son  of  Aditi.  She  then  substituted  for  herself  another  female  of 
similar  appearance,  and  fled  in  the  form  of  a mare.  Yivasvat  in  like 
moaner  assumed  the  shapo  of  a horse,  and  followed  her.  From  their  in- 
tercourse sprang  two  Alvins,  while  Manu  was  the  offspring  of  Savanja 
(or  the  female  of  like  appearance).”  See  Roth’s  interpretation  of  R.V. 
x.  17,  1 ff.  and  remarks  thereon,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  524  f. ; and  the  same  writer’s  translation,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Nirukta,  p.  161,  of  a passage  of  the  Brihaddcvata,  quoted 
by  Sayana  on  R.Y.  vii.  72,  2,  relating  the  same  story  about  Yivasvat 
and  Saranyu  which  is  given  in  the  Nirukta.  That  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : Abhavad  milkanarn  Tvashfuh  Sarnttytis  Triiirdk  taka  \ ta  vai 
Saranydm  pruyackkat  tvayam  eva  Ftvatrale  | tatah  Saranyvdm  jdte  te 
Yamayamyau  Vivatvaiak  | tdv  apy  ubhau  yamdv  era  hy  ustum  YamyS 
cha  vai  Yamah  \ Sri»h(vS  bkarttuk  parohkam  lu  Saranyuh  tadrii'm 
tlriyam  \ niktkipya  mithunau  tatyum  aha  bhdtvd  prachakrame  \ avijna- 
nud  Vivatvdms  tu  tatydm  ajanayad  Manum  | rdjarehir  Silt  ta  Manur 
Yivatrun  ira  tejatd  | ta  vijndya  apakrdntdm  Saranydm  atmardpinlm  | 
I’rdsklrim  prati  jagumabu  vaji  bkutvd  taiakskanak  \ Saranyut  tu  Vtvae- 
vantam  vijndya  kayarupinam  | maithundyopackakrdma  tdm  ta  tattrdru- 
roha  tak  \ tatas  tayoe  tu  veyena  iukraih  tad  apatad  bhuvi  | updjtgkrat 
cha  tu  tv  asvd  tat  iukraih  garbka-kumyayd  j dgkrdna-mdtrdt  iukraih 
tat  kumdrau  tambabkuvatuk  | Nutatyai  chaiva  Datrai  cka  yau  etutdv 
ahindv  apt  | " Tvashtyi  had  twin  children,  (a  daughter)  Saranyu,  and 
(a  son)  Trisiras.  He  gave  Saraijyu  in  marriage  to  Vivasvat,  to  whom 
she  bore  Yama  and  Yarn!,  who  also  wore  twins.  Creating  a female 
like  herself  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  and  making  the  twins 
over  in  charge  to  her,  Saranyu  took  the  form  of  a mare,  and  departed. 
Vivasvat,  in  ignorance,  begot,  on  the  female  who  was  left,  Manu,  a royal 
rishi,  who  resembled  his  father  in  glory.  But  discovering  that  the 
real  Saranyu,  Tvashtj-i’s  daughter,  had  gone  away,  Yivasvat  followed 
her  quickly,  taking  the  shape  of  a horse  of  the  same  spocies  as  she. 
Recognizing  him  in  that  form  she  approached  him  with  the  desire  of 
sexual  connection,  which  he  gratified.  In  their  haste  his  seed  fell 
on  the  ground,  and  she,  being  desirous  of  offspring,  smelled  it  From 
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this  act  sprang  the  two  Kumaros  (youths)  Kasatya  and  Dosra,  who  are 
lauded  as  Asvins  (sprung  from  a horse).” 

In  R.V.  viii.  26,  21  f.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  144,  Yayu  also  is 
spoken  of  as  Tvashtpi’s  son-in-law.  Whether  Yayu’s  wife  was  different 
from  Saranyu,  or  whether  thore  is  a discrepancy  between  this  story 
and  the  one  just  referred  to  about  Yivasvat,  does  not  appear. 

Tvashtri  is  represented  as  having  for  his  most  frequent  attendants  the 
wives  of  the  gods,  i.  22,  9 {Ague  patnlr  iha  a vaha  devandm  ufallr  upa  | 
Tcash(draiii  lomapitage) ; ii.  31,  4;  ii.  36,  3;  vi.  50,  13;  vii.  35,  6; 
x.  64,  10;  x.  66,  3.  This,  according  to  Professor  Roth,  t.v.,  results 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  wombs  of  females  that  his  oreative  action 
is  principally  manifested. 

In  x.  49,  10,  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  ho  were  a deity  of  some  import- 
ance, though  inferior  to  Indra,  since  the  latter  is  said  to  place  in  the 
rivers  a lucid  element,  which  even  Tvashtj-i,  though  a god,  could  not  do 
(aham  tad  usu  dhurayam  yad  usu  na  decai  ehana  Tvash(d  adhurayad 
rusat ). 

(3)  Hostility  of  Indra  and  Tcashfri. 

Indra  is  occasionally  represented  as  in  a state  of  hostility  with 
Tvashfri  and  his  son.“*  Thus  in  iii.  48,  4,  it  is  said  that  Indra  over- 
came him,  and  carried  off  his  soma-juice,  which  he  drank  from  the 
cups  (Ttasbjdram  Indro  janushd  'bhibhuya  amushya  somam  apibat  cha- 
mdshu),  and  in  iv.  18,  3,  that  the  same  god  drank  off  the  soma  in  his 
house  (Tvastyur  griht  apibat  somam  Indrab).  In  explanation  of  these 
allusions,  the  commentator,  who  in  his  note  on  iii.  48,  4,  calls  Tvashtri 
an  A.a\m {Tvashtrindmakam  asuram),  refers  to  the Taittirlya  Sanhita,  ii. 
4,  12,  1,  where  it  is  related  that  Tvashtri,  whose  son  had  been  slain 
by  Indra,  began  to  perform  a soma-sacrifico  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  and  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  homicide,  to  allow  him  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony ; when  Indra  interrupted  the  celebration,  and 
drank  off  the  soma  by  force  {Tvaskfd  hataputro  vlndram  somam  uharat  \ 
tasminn  Indrah  upahavam  aichhata  | tarn  na  upabvayata  “pulram  ms 

«*  In  i.  80,  14  (sec  aboTC,  p.  96),  it  is  said  that  even  Tvashtri  trembles  at  India's 
wrath  when  he  thunders.  But  this  trait  is  merely  introduced  to  indicate  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  India's  manifestations.  In  VSj.  8anh.  n.  44,  Tvashtri  is  said  to  have 
imparted  vigour  to  Indra  (TVuAf a iadhat  iushmam  Indraya  t ruhnc). 
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'cadhir  ” Hi  | sa  yajna-ccSasam  kritru  prdsahd  somam  apibat  | These 
-words  ore  repeated  in  ii.  5,  2,  I ).  Compare  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6, 
3,  6 ff. ; t.  5,  4,  7 ff, ; xii.  7,  1,  1 ; xii.  8,  3,  1 ff. 

The  son  of  Tvashtri  is  mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Rig-vedo. 
In  x.  8,  8,  it  is  said : Sa  pitrydni  dyudhuni  cidvdn  indreshitah  Aptyo 
My  ayudhyat  \ triilrshdnam  saptaraimim  jaghanvdn  Tvdshfratya  chin 
nth  sasrije  Trito  gdh  | 9.  Bhilri  id  Indrah  udinakshantam  ojo  acubhinat 
tatpatir  manyamdnam  | Tcdshtrasya  chid  Viharupasya  gondm  dcha- 
hrdnas  trlni  i\rshd  pard  vark  | "This  Trita  Aptya,  knowing  his 
paternal  weapons,  and  impelled  by  Indra,  fought  against  the  three- 
headed and  seven-rayed  (monster),  and  slaying  him,  he  carried  off  the 
cows  even  of  the  son  of  Tvashtri.  9.  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  good, 
pierced  this  arrogant  being,  who  boasted  of  his  great  force ; seizing  the 
cows,  he  struck  off  the  three  heads  even  of  Yisvarupa  the  son  of 
Tvashtji  (or  of  the  omniform  son  of  Tvashtri).”  (Compare  ii.  11,  19). 
A loud-shouting  monster  with  throe  heads  and  six  eyes,  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Tvashtri,  is  also  mentioned  in  x.  99,  6,  as  having 
been  overcome  by  Indra  or  Trita  (sa  id  ddsaih  tuviracam  patir  dan 
shalakshain  triilrshdnam  damanyat  \ asya  Trito  nu  ojasd  vfidhdno  vipd 
vardham  ayoagrayd  han). 

Yisvarupa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  later  works. 

According  to  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  ii.  5,  1,  1 if.,  he  was  tho  priest 
of  tho  gods,  while  ho  was  sister’s  son  (no  further  genealogy  is  given) 
of  the  Asuras.”  He  had  three  heads,  called  respectively  the  soma- 

,H  I subjoin  a passage  from  the  same  Sanhita,  vi.  4,  10,  1 (p.  49  of  India  0 flics 
MS.,  No.  1702),  relating  to  the  gods  and  Asuras,  their  original  equality  in  good- 
ness and  power,  and  their  respective  priests.  Brihaspatir  deeanam  purohitah 
asit  sandAmarkAv  asuriinAm  \ brahmanvanto  dexAh  Asan  brahmanranto  ' turn h | U 
’nymyaih  nAiakmwaim  abhibhacitum  \ It  dtvuh  iandiimarkav  updmantrayanta  | 
tnv  abrutam  “ varam  crinchahui  grahAv  tea  nav  atrdpi  grihyttAm"  it)  | tAbbyAm 
etau  sukrAmanthinav  agrihnan  | taio  dt  vnh  devah  abhatan  parA  'surah  | yasyaieam 
vidushah  iukramanthinau  gfihyets  bhavaty  atmanA  parti  asya  bhrdtficyo  bharati  | 
tau  devah  apanudya  atmana  Indriiyajuhuruh  | ityadi  | “ Bphaspati  was  the  priest  of 
the  gods,  S'anda  and  Marks  the  priests  of  the  Asuras.  The  gods  were  devout 
and  so  were  the  Asuras.  Neither  could  overcome  the  other.  The  gods  invited 
S’anda  and  Marka,  who  said,  ‘Let  us  ask  a favour;  let  draughts  also  be  offered 
to  us.’  The  gods,  in  consequence,  allowed  to  them  the  dukra  and  manthin  draughts, 
and  by  doing  so  became  gods,  and  the  Asuras  were  worsted.  Tho  man  who  knows 
this  and  acts  accordingly  prospers  himself  and  his  enemy  succumbs.  The  gods 
sent  away  S'anda  and  Marka  and  offered  up  themselves  to  Indra.”  Compare  the 
Sat.  Hr.  iv.  2,  1,  4 ff.  According  to  the  K3(h,ika  25,  7,  quoted  in  Indiscbe  Studies 
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drinker,  the  wine-drinker,  and  the  food-eater,  lie  declared  in  public 
that  the  sacrifices  should  be  shared  by  the  gods  only,  while  he  privately 
recommended  that  they  should  be  offered  to  the  Asuras.  For,  as  the 
author  of  the  Brahmana  remarks,  it  is  customary  for  peoplo  in  public 
to  promise  every  one  a share,  whereas  it  is  only  those  to  whom  the 
promise  is  privately  made  who  obtain  its  fulfilment  Indra  was 
alarmed  lest  his  dominion  should  by  this  procedure  of  Yiivarupa  be 
overturned,  and  he  accordingly  smote  off  his  heads  with  a thunderbolt. 
The  three  heads  were  turned  into  birds,  the  one  called  Soma-drinker 
became  a Kapinjala  (or  Francoline  partridge),  the  Wine-drinker  a 
Kalavinka  (or  sparrow),  and  the  Food-eater  a Tittiri  (or  partridge),  eto. 
( Visvarupo  vai  Tvdsh(rah  purohito  devanum  a sit  svmrlyo  'surdndm  | 
tasya  trlni  sirs  hunt/  titan  somapdnam  surdpdnam  annadanam  | so  prat- 
yaksham  develhyo  bhdgam  aradat  paroksham  asurebhyah  \ sarvasmai 
pratyaksham  bhdgam  vadanti  | yasmai  eva  paroksham  vadanti  tatya 
bhdgah  uditah  | tasmad  Indro  'bibhed  idrin  vai  rush  (ram  parydvarttayali 
iti  tasya  vajram  addya  ilrshdny  achhinat  | yat  somapdnam  dsit  sa  kapin- 
jalo  ’bhavat  \ yat  surdpdnam  sa  kalavinkah  \ yad  annadanam  sa  tittirih). 
The  Satapatha  Brahmana  tells  the  story  in  some  respects  at  greater 
length,  i.  6,  3,  1 ff. : Tvashfur  ha  vai puttras  triilrshuh  shadakthah  dsa  | 
tasya  triny  wo  mukhdny  dsus  tad  yad  evafnrdpah  dsa  tasmad  Visvarupo 
ndma  | 2.  Tasya  somapdnam  era  ekam  mukham  dsa  | surdpdnam  ekam  | 
anyasmai  aiandya  ekam  | tarn  Indro  didvesha  tasya  tdni  Sirshdni  pra- 
chichheda  \ 3.  Sa  yat  somapdnam  dsa  tatah  kapinjalah  samabhacat  | 
tasmdt  sa  babhrukah  iva  babhrur  ita  hi  somo  rajd  \ 4.  At  ha  yat  surd- 
panam  dsa  tatah  kalavinkah  samabhavat  | so  ’bhimddyatkah  iva  vadati  \ 
abhimddyann  iva  hi  surdm  piled  vadati  \ 5.  A/ha  yad  anyasmai  aiandya 
dsa  tatas  tittirih  samabhavat  | tasmdt  sa  viiearupatamah  iva  \ santy  era 
ghritastokdh  iva  tvad  madhustokuh  iva  tvat  parneshv  dichutituh  | ecam- 
rupaih  hi  sa  tena  aianam  dvayat  | 6.  Sa  Tvashfd  chukrodha  “ kuvin  me 
putram  avadhitl " iti  so  ’pendram  eva  somam  djahre  j sa  yathu  ’yam 
somah  prasulah  ecam  apendrah  eva  dsa  | 7.  Indro  ha  vai  ikshunchakrt 

iii.  467  (compare  As'v.  S'rauta  Siltras,  i.  4,  9),  tho  gods  had  four  hot|-i  priests, 
Bhupati,  Bhuranapati,  BhQtanampati,  and  BhQta,  of  whom  the  first  three  died  from 
discharging  their  duty,  when  the  fourth  became  afraid  and  fled,  etc.  Professor  Weber 
compares  tho  story;  about  Agni,  quoted  above,  p.  203,  from  the  Taitt.  S.  On  the 
original  equality  of  the  gods  and  Asuras  see  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  5 1 ff„  and 
note  22,  p.  16,  above. 
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“ idam  vai  md  lomad  antaryanti"  iti  \ sa  yathd  battydn  abnliynmh  tram 
anupahutah  era  yo  dronakalaie  ink rah  dta  tam  bhakthaydnehakdra  | ta  ha 
enarh  jthirhta  | to  ’ tya  visvalih  tea  prdnebhyo  dudrdra  muihdd  ha  era  atya 
at  ha  tarvebhyo'nyebhyah  prdnebhyah]  8.  Sa  Tvathfd  chuirodha  “kutid  me 
'nupahutah  somam  abhakthad”  iti  | ta  tray  am  era  yajnavesatam  chakre  | 
ta  yo  dronakalaie  iukrah  parikthfah  dta  tam  pravarttaydnehakara 
“ Indra-iatrur  rardhatva”  iti  . . . . | 10.  At  ha  yad  a hr  avid  Indra-iatrur 
vardhatva  ” Hi  tasmad  u ha  enam  Indrah  era  jaghuna  | at  ha  yad  ha 
iakad  avakthad  “ Indr  atya  iatrur  vardhatva  ” iti  iakad  u ha  ta  era 
Indram  ahanithyat  | “Tvashtpi  had  a son  with  three  heads  and  six 
eyes,  who  had  three  mouths ; and  hence  was  called  Viivarupn  (Omni- 
form).  2.  One  of  his  mouths  war  the  Soma-drinker,  the  second  the 
'Wine-drinker,  and  the  third  was  destined  for  consuming  other  things. 
Indra  hated  this  Yisvarupa,  and  cut  off  his  three  heads.  3.  From  the 
Soma-drinker  sprang  a Kapinjala  (Francoline  partridge) ; and  hence 
this  bird  is  brown,  because  king  Soma  is  of  that  colour.  4.  From  the 
Wine-drinker  sprang  a Kalavinka  (sparrow);  and  in  consequence  this 
bird  utters  sounds  like  a drunkard,  just  as  a person  does  who  has  drunk 
wine.  5.  From  the  third  mouth  sprang  a Tittiri  (common  partridge), 
which  in  consequence  has  the  greatest  variety  of  colours,  for  drops  of 
ghee  and  of  honey  seem  to  be  sprinkled  in  different  places  on  its  wings: 
for  by  this  mouth  he  (Viivarupa)  received  such  sorts  of  food.  6. 
Tvashtri  was  incensed ; and  saying  “ He  has  killed  my  son,”  he  offered 
a libation  of  soma  to  the  gods,  excluding  Indra.  7.  Indra  perceived 
that  he  was  excluded  from  partaking  the  soma,  and  as  a stronger  acts 
towards  a weaker  being,  he  without  invitation  drank  off  the  purified 
soma  in  the  vessel.  But  it  affected  him  injuriously  ; it  issued  from  his 
mouth  and  then  from  all  the  other  outlets  of  his  body.  8.  Tvashtri  was 
angry  that  Indra  had  drunk  the  soma  without  invitation ; and  himself 
broke  off  the  sacrifice,  employing  the  soma  which  was  left  in  the  vessel 
(in  another  rite)  using  the  formula  ‘Thou  of  whom  Indra  is  the  enemy, 
flourish ! ’ 10.  As  he  used  the  words  accented  so  as  to  produce  this 

sense,  Indra  slew  him.  Had  he  said  * Flourish,  enemy  of  Indra,’  he 
would  have  slain  Indra,  instead  of  Indra  slaying  him.” 

The  version  of  the  same  legend  from  the  Kathaka,  12, 10,  in  Indische 
Ktudien,  iii.  464,  gives  some  other  particulars ; Indra  was  afraid  that 
Yisvarupa  was  going  to  become  everything  (“  all  this  ” : sa  Indro  ‘man- 
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yata  “ ayam  viva  idam  bhavUhyati),  and  he  accordingly  prevailed  on  a 
carpenter  to  ran  and  cut  off  his  heads,  which  the  artizan  accordingly  did 
with  his  axe  (*«  takth&nam  tithfhantam  abratld  “ udhava  atya  i mini 
ilrtMni  chhindhi ” | tasya  taksha  upadrutya  paraittni  finhuny  achhinat). 

Compare  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6,  3,  1 ff. ; v.  5,  4,  2 ff. ; and 
the  Mahabharata,  Ildyoga  Parva,  228  ff. 

In  the  Markandeya  Parana,  section  77,  Tvashtri  is  identified  with 
Yisvakarman  and  Prajapati.  Compare  verses  1,  10,  15,  16,  34,  36, 
38,  and  41.  Professor  Weber  (Omina  und  Portenta,  p.  391  f.)  refers 
to  a passage  of  the  Adbhntadhyaya  of  the  Kausika  Sutras,  where 
Tvashtpi  is  identified  with  Savitpi  and  Prajapati. 
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SECTION  XV. 

THE  AS'VINS. 

(1)  The  character  and  parentage  of  the  Akin*,  their  relation*  to  Suryd, 
their  attribute*  and  accompaniments. 

The  Asvins  seem  to  have  been  a puzzle  even  to  the  oldest  Indian 
commentators.  Yaska  thus  refers  to  them  in  the  Nirukta,  xii.  1 : 

At  ha  ato  dyusthanuh  dccatuh  ) tdsdm  Aicinau  pralhamdgdminau 
bhavalah  | Akinau  yad  cyaknuvdte  sarvam  rasena  anyo  jyotishd  any  ah  | 
“Akair  akiniv  ” ity  Aurnabhdvah  ] tat  kuv  Akinau  | “ Dydrdprithi- 
vydv  ” ity  eke  | “ ahordtrdc  ” ity  eke  | “ Sdryachandramatao  ” ity  eke  | 
“ rdjdnau  punyakrilav  ” ity  aitihdsikdh  \ tayoh  kulah  urddham  urdh- 
nardtrut  prakdilbhdtaeya  anuvishhfambham  anu  \ tamobhdgo  hi  ma- 
dhyamo  jyotirbhdgah  ddityah  | 5.  Tayoh  kulah  sdryodayaparyantah  | 

“ Next  in  order  are  the  deities  whose  sphere  is  the  heaven ; of  these 
the  Advins  are  the  first  to  arrive.  They  are  called  Alvins  because 
they  pervade  (r yainuvdte)  everything,  the  one  with  moisture,  the  other 
with  light.  Aurnabbava  says  they  are  called  Alvins,  from  the  horses 
( ascaih , on  which  they  ride).  Who,  then,  are  these  Alvins?  ‘Heaven 
and  Earth,’  say  some ; 1 Day  and  Night,'  say  others ; ‘ The  Sun  and 
Moon,’  say  others  ; * Two  kings,  performers  of  holy  acts,’  say  the 
legendary  writers.  Their  time  is  subsequent  to  midnight,  whilst  the 
manifestation  of  light  is  delayed ; [and  ends  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  ibid.  xii.  5].  The  dark  portion  [of  this  time]  denotes  the  inter- 
mediate (god  = Indra  ?),  the  light  portion  Aditya  (tho  Sun).”  “ 

851  Compare  S.  P.  Br.  iv.  1,  6,  16,  Atha  yad  “Aevinav"  iti  ime  ha  rai  dy'apd. 
jtrilhiei  pratyaktham  aicinau  \ ime  hi  id  am  tarvam  ainuvalam  | “ The  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  manifestly  the  As' v ins,  for  they  (Heaven  and  Earth)  have  pervaded  every- 
thing.*' 

SM  See  the  different  interpretation  given  by  Professor  Goldstiicker,  at  the  close  of 
this  section.  Tho  words  arc  obscure. 
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Professor  Both,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage,  considers  that 
Yaska  identifies  the  two  Aivins  with  Indra  and  the  Sun  (Illustrations 
of  Nirukta,  p.  159).“* 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Qcrman  Oriental  Society,  iv.  425,  the  same 
author  thus  speaks  of  these  gods : “ The  two  Alvins,  though,  like  the 
ancient  interpreters  of  the  Veda,  wo  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
conception  of  their  character,  hold,  nevertheless,  a perfectly  distinct 
position  in  the  entire  body  of  the  Vedic  deities  of  light  They  are  the 
earliest  bringers  of  light  in  the  morning  sky,  who  in  their  chariot 
hasten  onward  before  the  dawn,  and  prepare  the  way  for  her.” 

In  a passage  of  the  R.V.,  x.  17,  2 (quoted  above  in  tho  section  on 
Tvasbtyi,  p.  227),  the  Aivins  are  represented  as  the  twin  sons  of  Vi- 
vasvat  and  Saranyu.  They  are  also  called  the  sons  of  the  sky  ( divo 
naputa)  in  B.V.  i.  182,  1 ; i.  184,  1 x.  61,  4 ; and  in  i.  46,  2, 
tindhum&taru,  the  offspring  of  the  Ocean  (whether  aerial  or  terres- 
trial). 

The  Taitt.  8.  vii.  2,  7,  2,  says  that  the  Aivins  are  the  youngest  of 
the  gods  (ahinau  vai  dwdndm  dnujdvarau). 

In  i.  180,  2,  the  sister  of  the  Asvins  is  mentioned,  by  whom  tho 
commentator  naturally  understands  TJshas  (tvarrUlhdniyu  stayamtdrinl 
vd  uthuh).  In  vii.  71,  1,  and  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  188,  191), 
Tishas  is  called  the  sister  of  Night,  whilst  in  i.  123,  5,  she  is  said 
to  be  the  sister  of  Bhaga  and  Varuna. 

The  Aivins  are  in  many  parts  of  the  Rig-veda  connected  with 
Surya,  the  youthful  daughter  of  tho  sun  (called  also  TJijanl  in  one 

3»  B.V.  L 181,  4,  is,  according  to  Roth,  quoted  by  YSska  in  illustration  of  his 
yiew  : “ Born  here  and  there  these  two  have  striven  forward  (P)  with  spotless  bodies 
according  to  their  respective  characters.  One  of  you,  a conqueror  and  a sage,  [is  the 
son]  of  the  strong  one  (?) ; the  other  is  born  onward,  the  son  of  tho  sky  ” (i ihehajdtd 
tamavdvaiitdm  arepasa  tanvd  namabhih  svaih  \ jishnur  vdtn  anyah  sumakhatya 
surir  divo  anyah  sub  hug  ah  putrah  uhc).  Coraparo  Roth's  transl.  in  Illustrations  of 
Nirukta,  p.  159. 

86tl  For  some  speculations  of  Professor  Muller  and  Weber,  on  the  Arfvins,  see  tho 
lectures  of  tho  former,  2nd  series,  p.  489  f.,  and  the  Indische  Studien  of  the  latter, 
vol.  v.  p.  231. 

341  In  i.  181,  4,  only  one  of  thorn  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  sky.  See  note  369,  above. 

343  On  this  the  commentator  remarks  that,  although  it  is  tho  Sun  and  Moon  that 
are  sprung  from  the  sea,  yet  the  same  epithet  applies  equally  to  the  Affvins  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  are  identical  with  the  former  {yadtjapi  surya-ehandramasav  eva 
tamudrajau  lathbpy  Asvinoh  keshdnehit  mate  tudrupatvdt  iathatvam). 
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place,  i.  119,  2,  as  Sdyana  understands  it,  turyatya  dahlia),"*  who  is 
represented  as  haring,  for  the  soke  of  acquiring  Mends,  chosen  them 
for  her  two  husbands,  L 119,  5 (d  viim  pat i team  takhyaya  jagmuthl 
yothd  ’ trinit  a jenyd  yard  in  patl) ; iv.  43,  6 ( tad  & shu  v dm  ajiram  eheti 
yunain  yena  pall  bhavathah  Suryaydh) ; rii.  69,  3 (r»  tain  ratho  tadhva 
yadamdnah  antdn  dito  bddhaU  varttanihhydm)  ; x.  39,  11,  no  tain 
rdjdnav  Adite  kutas  chana  na  am  ha  ft  asnoti  duritam  nakir  bhayam  \ yam 
Aivind  tuhavd  rudravarttani  puroratham  krinuthah  patnyd  taha  | 
“ Neither  distress,  nor  calamity,  nor  fear  from  any  quarter  assails  the 
man  whom  yo  Aivins,  along  with  [your]  wife,  cause  to  lead  the  van 
in  his  car;”  *“  and  as  loving  to  ascend  their  chariot,  i.  34,  5 ; i.  116, 
17;  i.  117,  13  (ywo  rathaih  duhitd  turyatya  taha  iriya  Ndtatya 
’vpinUa) ; i.  118,  6 (d  turn  rathaih  yuvatii  tishfhad  atra  jushftl  nard 
duhitd  Sdryatya)  ; iv.  43,  2 ; v.  73,  5 (d  yad  vdm  Suryu  rathaih 
tith(hat,  etc.) ; ri.  63,  6 f.  ; rii.  68,  3 ; rii.  69,  4 ; riii.  8,  10 ; riii. 
22,  1 ; riii.  29,  8."* 

It.V.  i.  116,  17,  is  as  follows:  d vain  rathaih  duhitd  tfiryatya  kdr- 
ihmecdlith(had  arvatd  jayantl  | vihe  devdh  ant  amanyanta  hpidbhih 
“tain  iriya  Ndtatya  tachethe"  | “The  daughter  of  the  sun  stood 
upon  your  chariot,  attaining  first  the  goal,  as  if  with  a race  horse. 
All  the  gods  regarded  this  with  approbation  in  their  hearts  (exclaiming) 

* Ye,  o Nasatyas,  associate  yourselves  with  good  fortune.’  ” On  this 
passage  Sayana  remarks  as  follows  : Savild  tta-duhilaram  Surydkhyum 
Sotnaya  rdjnt  praddtum  aiehhat  | tdm  Surydm  tarts  devdh  varaydmatuh  | 
te  anyonyam  dchur  “Adityam  atadhiih  kritvd  djith  dhdvdma  yo  atmdkam 
vjjethyati  tatya  iyam  bhavithyali”  iti  \ tatra  Aivindo  udajayatam  \ td 
eha  Suryd  Jitavatas  tayoh  ratham  druroha  | “ atra  Prajdpatir  vai 
tomdya  rdjnt  duhitaram  prayachhad”  ityddikam  brdhmanam  anutandhe- 
yam  | “ Savitri  had  destined  his  daughter  Surya  to  be  the  wife  of  king 
Soma.  But  all  the  gods  were  anxious  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  resolved 
that  the  victor  in  a race  which  they  agreed  to  run,  with  the  sun  for 
their  goal,  should  get  her.  She  was  accordingly  won  by  the  Alvins, 
and  ascended  their  chariot”  Sayaga  goes  on  to  quote  the  commence- 

Professor  Roth,».».,  takes  the  word  for  a personification  of  urja,  "nourishment." 

***  The  construction  of  the  words  patnyd  taha,  “ with  wife,”  is  not  however  very 
dear,  as  they  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  wife  of  the  worshipper. 

See  also  A.V.  ri.  82,  2. 
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ment  of  the  story,  as  told  in  the  Brahmana.  The  words  agree  with 
those  which  introduce  a reference  to  Surya’ s marriage  to  Soma  in  Ait 
Ur.  iv.  7,  but  the  story  there  told  (of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found 
in  a note  further  on)  docs  not  coincide  with  that  of  which  the  com- 
mentator gives  a summary. 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  Surya  in  connection  with  the  A4vins  in 
x.  85,  9,  where,  however,  they  no  longer  appear  as  her  husbands, — a 
fact  which  seems  to  involve  a contradiction  between  the  passages  cited 
above,  and  this:  9.  So  mo  vadhdyur  abhavat  Ah  via  ’stum  ubhd  vara  | 
Suryam  yat  patye  iaihsaniim  manasu  Savitu  ’dadiit  | 14.  Yad  Afaind 
pj-ichhamundv  aydtam  trichakrena  vahatum  Suryuydh  | vises  decuh  anu 
tad  cam  ojdnan  putrah  pitardv  acjrimta  Pdshd  I “ Soma  was  the 
wooer,  the  Alvins  were  the  two  friends  of  the  bridegroom,364  when 
Savitji  gave  to  her  husband  Surya,  consenting  in  her  mind.  14.  When 
ye  came,  Alvins,  to  the  marriage  procession  of  Surya,  to  make  en- 
quiries, all  the  gods  approved,  and  Pushan, 361  as  a son,  chose  you 
for  his  parents." 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  connected  with  the  Soma  plant  in  ix.  1, 
6 ( pundti  te  parisrutam  somam  sdryasya  duhitu  | “The  Daughter  of 
the  Sun  purifies  thy  distilled  soma,”  etc;  and  in  ix.  113,  3,  she  is 
said  to  have  brought  it  after  it  had  been  expanded  by  the  rain  ( par- 
janyacriddham  mahishafn  tam  suryasya  duhitu  "bharat). 

If  we  look  on  Soma  as  the  plant  of  that  name,  the  connection 
between  him  and  Surya  is  not  very  clear ; but  if  Soma  be  taken  for 
the  moon,  as  he  evidently  appears  to  be  in  x.  85,  3 (“  When  they 
crush  the  plant,  ho  who  drinks  fancies  that  he  has  drunk  Soma , but 
no  one  tastes  of  him  whom  the  priests  know  to  be  Soma ; ”)348  it  is  not 
unnatural,  from  the  relation  of  the  two  luminaries,  that  he  should 
have  been  regarded  as  son-in-law  of  the  sun. 

The  ASvins  are  described  as  coming  from  afar,  from  the  sky  or  from 
the  lower  air,  and  are  besought  to  allow  no  other  worshippers  to  stop 

344  Compare  A.V.  xi.  8,  1,  “When  Manju  brought  his  bride  from  the  house  o.' 
Sankalpa,  who  were  the  bridegroom's  friends  ? ’*  etc.  (yad  Mnuyur  jayam  acahat 
Aankatpasya  gfihSa  adhi  | ke  Sum  janyah  kr  varah  kah  u >ycnh{havaro  ’bhacat). 

347  Weber  asks  (Ind.  S.  v.  183,  187,)  whethor  Pushan  here  is  not  meant  to  desig- 
nate Soma,  the  bridegroom.  Iu  vi.  53,  4,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  given  Pushan  to 
SQryfi.  See  above  p.  179. 

344  See  at  the  close  of  the  next  section  on  Soma,  and  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  r.  179. 
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them,  i.  22,  2 ( dititpriiu ) ; i.  44,  5 (d  no  yutam  diva  aehha  prithivydk 
mu  vim  anye  ni  yaman  derayantah ) ; Tiii.  6,  30  {Una  no  vijinUasA 
parin' atas  chid  Sgatam)  ; Tiii.  8,  3,  4,  7 (4 . A no  yutam  dicat  pari 
antarikshit) ; viii.  9,  2 ; viii.  10,  1 ; viii.  20, 17 ; or  as  being  in,  or  arriv- 
ing from,  different  unknown  quarters,  whether  above  or  below,  far  or 
near,  and  among  different  races  of  men,  L 184, 1 ; v.  73, 1 {yad  adya  tlhah 
paricati  yad  arvirati)  ; v.  74,  10  {akrini  yad  ha  lea r hi  chit  Suknyutam 
imam  hatam ) ; vii.  70,  3;  viL  72,  5 (a  paschitid  nitatyi  & purastud  & 
asvini  yutam  adharid  udakt&t  | a visvatah)  ; viii.  10,  5 (yad  adya 
ain'niv  apig  y at  prak  tiho  vijintvatu  | yad  Druhyavi  A navi  Titrrast 
Yadau  hurt  v dm  atha  mi  igatam);  viii.  62,  5.  Sometimes  the  wor- 
shipper enquires  after  their  locality,  v.  74,  2,  3 ; vi.  63,  1 ; viii.  62,  4 
(kuha  tthah  kuha  Jagmathuh  kuha  kyeneta  petathuh).  In  one  place 
(viii.  8,  23,)  they  are  said  to  have  three  stations  (tr'ini  padini  Ahinor 
ivih  tanti  guho  parah).  The  time  of  their  appearance  is  properly  the 
early  dawn,  when  they  yoke  their  horses  to  their  car  and  descend  to 
earth  to  receive  the  adorations  and  offerings  of  their  votaries,  i.  22,  1 
( prutaryuja  vi  bodhayakvinau)  ; i.  181,  1 ; iv.  45,  2;  vii.  67,  2;  viL 
69,  5;  vii.  71,  1-3;  vii.  72,  4;  vii.  73,  1 ; viii.  5,  1,  2;  viii.  9,  17; 
x.  39,  12;  x.  40,  1,  3 ; x.  41,  1,  2;  x.  61,  4).  I cite  a few  of  those 
texts : vii.  67,  2.  Atochi  Agnih  tamidhino  at  me  upo  adriiran  tantrums 
chid  antah  | acheti  ketur  uthathah  purattut  iriye  dico  duhitur  juyama- 
nah  | 3.  Ah  hi  cutn  nunam  asvini  suhota  stomaih  tishakti  nitatyi  ticak- 
v an  | “Agni,  being  kindled,  lias  shone  upon  us;  even  the  remotest 
ends  of  the  darkness  have  been  seen ; the  light  in  front  of  Ushas,  the 
daughter  of  the  sky,  has  been  perceived,  springing  up  for  the  illumi- 
nation (of  all  things).  3.  Now,  AAvins,  the  priest  invokes  you  with 
his  hymns,”  etc. 

viii.  5,  1.  Durud  iheva  yat  tail  arunaptur  aiihitat  | vi  bhanum 
vikadhi  ’tanat  | 2.  Nyivad  datri  manoyujd  rathena  prithupajatu  | 
tachethe  Aivini  Uthatam  | “When  the  rosy-hued  Dawn,  though  far 
away,  gleams  as  if  she  were  near  at  hand,  she  spreads  the  light  in  all 
directions.  2.  Ye,  wonder-working  Alvins,  like  men,  follow  after 
Ushas  in  your  car  which  is  yoked  by  your  will,  and  shines  afar.” 

viii.  9,  17.  Pra  bodhaya  Uthah  Akinu  | “Wake,  o great  and  divine 
Ushas,  the  Alvins,”  etc. 

x.  39,  12.  A tena  yitaih  manato  javiyatd  ratham  yam  vim  Ribharai 
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ehakrur  Abind  \ yasya  yogt  duhitd  jdyate  Dinah  ubhe  ahani  sudine 
vivasratah  | “ Come,  Asvins,  with  that  car  ewifter  than  thought  which 
the  Itibhus  fashioned  for  you,  at  the  yoking  of  which  the  daughter  of 
the  sky  (Ushas)  is  born,  and  day  and  night  become  propitious  to  the 
worshipper.” 

x.  61, 4.  Krishna  yad  gothu  arunishu  si  dad  Divo  napdtdv  Abind  huve 
cam  | “ When  the  dark  [night]  stands  among  the  tawny  cows  (rays 
of  dawn),  I invoke  you,  Alvins,  sons  of  tho  Sky.” 

In  i.  34,  10,  Savitri  is  said  to  set  their  shining  car  in  motion  before 
the  dawn  ( yuvor  hi  pdrvaih  Savitd  whoso  ratham  fitdya  chitrafn 
ghritacantam  ishyati). 

In  other  passages  their  time  is  not  so  well  defined.  Thus,  in  i.  157, 
1,  it  is  said  : abodhi  Agnir  jmah  udeti  suryo  vi  Ushui  chandrd  mahi  dto 
archisha  | ayukshdtdm  abind  ydtave  ratham  prdsdvid  detah  Savitd  jagat 
prithak  | “ Agni  has  awoke ; the  sun  rises  from  the  earth ; the  great 
and  bright  Ushas  has  dawned  with  her  light;  the  A4vins  have  yoked 
their  car  to  go ; the  divine  Savitri  has  enlivened  every  part  of  the 
world,”  where  both  the  break  of  dawn  and  the  appearance  of  tho 
A4vins  appear  to  be  made  simultaneous  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  vii.  72,  4 : vi  cha  id  uchhanti  abind  ushasah 
pra  v dm  brahmdni  kdravo  bharants  | urdhvam  bhdnum  Savitd  devo  abed 
brihad  agnayah  samidhd  jarante  | “ The  Dawns  break,  Airins ; poets 
offer  to  you  prayers ; the  divino  Savitri  has  assumed  his  lofty  bril- 
liance ; fires  crackle  mightily,  (fed  by)  fuel.” 

In  v.  76,  3,  the  Asvins  are  invited  to  come  at  different  times,  at 
morning,  mid-day,  and  sunset  (uta  d ydtam  sang  ace  prdtar  ahno  madly- 
andine  vdita  suryasya ) ; and  in  viii.  22,  14,  it  is  similarly  said  that 
they  are  invoked  in  the  evening  as  well  as  at  dawn.  It  need  not, 
however,  surprise  us  that  they  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  different 
ceremonies  of  tho  worshippers,  and  therefore  conceived  to  appear  at 
hours  distinct  from  the  supposed  natural  periods  of  their  manifestation. 

It  may  seem  unaccountable  that  two  deities  of  a character  so  little 
defined,  and  so  difficult  to  identify,  as  the  A4vins,  should  have  been 
the  object  of  so  enthusiastic  a worship  as  appears  from  the  numerous 
hymns  dedicated  to  them  in  the  R.V.  to  have  been  paid  to  them  in 
ancient  times.  The  reason  may  have  been  that  they  were  hailed  os 
the  precursors  of  returning  day,  after  the  darkness  and  dangers  of 
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the  night.  In  some  passages  (viii.  35,  16  ff.)  they  are  represented  as 
being,  like  Agni,  the  chasers  away  of  evil  spirits  (hatam  rahhdmit); 

vii.  73,  4 ( rakihohand ). 

The  AAvins  are  said  to  be  young,  yucdnd  (vii.  67,  10),  ancient, 
pratnd  (vi.  62,  6),  beautiful,  r algd  (vL  62,  5;  vi.  63,  1),  honey-hued, 
madhuvarna  (viii.  26,  6),  lords  of  lustre,  iubhtu  patl  (viii.  22,  14; 
ac.  93,  6),  bright,  iubhrd  (vii.  68,  1),  of  a golden  brilliancy,  hiranya- 
peiaid  (viii.  8,  2),  agile,  npfii  (vi.  63,  5),  fleet  as  thought,  manojavaid 
(viii.  22,  16)  swift  as  young  falcons,  iyenatya  chij  jacaiu  nutanma 
d gachhatam  (v.  78,  4),  possessing  many  forms,  puri  rarpumti  A kind 
dad  hand  (i.  117,  9),  wearing  lotus  garlands,  puthkaratrajd  (x.  184, 
2,  and  A.Y.  iii.  22,  4,  Satap.  Br.  iv.  1,  5,  16),  strong,  Sakrd  (x. 
24,  4),  mighty,  pupuiakatamd  (vi.  62,  5),  terrible,  rudrd  (v.  75,  3; 
x.  93,  7),  possessed  of  wondrous  powers,  tndyind  or  mdydvind  (vi.  63, 
6;  x.  24,  4),  and  profound  in  wisdom,  gambhiracheUua  (viii.  8,  2). 
They  rush  onward  excitedly,  madachyutd (viii.  22,  16  ; viii.  35,  19), 
and  traverse  a golden,  hiranyacartanl,  or  terrible,  rudravartanl,  path 
(v.  75,  3;  viii.  5,  11 ; viii.  8,  1 ; viii.  22,  1,  14;  x.  39,  ll).’7* 

The  car,  golden,  or  sunlike,  in  all  its  various  parts  and  appur- 
tenances, wheels,  fellies,  axle,  pole,  reins,  etc.,  i.  180,  1 ( hiranyaydk 
Hum  pavayah) ; iv.  44,  4,  5 ( hiranyayena  rathena ) ; v.  77,  3 (hiranyahah 
rathah );  viii.  5,  28,  29,  35  ( ratham  hiranyavandhuram  hiranydbhikm 
Akind  | a hi  it  hat  ha  divisprisam  | 29.  hiranyayl  ram  rabhir  Uha  ahtho 
hiranyayah  \ ubhd  chakra  hiranyayd) ; viii.  8,  2 {rathena  turyaicachd) ; 

viii.  22,  9,  on  which  they  ride,  flying  as  on  bird’s  wings,  i.  183,  1 
( yenopaydthah  mkrito  duronam  tridhdtund  patatho  rir  na  parnaih ),  was 
formed  by  tho  Ribhus,  x.  39,  12  (see  above,  p.  238),  and  is  singular  in 
its  formation,  being  three-wheeled  ( trichalcra ),  and  triple  in  some 

Professor  Both,  «.r.,  renders  this  epithet  by  “ moving  in  excitement,”  etc.,  snd 
Professor  MUller,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  p.  118,  translates  it,  when  applied  to  Indra,  his 
horses,  or  the  Arfrins,  by  “ furiously  or  wildly  moving  about.” 

Two  epithets  very  commonly  applied  to  them  are  da*ra  and  natal  yd.  The 
former  term  is  explained  by  8ayapa  to  signify  destroyers  of  enemies,  or  of  diseases 
(note  on  i.  3,  3),  or  beautiful  (on  viii.  75,  1).  Professor  Roth,  understands  it  to 
signify  wonder-workers.  The  second  word,  nata/ya,  is  regarded  by  Siyana,  follow- 
ing one  of  the  etymologies  given  by  YSska  (vi.  13),  as  equivalent  to  talya,  truthful. 
If  this  is  the  sense,  tatyd  itself  might  as  well  have  been  used.  In  the  later  literature 
Dasra  and  Nusatya  were  regarded  as  the  separate  names  of  the  two  As'vins.  Sea 
Muller’s  Lectures,  2ud  scries,  p.  491. 
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other  parts  of  its  construction,  its  fellies,  supports,  etc.  ( tricrxt  | trican- 
dhura  | trayah  patayah  \ trayah  skambhueah  nkabhitueah  urabhe ),*71  i.  34, 
2,  9;  i.  47,  2;  i.  118,1,2;  i.  157,3;  vii.  71.4;  viii.  74,  8;  x.41,  1. 

This  car  moves  lightly  ( raghurarttani ),  viii.  9,  8,  and  is  swifter  than 
thought  (manaso  jaclydn  rathah ),  i.  117,  2 ; i.  118,  1 ; v.  77,  3 ; vi.  63, 
7 ; x.  39,  12,  or  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ( nimishai  ehij  javlyasd 
rathena),  viii.  62,  2.  It  is  decked  with  a thousand  ornaments  and  banners 
(sahaera-ketu,  sahatra-nirnij),  i.  119,  1 ; viii.  8,  11,  14,  and  has  golden 
reins,  viii.  22,  5.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  he  drawn  by  a single  ass,  as  the 
■word  rasabha  m is,  in  one  place  at  least,  i.  34,  9,  expressly  explained 
by  the  commentator  {a&casthdriiyaeya  gardabhasya),*™  i.  34,  9 ; i.  116,  2 ; 
viii.  74,  7 ; but  more  frequently  by  birds,  or  bird-like,  fleet-winged, 
golden-winged,  falcon-like,  swan-like  horses,  i.  46,  3 ( yad  cum  ralho 
cibhish  patat );  i.  117,  2 ( rathah  svahah)  ; i.  118,  4 (a  cum  syendso 
astind  cahantu  rathe  yuktuso  dsavah  patangdh)  ; i.  180,  1 ( myamdsah 
aicuh) ; i.  181,  2 (a  e dm  ascusah  Suchayah  ....  cahantu) ; iv.  45,  4 
( hameato  ye  cum  madhumanto  asridho  hiranyaparnuh)-,  v.  74,  9;  v.  75, 
5 (r ibhis  Chyacdnam  A&vind  ni  ydthah);  vi.  63,  6,  7 (a  vdm  cayah 


*71  The  word  vandhura  is  variously  explained  by  Siiyana  os  nTdabandhanndhara- 
bhutam  (on  i.  34,  9),  unnataHatarupa-bandhana-khsldham  (on  i.  47,  2),  veahfhitant 
sdrathrh  sthdnam  (on  i.  118,  1),  aarathyaaraya-xthanam  (on  i.  157,  3),  ahrathy- 
adhiah(hdna-athdnam  (on  vil.  71,  4),  and  trivaudhura  os  triphatakhaanghafitena  (on 
viii.  74,  8).  The  epithet  would  thus  mean  either  (1)  having  three  perpendicular 
pieces  of  wood,  or  (2)  having  a triple  standing  place  or  seat  fur  the  charioteer.  In 
i.  34,  2,  the  chariot  is  said  to  have  three  props  fixed  in  it  to  lay  hold  of  ( trayah 
akambhatah  akabhitaaah  arabhe),  which  the  commentator  says  were  meant  to  sccuro 
the  rider  against  the  fear  of  falling  when  the  chariot  was  moving  rapidly.  This  ex- 
planation would  coincide  with  one  of  the  senses  assigned  to  vandhura.  In  i.  181,  3, 
their  chariot  is  called  afipra-vandhurah,  which,  according  to  the  commentator,  is  a 
viafirna-purobhagah,  " having  a wide  fore-part.” 

8,2  See  the  legend  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmans,  p.  270-273  of  Dr.  Haug’s  trans- 
lation. It  is  there  related,  iv.  7-9,  that  at  the  marriage  of  Soma  and  Suryii,  the 
gods  ran  a race  to  determine  to  which  of  them  the  iisvina  s'astra  should  belong.  The 
As’vins  gained  it,  though  some  other  deities  gained  a share.  Agni  ran  the  race  in  a 
car,  drawn  by  mules  ( aivatari-rathena  Agnir  njitn  adhavat ),  Ushas  in  one  drawn  by 
ruddy  bulls  (gobhir  arunair  Uikah  ajim  adhavat ),  Indra  in  one  drawn  by  horses 
(. aivarathtna  Jndrah  (ijtm  adhavat),  while  the  As'vins  carried  pff  tho  prize  in  a car 
drawn  by  asses  {gardabha-rathena  Aivina  udajayathm).  Compare  R.V.  i.  116,  2, 
where  the  ass  is  said  to  have  won. 

375  Prof.  Benfey  in  a note  on  i.  116,  2,  while  agreeing  in  this  sense,  refers  also  to 
iii.  53,  5,  where  os  well  as  in  viii.  74,  3,  Suyana  explains  the  word  as  meaning  a 
neighing  or  snorting  horse. 

16 
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aicuso  ra!mhjluih  abhi  prayo  ndnatyd  rahantu) ; vii.  69,  7 ; viii.  6,  7, 
22,  33,  35  ( luyam  iyetubhir  diubhih  | yulam  akebhir  A grind  | yad 
i dm  ratho  ribhith  pat  at  \ a tha  trim  pruthitaptaro  vayo  rahantu  parni- 
ttah  | draratpanibhir  atvaih) ; x.  143,  5.  They  carry  a honied  whip 
(basil  madhumatt),  i.  122,  3 ; i.  157,  4, 5,1  and  their  car  traverses  the 
regions  (pra  ram  ratho  manojaruh  iyartti  tiro  rajdmti),  vii.  68,  3. 

The  Asvins  are  fancifully  represented  in  i.  34,  1 ff.  as  doing,  or  as 
being  requested  to  do,  a variety  of  acts  thrice  over,  viz.  to  move  thrice 
by  night  and  thrice  by  day,  (verse  2)  to  bestow  nourishment  thrice  at 
even  and  at  dawn,  (verao  3)  to  bestow  wealth  thrice,  (verse  5)  to  aid 
the  devotions  of  the  worshippers  thrice,  (ibid.)  to  bestow  celestial 
medicaments  thrice,  and  earthly  thrice  (verso  6),  etc. 

They  are  elsewhere  (ii.  39,  1 fT.)  compared  to  different  twin  objects; 
to  two  vultures  on  a tree,  to  two  priests  reciting  hymns  (verse  1),  to 
two  goats,  to  two  beautiful  women  (mono  ira  tarnd  iumbhatndnt),  to  • 
husband  and  wife  (verse  2),  to  two  ducks,  chakravdkd  (verse  3), 
to  two  ships  which  transport  men,  to  two  protecting  dogs  (verse  4), 
to  two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  feet  (verse  6),  to  two  sweetly-speaking 
lips,  two  breasts  yielding  nourishment,  two  nostrils,  two  ears  (verse  6), 
to  two  swans,  two  falcons,  two  deer,  two  buffaloes,  two  wings  of  one 
bird  ( sdkamyujd  iakunatyeca  pakthd),  etc.,  etc.,  v.  78,  1-3 ; viii.  35, 
7-9  ; x.  106,  2 ff. 

They  are  the  guardians  of  the  slow  and  the  hindmost,  and  of  the 
female  who  is  growing  old  unmarried ; they  are  physicians ,n  and  restore 
the  blind,  the  lame,  the  emaciated,  and  the  sick,  to  sight,  power  of 
locomotion,  health,  and  strength,  i.  34,  6;  i,  116,  16;  i.  157,  6;  viii. 

9,  6,  15;  viii.  18,  8;  viii.  22,  10;  viii.  75,  1 ; x 39,  3,  5 (amdjurai 
chid  bhavatho  yuram  bhago  andioS  chid  avitard  apamatya  chit  | andhatya 
chit  ndtatyd  iriiatya  chid  yuram  id  dhur  bhishajd  rutatya  chit) ; 
x.  40,  8.  See  also  A.V.  vii.  53,  1,  whore  it  is  said  that  the  Alvins 
are  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  and  warded  off  death  from  the  wor- 

***  See  below  the  section  on  the  “ progress  of  the  Vedic  religion,  etc.”  India  has 
a golden  whip,  viii.  33,  11. 

3:4  In  Toitt.  Br.  iii.  1,  2,  11,  the  Asvins  are  called  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  the 
bearers  of  oblations,  the  messengers  of  the  universe,  the  guardians  of  immortality 
(t/:u  euvdnam  bhUhajau  havyavtihau  visvatya  dutav  amrtUirya  yopau) ; and  in  that 
and  the  preceding  paragraph  (10)  they  are  connected  with  their  own  nstcrism  (n<zi- 
ihatra),  the  As'vayuj. 
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shipper  ( pratyauhatdm  asvina  mrityum  asmad  dev&nutn  Ay  ns  bhishajd 
iachihhih). 

They  place  the  productive  germ  in  all  creatures,  and  generate  fire, 
•water  and  trees,  i.  157,  5 {yuvam  ha  garbham  jagalishu  dhattho  yuvarh 
vikeshv  bhuvanethu  antah  | yuvam  Agnim  cha  vrishagdv  apas  cha  vanas- 
patin  asvindv  airayethum).  They  are  connected  with  marriage,  pro- 
creation, and  love,  x.  184,  2 (—  A.V.  v.  25,  3:  garbham  t»  abvt'nau 
devdo  d dhattdm  pushkarasrajd ) ; x.  85,  26  (astind  tvd  pravahatum 
rathena  | grihdn  gachha  grihapatnl  yathd  ’sah) ; A.V.  ii.  30,  2 (saw* 
chert  naydtho  asvina  id  mind  sam  cha  vakshathah  | “ When,  ye,  Asvina, 
bring  together  two  lovers,”  etc.);  vi.  102,  1 ; xiv.  1,  35  f. ; xiv.  2,  5. 
See  Weber’s  Indische  Studies  v.  218,  227,  234. 


(2)  Legends  regarding  various  persons  delivered  or  favoured  by  the 
Akins. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  modes  in  which  the  divine  power  of 
the  ASvins  is  declared  in  different  hymns  to  have  been  manifested  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  votaries. 

When  the  sage  Chyavana  had  grown  old,  and  had  been  forsaken, 
they  divested  him  of  his  decrepit  body,  prolonged  his  life,  and  restored 
him  to  youth,  making  him  acceptable  to  his  wife,  and  the  husband  of 
maidens,  i.  116,  10  (jujvrusho  ndsatyd  uta  eavrim  prumunchatam  dr upi m 
iva  Chyavdndt  | prdtiratam  jahitasydyur  dasra  ad  it  patim  akpinutam 
kanlndm)  ; i.  117,  13  {yuvam  ChyavGnam  Akind  jarantam  punar  yuvd- 
nam  chakrathuh  bachibhih );  L 118,  6;  v.  74,  5 [pra  Chyavdndj  juju- 
rusho  vavrim  atkam  na  munchathah  | yuvd  yadi  kpilhah  punar  a kdtnatn 
pinve  vadhvah) ; vii,  68,  6;  vii.  71,  5;  x.  39,  4. 

This  legend  is  related  at  length  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  in  a 
passage  which  will  be  cited  further  on. 

In  the  same  way  they  renewed  the  youth  of  Kali  *”  after  he  had 
grown  old,  x.  39,  8 ( yuvam  viprasya  jarandm  upeyushah  punch  Kaler 
akpinutam  yuvad  vayah)-,  compare  i.  112,  15,  where  they  are  Baid  to 
have  befriended  him  after  he  had  married  a wife  ( Kalim  ydbhir  vitla- 
janim  duvasyathah). 

***  The  family  of  the  Kalia  is  mentioned,  viii.  55,  15. 
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They  brought  on  a cor  to  the  youthful  Vimada  r~  a bride  named 
Kamadyu,  who  seems  to  hare  been  the  beautiful  wife  of  Purumitra,  i. 
112,  19  (yd  Mi  A patnlr  Vimaduya  ny  uhathuh  | here  wives  are  men- 
tioned in  the  plural);  i.  116,  1 (yd  arbhnguya  Vimaduya  jay  am  send- 
jurd  nyuhatuh );  x.  65,  12  ( Kamadyuvam  Vimadaya  uhathuh) ; i.  117, 
20  {yuiaih  iachlbhir  Vimaduya  jay  dm  ni  Uhathuh  Purumitrasya  yosham ); 
x.  89,  7 ( yuvam  rathena  Vimadaya  iundhyutam  ni  uhathuh  Puru- 
mitrata  yothanum).  Siiyaga,  on  i.  117,  20,  makes  yotham  ~ kumurim, 
by  which  he  appears  to  intend  the  daughter  of  Purumitra,  who  he 
says  was  a king.  But  yothd  seems  more  frequently  to  denote  a wife. 

They  restored  Yishniipu,  like  a lost  animal,  to  the  sight  of  Visvaka, 
son  of  Krishna,  their  worshipper,  who,  according  to  the  commentator, 
was  his  father,  i.  116,  23  (avaeyate  stuvate  krithniydya  j'ijuyate  ndiatyd 
kachlbhih  \ pa&uth  na  nashfam  iva  dariandya  Vishndpvaih  dadathur 
Vihakuya );  i.  117,  7;  x.  65,  12. 

The  names  both  of  Vilvaka  and  Visligapu  occur  in  Ii.V.  viii.  75, 
1-3,  a hymn  addressed  to  the  Alvins;  and  the  commentator  (as  one 
explanation  of  the  passage)  connects  the  reference  there  made  to  the 
former  with  the  legend  before  us  (on  which,  however,  the  hymn  itself 
throws  no  light). 

Another  act  recorded  of  the  Alvins  is  their  intervention  in  favour  of 
Bhujyu,  the  Bon  of  Tugra,  which  is  obscurely  described  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  in  Jt.Y.  i.  116,  3 ff.  ( Tugro  ha  Bhujyum  Asrind  udameghe 
rayiih  na  kaschit  mamritdn  avdhdh  \ tam  uhathur  naubhir  dtmanvatibhir 
antarikshaprudbhir  apodakubhih  | 4.  Tier  ah  kshapat  trir  aha  ativra- 
jadhliir  ndsatyd  Bhujyum  uhathuh  patangaih  j ntnudratya  dhatnann 
urdrasya  pare  tribhih  rathaih  Satapadbhih  thalahaih  \ 5.  Andrambhant 
tad  avirayethdm  anOtlhane  agrabhane  tamudre  f yad  aivind  uhuthur 
Bhujyum  astam  Saldritrdm  navam  dtaithivddisam  | “Tugra  abandoned 
Bhujyu  in  tho  water-cloud,  as  any  dead  man  leaves  his  property.  Te, 
Alvins,  bore  him  in  animated  water-tight  ships,  which  traversed  the 
air.  4.  Three  nights  and  three  days  did  ye  convey  him  in  three  flying 
cars,  with  a hundred  feet  and  six  horses,  which  crossed  over  to  the  dry 
land  beyond  the  liquid  ocean.  5.  Ye  put  forth  your  vigour  in  the 
ocean,  which  offers  no  stay,  or  standing-place,  or  support,  when  ye 

,T’  A rishi  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  R.V.  viii.  9,  15  ; x.  20,  10  ; X.  23,  7 ; and  a 
family  of  Yimados  in  x.  23,  6. 
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bore  Bhujyu  to  his  home,  standing  on  a ship  propelled  by  a hundred 
oars.”  R.V.  i.  117,  14  f.  (yucam  Bhujyum  arnaso  nih  samudrdd  vibhir 
xi hath ur  rijrebhir  ascaih  \ 15.  Ajohacid  ahind  Taugryo  cam  prolhah 
samudram  acyathir  jagancdn  | nish  fam  uhathuh  suyujd  rathena  manoja- 
casd  crishand  svasti  | “ Ye  conveyed  Bhujyu  out  of  the  liquid  ocean 
with  your  headlong  flying  horses.  15.  The  son  of  Tugra  invoked  you, 
Alvins.  Borne  forward,  he  moved  without  distress  over  the  sea.  Ye 
brought  him  out  with  your  well-yoked  chariot  swift  as  thought.” 
Again  in  i.  182,  5 ff.  it  is  said  : yucam  etam  chakrathuh  sindhushu 
placam  dtmanvantam  pakshinam  Taugrydya  kam  | 6.  Avaviddham  Taug- 
ryam  apsu  antar  andrambhane  tana-si  praviddham  | chatatro  ndvojafha- 
lasya  jushfdh  ud  ahibhgdm  ishituh  par  ay  anti  | 7.  Kah  scid  criksho 
nishjhilo  madhye  arnaso  yam  Taugryo  nddhitah  paryashcajat  \ parnd 
mrigasya  pataror  irdrabhe  ud  ahind  uhathuh  iromatdya  kam  \ “ Ye 
(Alvins)  made  this  animated,  winged,  boat  for  the  son  of  Tugra  among 
the  waters  ....  6,  Four  ships, 1,9  eagerly  desired,  impelled  by  the 
Alvins,  convey  to  the  shore  Tugra,  who  had  been  plunged  in  the 
waters,  and  sunk  in  bottomless  darkness.  7.  What  was  that  log, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  which,  in  his  straits,  the  son  of 
Tugra  embraced,  as  the  wings  of  a flying  creature,  for  support  ? ” In 
vii.  68,  7,  Bhujyu  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by  his  his  malevo- 
lent companions  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  (uta  tyam  Bhujyum  Ahind 
sakhdyo  madhye  jahur  durevdsah  samudre).  The  story  is  also  alluded  to 
ini.  112,  6,  20;  i.  118,  6;  i.  119,  4;  i.  158,  3;  vi.  62,  6;  vii.  69, 
7;  viii.  5,  22;  x.  39,  4;  x.  40,  7 ; x.  65,  12;  x.  143,  5. 

Again,  when  Vispala’s  leg  hod  been  cut  off  in  battle,  like  the  wing 
of  a bird,  the  Alvins  are  said  to  have  given  her  an  iron  one  instead, 
R.V.  i.  112,  10;  i.  116,  15  ( charitram  hi  cer  ivdchhedi  parnam  djd 
Khelasya  paritakmydydm  \ sadyo  janghdm  dyasith  Fi$paldyai  dhane  hits 
sartare praty  adhattam);  i.  117,  11;  i.  118,  8;  x.  39,  8.r* 

They  restored  sight  to  Rijralva,  who  had  been  made  blind  by  his 
cruel  father,  for  slaughtering  one  hundred  and  one  sheep,  and  giving 
them  to  a she-wolf  to  eat,  the  she-wolf  having  supplicated  the  Alvins 
on  behalf  of  her  blind  benefactor,  i.  116,  16;  i.  117,  17  f.  ( satam 
tneshdn  crikye  mdmahdnam  tamah  pranitam  asivena  pitrd  \ d akshi 

*,lt  The  sense  of  jilt  ha  la  is  not  clear. 

179  Compare  the  wort)  cupalavasu  in  R.V.  L 182,  I, 
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fijr&ka  airman  adhattam  jyotir  andhaya  chakrathur  richakshe  | 18. 
S-unam  andhaya  bharam  ahrayat  id  trikir  akind  “epihand  nard  ” iti  \ 
jdrah  kanlnah  ica  chakihadunah  Rijrdkah  satam  ekaih  cha  meshun).  A 
person  called  Rijra4va  is  mentioned  with  others  in  i.  100,  17,  as 
praising  Indra. 

They  restored  Paravpj  (or  an  outcast),  who  was  blind  and  lame,  to 
sight  and  the  power  of  walking,  i.  112,  8 ( (ydbhih  iachibhir  vrithand 
Pardrrijam  pra  andharh  konaih  chahhase  etare  krithah).  Paravpj  is 
connected  with  Indra  in  ii.  13,  12,  and  ii.  15,  7. 

The  rishi  Rebha  has  been  hidden  by  the  malignant,  bound,  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  (a  well,  according  to  the  commentator,)  for 
ten  nights  and  nine  days,  and  abandoned  till  he  was  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  dead.  The  Alvins  drew  him  up  as  soma-juice  is  raised 
with  a ladle,  i.  112,  5 {ydbhih  Rtbhaih  nivritam  litam  adbhyah  ud 
Vandanam  airayatam  war  driie ) j i.  1 16,  24  (daia  rdtrlr  aiicena  nara 
dyun  aranaddham  inathitam  apitt  antah  \ viprutaih  Rebham  udani  pra - 
r riklam  un  ninyathuh  somani  ira  trurtna  | Compare  i.  117,  12)  ; L 117, 
4 (akam  na  gulham  Ascind  durerair  riihim  nard  rriihand  Rebham  aptu  | 
tarn  tain  rinitho  viprutaih  damsobhih);  i.  118,  6;  i.  119,  6;  x.  39,  9 
(yuraih  ha  Rtbhaih  tfiihand  guhd  hitam  ud  airayatam  mamricdnuan 
Akind). 

Yondana  also  was  delivered  by  them  from  some  calamity,  the  nature 
of  which  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  most  of  the  texts,  and 
restored  to  the  light  of  tho  sun,  i.  112,  5 ; i.  116,  11 ; L 117,  5; 
i.  118,  6.  In  x.  39,  8,  they  are  said  to  have  raised  him  out  of  a pit" 
(yuraih  Vandanam  fiiyadad  ud  Upathuh).  According  to  i.  119,  6,  7, 
however,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  restored  from  decrepitude,  as  a 
chariot  is  repaired  by  an  artizan  (pra  dlrghena  Vandanat  tdri  uyuthd  | 
7.  Yuraih  Vandanam  nirrilam  jaranyayd  rathaih  na  dasrd  karand  samin- 
vathah). 

So,  too,  the  Alvins  bestowed  wisdom  on  their  worshipper  Kakshivat, 
of  the  family  of  Pajra ; and  performed  the  notable  miracle  of  causing 
a hundred  jars  of  wino  and  honied  liquor  to  flow  forth  from  the  hoof  of 
their  horse  as  from  a sieve,  i.  116,  7 ( Yuraih  nard  ituiatt  Pajriydya 
kahhicate  aradatam  purandhim  \ kdrotarut  iaphad  akatya  rrithnah 

*“>  The  word  ruyada  is  explained  by  Messrs  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.».,  as  a pit 
or  snaring  deer. 
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sat  am  kttmbhan  asinehatam  mraydh);  i.  117,  6 ( tad  turn  nard  idmtyam 
Pajriyena  kahhlcatd  ndtatya  parjman  \ iaphud  asvasya  vdjino  jandya 
iatam  kumbhdn  atinehatam  madhtindm). 

When  invoked  by  the  popular  sage  Atri  Saptavadhri,  who,  with  his 
companions,  had  been  plunged  by  the  malice  and  arts  of  evil  spirits 
into  a gloomy  and  burning  abyss, M1  they  speedily  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, mitigated  the  heat  with  cold,  and  supplied  him  with  nutriment 
so  that  his  situation  became  tolerable,  if  not  agreeable,  till  they 
eventually  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  position,  i.  112,  7 ; i.  116, 
8 [himendgnim  ghramtam  avdraycthum  pitumatlm  urjam  atmai  adattam  | 
ribise  Atrim  akrind  'vanitam  unninyathuh  tarvaganam  svatti) ; i.  117,  3 
(rithirn  nardv  amhatah  pdnehajanyam  fiblsad  atrim  munchatho  ganena  \ 
minantd  datyor  ahivatya  mdydh)  ; L 118,  7;  i.  119,  6;  v.  78,  4-6 
(Atrir  yad  ram  aearohann  rihltam  ajohavld  nddhamuneva  yoshu  | 
iyenatya  chij  janasd  nutanena  dgachhatam  asvind  santamena) ; vii.  71, 
5;  viii.  62,  3,  7-9 ; x.  39,  9 (yvnatn  ribltam  uta  t apt  am  Atraye  oman- 
vantam  ehakrathuh  Saptavadhraye).  In  x.  80,  3,  the  deliverance  of 
Atri  is  ascribed  to  Agni  ( Agnir  Atriih  gharme  uruthyad  antah). 

They  listened  to  the  invocation  of  the  wise  Yadhrimatl,  and  gavo 
her  a son  called  Hiranyahasta,  i.  116,  13;  i.  117,  24  ( Hiranyahas - 
tarn  Asvind  rardnd  put  ram  nard  Vadhrimatyai  adattam') ; vi.  62,  7 ; 
x.  39,  7. 

They  gave  a husband  to  Ghosha  when  she  was  growing  old  in  her 
father’s  house,  i.  117,  7 ( Ghoshdyai  chit  pilrishade  durone  patiih  jury- 
antyai  ahinuv  adattam ) ; x.  39,  3,  6 ; x.  40,  5 ; and,  according  to  the 
commentator  on  i.  117,  7,  cured  her  of  the  leprosy  with  which  she  had 
been  afflicted. 

They  caused  the  cow  of  Sayu,  which  had  left  off  bearing,  to  yield 
milk,  i.  116,  22;  i.  117,  20  ( adhenufn  dasrd  ttaryam  vishaklum  apin- 
rateth  iayave  A grind  gam) ; i.  118,  8 ; i.  119,  6 ; x.  39,  13. 

They  gave  to  Pedu  a strong,  swift,  white  horse,  animated  by  Indra, 
and  of  incomparable  Indra-like  prowess,  which  overcame  all  his 
enemies,  and  conquered  for  him  unbounded  spoils,  i.  116,  6;  i.  117,  9 
{puru  narpdmei  Asvind  dadhuna  ni  Pedant  uhathur  dhtm  asvam  | 
sahasratdm  ndjinam  apratitam  ahihanam  hravasyam  lamtram);  i.  118, 

*>’  See  Professor  Both’s  explanation  of  the  words  fiblsa  and  gharma,  and 
his  illustrations  of  Nirukta,  vi.  36. 
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9 (yucaii)  ivrlam  Pedate  lndrajatam  ahihanam  A hind  ’ dattam  abam) ; 
i.  119,  10  ( Indram  ita  c/iarshanisaham ) ; vii.  71,  5;  x.  39,  10. 

Finally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  succours  rendered  to  numerous  other 
persons  (i.  112,  11G,  117,  118,  119,)  the  Aivins  did  not  confine  their 
benevolence  to  human  beings,  but  are  also  celebrated  as  having 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  a wolf  a quail  by  which  they  were  invoked 
(i.  116,  14;  i.  117,  16;  i.  118,  8;  x.  39,  13  (cfikasya  chid  cartikum 
antar  atyud  yuvam  sachihhir  graeitum  amunchatam). 

The  deliverances  of  Robha,  Yandana,  Paravrij,  Bhujyu,  Chyavana, 
and  others  are  explained  by  Professor  Benfey  (following  Dr.  Kuhn  and 
Professor  Muller),  in  the  notes  to  his  translations  of  the  hymns  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  as  referring  to  certain  physical  phenomena 
with  which  the  Alvins  are  supposed  by  these  scholars  to  be  connected. 
But  this  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  seems  unlikely  to  bo 
correct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
should  have  been  alluded  to  under  such  a variety  of  names  and  circum- 
stances. It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  more  probable  that  the  rishis 
merely  refer  to  certain  legends  which  were  popularly  current  of  inter- 
ventions of  the  Alvins  in  behalf  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned. The  word  Paravpij  (in  i.  112,  8),  which  is  taken  by  the 
commentator  for  a proper  name,  and  is  explained  by  Professors 
Muller  and  Benfey  as  the  returning,  or  the  sotting,  sun,  is  inter- 
preted by  Professor  Roth  in  his  Lexicon,  i.v.,  as  an  outcast. 


(3)  Connection  of  the  A bint  with  other  deities. 

In  viii.  26,  8,  the  Alvins  are  invoked  along  with  Indra  (Indra- 
ndtalyd),  with  whom  they  are  also  connected  in  x.  73,  4,  and  on 
whose  car  they  are  in  one  place  said  to  ride,  while  at  other  times  they 
accompany  Vayu,  or  the  Adityas,  or  the  Ribhus,  or  participate  in  the 
strides  of  Vishnu,  viii.  9,  12  {yad  Indrena  earatham  yutho  Abind  yai 
va  Vdyund.  bhavalhah  samokasu  | yad  Adityebhir  Ribhubhir  yad  cd 
Yishnor  vikramaneshu  tish(hathah).  In  i.  182,  2,  they  are  said  to 
possess  strongly  the  qualities  of  Indra  ( Indraiama ) and  of  the  Maruts 
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(Maruttamd).  In  x.  131,  4,  S,  they  are  described  as  assisting  Indra 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Asura  Namuchi  (see  above,  p.  93  f.,  note),  and 
as  vigorous  slayers  of  Vpittra,  or  of  enemies,  iritrahantamd  (viii.  8, 
22).  They  are  eagerly  longed  for  (?)  by  the  other  gods  when  they 
arrive,  x.  24,  5 {pUve  devuh  akripanta  samlchyor  nishpatantyoh). 


(4)  Relation*  of  the  Akin*  to  their  worshipper*. 

The  Alvins  are  worshipped  with  uplifted  hands,  vi.  63,  3 (uttdna- 
hasto  yuvayur  taeanda),  and  supplicated  for  a variety  of  blessings,  for 
long  life  and  deliverance  from  calamities,  i.  137,  4 ( prdyus  tdrishfam 
nih  rapdmsi  mrikehatam) ; for  offspring,  wealth,  victory,  destruction  of 
enemies,  preservation  of  the  worshippers  themselves,  of  their  houses 
and  cattle,  vii.  67,  6;  viii.  8,  13,  16,  17 ; viii.  9,  11,  13;  viii.  26,  7; 
viii.  35,  10  ff.  They  are  exhorted  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the 
niggard  who  offers  no  oblations,  and  to  create  light  for  the  wise  man 
who  praises  them,  i.  182,  3 (Aim  alra  dasru  krinuthah  kirn  dsdthe  jano 
yah  kaichid  ahavir  mahiyate  | ati  kramiakfam  juratam  paner  asumjyotir 
vipraya  krinutam  vachasyave). 

No  calamity  or  alarm  from  any  quarter  can  touch  the  man  whose 
chariot  they  place  in  the  van,  x.  39,  11  388  (na  tarn  rujdnd v adile  kutas- 
chana  na  aihho  ainoti  duritam  nakir  hhayam  | yam  akeind  tuhava  rudra- 
vartani  puroratham  krinuthah  patnya  saha).  The  rishi  addresses  them 
as  a son  his  parents,  vii.  67,  1 (sunur  na  pitara  vivakmi).  In  x.  39,  6, 
a female  suppliant,  who  represents  hersolf  as  friendless  and  destitute, 
calls  on  them  to  treat  her  as  parents  do  their  children,  and  rescue  her 
from  her  misfortunes  ( iyam  vdm  ahce  krinutam  me  Ahind  putruyeva 
pitara  mahyaiii  sikshatam  | anupir  ajnd  asajutyd  amatih  purd  tasyiih 
abhikaeter  ava  spritam).  In  another  place,  viii.  62,  11,  they  seem  to 
be  reproached  with  being  a3  tardy  as  two  old  men  to  respond  to  the 
summons  of  their  worshipper  {kirn  id. tin  vum  pttrdnaraj  jarator  ha 
iasyate  \ “ Why  is  this  praise  addressed  to  you  as  if  you  were  old  men 
and  worn  out  ? ”).  In  vii.  72,  2,  the  rishi  represents  himself  as  having 

® Compare  the  request  preferred  to  Indra  to  bring  forward  the  chariot  of  his 
worshipper  from  the  rear  to  the  front  (viii.  69,  4 f.). 
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hereditary  claims  on  their  consideration,  and  a common  bond  of  onion*4 
(yutor  hi  nah  takhyd  pitrydni  samdno  bandhur  uta  tasya  vittam). 

The  Alvins  are  described  as  being,  like  the  other  gods,  fond  of  the 
soma-juice  (iii.  58,  7,  9;  iv.  45,  1,  3;  viii.  8,  5;  viii.  35,  7-9),  and 
are  invited  to  drink  it  with  Ushaa  and  Surya,  viii.  35,  1 ff. 


(5)  Legend  of  Chyaema  and  the  Abvit u,  according  to  the  S'atapatha 
Brdhmana  and  the  Mahalh&rata. 

The  following  version  of  tho  legend  relating  to  the  cure  of  Chya" 
vana  by  the  Asvina  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  passage  of  the 
R.V.  quoted  above)  is  found  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  iv.  1,  5,  1 ff. : 
1.  Tatra  vai  Bhrigavo  rd  Angirato  vd  tvargam  lokaih  samdsnuvala  tat 
Chyavano  vd  Bhdrgaval  Chyavano  va  Angirasai  tad  eta  Jirnilt  krity&rupo 
jahc  | 2.  Sarydto  ha  vai  idam  Mdnavo  grdmena  chachdra  \ sa  tad  eve 
praiivtio  nivivih  | tasya  kumaruh  kridantah  imam  jlrnim  kritydrd- 
pam  anarthyam  manyamdndh  loshfair  vipipishuh  | 3.  So  Saryate- 
bhyal  chukrodha  \ tebhyo  ’sanjndm  chakdra  pita  eva  putrena  yuyudhe 
bhrntd  bhrdtrd  | 4.  Saryuto  ha  ikshdnchakre  yat  “ him  akaram  tasmad 
idam  dpadi"  iti  \ sa  gopaldms  cha  avipdldihi  cha  samhvayitavai  uidcha  | 
5.  Sa  ha  uc&cha  “ ko  vo  adya  iha  kinchid  adrahhtd  ” iti  | te  ha  dchuh 
“ purushah  eva  ay  am  jlrnih  kritydrdpah  iete  \ lam  anarthyam  manya- 
mdndh kumdrdh  loshfair  vyapikshann”  iti  1 sa  vidanchakura  “ sa  vai 
Chyavanah”  iti  | 6.  So  ratham  yuktvd  Sukanydm  S’dryutim  upddhuya 
pratishyanda  \ sa  djagdma  yatra  rishir  dsa  tat  \ 7.  Sa  ha  uvdcha 
“ rishe  namas  te  | yan  na  avedisham  tena  ahimsisham  \ iyarn  Sukanyu  | 
tayd  te  apahnute  | sanjdnltdm  me  grdmah ” iti  | tasya  ha  tatah  eva 
grdmah  sanjajne  | sa  ha  lotah  eva  Sarydto  Munavah  udyuyuje  “na  id 
aparam  hinasdni”  iti  | 8.  Aivinau  ha  vai  idam  bhishajyantau  cheratuh  | 
tau  Sukanydm  upeyatuh  | lasydm  milhunam  > shule  j tan  na  jajnau  | 9. 
Tau  ha  uchaluh  “ Sukanye  kam  imam  jlrnim  krityarupam  upaseshe  | 
fit 'dm  anuprehi ” Hi  | sd  ha  uvdcha  “ yasmai  mum  pitd  adad  no  tam 

The  commentator  explains  this  of  a common  ancestry  by  saying,  in  accordance 
with  later  tradition,  that  Yivasvat  and  Varuna  were  both  sons  of  Kasyapa  and  Adit), 
and  that  Vivasvat  was  the  father  of  the  AiOvirm,  while  Varuna  was  father  of  Yas- 
ishtha,  the  rithi  of  the  hymn.  Sec  the  1st  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  329  f.,  note  114. 
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jlvantam  hdsydmi ’’  iti  | tad  ha  ayam  rishir  djajnau  | 10.  8a  ha  uvaeha 
“ Sukanye  kith  ted  etad  avoehatdm  ” iti  | tasmai  etad  vy&chachakshs  | ta 
ha  vydkhydtah  uvaeha  “yadi  tv  & etat  punar  bruvatah  id  tvam  brutud 
‘ na  vai  susarvdv  iva  ttho  na  susamriddhdv  iva  atha  me  patiih  nindathah  ’ 
iti  | tau  yadi  ted  bruvatah  ‘kena  dvam  asarvau  scab  kena  asam- 
riddh&v ' iti  | id  team  briitdt  ‘ patiih  nu  me  punar  yuvdnam  kurutam 
atha  turn  vakshydmi’  iti”  | tdm  punar  upeyatu*  tdih  ha  etad  eva 
dchatuh  | 11.  8d  ha  uvaeha  “na  vai  susarvdv  iva  etho  na  susamriddhdv 
iva  atha  me  patiih  nindathah ” iti  | tau  ha  dchatuh  “kena  dvam  asarvau 
scab  kena  aeamriddhav " iti  \ id  ha  uvaeha  “ patiih  nu  me  punar 
yuvdnam  kurutam  atha  vdm  vakshydmi"  iti  | 12.  Tau  ha  uchatur  “ etaih 
hradam  abhyavahara  \ ea  yena  vayatd  kamiehyate  tena  udaiehyali  ” iti  | 
tarn  hradam  abhyavajahdra  | ea  yena  vayasd  chakame  tena  udeydya  | 13. 
Tau  ha  dchatuh  “ Sukanye  kena  dvam  asarvau  svah  kena  aeamriddhav  ” 
iti  | tau  ha  rishir  eva  pratyuvdeha  “kurukshetre  ami  decuh  yajnam 
tanvate  \ te  vain  yajndd  antaryanti  | tena  asarvau  sthas  tena  asam- 
fiddhdv  ” iti  | tau  ha  tatah  eva  ASvinau  preyatuh  \ tdv  ujagmatur 
devan  yajnam  lanvdndn  stute  bahishpavamune  | 14.  Tau  ha  uchatur 
“ upa  nau  hvayadhvam  ” iti  | te  ha  devdh  uchur  “ na  vdm  upahva- 
yishydmahe  | bahu  manushyeshu  samsrisfdam  achurishfam  bhishajyantdv” 
iti  | 15.  Tau  ha  Uchatur  vislrshnd  vai  yajnena  yajadhve  ” iti  \ “ kathaih 
viiirshnd”  iti  | “ upa  nau  hvayadhvam  atha  vo  vakshydvah”  iti  \ 
“ tathd  ” iti  \ id  updhvayanta  tdbhydm  etam  dsvinam  graham  agrihnants 
tdv  adhvaryu  yajnasya  abhavatdm  | tdv  etad  yajnasya  it  rah  pratya- 
dhattdm  \ 

“When  the  Bhpgug  or  the  Angirasea  had  reached  the  heavenly 
world,  Chyavana  of  the  raeo  of  Bhjrigu,  or  Chyavana  of  the  race  of 
Angiras,  having  magically  assumed  a shrivelled  form,  was  abandoned. 
Skryata,  the  descendant  of  Manu,  wandered  over  this  [world]  with  his 
tribe.  He  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  [of  Chyavana].  His  youths, 
while  playing,  fancied  this  shrivelled  magical  body  to  be  worthless, 
and  pounded  it  with  clods.  Chyavana  was  incensed  at  the  sons  of 
Shryata.  He  created  discord  among  them,  so  that  father  fought  with 
son,  and  brother  with  brother.  Shryata  bethought  him,  ‘ what  have  I 
done,  in  consequence  of  which  this  calamity  has  befallen  us?’  Ho 
ordered  tho  cowherds  and  shepherds  to  be  called,  and  said,  ‘ Which  of 
you  has  scon  anything  here  to-day  ? ’ They  replied,  ‘ This  shrivelled 
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magical  body  which  lies  there  is  a man.  Fancying  it  was  something 
worthless,  the  youths  pounded  it  with  clods.’  Shryata  knew  then  that 
it  was  Chyavana.  He  yoked  his  chariot,  and  taking  his  daughter 
Sukanya,  drove  off,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  rishi  was.  Ho 
said,  ‘ Reverence  to  thee,  rishi ; I injured  thee  because  I did  not  know. 
This  is  Sukanya,  with  her  I appease  thee.  Let  my  tribe  be  reconciled.’ 
His  tribe  was  in  consequence  reconciled ; and  Shryata  of  the  race  of  Manu 
departed  thence  “ lest,”  said  he,  “ I might  do  him  some  other  injury.” 
Now  the  Alvins  used  to  wander  over  this  world,  performing  cures.  They 
approached  Sukanya,  and  wished  to  seduce  her ; but  she  would  not 
consent.  They  said  to  her,  ‘ Sukanya,  what  shrivelled  magical  body 
is  this  by  which  thou  liest  ? follow  us.’  She  replied,  1 1 will  not 
abandon,  while  he  lives,  the  man  to  whom  my  father  gave  me.’  The 
rishi  became  aware  of  this.  He  said,  1 Sukanya,  what  was  this  that 
they  said  to  thee?'  She  told  it  to  him.  When  informed,  he  said, 
4 If  they  address  thee  thus  again,  say  to  them,  4 Ye  are  neither  com- 
plete nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  speak  contemptuously  of  my  husband  ! ’ 
and  if  they  ask,  ‘ In  what  respect  are  we  incomplete  and  imperfect  ? ’ 
then  reply,  ‘Make  my  husband  young  again,  and  I will  tell  you.’ 
Accordingly  they  came  again  to  her,  and  said  the  same  thing.  She 
answered,  “ Ye  are  neither  complete  nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  talk 
contemptuously  of  my  husband ! ’ They  enquired,  ‘ In  what  respect 
are  we  incomplete  and  imperfect? ’ She  rejoined,  ‘ Make  my  husband 
young  again,  and  I will  tell  you.’  They  replied,  4 Take  him  to  this 
pond,  and  he  shall  come  forth  with  any  age  which  he  shall  desire.’ 
She  took  him  to  the  pond,  and  he  come  forth  with  the  age  that  he 
desired.  The  ASvins  then  asked,  ‘Sukanya,  in  what  respect  are  we 
incomplete  and  imperfect  ? ’ To  this  the  rishi  replied,  ‘ The  other  gods 
celebrate  a sacrifice  in  Kurukshetra,  and  exclude  you  two  from  it. 
That  is  the  respect  in  which  ye  are  incomplete  and  imperfect.’  The 
Alvins  then  departed  and  came  to  the  gods  who  were  celebrating  a 
sacrifice,  when  the  Bahishpavamana  text  had  been  recited.  They 
said,  1 Invite  us  to  join  you.’  The  gods  replied,  ‘ We  will  not  invite 
you,  for  ye  have  wandered  about  very  familiarly  among  men,49*  per- 

499  See  Haug's  Ait.  Br.  ii.  p.  120,  note  13. 

494  In  '.as  Mahabhirota,  S'antip.  v.  7589  f.  it  is  said  that  the  Arfvins  arc  the 
B udras  of  the  god.*,  the  Angirascs  being  the  Brahmans,  the  Adityos  tbe  Kshatriyss, 
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forming  cures.’  The  Alvins  rejoined,  “ Ye  worship  with  a headless 
sacrifice.’  They  asked,  ‘ How  [do  we  worship]  with  a headless 
[sacrifice]?’  The  Alvins  answered,  ‘Invite  us  to  join  you,  and  we 
will  tell  you.’  The  gods  consented,  and  invited  them.  They  received 
this  Alvina  draught  ( graha ) for  the  Alvins,  who  became  the  two  adh- 
varyu  priests*”  of  the  sacrifices,  and  restored  the  head  of  the  sacri- 
fice.” As  regards  the  cutting  off  of  the  head  of  the  sacrifice  see  the 
passages  quoted  in  the  4th  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  109  ff. 

The  Taittiiiya  Sanhita  vi.  4,  9,  1,  gives  the  following  brief  notice 
of  the  story  of  the  Alvins  replacing  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  with  an 
addition  not  found  in  the  Satap.  Hr. : 

Yajnatya  siro  ’ chhidyata  | U dotuk  aivinav  abrvvan  “bhithajau  vai 
tthah  | idaih  yajnatya  iirah  pratidhattam  ” iti  \ tdv  abr&tdm  “ varam 
rrinurahai  grahah  era  ndv  atrapi  grihyatdm  ” iti  | tabhyum  etarn 
usetnam  agrihnan  \ tato  vai  tau  yajnatya  iirah  pratyadhattQm  \ yaddivino 
grihyate  yajnatya  tiishkrilyai  tau  devah  abrucann  “ aputau  vai  imau 
manuthyacharau  bhithajuv ” iti  \ tatmud  bruhmanena  bhethajam  na  kur- 
yam  | aputo  hy  etho  ’medhyo  yo  bhithak  | tau  bahithpavamanena  para- 
yitvu  tabhyum  etam  uhinam  agrihnan  { 

“The  head  of  the  sacrifice  was  out  off.  The  gods  said  to  the 
Alvins,  ‘ You  are  physicians  ; replace  this  head  of  the  sacrifice.’  The 
Alvins  replied,  ‘ Let  us  ask  a favour  : allow  a libation  for  us  also  to  be 
received  in  this  ceremony.’  They,  in  consequence,  received  for  them 
this  Alvina  oblation,  when  they  replaced  the  head  of  the  sacrifice. 
When  this  Alvina  libation  had  been  received  for  the  sake  of  rectifying 
the  sacrifice,  the  gods  said  of  the  Alvins,  ‘ These  two  are  unclean, 
going  among  men  as  they  do,  as  physicians.’  Hence,  no  Brahman 
must  act  as  a physician,  since  a person  so  acting  is  unclean  and  unfit  to 
sacrifice.  They  purified  the  Alvins  by  the  Bahishpavamana ; and  then 
received  for  them  the  Alvina  libation.”  Compare  the  Ait.  Br.  L 18, 
pp.  41  ff.  of  Professor  Haug’s  translation. 

A story,  varying  in  some  particulars,  is  narrated  in  the  Mahabharata, 

and  the  M a ruts  the  Vaisyas.  "With  the  objection  made  against  the  Alvins  of  too 
great  familiarity  with  mortals,  compare  the  numerous  instances  of  help  rendered  to 
their  worshippers,  which  have  been  quoted  above  from  the  R.  V.,  and  v bich  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  idea. 

Compare  S.  P.  Br.  viii.  2,  1,  3. 
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Yanaparva,  10,316  ff.  The  original  text  is  too  lengthy  to  be  cited,  but  I 
shall  give  its  substance.  We  are  there  told  that  the  body  of  Chyavana, 
when  performing  austerity  in  a certain  place,  became  encrusted  with 
an  ant-hill ; that  king  S'aryati  came  then  to  the  spot  with  his  4000 
wives  and  his  single  daughter  Sukanya;  that  the  rishi,  seeing  her, 
became  enamoured  of  her  and  endeavoured  to  gain  her  affections,  but 
without  eliciting  from  her  any  reply.  Seeing,  howover,  the  sage’s 
eyes  gleaming  out  from  the  ant-hill,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were, 
the  princess  pierced  them  with  a sharp  instrument,  whereupon  Chya- 
vana  became  incensed,  and  afflicted  the  king’s  army  with  a stoppage  of 
urine  and  of  the  other  necessary  function.  When  the  king  found  out 
the  cause  of  the  infliction,  and  supplicated  the  rishi  for  its  removal, 
the  latter  insisted  on  receiving  the  king’s  daughter  to  wife,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  his  forgiveness.  Sukanya  accordingly  lived  with  the  rishi 
as  his  spouse.  One  day,  howover,  she  was  seen  by  the  Alvins,  who 
endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  her  to  desert  her  decrepit 
husband,  and  choose  ono  of  them  in  his  place.  They  then  told  her 
they  were  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  and  would  restore  her  husband 
to  youth  and  beauty,  when  she  could  make  her  choice  between  him 
and  one  of  them.  Chyavana  and  his  wife  consented  to  this  proposal ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Alvins,  he  entered  with  them  into  a 
neighbouring  pond,  when  the  three  came  forth  of  like  celestial  beauty, 
and  each  asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  She,  however,  recognized  and 
choee  her  own  husband.  Chyavana,  in  gratitude  for  his  restoration  to 
youth,  then  offered  to  compel  Indra  to  admit  the  Asvins  to  a partici- 
pation in  the  Soma  ceremonial,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  in  the  course 
of  a sacrifice  which  he  performed  for  king  Saryati.  On  that  occasion 
Indra  objected  to  such  an  honour  being  extended  to  the  A6vins,  on  the 
ground  that  they  wandered  about  among  men  as  physicians,  changing 
their  forms  at  will ; but  Chyavana  refused  to  listen  to  the  objection, 
and  carried  out  his  intention,  staying  the  arm  of  Indra  when  he  was 
about  to  launch  a thunderbolt,  and  creating  a terrific  demon,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  submission  of  the  latter.*88 

188  See  the  similar  account  of  Chyarana’s  power  in  the  paasago  from  the  Anuauaaua 
parva  quoted  in  the  1st  toI.  of  this  work,  second  edition,  p.  470  f. 
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(6)  Remarks  on  the  Akins  by  Professor  Goldstucker. 

I hare  been  favoured  by  Professor  Goldstucker  with  the  following 
note  on  the  ASvins  : — 

The  myth  of  the  A4vins  is,  in  my  opinion,  ono  of  that  class  of 
myths  in  which  two  distinct  elements,  the  cosmical  and  the  human  or 
historical,  have  gradually  become  blended  into  one.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  separate  these  two  elements  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  myth.  The  historical  or  human  element  in  it,  I 
believe,  is  represented  by  those  legends  which  refer  to  the  wonderful 
cures  effected  by  the  Alvins,  and  to  their  performances  of  a kindred 
sort ; the  cosmical  element  is  that  relating  to  their  luminous  nature. 
The  link  which  connects  both  seems  to  be  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  of  the  healing  art  at 
a remote  antiquity.  That  there  might  have  been  some  horsemen  or 
warriors  of  great  renown  who  inspired  their  contemporaries  with  awe 
by  their  wonderful  deeds,  and  more  especially  by  their  medical  skill, 
appears  to  have  been  also  the  opinion  of  some  old  commentators  men- 
tioned by  Yaska,  for  some  “legendary  writers,”  he  says,  took  them  for 
“two  kings,  performers  of  holy  acts;”  and  this  view  seems  likewise 
borne  out  by  the  legend  in  which  it  is  narrated  that  the  gods  refused 
the  Alvins  admittance  to  a sacrifice  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
on  too  familiar  terms  with  men.  It  would  appear  then  that  these 
Alvins,  like  the  Ribhus,  were  originally  renowned  mortals,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  were  translated  into  the  companionship  of  the  gods; 
and  it  may  be  a matter  of  importance  to  investigate  whether,  besides 
this  a priori  view,  there  are  further  grounds  of  a linguistic  or  gram- 
matical character  for  assuming  that  the  hymns  containing  the  legends 
relating  to  these  human  Alvins  are  posterior  or  otherwise  to  those 
descriptive  of  the  cosmical  gods  of  the  same  name. 

The  luminous  character  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt, 
for  the  view  of  some  commentators — recorded  by  Yaska, — according  to 
which  they  were  identified  with  “heaven  and  earth,”  appears  not  to 
be  countenanced  by  any  of  the  passages  known  to  us.  Their  very 
name,  it  would  seem,  settles  this  point,  since  aka,  the  horse,  literally, 
“ the  pervader,"  is  always  the  symbol  of  the  luminous  deities,  espe- 
cially of  the  sun.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  determine  their  position 
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amongst  these  deities  and  to  harmonize  with  it  the  other  myths  con- 
nected with  them.  I may  here,  however,  first  observe  that,  though 
Yaska  records  opinions  which  identify  the  Alvins  with  “ day  and 
night,”  and  “ sun  and  moon,”  the  passage  relied  upon  by  Professor 
Both  to  prove  that  Yaska  himself  identified  them  with  Indra  and 
Aditya  (the  sun),  does  not  boar  out  any  such  conclusion.  For  the 
passage  in  question,  as  I understand  it,  means : “ their  time  is  after 
the  (latter)  half  of  the  night  when  the  (space’s)  becoming  light  is 
resisted  (by  darkness);  for  the  middlemost  A^vin  (between  darkness 
and  light)  shares  in  darkness,  whilst  (the  other),  who  is  of  a solar 
nature  (aditya),  shares  in  light."  There  is  this  verse  relating  to  them : 
“ In  nights,”  ••  etc.  Nor  does  Durga,  tho  commentator  on  Yaska, 
attribute  to  the  latter  the  view  which  Professor  Roth  ascribes  to  him. 
His  words,  as  I interpret  them,  are  : “ 1 their  time  is  after  the  (latter) 
half  of  the  night  when  the  (space’s)  becoming  light  is  resisted,’ 
(means)  when,  after  the  (latter)  half  of  the  night,  darkness  intersected 
by  light  makes  an  effort  against  light,  that  is  the  time  of  the  Alvins. 
....  Then  the  nature  of  tho  middlemost  (between  them)  is  a share  in 
that  darknesss  which  penetrates  into  light ; and  the  solar  one  (aditya) 
assumes  that  nature  which  is  a share  in  the  light  penetrating  into 
darknesss.  These  two  are  the  middlemost  and  the  uppermost : this  is 
the  teacher’s  (».«.  Yaska’s)  own  opinion,  for,  in  order  to  substantiate 
it,  he  gives  as  an  instance  the  verse  ‘ VasQlishu  tma,’  ” 5,0  etc. 

389  Nir.  xii.  1,  tayoh  kalah  urdhvam  ardharatrdt  pro k d albhuvasydnucishfam bhn m 
anu  (the  lost  word  is  omitted  in  Durga  MS.  1. 0.  L.,  No.  206)  tamobhdgo  hi  madh- 
yamo  jyotirbhdya  ddityah  \ tayor  esha  bhavati  Tasatishu  sma , eto. 

390  Durga  1. 0.  L.,  No.  206 : Tayoh  kola  urdhvam  ardharatrdt  prakdsibhdvasydnu 
vishfambham  | jyotishi  vyatibh idyamanam  urdhvam  ardharatrdt  tamo  yadd  jyotir 
amt  vish(alhtiati  to  ’ svinoh  kalah  | [tatah  prabhfiti  sandhistotram  purodaydd 
atvinam,  udite  taurydni]  \ tatra  yat  tamo  ’nuvishfam  (the  MS.  of  Professor  Muller, 
Lect.  2nd  series,  p.  490,  reads  ’ nupravishfam ) jyotishi  tadbhago  madhyamatya 
rupam  (the  MS.  of  Prof.  M.  ibid. : tadbhago  madhyamah  \ tan  madhyamatya 
rupam) : yaj  jyotit  tamaty  anuvithfam  (the  same,  ibid,  anu p ravish  lam)  tadbhdgam 
tadrupam  ddityah  | tdv  etau  madhyamottamdv  iti  tvamalam  d chdryasya  | yatah 
ta  mart  handy  odd  harati  tayor  esha  bhavati  Vatdlithu  start  i.  Professor  Roth,  in  his 
illustrations  of  Nirukta,  xii.  1,  very  correctly  observes  that  the  verse  quoted  by 
Yaska  (vdsatishu  tma,  etc.)  does  not  bear  out  the  view  that  the  Advins  are  Indra  and 
Aditya  ; but  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  would  seem  to 
be,  not  that  Yaska  quoted  a verse  irrelevant  to  his  view,  but  that  Professor  Roth 
attributed  to  him  a view  which  he  bad  not  entertained,  and  that  it  may  be  preferable 
to  render  Aditya,  as  proposed  above,  “the  solar  (As  Tin),”  or  the  Asvin  of  a solar  nature. 
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To  judge,  therefore,  from  these  words,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Yaska 
that  the  Alvins  represent  the  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  when 
the  intermingling  of  both  produces  that  inseparable  duality  expressed 
by  the  twin  nature  of  these  deities.  And  this  interpretation,  I hold, 
is  the  best  that  can  be  given  of  the  character  of  the  comical  A Ivins. 
It  agrees  with  the  epithets  by  which  they  are  invoked,  and  with  the 
relationship  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  young,  yet  also 
ancient,  beautiful,  bright,  swift,  etc  ; and  their  negative  character — 
the  result  of  the  alliance  of  light  with  darkness — is,  I believe,  ex- 
pressed by  dasra , the  destroyer,  and  also  by  the  two  negatives  in  tho 
compound  ndsalya  (no  + a-satya),  though  their  positive  character  is 
again  redeemed  by  the  ellipsis  of  “ enemies,  or  diseases,”  to  dasra,  and 
by  the  sense  of  ndsatya,  not  un-true,  i.e.  truthful.  They  are  the 
parents  of  Pushan,  the  Bun  ; for  they  precede  the  rise  of  the  sun; 
they  are  the  sons  of  the  Bky,  and  again  the  sons  of  Yivasvat  and 
Saranyu.  Yivasvat,  I believe,  hero  implies  the  firmament  “expand- 
ing ” to  the  sight  through  the  approaching  light ; and  though  Saranyu 
is  to  Professor  Muller  one  of  the  deities  which  are  forced  by  him  to 
support  his  dawn-theory,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  and  the  character  of  tho  myths  relating  to  it,  rather  point  to 
the  moving  air,  or  the  dark  and  cool  air,  heated,  and  therefore  set  in 
motion,  by  tho  approach  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Alvins  are  also  the 
husbands  or  the  friends  of  Surya,  whom  I take  for  the  representative 
of  the  weakest  manifestation  of  the  sun ; and  I believe  that  Sayana  is 
right  when,  by  the  sister  of  the  Alvins,  he  understands  Ushas,  the 
dawn.  The  mysterious  phenomenon  of  the  intermingling  of  darkness 
— which  is  no  longer  complete  night — and  of  light — which  is  not  yet 
dawn — seems  to  agree  with  all  these  conceptions,  and  with  tho  further 
details  of  a cosmicol  nature,  which  are  so  fully  given  in  the  preceding 
paper. 
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SOMA. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  important  share  which  the 
exhilarating  juice  of  the  soma-plant  assumes  in  tricing  Indra  for  his 
conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  eagerness 
of  all  the  gods  to  partake  in  this  beverage. 

Soma  is  the  god  who  represents  and  animates  this  juice,  an  intoxi- 
cating draught  which  plays  a conspicuous  part  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Yedic  age.  He  is,  or  rather  was  in  former  times,  the  Indian  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  Not  only  are  the  whole  of  the  hymns  in  the  ninth  book  of  tho 
Rig-veda,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a few  in  other 
places,  dedicated  to  his  honour,  but  constant  references  to  the  juice  of  the 
soma  occur  in  a large  proportion  of  the  other  hymns.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore, as  remarked  by  Professor  Whitney  (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  iii.  299),  that  his  worship  must  at  one  time  have  attained  a 
! remarkable  popularity.  This  circumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the 
writer  to  whom  I have  referred  : “ The  simple-minded  Arian  people, 
whose  whole  religion  was  a worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  this  liquid  had  power 
to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  produce  a temporary  frenzy,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  tho  individual  was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds 
beyond  his  natural  powors,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine : 
it  was  to  their  apprehension  a god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it 
entered  with  godlike  powers ; the  plant  which  afforded  it  became  to 
them  the  king  of  plants ; the  process  of  preparing  it  was  a holy  sacri- 
fice ; the  instruments  used  therefor  were  sacred.  The  high  antiquity 
of  thi3  cultus  is  attested  by  the  references  to  it  found  occurring  in  the 
Persian  Avesta ; it  seems,  however,  to  have  received  a new  impulse 
on  Indian  territory.” 

*”  See  Dr.  iVindUchmann’s  Essay  on  tho  Soma-worship  of  tho  Arians,  or  tho 
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(1)  Quotation  from  Euripides  relating  to  the  Greek  god  Dionysus. 

As  illustrating  the  sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  the  adoration  of 
Dionysus,  the  Grecian  Soma,  I shall  introduce  here  some  verses  from 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  272  ff.,  in  which  the  philosophical  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Teiresias  a vindication  of  the  worship 
of  the  new  god,  against  the  ridicule  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
him  by  Pentheus,  together  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  which 
justified  his  deification,  and  a rationalistic  explanation  of  a current 
myth  regarding  him : 

Ovros  JT  6 Salpuvv  6 v(os  tv  ch  8tayt\$s 
ouk  tv  8vvat/xrjv  fiiytOos  !£«*«?>'  foot 
staff  ’EWdS'  tor  at  • 8 bo  y&p,  i yt avia, 
t4  xpwr1  4v  itvOpuixoioi , Aijfitjrrip 
Ty  8*  4crrlv  • 6vo/ia  8 ’ dxirtpov  &ov\ u *<£aci  • 
a&rri  ply  4v  (t jpoTotv  4scrp4<ptt  &poro6s  • 

6 8 * ^ \Qtv  4xl  rtvrlxaXoVy  6 2(/j.4\tjs  y foot, 

Pbrpvos  vypibv  xSifi'  tZpt  KtltrrjytyKaro 
OtnjroTty  t xauti  rots  raXatxtvpovs  fiporovs 
\6xtjt,  8 ray  x\rjo6cb<riv  It/xxtXov  fiorjt, 
txvov  T«,  \-fl$7]V  Ttbv  Kaff  TJfltpOV  KOttUV, 

SiSaurtv,  ov8 ’ tor*  &Wo  tpippaxov  xivwv, 

(oZros  Oeoitxi  oxtvdcrat  debs  ycywt, 

&<rrt  8it  rovrov  r&ydtf  ivOptirrous  tx*1** 
teal  KaraytXat  nr,  &s  tvctydipri  At bt 
H T]p<p‘  8i8d£a>  <f  tbs  icaXcbs  ?xc*  ribt. 

4x*i  vi v tipxao*  ix  xupbs  Ktpavvlou 
Zc bst  <lf  8*  "'OKvfJLXov  0p4<pos  ijrfiyaytv  vtbv9 
" Hpa  vtv  A*  4xfiaXttv  ix*  ovpavovy 

Zft/5  8*  (umpr\x<un)aar  y ofa  8)/  Otis, 

h*P°*  Ti  7°v  xMy>  4yn/K\ovfi4vou 
aid 4 pot  (fhjKt  riv 8’  8pt ijpov  4k8i8ovs 
A tivvoov  *H pas  vsuUuv  • XP^vtt  M vtv 
&poro\  rpcuf^vcu  Qaatv  iv  pt)py  Atbst 
Zvofia  pLtraaTf\aavTtty  8rt  0* a Otbs 
"Hpa  x oft  &/Jip€vffVy  owBtvrts  Xoyov. 
ptdvrts  8’  6 oalpuov  58e  • t8  ytp  ^KXt^,aifiov 
real  t8  ptavtubts  payrix^v  xoXK^\v  txu% 

8rav  yap  6 Ofbs  fit  rb  oStpt  t\0p  toAut, 

\4yttv  to  pttXXov  robs  pLtpnjviTas  rotu. 

translated  extracts  from  it  in  the  2nd  tol.  of  this  work,  p.  469  ff. ; and  the  extract 
there  given,  p.  474,  from  Plutarch  de  laid,  ct  Osir,  46,  in  which  the  soma,  or  os  it  is 
in  Zend,  haoma,  appears  to  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation  6pmpu.  See  also  on 
the  fact  of  the  soma  rite  of  the  Indians  being  originally  identical  with  the  haoma 
ceremony  of  the  Zoroastrians,  Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Introd.,  p.  62. 
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“Aptuit  r*  fioipay  fjtrciAtx&vv  lx(L  riyh. 
ffrparhy  yitp  4y  SwAots  6yra  Kairl  Tauten 
i p60ut  Sitirrdijfft'  t ply  AtiyxV*  8iyuy  * 

/xayta  8i  leal  toot’  4<tt  1 Aioyvaov  wdpa,  k.t.K 

“ I cannot  express  how  great  this  young  god,  whom  thou  ridiculcst, 
is  destined  to  become  in  Greece.  For,  young  man,  thcro  are  two  things 
which  are  the  foremost  among  men,  the  goddess  Demeter,  who  is  tho 
Earth; — call  her  by  whichever  name  thou  pleasest; — who  nourishes 
mortals  with  dry  food.  But  he,  the  son  of  Semele,  took  the  contrary 
course.  He  discovered  and  introduced  among  men  the  liquid  draught 
of  the  grape,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  wretched  mortals, — 
when  they  are  filled  with  the  stream  from  the  vine, — and  induces 
sleep,  and  oblivion  of  the  evils  endured  by  day.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
remedy  for  our  distresses.  He,  born  a god,  is  poured  out  in  libations 
to  gods,  so  that  through  him  men  receive  good.  And  thou  ridiculest 
him  by  saying  that  he  was  sewn  up  in  tho  thigh  (firjpa,)  of  Zeus.  But 
I shall  shew  thee  how  this  is  rendered  reasonable.  When  Zeus  rescued 
the  infant  from  the  lightning-flame,  and  brought  him  to  Olympus,  Hera 
wished  to  expel  him  from  heaven.  But  Zeus,  like  a god,  counteracted 
this  design.  Detaching  a portion  of  the  aether  which  encircles  the 
earth,  he  gave  this  as  a hostage  ( ofirjpov ) to  Hera,  so  delivering  Dio- 
nysus from  her  hostility ; and  in  course  of  time,  because  he  became  a 
hostage  to  Hera,  men  began  to  say, — changing  the  word,  and  inventing 
a fable, — that  he  had  been  reared  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus.  And  this  god 
is  a prophet.  For  Bacchic  excitement  and  raving  have  in  them  great 
prophetic  power.  When  this  god  enters  in  force  into  the  body,  ho 
causos  men  to  rave  and  foretell  the  future.  And  he  also  partakes  of 
the  character  of  Ares  (Mars).  For  panic  (sometimes)  terrifies  a force 
of  armed  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  before  the  actual  clashing  of 
the  hosts.  This  madness  too  is  derived  from  Dionysus.”  * 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  stone  play,  verses  200  ff.  the  following  protest  against 
free  enquiry  in  religious  matters  is  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of  Teircsiaa,  who 
says  to  Cadmus : 

oi'/Ot*  f Totpitfpfada  roicri  Saifioffi. 
warptovf  wapaSoxat,  &t  ff  dpJiAina s XP^ytf 
KtKrt]pf6\  ouSilr  aura  xaraftaAci  \6yo j, 
ovff  fi  5i’  iutpvv  70  aotpby  ijCpijTat  tpptyuy. 

14  In  things  that  touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good 
To  suffer  captious  reason  to  intrade. 
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(2)  Prevalence  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  ancient  Soma-worthip. 

Professor  Haug,  in  his  work  on  tho  Aitareya  Brahmana  (Introd. 
p.  60),  thus  writes  of  the  soma  sacrifice  : “ Being  thus,”  (i.e.  through 
the  oblation  of  an  animal)  “ received  among  the  gods,  tho  sacrificer  is 
deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  divine  beverage,  the  soma,  and  participate 
in  the  heavenly  king,  who  is  Soma.  The  drinking  of  tho  soma-juice 
makes  him  a new  man ; though  a new  celestial  body  had  been  prepared 
for  him  at  the  Pravargya  ceremony,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soma  beverage 
transforms  him  again ; for  the  nectar  of  the  gods  flows  for  the  first 
time  in  his  veins,  purifying  and  sanctifying  him.” 

With  the  decline  of  the  Vedic  worship,  however,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  deities  and  now  ceremonies,  the  popularity  of  Soma 
gradually  decreased,  and  has  long  since  passed  away ; and  his  name  is 
now  familiar  to  those  few  Brahmans  only  who  still  maintain  in  a few 
places  the  early  Yedic  observances. 

The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma  were  intended  to  be  sung  while  tho 
juice  of  the  plant,  said  to  be  produced  on  Mount  Mujavat,  R.V.  x.  84, 
1 (, somasyeva  Maujacatasya  bhakshah ),*“  from  which  he  takes  his  name 
(tho  atclepiat  aeida  or  sarcostemma  viminale)  was  being  pressed  out  and 
purified."*  They  describe  enthusiastically  the  flowing  forth  and  filtra- 
tion of  the  divine  juice,  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  worshippers, 
and  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the  gods,”8  by  partaking  of  the  bever- 
age. Thus  the  first  verse  of  the  first  hymn  of  the  ninth  book  runs 

Traditions  handed  down  from  lire  to  son 
Since  time  itself  began  its  course  to  run 
By  reasonings  never  can  be  undermined, 

Though  forged  by  intellects  the  most  refined.” 

To  this  the  advocates  of  a critical  investigation  into  the  truth  of  ancient  beliefs  might 
reply  in  the  words  of  the  Messenger  in  the  Helena  of  the  same  poet,  verses  1617  f. 
(though  their  original  application  was  different)  : 

owppovot  V tmurrlas 

ovk  (ffr ot/Siy  xPVCifubrfpoy  Bporois . 

“ Nought  can  to  men  more  useful  be, 

Than  prudent  incredulity.” 

Mujatan  parratah,  “Mujavat  is  a hill,”  Nir.  ix.  8.  See  also  Vaj.  8.  iii.  61, 
and  commentary. 

”*  See  the  process  as  described  by  Windischman,  after  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  470. 

See  Ait.  Br.  vi.  11,  quoted  above,  p.  88,  note  168. 
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thus  : Svddishfhayd  madishfhayu  patasta  Soma  dhurayd  Indray  a palate 
sutah  | “ 0 Soma,  poured  out  for  Indra  to  drink,  flow  on  purely  in  a 
most  sweet  and  most  exhilarating  current.”  In  vi.  47,  1,  2,  the  juice 
is  described  as  sweet,  honied,  pungent,  well-flavoured,  and  exhilarating. 
No  one  can  withstand  Indra  in  battle  when  he  has  drunk  it  (svudush 
kiluyam  madhuman  utdyam  tlvrah  kiluyam  rasatdn  utdyam  \ uto  nu 
asya  papitdmsam  Indram  na  kaichana  tahate  dhaveshu  | ay  am  scddur  iha 
madishfha k Ota).  When  quaffed,  it  stimulates  the  voice,  and  calls 
forth  ardent  conceptions  (ibid,  verse  3).  In  a verse  (viii.  48,  3,) 
already  quoted  above  (p.  90,  note),  in  the  account  of  Indra,  the 
worshippers  exclaim:  ‘‘We  havo  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become 
immortal,  we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods.  What 
can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us,  or  what  can  the  malice  of  any  mortal 
effeot,  o thou  immortal  god  ? ” 

(3)  How  the  soma-plant  was  brought  to  the  earth. 

The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a falcon,  i.  80,  2 
(somah  tyendbhritah)  ; iii.  43,  7 (<l  yam  te  [/wrfrdyo]  syenah  usate 
jalhara ) ; viii.  71,  9 ; from  the  sky,  iv.  26,  6 (rijlpl  hyena  dada- 
md.no  aihsum  para  cat  ah  Sakuno  mandram  madam  | somam  bharad 
dddrihdno  devavun  divo  amushndd  uttardd  dddya)  ; viii.  84,  3 ; by 
a well-winged  bird,  or  Suparna,  to  Indra,  viii.  89,  8 ( divam  suparno 
gatvdya  somam  vajrine  dbharat) ; or  from  a mountain,  i.  93,  6 (ama- 
thrnd  anyan  (somam)  pari  iyeno  adreh),  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
Varuna,  v.  85,  2 (did  suryam  adadhdt  somam  adrau ).  In  iii.  48,  2 ; 
v.  43,  4;  ix.  18,  1;  ix.  62,  4 ; ix.  85,  10  ; ix.  98,  9,  it  is  called 
girish(hd  (found  on  a mountain).  In  another  place,  ix.  113,  3,  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  brought  by  the  daughter  of  the  sun  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  nourished  by  Parjanya,  the  rain-god,  when 
the  Gandharvas  took  it,  and  infused  into  it  sap  ( Paryanya-triddham 
tnahisham  tarn  suryasya  duh.it d 'bharat  | <om  gandharvdh  praty  agri- 
bhnan  lath  some  rasam  ddadhuh).  In  ix.  82,  3,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
p.  142,  Parjanya  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  8oma  ; and  in  A.V. 
xix.  6,  16,  the  god  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Purusha  ( rdjnah 
Somasya  ....  jdtasya  Purus  had  ad  hi). 

In  other  passages  a Gandharva  is  connected  with  the  soma-plant,  the 
sphere  (pada)  of  which  he  is  said  to  protect,  and  ull  the  forms  of  which 
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he  is  said  to  manifest,  ix.  83,  4;  ix.  85,  12,w  ( gandharvah  itthl 
padam  any  a rakshati  | urdhvo  gandharro  adhi  ndke  tuthdd  visvd  rupdni 
pratichakshuno  asya).  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  has  the  following  story 
regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  gods  obtained  soma  from  the  Gand- 
harvas,  i.  27.  Some  vai  rdjd  gandharveshv  deit  | tarn  devdh  cha  riehayai 
cha  abhyadhyayan  “ katharn  ayam  asmdn  tomo  rdjd  agachhed"  iti  | la 
Vug  airavit  “ ttrikdmdh  vai  gandharvah  \ mayo,  era  ttriyd  bhiltayd 
panayadhvam  ” iti  ,l Na  ” iti  detuh  abruvan  ,lkatham  vayaih  trad  rite 
eydma"  iti  \ id  ’bravit  “krintta  eta  j yarhi  vdva  vo  mayd  artho  bhavitd 
tarhy  era  vo  ’ham  punar  dgantdsmi”  iti  | “tathd  ” Hi  | tayd  tnahdna- 
gn yd  bhutayd  Somam  rdjdnam  akrinan  I3*1  “King  Soma  Was  among 
the  Gandharvas.  The  gods  and  rishis  desired  him,  and  said  ‘ Uow 
shall  we  get  him  to  come  to  us?’  Viich  said,  ‘ The  Gandharvas  are 
fond  of  females ; buy  him  in  exchange  for  me  turned  into  a female.’ 
They  answered,  1 No : how  can  we  live  without  thee  ? ’ She  rejoined, 

‘ Buy  him,  and  whenever  you  have  occasion  for  me  I shall  return  to 
you.’  They  agreed,  and  bought  king  Soma  with  Yach  turned  into  a 
female,  quite  naked  [i.«.  unchaste].’’  See  Professor  Haug’s  translation 
of  this  Brahmana,  p.  59,  and  compare  pp.  201  if. ; 294  ; and  400. 

In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  iii.  2,  4,  1 if.,  it  is  related  that  the 
soma  existed  formerly  in  the  sky,  whilst  the  gods  were  here  (on  earth). 
They  desired  to  get  it,  that  they  might  employ  it  in  sacrifice.  The 
Gayatri  flew  to  bring  it  for  them.  While  she  was  carrying  it  off  the  > 
Gandharva  Vibhavasu  robbed  her  of  it.  The  gods  became  aware  of 
this,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  the  Gandharvas  for  females  (com- 
pare iii.  9,  3,  20,  and  A.V.  iv.  37,  11  f.),  they  sent  Vaoh,  the  goddess 
of  speech,  to  get  it  from  them,  which  she  succeeded  in  doing  (Dili  vai 
tomah  dsll  | atha  iha  devdh  | te  devdh  akumayanta  “ o nah  tomo  gachhet 

**•  Sec  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon  under  the  word  Gandharva. 

1,1  The  Taitt.  Br.  n.  1,  6, 5 (pp.  90  ff.  of  Indian  Office  M8.),  tells  the  same  story, 
but  says  that  they  turned  Vach  into  a woman  one  year  old;  and  that  after  she  had 
gone  they  induced  her  to  come  back  by  singing  (the  Gandharvas,  whom  Bho  had  left, 
meanwhile  reciting  a prayer,  or  incantation),  and  hence  women  love  a man  who  einga 
(lam  somam  ahnyamaruim  gandharva  Visvapasuh  paryamusbfdt  \ . . te  dtchh 
abruvan  “strikdmah  vai  gandharvah.  ttriyd  nishknadma”  iti  | te  Vdeham 
etriyam  ekahdyanm  kritvn  tayd  niraknnau  | ju  rohid-rupam  kritva  gandharve- 
bhyo  'pakramya  atiehfhat  | tad  rohito  janma  | te  devdh  abruvan  u apa  yuehmad 
akramin  na  asmdn  updvarttate  vihvayai " iti  \ brahma  gandharvah  avadann  \ agdyan 
devdh  | id  derail  gbyatah  updvarttata  | tasmud  guyantam  striyah  kdmayante  | 
kurnukd  enam  striya  bhavanti  ya  cram  veda). 
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tena  dgatena  yajemahi’’  iti  | ....  2.  Telhyo  gdyalrl  tomam  achha 
apatat  | tasyai  dharantyai  gandharvo  Viivuvasuh  paryamushnut  | te 
del'd  h aviduh  “prachyuto  vai  parastdt  somah  \ atha  no  na  dgachhati  | 
gandharcah  vai  paryamoshishur  ” iti  \ te  ha  uchur  “ yoshit-kumuh  vai 
gandharvdh  | Vdcham  eva  ebhyah  prahinavdma  \ ta  nah  taha  somena 
dgamishyati”  Hi  \ telhyo  Fdcham  prdhinvan  id  endn  sa/ta  tomena 
dgachhat.  And  in  xi.  7,  2,  8,  it  is  said : “ The  soma  existed  in  the 
sky.  The  Gayutrl  becamo  a bird,  and  brought  it”  (divi  vai  Somah 
unit  tam  gdyatrl  vayo  bhutcd  ’’harat).  See  also  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana,  iii.  4,  3,  13,  and  iii.  6,  2,  2-18,  towards  the  close  of  which 
passage,  as  well  as  in  iii.  9,  3,  18,  the  Gandharvas  are  spoken  of  as 
the  guardians  of  the  soma  ( lomarakihdh ) ; and  Taitl.  Sanh.  vi  1,  6,  1,  5. 

(4)  Soma’ i wive*. 

The  Taitt.  Sanh.,  ii.  3,  5,  1,  relates  that  Prajapati  had  thirty-three 
daughters  whom  he  gave  to  king  Soma.  Soma,  however,  frequented 
tho  society  of  RohinI  only.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  who 
returned  to  their  father.  Soma  followed,  and  asked  that  they  should 
go  back  to  him,  to  which,  however,  Prajapati  would  not  agree  till 
Soma  had  promised  to  associate  with  them  all  equally.  He  agreed ; 
but  again  behaved  as  before,  when  he  was  seized  with  consumption, 
etc.  ( Prajdpatei  trayattrimsad  duhitarah  dean  | tdh  Somaya  rdjne 
’ dadut  | tdidih  Eohinlm  upait  \ tdh  Irshyantlh  punar  agachhan  | tdh 
anvait  \ tdh  punar  aydehata  | tdh  asmai  na  punar  adadut  | so  ’bravid 
“ ritam  amlshva  yathd  tamdvachhah  upaithydmi  atha  te  punar  ddiyumi” 
iti  | ta  ritam  dmlt  \ tdh  atmai  punar  adadut  \ tdidih  Itohinlm  eva 
upait  | yakshma  drchhat).  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  3,  10,  1 ff.,  another 
story  is  told  of  Soma.  Prajapati  created  him  ; and  after  him  the  three 
Vedas,  which  he  took  into  his  hand.  Now,  Slta  Savitri  loved  Soma, 
while  he  loved  S'raddha.  Slta  came  to  her  father  Prajapati,  and, 
saluting  him,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  approach  him  with  her  complaint. 
She  loved  Soma,  she  said,  while  he  loved  S’raddha.  Prajapati  made 
for  her  a paste  formed  of  a Bwect  smelling  substance,  to  which  he 
imparted  potency  by  tho  recitation  of  certain  formulas,  and  then 
painted  it  upon  her  forehead.  She  then  returned  to  Soma,  who  in- 
vited her  to  approach  him.  She  desired  him  to  promise  her  his 
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society,  and  to  tell  her  what  he  had  in  his  hand ; whereupon  ho  gave 
her  the  three  Vedas;  and  in  consequence  women  always  ask  for  some 
gift  as  a price  for  their  embraces,  etc.  The  Bruhmana  goes  on  to 
recommend  the  use  of  the  same  paste,  prepared  with  the  same  formulas, 
os  a specific  for  producing  love  or  good  will  (Prtjdpatih  Somaih  rujdnam 
asrijata  | tarn  trayo  veddh  anv  asrijyanta  | tun  haste  ’ kuruta  \ atha  ha 
Slid  Sdvitrl  Somaih  rujdnam  chakame  | Sraddham  u sa  chakame  | td  ha 
pitaram  Prajupatim  upasasura  | tam  ha  uvdcha  “ namas  te  astu  bha- 
gacah  | upa  tvd  aydni  (2)  pra  tvd  upadye  | Somaih  vai  rujdnam  kumaye 
Sraddham  u sa  kumayate  ” iti  | tasyai  u ha  sthugaram  alankdraih 
kalpayitvu  dasaholdram  purasldd  vydkhydya  chaturhoturam  dakshinatah 
panchahotdram  paschut  shaddholuram  uttaratah  saptahotdram  uparishfdt 
sambhuraiS  patnibhii  cha  mukhs  alankpitya  | 3.  Asya  arddhaih  vavruja  \ 
turn  ha  udlkshya  uvdcha  “ upa  mu  var Itasca  ” iti  \ tam  ha  uvdcha  “ bho 
gantum  (the  commentator  explains  the  phrase  as  if  he  read  bhogaih  tu) 
me  uchakshta  | etan  me  dchakshva  yat  te  pan dv”  iti  \ taeyai  u trlu 
teddn  pradadau  j tasmdd  u ha  slriyo  bhogam  eva  hdrayante). 

(5)  Properties  ascribed  to  the  soma-juice  or  its  presiding  deity. 

The  jnice  of  this  plant  is  said  to  bo  an  immortal  *“  draught,  i.  81,  4 
(jyeshfham  amarlyam  madam)  which  the  gods  love,  ix.  85,  2 (daks/to 
devdndm  asi  hi  priyo  madah );  ix.  109,  15  ( pibanti  asya  vibe  devuso 
gobhih  bltasya  nribhih  sutasya ),**  to  be  medicine  for  a sick  man,  viii. 
61,  17  ( tad  dturasya  bheshajam).  All  the  gods  drink  of  it,  ix.  109,  15 
( pibanti  asya  vibe  devdsah).  The  god  who  is  its  personification  is  said 
to  clothe  whatever  is  naked,  and  to  heal  whatever  is  sick ; through 
him  the  blind  secs,  and  the  lame  walks  abroad,  viii.  68,  2 [ally  urnoti 
yan  nagnam  bhishakti  vibaih  yat  luram  | pra  I m andhah  khyat  nih  srono 
bhut)-,  x.  25,  11.  He  is  the  guardian  of  men’s  bodies,  and  occupies 
their  every  member,  viii.  48,  9 ( tram  hi  nas  tanvah  soma  gopdh  gdtre 
gatre  nishasattha  nrichakshdh). 

3W  This  mean*,  according  to  Suyana,  that  it  has  no  deadly  effects,  liko  other  in- 
toxicating drinks  ( somap&najanyo  rnado  madantara-vat  niarako  na  bhavati  ity  art  hah). 

390  The  Taitt.  Br.  i.  3,  3,  2,  says  that  soma  is  the  best  nourishment  of  the  gods* 
and  wine  of  men,  and  ibid.  4,  that  soma  is  a male  and  the  wine  a female,  and  the  two 
make  a pair  [triad  vai  devandm  paramam  annaih  yat  somah  dad  mauushy&ndm  yat 
turd  | 4.  Jit»n in  vai  somah  strl  sura  | tan  mithunam ). 
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(6)  Divine  powers  attributed  to  Soma. 

A great  variety  of  divine  attributes  and  operations  are  ascribed  to 
Soma.  As  Professor  Whitney  observes,  he  is  “ addressed  as  a god  in 
the  highest  strains  of  adulation  and  veneration ; all  powers  belong  to 
him ; all  blessings  are  besought  of  him,  as  his  to  bestow  ” (Joum. 
Amor.  Or.  Soc.  iii.  299).  He  is  said  to  be  asura,  divine  (ix.  73,  1 ; 
ix.  74,  7),  and  the  soul  of  sacrifice,  dlmd  yajnasya  (ix.  2,  10;  ix.  6,  8). 
He  is  immortal,  amrita  (i.  43,  9),  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and 
men,  i.  91,  1,  6,  18  ; viii.  48,  3,  quoted  above,  p.  90,  note  ; ix.  100, 
8 (team  dccdso  amritdya  kam  papuh) ; ix.  108,  3 {team  hi  anya  (hit yd 
pavamdna  janimdni  dyumattama  amfitatvdya  ghoshayah)  ; ix.  109,  3 (era 
amritdya  make  kshaydya  sa  sukro  arsha  diryah  ply&thah).m  In  a passage 
(ix.  1 13,  7 ff.)  where  the  joys  of  paradise  are  more  distinctly  antici- 
pated and  more  fervently  implored  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Itig- 
veda,  Soma  is  addressed  as  the  god  from  whom  the  gift  of  future  felicity 
is  expected.  Thus  it  is  there  said : yatra  jyotir  ajasram  yaemin  lake 
star  hitam  | tasmin  mdih  dhehi  pavamdna  amrite  loke  akehite  \ yatra 
rdjd  Faivasvato  yatrdvarodhanam  divah  \ yatrdmur  yahvatir  dpas  tatra 
mum  amtritaiii  kridhi  | 7.  “ Place  me,  o purified  god,  in  that  everlasting 
and  imperishable  world  where  there  is  eternal  light  and  glory.  0 Indu 
(soma),  flow  for  Indra.  8.  Hake  me  immortal  in  the  world  where 
king  Vaivasvata  (Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,)  lives,  where  is  the 
innermost  sphere  of  the  sky,  where  those  great  waters  flow.”  The 
three  following  verses  may  be  reserved  for  the  section  on  Yuma. 

Soma  exhilarates  Varuna,  Mitra,  Indra,  Vishnu,  the  Marnts,  the 
other  gods,  Vayu,  Heaven  and  Earth,  ix.  90,  5 (matsi  Soma  Varunant 
mat  si  Mitram  matsi  Indram  Indo  pavamdna  Fishnum  \ matsi  iardho 
mdrutam  matsi  dev  an  matsi  mahdm  Indram  lndo  maduya) ; ix.  97,  42 
(matsi  Vuyum  ishfaye  rddhase  cha  matsi  Mitrd-varund  pdyamdnah  | 
matsi  sardho  mdrutam  matsi  devdn  matsi  Dydvd-pfithivl  deca  Soma). 
Both  gods  and  men  resort  to  him,  saying  that  his  juico  is  sweet,  viii. 
48,  1 (risve  yam  decuh  uta  martyuso  madhu  Iruvanto  abhi  sancharanli). 
By  him  (but  see  p.  270)  the  Adityas  are  strong,  and  tho  earth  vast,  x. 
85,  2 (somena  Aditydh  balinah  somena  prithivi  main).  He  is  tho  friend, 

400  In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gods  acquired  immortality,  sec  the  S'atap 
Hr.  ix.  6,  1,  1 ff.  quoted  above  p.  14,  note  21. 
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helper,  and  soul  of  Indra,  iv.  28,  1 (ted  yujd  tava  (at  soma  takhye 
Indro  apo  manats  sasrutas  kah  | 2.  Ttd  yujd  ni  khidat  Suryasya  IndraS 
chakram  sahasd  tody  ah  Itido);  Lx.  85,  3 ( dtmd  Indrasya  bhavasi );  x. 
25,  9 ( Indrasyendo  iivah  takJtd),  whose  vigour  he  stimulates,  ix.  76,  2 
( Indrasya  sushman i tray  an ),  and  whom  he  succours  in  his  conflicts 
with  Vritra,  ix.  61,  22  (yah  Indram  dvitha  Vfitrdya  hantave).  Ho 
rides  in  the  same  chariot  with  Indra,  Indrena  taratham  (ix.  87,  9; 
ix.  103,  5).  He  has,  however,  winged  mares  of  his  own,  and  a team 
like  Vayu,  ix.  86,  37  (tsunah  imd  bhutandni  vlyase  yujdnah  Indo 
haritah  suparnyah ) ; ix.  88,  3 (tdyur  na  yo  niyutvdn  ith(ayumd).  He 
ascends  his  filter  in  place  of  a car,  and  is  armed  with  a thousand- 
pointed  Bhaft,  ix.  83,  5 ; ix.  86,  40  (pavitra-rathah  sahasrabh  f-ish(ih). 
His  weapons  which,  like  a hero,  he  grasps  in  his  hand,  ix.  76,  2 
(iuro  na  dhatte  dyudhd  gabhastyoh),  are  sharp  and  terrible,  ix.  61,  30 
(bhimdni  dyudhd  tigmdni),  and  his  bow  swift-darting,  ix.  90,  3 (tigmd- 
yudhah  kshipradhanvd).  He  is  the  slayer  of  Yj-itro,  rritrahan,  or  vri- 
trahantama  (i.  95,  5 ; ix.  24,  6 ; ix.  25,  3 ; ix.  28,  3 ; x.  25,  9),  and, 
like  Indra,  the  destroyer  of  foes,  and  overthrower  of  cities,  ix.  61,  2; 
ix.  88,  4 (Indro  na  yo  mahd  karmdni  chakrir  hanld  vritrdnum  asi 
Soma  purbhil).  In  ix.  5,  9,  he  appears  to  receive  tho  epithet  of 
prajupati,  lord  of  creatures.  He  is  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods, 
ix.  42,  4 (krandan  detail  ajljanat) ; ix.  86,  10  (pita  devdndm  janitu 
vibhucatuh)  ; ix.  87,  2 ( pita  devdndm  janitd  tudakshah) ; ix.  109,  4; 
the  generator  of  hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivi,  of  Agni,  of  Surya,  of 
Indra,  and  of  Vishnu,  ix.  96,  5 (Somah  pavate  janitd  malindm  janitd 
Divo  janitd  Prithivydh  \ janitd  Agner  janitd  Suryasya  janitd  Indrasya 
janitota  Vishnoh).  He  dispels  the  darkness,  i.  91,  22  (tvaih  jyotishu  vi 
tamo  vavartha) ; ix.  66,  24  (Sukraih  jyotir  ajljanat  | krishnu  tamdrhsi 
janghanat),  lights  up  the  gloomy  nights,  vi.  39,  3 (ayaih  dyotayad 
adyuto  vi  aktun) ; and  has  created  and  lighted  up  the  sun,  the  great 
luminary  common  to  all  mankind,  vi.  44,  23  (ayaih  surge  adadhuj 
jyotir  anlah)  ; ix.  61,  16  ( patamdno  ajtjanad  divas  chitraiii  na  tanya- 
tum  | jyotir  vaisvunaram  brihat)  ; ix.  97,  41  (ajanayat  surye  jyotir 
Induh) ; ix.  107,  7 (a  suryaih  rohayo  divi ) ; ix.  110,  3 (ajljano  hi 
pavamdna  Suryam).  He  stretched  out  the  atmosphere,  i.  91,  22  (tram 
d tatantha  uru  antariksham)  ; vi.  47,  3f.  ; and  in  concert  with  the 
Fathers  (Pilris),  the  Sky  and  the  Earth,  viii.  48,  13  (team  Soma  pitri- 
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bhih  samviduno  anu  dydvdprithivl  <J  latantha).  He  is  the  upholder  of 
the  sky  and  the  sustainer  of  the  earth,  keeping  the  two  apart,  vi.  44, 
24  (ay  am  dydvdprithivl  vi  skalhdyat) ; vi.  47,  5 ( ayam  mahan  mahata 
ekambhanena  ud  dydm  astabhnad  vpithabho  marutcdn) ; ix.  87,  2 (vUh- 
( ambho  divo  dharunah  prithicydh)  ; ix.  89,  6 ; ix.  109,  6.  He  pro- 
duced in  the  sacrifices  the  two  divine  worlds,  which  are  kindly  disposed 
to  men,  ix.  98,  9 ( ta  vdih  yajnethu  mdnav I Indur  janithfa  rodatl  | deco 
deci).  He  is  king  of  gods  and  men,  ix.  97,  24  (raja  derdnam  uta 
martyundm),  elevated  over  all  worlds  [or  beings]  like  the  divine  sun, 
ix.  54,  3 ( ayam  tisvdni  tishfhati  punano  bhuvanopari  j ttomo  deco  na 
tiiryah).  All  creatures  are  in  his  hand,  ix.  89,  6 ( vikdh  uta  kshitayo 
haste  asya).m  His  laws  are  like  those  of  king  Varuga,  i.  91,  3;  ix. 
88,  8 (rdjno  nu  t«  Yarunasya  vratdni ) ; and  he  is  prayed  to  forgive 
their  violation,  and  to  be  gracious  as  a father  to  a son,  and  to  deliver 
from  death,  viii.  48,  9 (yat  te  vayam  pramindma  vratdni  ta  no  mrila 
sushakhd  deca  easy  ah)  ; x.  25,  3 {uta  vratdni  Soma  te  pra  aham 
mindmi  pdlcyd  | adha  piteva  sunave  vi  vo  made  mrila  no  abhi  ehui 
cadhad  vivakshase).  He  is  thousand-eyed,  ix.  60,  1,  2 ( sahasra - 
chahhas),  and  sees  and  knows  all  creatures,  and  hurls  the  irre- 
ligious into  tho  abyss,  ix.  73,  8 ( vidvan  ta  vikd  bhuvana  'bhi  pas - 
yati  ava  ajushldn  vidhyati  karte  acratdn) ; and  guards  the  lives  of  all 
moving  beings  as  a cowherd  tends  his  cattle,  x.  25,  6 (paium  na  Soma 
rahhasi  purutrd  vishfhitam  jagat  \ samukrinoshi  jivase  vi  vo  made  vikd 
tampasyan  bhucand  vivakehaee).  He  is  the  chief  and  moBt  fiery  of  the 
formidable,  the  most  heroic  of  heroes,  the  most  bountiful  of  the  benefi- 
cent, and  as  a warrior  he  is  always  victorious, ‘ra  ix.  66,  16  ( mahan  aei 

401  Compare  some  additional  passages  quoted  hi  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  98  f. 

402  In  ix.  96,  16,  19,  his  weapons  are  referred  to ; in  vi.  44,  22,  he  is  said  to  have 
robbed  his  malignant  father  of  his  weapons  and  his  magical  devices  {ayam  Katya 
pitur  dyudhini  Indur  amuthnad  aiivatya  miiyhh).  It  is  related  in  the  Ait.  Br. 
i.  14,  that  there  was  formerly  war  between  the  gods  and  the  Asuras.  They  fought 
together  in  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north,  and  in  all  these  quarters  the  Asuras 
were  victorious.  In  the  north-east,  however,  the  gods  were  not  overcome,  for  that  is 
“ the  unconquerable  region.”  The  gods  ascribed  their  former  defeats  to  the  (act  of 
their  having  no  king,  and  agreed  to  make  Soma  their  monarch,  after  which  they  were 
victorious  on  all  the  points  of  the  compass  [Decaturah  rat  etku  lokcthu  samayatanta  | 
tatah  etatynm  prnchyam  diti  ayatanta  | taint  tato  'turah  ajayan  \ . . . . te  udiekydm 
prdchyiim  diti  ayatanta  ] te  tato  na  pardjayanta  | ta  etha  dig  aparajitd  j ....  fa 
deed  A alruvaim  “arajutaya  vai  no  jayanti  | rujanaih  kcravdmahai ” Iti  | “ tat  Ad" 
iti  | te  tomam  ri\jdnam  akurcan  | te  tomena  tajna  tarrdh  dido  'jityan). 
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soma  jyeshfhah  ugrundm  Indo  ojishfhah  | yudhvd  san  Waited jigetha  | 17. 
Yah  ugrebhyai  chid  ojlydn  iurebhyas  chit  silratarah  ] bh&riddbhyai  chid 
mamhlydn).  He  conquers  for  his  worshippers  cows,  chariots,  horses, 
gold,  heaven,  water, — a thousand  desirable  things,  ix.  78,  4 (gojiti  nah 
somo  ratlutjid  hiranyajit  svarjid  abjit  pavaU  sahasrajit),  and  every  thing, 
viii.  68,  1 ( vUvajit ).  He  is  a wise  rishi,  viii.  68,  I ( pishir  viprah 
kdeyena) ; strong,  skilful,  omniscient,  prolific,  glorious,  i.  91,  2 (tram 
Soma  kratubhih  sukratur  bhds  team  dakshaih  sudaksho  dkaveddh  | team 
vrishd  rpishatvebhir  mahitvd  dyumnebhir  dyumni  abhaco  nj-ichakshdh). 
He  is  the  priest  of  the  gods,  the  leader  of  poets,  a rishi  among  sages, 
a bull  among  wild  animals,  a falcon  among  kites,  an  axe  in  the 
woods,  ix.  96,  6 ( brahmd  dev&nam  padavlh  kavindm  fishir  viprdnum 
mahisho  mrigdndm  | iyeno  gpidhrdndm  sradhitir  vandnum).  He  is 
an  unconquerable  protector  from  enemies;  L 91,  21  {ashulham  yutsu 
pritanasu  paprim ) ; x.  25,  7 (team  nah  Soma  dkato  gopdh  addbhyo 
bhava  | sedha  rdjann  apa  sridhah).  If  he  desires  that  his  votaries 
shall  live,  they  do  not  die,  i.  91,  6 (team  cha  soma  no  caso  jlcutuih  na 
mardmahe).  In  viii.  48,  7,  he  is  prayed  to  prolong  their  lives,  as  the 
sun  the  days  {Soma  rdjan  pra  nah  dyumshi  tdrlr  ahunica  suryo  tdsa- 
rani).  In  x.  59,  4,  ho  is  prayed  not  to  abandon  the  worshipper  to 
death  {mo  shu  nah  soma  mrilyave  paru  ddh).  The  friend  of  a god 
like  him  cannot  suffer,  i.  91,  8 {na  rishyet  tvdtavah  sakhu).  The 
friendship  and  intimacy  of  such  a god  is  eagerly  desired,  ix.  66,  18 
{rrinlmahe  sakhyuya  vrinlmahe  yujyuya).  In  x.  30,  5,  he  is  said  to 
rejoice  in  the  society  of  the  waters,  as  a man  in  that  of  beautiful 
young  women  {ydbhih  somo  modate  harshate  cha  kalydnibhir  yuvatibhir 
na  mar  yah). 


(7)  Soma  associated  with  other  gods. 

Soma  is  associated  with  Agni  as  an  object  of  adoration  in  i.  93,  1 ff. 

In  verse  5 of  that  hymn  those  two  gods  are  Baid  to  have  placed  the 
luminaries  in  the  sky  {yuvam  etuni  did  rochandni  Agnik  cha  Soma 
sukra/il  adhattam).  In  the  same  way  Soma  and  Pushan  are  conjoined 
in  ii.  40,  1 ff.,  where  various  attributes  and  functions  of  a magnificent  \ 
character  are  ascribed  to  them.  Thus,  in  verse  1 , they  are  said  to  be 
the  generators  of  wealth,  and  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  been  born  i 
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tho  guardians  of  tho  whole  universe,  and  to  have  been  made  by  the 
gods  tho  centre  of  immortality  (janand  raytndm  janand  divo  janand 
ppithivydh  | jiitau  vidvatya  bhuvanatya  gopau  (Utah  akrinrann  ampitaeya 
nubhim).  The  one  has  made  his  abode  in  tho  sky,  and  the  other  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  atmosphere  (verse  4).  The  one  has  produced  all 
the  worlds,  and  the  other  moves  onward  beholding  all  things  (verse  5) 
(4.  Divi  anyah  tadanam  ehakre  uchchd  prithieydm  anyo  adhi  antarikt/ie  | 
6.  77s run i anyo  Ihutand  jajuna  tiScam  anyo  abhichakshdnah  eti).  In 
vi.  72,  and  vii.  104,  Soma  and  Indra  are  celebrated  in  company.  In 
tho  first  of  these  hymns  they  are  said  to  dispel  darkness,  to  destroy 
revilers,  to  bring  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  prop  up  the  sky  with  sup- 
ports, and  to  have  spread  out  mother  earth  (verse  1 . Yu  ram  Suryam 
vividathur  yuvam  star  riiru  tamdmsi  ahatam  nidas  cha  | 2.  Vdsayalhah 
uehusam  ut  suryam  nayatho  jyotisha  saha  | upa  dyum  skambhathuh  tkam- 
bhantna  apraihalam  prithivlm  mUtaram  vi).  In  vii.  104,  their  ven- 
geance is  invoked  against  Rakshases,  Yatudhanas,  and  other  enemies. 

Hymn  vi.  74,  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Soma  and  Rudra  con- 
jointly. Tho  two  gods,  who  are  said  to  be  armed  with  sharp  weapons 
( tigmuyudhau  tigmdheti)  are  there  supplicated  for  blessings  to  man 
and  beast,  for  healing  remedies,  and  for  deliverance  from  sin  (bam  no 
bhutam  diipade  6am  chatuehpade  \ etdni  aeme  eiSra  tan  Ut.hu  bhcthajdni 
dhattam  \ aca  syatam  munchatam  yan  no  asti  tanushu  baddham  kritam 
eno  asmat). 


(8)  Soma  in  tho  post-rrdic  age  a name  of  the  moon. 

In  the  post-vedic  age  the  name  Soma  came  to  be  commonly  applied 
to  the  moon  and  its  regent.  Even  in  the  Rig-veda,  some  traces  of  this 
application  seem  to  be  discoverable.  Thus  in  x.  85,  2 ff.  (which,  how- 
ever, Professor  Roth  regards  as  of  comparatively  modem  date : 111.  of 
Nir.  p.  147),  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  double  sense  of  the 
word:  2.  Somcnudityuh  balinah  Somena  prithivl  mahl  \ atho  nahhat- 
trundm  eihdm  upaethe  Somah  dhitah  | 3.  Somarh  many  ate  papivOn  yat  tam- 
pimshanti  othadhim  | Somam  yam  brahmdno  vidurna  tatyuinati  kaichana  \ 
4.  Achhadcidhanair  gupito  bdrhataih  Soma  rakshitah  \ grdvndm  it  Spin- 
tan  tishfhaei  na  te  akndli  pdrthivah  | 5.  Yat  tv  a devuh  prapibanti  tatah 
upyuyaee  punah  | Vdyuh  Somatya  rakshitd  eamdnum  mdsah  dkpitih  | 
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“ 2.  By  Soma  the  Adityas  are  strong ; by  Soma  the  earth  is  great ; and 
Soma  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  these  stars.  3.  When  they  cnwh  the 
plant,  ho  who  drinks  regards  it  as  Soma.  Of  him  whom  tho  priests 
regard  as  Soma  (the  moon)  no  one  drinks.  4.  Protected  by  those  who 
shelter  thee,  and  preserved  by  thy  guardians,*”  thou,  Soma,  hearest 
the  sound  of  the  crushing- stones;  but  no  earthly  being  tastes  thee. 

5.  When  the  gods  drink  thee,  o god,  thou  increasest  again.  Yayu  is  the 
guardian  of  Soma:  the  month  is  a part  of  tho  years.”40*  In  tho 
Atharva-vedo  the  following  half-verse  occurs,  xi,  6,  7 : Somo  md  deco 
munchatu  yam  dhus  chandramdh  Hi  | “ May  the  god  Soma  free  me,  ho 
whom  they  call  tho  moon.”  And  in  the  Satapatha  Iirahma  na,  i.  6,  4, 

5 ; xi.  1,  3,  2 ; xi.  1,  3,  4,  and  xi.  1,  4,  4,  we  have  the  words : Eeha 
rai  Soma  rdjd  derdndm  annum  yat  chandramdh  | “This  king  Soma, 
who  is  the  moon,  is  the  food  of  the  gods.”  Similarly  in  xi.  1,  3,  5 : 
chandramdh  rai  Somo  derdndm  annum  | “ Soma  is  the  moon,  the  food 
of  the  gods.”  See  also  i.  6,  3,  24 : Suryah  era  ugncyah  \ chandramdh 
eaumyah  | “ The  sun  has  the  nature  of  Agni,  the  moon  of  Soma ; ” and 
xii.  1,  1,  2 : Somo  vai  chandramdh  | “ Soma  is  the  moon.”  In  v.  3,  3, 

12,  and  in  ix.  4,  3,  16,  Soma  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  the  Brahmans 
[Somo  ' tmdkam  bruhmr.nundm  rdjd).  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  (book  i. 
chap.  22,  p.  85  of  Wilson’s  translation,  vol.  2,  Dr.  Hall’s  ed.)  tho 
double  character  of  Soma  is  indicated  in  these  words : “ Brahma  ap- 
pointed Soma  to  bo  monarch  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  Brahmans  and  i 
of  plants,  of  sacrifices  and  of  austere  devotions”  ( nahhattra-graha • 
viprdndih  vlrudhum  chdpy  asesliatah  \ Somam  rujye  dadau  Brahmu  yaj-  \ 
nunaih  tapaium  apt). 


stn  The  word  so  rendered  is  burhataih.  In  the  Lexicon  of  Bohtliii^k  and  Roth, 
, r.,  its  sense  is  said  to  be  doubtful.  Professor  Weber  (Ind.  St.  v.  178  tf.  where 
these  Terses,  with  the  rest  of  tho  hymn  in  which  they  occur,  is  translated  and  anno- 
tated) renders  it  “lofty  ones”  (Erhabene).  Langlois  makes  it  “overseers.”  The 
moon  is  mentioned  again  in  verses  18  and  19.  In  R.V.  viii.  71,  8,  Soma  sparkling 
in  the  cups  is  compared  to  the  moon  shining  on  the  waters  (yo  aptu  chandramdh  iva 
tomtit*  chain uthu  dadpidc  | piba  id  atytt  tram  ttithe).  See  Professor  Benfeys  note  on 
R.V.  L 84,  16,  in  his  Orient  and  Occident,  ii.  246. 

«««  Weber  and  Langlois  take  mdtah  for  a nominative.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  cite 
the  passage  under  mat,  thus  making  it  a genitive. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

BRIHASPATI  AND  B RAHMAN' ASPATI. 

I will  commence  my  description  of  this  god  with  a translation  of  tho 
account  given  of  him  in  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon  : “ Bpihaspati, 
alternating  with  Brahmanaspati,  is  the  name  of  a deity  in  whom  the 
action  of  the  worshipper  upon  the  gods  is  personified.  He  is  the 
suppliant,  the  sacrificer,  the  priest,  who  intercedes  with  the  gods  on 
behalf  of  men,  and  protects  them  against  the  wicked.  Hence  he 
appears  as  the  prototype  of  the  priests,  and  the  priestly  order;  and  is 
also  designated  as  the  purohita  of  the  divino  community."  The  ancient 
Indian  conception  of  this  deity  is  more  fully  explained  in  Professor 
Roth’s  dissertation  on  “ Brahma  and  the  Brahmans,’’  405  in  tho  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  pp.  66  ff., 
where  the  author  well  points  out  the  essential  difference  between  tho 
original  idea  represented  in  this  god  and  those  expressed  in  most  of  tho 
other  and  older  divinities  of  the  Yeda,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  tho 
latter  are  personifications  of  various  departments  of  nature,  or  of 
physical  forces,  while  the  former  is  the  product  of  moral  ideas,  and 
an  impersonation  of  the  power  of  devotion.  From  this  paper  I ex- 
tract the  following  remarks : “ Brahma,  on  the  other  hand  [in  con- 
tradistinction to  deva],  has  an  entirely  different  point  of  departure, 
and  significance.  Its  original  sense,  as  easily  discovered  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  is  that  of  prayer ; not  praise  or  thanksgiving,  but  that  species 
of  invocation  which,  with  the  force  of  the  will  directed  to  the  god, 
desires  to  draw  him  to  the  worshipper,  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
him.  It  denotes  tho  impetuous  supplication  which  was  natural  to  that 
ancient  faith,  and  which  sought,  as  it  were,  to  wrest  from  the  god  the 

404  Portions  of  this  paper  were  long  ago  translated  by  me  in  the  Benares  Magazine. 
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■boon  which  it  demanded”  (p.  67).  “Immediately  derived  from  this 
neuter  noun  brahma  is  the  name  of  the  god  Brahmanaspati,  who  is,  in 
many  respects,  a remarkable  deity.  His  entire  character  is  such  as 
does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Vedic  mythical  creations, 
but  points  to  a second  shape  which  the  religious  consciousness  en- 
deavoured to  take,  without,  however,  being  able  actually  to  carry  it 
fully  into  effect.  The  entire  series  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the 
Veda  belongs  to  the  domain  of  natural  symbolism,  which  appears  hero 
more  decided,  unmixed,  and  transparent  than  perhaps  among  any  other 
people  of  the  Indo-germanic  race,  but  which,  on  this  account,  is  also 
less  rich  in  references  to  other  departments  of  life,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  get  beyond  a certain  uniformity.  But  Brahmanaspati  is  one  of 
the  divine  beings  who  do  not  stand  immediately  within  the  circle  of 
physical  life,  but  form  tho  transition  from  it  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
human  spirit.  In  him,  the  lord  or  protector  of  prayer,  is  seen  the 
power  and  dignity  of  devotion,  the  energetic  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  gods  who  are  the  personifications  of  natural  objects,  and  im- 
mediately upon  nature.  And  it  may  still  be  plainly  perceived  in 
what  manner  this  god,  as  a new-comer,  was  introduced  into  the  circle 
of  mythological  beings  already  established,  and  could  only  find  a place 
by  the  side  of  the  other  gods,  or  by  supplanting  them.*04 

“ Indra  is  the  highest  god  of  the  Vedic  faith,  or,  at  least,  the  one 
whoso  action  has  the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  men. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  friendly  noon-day  firmament,  which,  after  all 
obscurations,  again  shines  anew,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
and  the  tranquility  and  enjoyment  of  human  existence  depend.  And 
the  prayer  which  most  frequently  recurs  in  the  Veda,  and  is  addressed 
to  Indra,  is  that  he  will  counteract  tho  attempts  of  tho  cloud  demon 
who  threatens  to  carry  away  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  sky,  or  holds 
them  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  will  pour  forth  those 
waters,  fertilize  the  earth,  and  bestow  nourishment  on  men  and  cattle. 
Now,  if  the  essence  of  the  god  Brahmanaspati  really  expresses,  as  the 
name  imports,  the  victorious  power  of  prayer,  then  we  should  find  him 
in  this  circle  of  myths,  more  than  in  any  other.  And  in  point  of  fact 

401  “ All  the  grab  whose  names  are  compounded  with  pnti  (‘  lord  of  ’ — ) must  bo 
reckoned  among  the  more  recent,  t.g.  Vichaepati,  Vistoshpati,  Kshetraeya  pati.  They 
were  the  products  of  reflection. 

18 
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he  docs  appear  along  with  Indra  in  that  conflict  of  his  against  the 
fiend,  and  that  too  in  such  a way  that  a department  of  labour  is 
assigned  to  him,  which,  in  most  of  the  other  hymns,  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  Indra.  And,  finally,  in  some  few  passages,  it  is  he 
who,  all  alone,  breaks  through  the  caverns  of  Bala,  in  order  to  bring 
to  light  the  concealed  treasures  of  the  fertilizing  water,  or,  according 
to  the  figurative  language  employed,  the  cows  with  abundant  milk  ” 
(pp.  71  ff.). 

After  quoting  It.V.  ii.  24,  3 f.  (which  will  be  cited  below)  Professor 
Both  proceeds : “It  is  therefore  brahma,  prayer,  with  which  the  god 
breaks  open  the  hiding  place  of  the  enemy.  Prayer  pierces  through  to 
the  object  of  its  desire,  and  attains  it.  And  if  now  we  should  seek 
to  discover,  in  the  natural  phenomenon  to  which  reference  is  made, 
viz.,  in  the  storm,  that  force  which  so  mightily  breaks  through  the 
hostile  bulwarks,  it  is  the  lightning  alone  which  can  be  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  victorious  god.  Brahmanaspati  is,  therefore,  called  the 
‘shining,’  the  ‘gold-coloured’  (v.  43,  12).  The  thunder  is  his  voice” 
(p.  74).  Again  : “ Brahmanaspati’s  domain  extends  still  further ; it 
reaches  as  far  as  the  efficacy  of  invocation.  Ho  succours  also  in 
battle  (R.V.  vi.  73,  2)  ” (p.  74).  “ And,  finally,  a widely  extended 
creative  power  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  remarkable  verses  of  a hymn  of 
the  tenth  mandala  (68,  8 ff.)  attributed  to  Ayasya  of  the  race  of 
Angiras”  (p.  75). 


(1)  Passage s in  which  Brihaspati  and  Brahmanaspati  art  celebrated. 

I subjoin  one  entire  hymn  and  portions  of  some  others,  which  will 
illustrate  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  Brahmanaspati  in  the  Itig- 
veda,  and  will  shew  how  that  name  alternates  with  Byihaspati  in 
different  verses  of  the  Bame  composition. 

R.V.  ii.  23,1.  Gandnum  ivu ganapatiih  havumahe  kavim  kavlnum  upama- 
kravastamam  | jyeshfhardjam  brahmanum  Brahmanaspale  d nah  irinvann 
ulaye  sida  sadanam  | 2.  Decui  chit  te  asurya  prachetaso  Brihaspate  yajni- 
yam  bhugam  unaiuh  \ ttsruh  iva  sOryo  jyotishu  maho  viiveshdm  ij  janitd 
brahmanum  asi  \ 3.  A vibudhya  parirapas  tamuihsi  cha  jyotishmanlam  ra- 
tham  rilasya  tishfhasi  \ Brihaspate  bhimam  amitradambhanam  rakshohanam 
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gotrabhidam  svarridam  | 4.  Sunltibhir  nayasi  triiyase  janain  yas  tubh- 
yam  dusiid  na  iam  amho  ainavat  \ brahmadvishas  tapano  manyumlr  an 
Bpihaspate  mahi  tat  te  mahitvanam  \ 6.  Na  tam  amho  na  duritarh 
kutahhana  nurutayas  lilirur  na  drayiivinah  | visiuh  id  asmdd  dhvaraso 
vi  budhase  yam  sugopCh  ralshati  Brahmanaxpate  | 6.  Tram  no  gopah 
pathikpid  vichakshanas  tar  a vratdya  malibhir  jaramahe  | Brihaspate  yo 
no  ablti  hvaro  dad  hr  sru  lam  marmartu  duchhund  haratvall  | 7.  Uta  cd 
yo  no  marehaydd  andgaso  ardtlcd  martah  sunuko  rpikah  | Bpihaspate 
apa  tain  vartaya  pathah  sugam  no  asyai  derarltaye  kjidhi  | 8.  TrQ.tu.raih 
ted  tanunam  havumahe  avaspartar  adhivakturam  asmayum  | Bpihaspate 
devanido  ni  barhaya  mu  duretuh  xdtaram  tumnam  un  nasan  | 9 
(=Xir.  iil.  11).  Tray d ray  am  suvpidha  Brahmanaxpate  spurhd  vatu 
manushyu  d dadimahi  | yah  no  dire  tajito  yd h ardtayo  abhi  eanli  jam- 
bhaya  tdh  anapnasah  \ 10.  Tiayd  vayam  ullamam  dhimahi  vayo  lirthas- 
pate  pappinu  eaenind  yujd  | md  no  duiiaiiiso  abhidipsur  isata  pro  susam - 
siih  matibhis  turishimahi  | 11.  Andmudo  vpishabho  jagmir  uhacam  nish- 
t aptd  iatrum  pritandsu  susahih  \ asi  satyah  pinayah  Brahmanaxpate 
ugrasya  chid  damita  ciluharxhinah  | 12.  Adevena  manasd  yo  rishyanyati 
id sim  ugro  manyamuno  jighdmsati  \ Brihaspate  md  pranak  tasya  no 
vadho  ni  karma  manyuih  durerasya  iardhatah  | 13.  Bhareshu  havyo 
namasopasadyo  gantd  vdjeshu  sanitd  dhanam  dhanam  \ vikuh  id  aryo 
abhidipsro  mridho  Bpihaspatir  vi  vavarha  rathdn  iva  | 14.  Tcjish(hayd 
tapanl  rakshasas  tapa  ye  tea  nide  dadhire  drishfaviryam  \ dcis  tat  kpishva 
yad  asat  te  ukthyam  Brihaspate  vi  parirapo  ardaya  | 15.  Brihaspate  ati 
yad  aryo  arhud  dyumad  vibhdti  kratumaj  janeshu  | yad  dldayat  savasd 
ritaprajdta  tad  asmdsu  dravinam  dhehi  chitram  | 16.  Mu  nah  stenebhyo 
ye  abhi  druhas pade  nirdmino  ripavo  ’nneshu  jagridhuh  | u devunam  ohate 
vi  vrayo  hridi  Brihaspate  na  parah  sumno  viduh  | 17.  Vikebhyo  hi  tvd 
bhutanebhyas  pari  Tv  ash  f a ’janat  sumnah  sumnah  kavih  | sa  pinachid 
pinayah  Brahmanaspatir  druho  hantu  mahah  pitasya  dharlari  | 18. 
Tara  kriye  vi  ajikita  parvato  gav&m  gotram  udaspijo  yad  Angirah  | 
lndrena  yujd  tamasd  parivpitam  Bpihaspate  nir  apum  aubjo  arnavam  | 
19.  Brahmanaspate  tram  asya  yantd  suktasya  bodhi  tanayam  cha  jinva  \ 
viicam  tad  bhadram  yad  avanti  devuh  bpihad  vadema  vidathe  suvlruh  | 
Although  the  translation  which  I subjoin  is  very  imperfect,  and  I 
am  uncertain  as  to  the  sense  of  many  words  and  phrases  occurring  in 
it,  the  general  sense  is  clear  and  undoubted : 
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“ We  invoko  thcc,  Brahmanaspati,  the  commander  of  hosts,*04  the 
wise,  the  most  highly  renowned  of  sages,  the  monarch  of  prayers  ; 
do  thou  hear  us,  and  take  thy  place  on  our  hearth,  bringing  succour. 
2.  Even  the  gods  have,  o divine  Bpihaspati,  obtained  the  worshipful 
portion  of  thcc,  who  art  wise : as  the  gieat  sun  by  his  light  generates 
rays,  so  art  thou  the  generator  of  all  prayers.  3.  Overcoming  demons 
and  darkness,  thou  standest  upon  the  luminous,  awful,  foe-subduing, 
rakshas-slaying,  cow-pen-cleaving,  heaven-reaching,  chariot  of  the 
ceremonial.  4.  By  thy  wise  guidance  thou  Icadest  and  preservest 
men ; no  calamity  can  befal  him  who  offers  gifts  to  thee ; thou  vosest, 
and  overcomest  the  wrath  of,  the  enemy  of  devotion ; this,  o Brihus- 
pati,  constitutes  thy  greatness.  5.  No  calamity  or  misfortune  from 
any  quarter,  neither  foes  nor  deceivers,  can  overwhelm  the  man — 
(thou  repellest  from  him  all  evil  spirits) — whom  thou,  a sure  protector, 
dost  guard,  o Brahmanaspati.  6.  Thou  art  tho  wise  guardian  who  opens 
for  us  a way;  with  hymns  we  pay  homage  to  thy  sovereign  power. 
Brihaspati,  may  his  own  hot  ill  luck  destroy  the  man  who  devises  evil 
against  us.  7.  Whatever  hostile  mortal,  powerful  404  and  rapacious, 
assails  us  who  are  innocent,  do  thou,  Brihaspati,  turn  him  away  from 
our  path,  and  enable  us  easily  to  roach  the  feast  of  the  gods.  8.  We 
invoke  thee,  o deliverer,  who  art  the  protector  of  our  bodies,  and  our 
partial  patron ; destroy,  o Bpihaapati,  the  revilers  of  the  gods ; let  not 
the  wicked  attain  high  prosperity.  9.  May  we  through  thee,  our 
prosperer,  o Brahmanaspati,  acquire  enviable  riches  profitable  for  men. 
Crush  the  foes,  whether  far  or  near,  who  assail  us  [and  make  them] 
destitute.  10.  Through  thee,  o Brihaspati,  a liberal  and  generous 
friend,  may  we  obtain  the  highest  vigour.  Let  not  our  malicious 
enemy  gain  the  mastery  over  us  ; may  we  who  are  friendly  in  our 
intentions  overcome  them  by  our  hymns.  11.  Stubborn,  strong,  ho 
enters  into  the  battle,  he  vexes  the  foe,  he  overpowers  him  in  conflict. 
Thou,  Brahmanaspati,  art  a real  avenger  of  guilt,  a subduer  even  of 
the  fierce  and  vehemently  passionate  man.  12.  Let  us  not  be  struck 
by  the  shaft  of  the  man  who,  with  ungodly  mind,  seeks  to  injure  us, 
who,  esteeming  himself  fierce,  seeks  to  slay  (any  of  thy)  worshippers  ; 


405  Compare  the  epithet  tarragona  in  v.  51,  12. 
*<*  Sannka  = tamuchhritn , according  to  Sayana. 
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•we  repel  the  rage  of  the  presumptuous  and  malicious  man.  13. 
Brihaspati,  who  is  to  be  invoked  in  battles,  to  be  worshipped  with 
reverence,  who  frequents  conflicts,  who  bestows  all  our  wealth,  has 
overturned  like  chariots  all  the  malicious  enemies  who  seek  to  wrong 
us.  14.  Consume  with  thy  sharpest  burning  bolt  the  rakshases  who  have 
mocked  at  thee,  whose  prowess  is  well  proved  ; manifest  that  power  of 
thino  which  shall  be  deserving  of  praise;  destroy  the  demons.  15. 
Bpihaspati,  whose  essence  is  sacred  truth,  bestow  upon  us  that  brilliant 
wealth  which  shall  excel  that  of  our  foe,  which  appears  brilliant,  and 
possesses  strength,  which  shines  with  power.  16.  Do  not  (abandon) 
us  to  the  robbers  who  hold  the  position  of  our  assailants,  persistent 
enemies,  who  greedily  desire  our  food ; — such  a man  in  his  heart 
contemplates  the  abandonment  of  the  gods;  — they  do  not,  o Bpi- 
haspati,  know  the  excellence  of  the  saman.  17.  For  Tvashppi,  who 
knows  all  saman-verses,  has  generated  thee  to  be  above  all  beings. 
Brahmanaspati  is  the  avenger  and  punisher  of  guilt,  the  slayer  of  the 
injurious  man  in  tho  interest  of  the  upholder  of  the  great  ceremoniaL 
18.  When  thou,  Angiras,  didst  open  up  the  cow-pen,  the  mountain 
yielded  to  thy  glory ; with  Indra  as  thine  ally,  thou,  Bpihaspati,  didst 
let  loose  the  stream  of  the  waters,  which  had  been  covered  with  dark- 
ness. 19.  Brahmanaspati,  thou  art  its  controller;  take  notice  of  our 
hymn  and  prosper  our  offspring ; all  that  the  gods  protect  is  successful. 
May  we,  blest  with  strong  men,  speak  with  power  at  the  festival.” 
B.Y.  ii.  24,  1.  Semum  atiddhi  prabbritim  yah  ibishe  ay  a vidhema 
natayu  mahd  gird  | yathd  no  mldhtdn  stacate  sakhd  tava  Brihaspale 
tUhadhah  iota  no  matim  | 2.  To  nanlvuni  anamad  ni  ojasu  utudardar 
manyund  bambardni  vi  \ prdchydvayad  achyu/rl  Brahmanaspatir  d chd- 
vibad  rasumantam  vi  parvatam  \ 3.  Tad  devdndih  devatamuya  kartvam 
abrathran  dj-ilJiu  avradanta  vllild  j ud  gdh  djad  abhinad  brahmand  valam 
aguhat  tamo  vi  achakshayat  stah  | 4 (=■  Kir.  x.  13).  Aimueyam  avatam 
Brahmanatpatir  madhudharam  dbhi  yam  ojasd  'trinat  | tarn  era  vibve 
papire  tvardri&o  bahu  tukaih  titiekur  utsam  udrinam  | ....  8.  Ritajyena 
Jahiprena  Brahmanaspatir  yatra  vashfi  pra  tad  abnoti  dhanvand  | tasya 
tddhvlr  ithavo  ydbhir  asyati  nyichakshaso  dribaye  karnayonayah  | 

1.  “Do  thou  who  rulest  receive  this  our  offering  [of  praise] ; let  us 
worship  thee  with  this  new  and  grand  song ; as  thy  bountiful  friend 
among  us  celebrates  thee,  do  thou  also,  Bpihaspati,  fulfil  our  desire.  2. 
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Brahmanaspati,  who  by  bis  power  brought  low  the  things  which  should 
be  overthrown,  and  by  his  wrath  split  open  the  clouds,  has  also  cast 
down  the  things  which  were  unshaken,  ho  has  penetrated  the  mountain 
which  was  full  of  riches.  3.  This  was  an  exploit  fit  for  the  most 
godliko  of  the  gods  to  achieve ; firm  things  were  loosened,  and  strong 
things  yielded  to  him  ; he  drove  forth  the  cows,  by  prayer  he  split 
Yala,  he  chased  away  the  darkness,  and  revealed  the  sky.401  4.  All 
the  celestials  drank  of  the  stone-covered  fountain,  yielding  a sweet 
stream,  which  Brahmanaspati  split  open ; they  poured  out  together  an 

abundant  supply  of  water 8.  Wherever  Brahmanaspati  desires, 

thither  he  reaches  with  his  well-stringed,  swift-darting  bow.  Excel- 
lent are  his  arrows  wherewith  he  shoots ; they  aro  keen-eyed  to  behold 
men,  and  drawn  back  to  the  ear." 

iv.  50,  1.  Yai  taetambha  eahasd  vijmo  an  fan  Brihatpalit  trishad astho 
ravena  \ tam  pratndsah  j-ishayo  dldhyunuh  puro  vipr&h  dadhire  mandra- 
jihvam  | 4.  Bfihaepatih  prathamam  jdyamano  maho  jyotuhah  parame 
vyoman  \ eaptdeya*  tuvijdto  ravena  vi  laptaraimir  adhamat  tamdmex  | 
5.  Sa  sushfubhd  sa  jnkvatd  ganena  Valam  ruroja  phaligam  ravena  | Bri- 
haspatir  usriydh  havyatudah  kanikradad  vdvaialir  uddjat  | 6.  Eva  pitre 
vikadevdya  vpishne  yajnair  vidhema  namatd  havirbhih  | Bfibatpate  tu- 
prajdh  vlravanto  vayam  tydma  patayo  raylndm  | 7.  Sa  id  raja  pratijan- 
ydni  vikd  imhmena  tasthdv  abhi  vlryena  | Brihaepatifn  yah  tubhfitam 
bibharti  valguyati  r andate  pdrvabhdjam  | 

“ 1.  Contemplating  Bphaspati  with  the  pleasant  tongue,  who  occu- 
pies three  abodes,  and  by  his  power  and  his  voice  holds  apart  the  ends 

of  the  earth,  the  ancient  rishis  placed  him  in  their  front 4.40S 

Brihaspati,  when  first  born  from  the  great  light  in  the  highest  heaven, 
seven-faced,  mighty  in  nature,  seven-rayed,  blew  asunder  the  darkness 
with  his  voice.  5.  With  the  lauding,  hymning  band  he  by  his  voice 
broko  through  Vala,  the  cloud.  Brihaspati,  shouting,  drove  forth  the 
butter-yielding,  loudly-lowing  cows.  6.  Thus  let  us  worehip  the  vigorous 
father,  who  is  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  with  sacrifices,  and 
reverence,  and  oblations.  May  we,  Brihaspati,  have  abundant  off- 
spring, vigorous  sons,  and  be  lords  of  riches.  7.  That  king  who  moin- 

401  This  and  the  following  verse  are  translated  in  p.  73  of  the  article  of  Professor 
Roth,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  section. 

Verses  4 ff.  arc  translated  by  Professor  ltoth  in  pp.  79  L of  the  article  quoted 
St  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
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tains  Brihaspati  in  abundance,  who  praises  and  magnifies  him  as  (a 
deity)  entitled  to  the  first  distinction,  overcomes  all  hostile  powers  by 
his  force  and  valour.” 

x.  68,  6.  Yada  Valatya  plyato  jatum  bhed  Bpihatpatir  agnitapobhir 
arkaih  \ dadbhir  na  jihtd  parivithfam  udad  dtir  nidhin  akrinod  utri- 

ydnum  | 7 dndeva  bhiltcd  iakunatya  garbham  ud  utriy&h  parra- 

tatya  tmand  "jat  \ 8 (=  Nir.  x.  12).  Asndpinaddham  tnadhu  pary  apai- 
yad  malty  am  na  dine  uiani  kshiyantam  \ ni»h  (aj  jabhdra  chamatam  na 
triluhdd  Brihatpatir  viratena  vikfitya  | 9.  Soshdm  avindat  tah  nab  to 
Agnim  to  arkena  vi  babddhe  tamumsi  \ Brihaepatir  govaputho  Valasya 
nir  majjdnam  na  parxano  jabhdra  | 

“ When  Brihaspati  clove  with  fiery  gleams  the  defences  of  the  ma- 
lignant Vala,  as  the  tongue  devours  that  which  has  been  enveloped  by 
the  teeth,  he  revealed  tho  treasures  of  the  cows.  7.  ...  As  if  splitting 
open  eggs,  tho  productions  of  a bird,  he  by  his  own  power  drove  out 
the  cows  from  the  mountain.  8.  He  beheld  tho  sweet  liquid  en- 
veloped by  rock,  like  a fish  swimming  in  shallow  water ; Brihaspati 
brought  it  out,  like  a spoon  from  a tree,  having  cloven  (Vala)  with  his 
shout  9.  He  discovered  the  Hawn,  the  Sky,  Agni ; with  his  gleam 
he  chased  away  the  darkness ; Brihaspati  smote  forth,  as  it  were,  the 
marrow  from  the  joints  of  Vala,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a bull.” 

i.  40,  5.  Pra  nunam  Brahmanatpalir  mantram  vadati  ukthyam  \ yat- 
minn  Indro  Faruno  Mitro  Aryamd  devuh  okdmti  chakrire  | 6.  Tam  id 
tochema  r idatheshu  sambhucam  mantram  devah  anehatam  | “ 6.  Brah- 
mnnaspati  now  utters  a laudatory  hymn,  in  which  Indra,  Varuqa, 
Mitra,  the  gods,  have  taken  up  their  abode.  6.  This  spotless  hymn, 
bringing  good  fortune,  may  we,  o gods,  utter  on  the  festivals.” 

i.  190,  1.  Anarvunam  vrithabham  mandrajthvam  Brihatpatim  vardhaya 
navyam  arkaih  \ gdthdnyah  turucho  yatya  decuh  dsrinvanti  navamdnatya 
martdh  | 2.  Tam  pitviydh  upa  vdchah  tachante  targo  yo  na  devayatum 
atarji  | “1.  Magnify  Bpihaspati,  the  irresistible,  tho  vigorous,  the 
plcasant-tongucd,  who  ought  to  be  praised  with  hymns,  a shining 
leader  of  songs  to  whom  both  gods  and  men  listen  when  he  utters 

*•  In  the  dissertation  quoted  above,  p.  74,  Professor  Roth  remarks  on  these 
verses : “ The  thunder  is  his  (Brahmanaspati'a)  voice.  This  voice  of  thunder,  again, 
as  the  voice  of  the  superintendent  of  prayer,  is  by  a beautiful  transference  brought 
into  connection  with  the  prayer  which,  spokeD  on  earth,  finds,  as  it  were,  its  echo 
in  the  heights  of  heaven.” 
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praise.  2.  To  him  proceed  well-ordered  words,  like  a stream  of 
devout  men  which  has  been  set  in  motion.” 

v.  43,  12.  A xedhasam  nilaprithfham  Irihantam  Brihaspatim  tadane 
sudayadhvam  \ sudadyonim  dame  a dldkumsam  hiranyatarnam  arusham 
tapema  \ “ Seat  on  the  sacrificial  ground  the  wise,  the  dark-backed, 
the  mighty  Bfihaspati.  Let  ns  reverence  the  golden-hued  ruddy  god 
who  sits  on  our  hearth,  who  shines  in  our  house.” 
x.  98,  7.  Devasrutam  rrishtiranim  rariino  Brihatpaiir  vScham  asmai 
ayachhat  | “ Bpihaspati,  fulfilling  (hiB  desire),  gave  him  (Devapi)  a 
hymn  seeking  for  rain,  which  the  gods  heard.” 

(2)  Parentage  and  attributes  of  the  god. 

Brahmanaspati,  or  Brihaspati,  appears  to  be  described  in  vii.  97,  8, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  two  Worlds,  who  magnified  him  by  their  power 
(rferl  dexasya  rodasi  janitrl  Brihaspatim  xavridhatur  mahilvu );  whilst 
in  ii.  23,  17,  he  is  said  to  have  been  generated  by  Tvashtri  (see  above). 
Ho  is  called  a priest,  x.  141,  3 ( brahmiinam  eha  Brihaspatim );  is 
associated  with  the  Rikvans,  or  singers  (vii.  10,  4 ; x.  14,  3 ; compare 
x.  36,  5 ; x.  64,  4) ; is  denominated  an  Angirasa  (iv.  40,  1 ; vi.  73,  1 ; 
x.  47,  6) ; is  the  generator,  the  uttcrer,  the  lord,  the  inspirer,  of  prayer 
(ii.  23,  1,  2 ; i.  40,  6 ; x.  98,  7),  who  by  prayer  accomplishes  his  de- 
signs (ii.  24,  3),  and  mounting  the  shining  and  awful  chariot  of  the 
ceremonial,  proceeds  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  prayer  and  of  the  gods 
(ii.  23,  3 f.,  8).  He  is  the  guide,  patron,  and  protector  of  the  pious, 
who  are  saved  by  him  from  all  dangers  and  calamities  (ibid,  verses 
4 ff.) ; and  are  blessed  by  him  with  wealth  and  prosperity  (ibid.  9 f.). 
Ho  is  styled  the  father  of  the  gods,  ii.  26,  3 ( deiunum  pitaram ) ; is 
said  to  have  blown  forth  the  births  of  the  gods  like  a blacksmith  (see 
above,  p.  48) ; to  be  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  xisvadecya,  or 
xikadeca  (iii.  62,  4 ; iv.  50,  6);  bright,  iuchi  (iii.  62,  5 ; vii.  97,  7); 
pure,  htndhyu  (vii.  97,  7) ; omniform,  vikarfipa  (iii.  62,  6)  ; possessed 
of  all  desirable  things,  xikavura  (vii.  10,  4;  vii.  97,  4);  to  have  a 
hundred  wings,  ialapatra  (vii.  97,  7) ; to  carry  a golden  spear,  hiran- 
yavak  (ibid. ; compare  ii.  24,  8,  where  a bow  and  arrows  are  assigned 
to  him);  to  be  a devourer  of  enemies,  xritrakhuda  (x.  65,  10;  comp, 
vi.  73,  3)  ; a leader  of  armies  along  w'ith  Indra,  etc.,  Indrah  asam 
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netti  Brihaepatir  Dahl  inu  (x.  103,  8),  and  armed  with  an  iron  axe, 
which  Tvashtj-i  sharpens,  sist U nunam  parasum  svdyasaih  yena  vriiehdd 
etaio  -Bra  h man  a s pat  ih  (x.  53,  9)  ; clear-voiced,  iuchikranda  (vii.  97,  5) ; 
a prolonger  of  life,  pratantd  ’si  uyushah  (x.  100,  5);  a remover  of 
disease,  amlvahd  (i.  18,  2)  ; opulent,  recat,  caeuvit ; an  increaser  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  pushfivardhana  (i.  18,  2).  Plants  are  said 
to  spring  from  him,  yuh  oshadhih  ....  Brihaspatipraeutdh  (x.  97,  15, 
19).  He  is  said  in  one  place  to  be  conveyed  by  easy-going  ruddy  horses, 
tarn  sagmdso  arushdso  ahdh  Brihaspatim  sahavdho  rahanti  (vii.  97,  6). 

In  one  place  he  is  said  to  have  heard  the  cries  of  Trita,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  a well  and  was  calling  on  the  gods,  and  to  have 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  position,  i.  105,  17  ( Britah  kupe  acahito 
decun  karate  utaye  | tat  insruca  Brihaspatih  krinvann  amhxLrandd  uru). 

His  exploits  in  the  way  of  destroying  Yala,  and  carrying  off  the 
heavenly  kine,  or  releasing  the  imprisoned  waters  of  the  sky,  have 
been  sufficiently  explained,  in  the  quotation  I have  made  above  from 
Professor  Roth’s  Essay,  as  well  as  in  the  texts  which  have  been  trans- 
lated. He  is  further,  as  we  have  Been,  described  as  holding  asunder 
the  ends  of  the  earth  (iv.  50,  1). 

(3)  Whether  Brihaspati  and  Brahmanaspati  are  identifiable  with  Agni. 

Brahmanaspati  and  Brihaspati  are  regarded  as  names  of  Agni  by 
M.  Langlois,  in  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  vol.  i.  p.  249  (note  36), 
p.  254  (note  83),  p.  578  (note  1),  and  index,  vol.  iv.,  under  the 
words.*10  Professor  Wilson  also,  in  the  introduction  to  the  1st  vol. 
of  his  translation,  p.  xxxvii.,  writes  as  follows : “ Brahmanaspati, 
also,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  his  character  from  the  occasional 
stanzas  addressed  to  him,  seems  to  be  identifiable  with  Agni,  with  the 
additional  attribute  of  presiding  over  prayer.  The  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  this  divinity,  however,  are  not  very  distinctly  developed  in 
this  portion  of  the  Veda”  (see  also  the  notes  in  pp.  41,  111,  112). 
In  the  introduction  to  his  second  volume,  p.  ix.  however,  Professor 
Wilson  says  that,  os  described  in  the  2nd  ashtaka  of  the  B.V.,  Bj-ihas- 
pati,  “when  treated  of  separately,  is  identical  with  Indra,  by  his 
attributes  of  sending  rain  (p.  199)  and  wielding  the  thunderbolt  (p. 

*'°  M.  I.anglois  spells  Brihaspati,  VriUaspati. 
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284)  ; but  ho  is  hymned  indiscriminately  with  Brahman aspati,  who  is 
styled  the  lord  of  the  Gapas,  or  companies  of  divinities,  and  also,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  his  former  character,  chief  or  most  excellent  lord 
of  mantras  or  prayers  of  the  Vedas  (p.  262) ; he  also,  in  some  of  his 
attributes,  as  those  of  dividing  the  clouds,  and  sending  rain,  and  re- 
covering the  stolen  kine  (p.  268)  is  identical  with  Indra,  although  with 
some  inconsistency  he  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from,  although  associated 
with,  him  (p.  270) ; but  this  may  be  a misconception  of  the  scholiast, 
etc.”  Finally,  Professor  Muller  (Transl.  of  B..V.  i.  77)  states  his  opinion 
that  “Brahmanaspati  and  Byihaspati  are  both  varieties  of  Agni,  the 
priest  and  purohita  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  such  ho  is  invoked 
together  with  the  Maruts,  etc.,”  as  he  had  previously  remarked  that 
Agni  also  is.  The  verse  to  which  this  note  refere,  R.V.  i.  38,  13,  is 
as  follows : achha  vada  tana  gird  jaruyai  brahmanatpatim  agnim  mitram 
na  dariatam,  which  Professor  Muller  renders  thus:  “Speak  out  for 
ever  with  thy  voice  to  praise  the  lord  of  prayer,  Agni,  who  is  like  a 
friend,  the  bright  one.” 

This  identification,  in  the  strict  sense,  of  Brahmanaspati  with  Agni 
is  supported  by  some  texts,  but  opposed  to  others.  Of  the  former 
class  are  the  following : 

ii.  1,  3.  1\sam  Agnt  Indro  rruhabhah  tatdm  ati  tram  Vithnur  uruguyo 
namaiyah  \ tram  brahma  rayivid  brahmanaspati  | “Thou,  Agni,  art 
Indra,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  good ; thou  art  the  wide-striding  and 
adorable  Vishnu  ; thou,  o Brahmanaspati  (or  lord  of  prayer),  art  a 
priest  ( brahmd ),  the  possessor  of  wealth,  etc.”  Here,  although  Agni  is 
also  identified  with  Indra  and  Vishnu,  as  he  is  with  other  deities  in 
the  following  verses,  the  connection  between  him  and  Brahmanaspati 
is  shown  to  be  more  intimate  and  real  by  the  feet  that  both  the  latter 
word  and  Agni  are  in  the  vocative.  In  the  next  passage  also  Bphas- 
pati,  as  well  as  MatarUvan  may  be  regarded  as  an  epithet  of  Agni, 
iii.  26,  2.  Tam  iubhram  Agnim  avail  havumahi  vaikanaram  mutarii- 
tunam  nkthyam  | Brihaspatim  manusho  deratdtayi  vipram  hotdram 
atithim  raghtuhyadam  | “We  call  to  our  succour  the  bright  Agni,  the 
friend  of  all  mankind  ; Matarisvan,  who  is  worthy  to  be  hymned ; 
Brihaspati,  the  wise  invoker,  the  guest,  swiftly-moving,  that  he  may 
come  to  a man’s  worship  of  the  gods.” 

The  verse  above  quoted,  v.  43,  12,  is  also  alternatively  explained  of 
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Agni  by  Sayana  in  his  remarks  : athavd  it/ am  Agneyl  | brihatah  pari- 
rridhatya  karmanah  ttdml  iti  Brihatpatir  Agnir  uchyate  | tathd  riila- 
rarna-dhuma  - prith(hatva- mdana-tudana  - hiranyatarnahtidi - linyair  apy 
Agnir  eva  Brihatpatih  | “ Or,  Agni  is  the  subject  of  the  verse.  By 
Bfihaspati,  the  lord  of  the  grand  ceremonial,  Agni  is  denoted.  And, 
further,  it  is  also  shown  by  the  marks  of  having  a back  of  dark* 
coloured  smoke,  of  being  placed  on  the  sacrificial  ground,  of  having  a 
golden  hue,  etc.,  that  Brihaspati  is  Agni.”  And  in  ii.  2,  7,  Agni  is 
besought  to  make  Heaven  and  Earth  favourable  to  the  worshipper  by 
prayer,  brahnanH  ( pr&ehl  dydvdprithicX  brahmantt  kridhi).  Further, 
Agni  (see  above  pp.  199  f.),  as  well  as  Brahmanaspati  and  Brihaspati, 
is  called  a priest,  and  both  are  designated  as  Angiras,  or  Angirasa. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Brahmanaspati  or  Brihaspati  is  else- 
where distinguished  from  Agni.  Thus  in  x,  68,  9,  Brihaspati  is  said 
to  have  found  out  Ushas,  the  heaven,  and  Agni,  and  by  a hymn  to 
have  chased  away  the  darkness  (tab  ushdm  avindat  sah  stah  to  agnim 
to  arkena  vt  babudhe  tamunui).  In  vii.  10,  4,  Agni  is  asked  to  bring 
Brihaspati  along  with  Indra,  Budra,  Aditi,  etc.  In  the  following 
texts,  where  a number  of  different  gods  are  invoked  or  named  together, 
Agni  is  mentioned  separately  from  Brahmanaspati  or  Brihaspati,  iii. 
20,  5 ; iv.  40,  1 ; v.  51,  12  f.  ; vii.  41,  1 j vii.  44,  1 ; ix.  5,  11 ; 
x.  35,  11 ; x.  65,  1 ; x.  130,  4;  x.  141,  3. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

TAMA  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A FUTURE  LIFE. 

(1)  Reference  to  immortality  in  the  earlier  boolct  of  the  Rig-teda. 

It  is  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Rig-veda  that  wo  find 
the  most  distinct  and  prominent  references  to  a future  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  llibhus,  on  account  of  their  artistic  skill,  are  Baid,  in 
some  texts  in  the  earlier  books,  to  havo  been  promised,  and  to 
have  attained,  immortality  and  divine  honours  (see  above  p.  226, 
and  R.V.  iv.  35,  3,  where  it  is  said : atha  aila  Vdjdh  amritasya 
panthdih  ganam  derdnam  Ribharah  tuhasldh  \ “Then,  skilful  Yajas, 
Ribhus,  ye  proceeded  on  the  road  of  immortality,  to  the  assemblage 
of  the  gods;”  and  verso  8:  ye  devuto  ahhavata  sukfityd  iyendh  tea 
id  adhi  divi  nieheda  | te  ratnam  dhata  iavaso  napdtah  Sandhamanuh 
alhavata  amritdsah  | “ Ye  who  through  your  skill  have  become  gods, 
and  like  falcons  are  seated  in  the  sky,  do  ye,  children  of  strength,  give 
us  riches  ; ye,  o sons  of  Sudhanvan,  have  become  immortal.”).  This, 
however,  is  a special  case  of  deification,  and  would  not  prove  that 
ordinary  mortals  were  considered  to  survive  after  the  termination  of 
their  earthly  existence.  There  are,  however,  a few  other  passages 
which  must  be  understood  as  intimating  a belief  in  a future  state  of 
happiness.  Thus  Agni  is  said  in  i.  31,  7,  to  exalt  a mortal  to  immor- 
tality (team  tam  Agne  amritatre  uttame  martam  dadhdsi) ; and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  immortality  ( adabdho  gopuh  amritasya  rakehitd).  And  the 
same  power  is  ascribed  to  Soma  in  i.  91,  1 : lava  pranitl  pitaro  nah 
Indo  devethu  ratnam  abhajanta  dhiruh  | “ By  thy  guidance,  o Soma, 
our  sage  ancestors  have  obtained  riches  among  the  gods ; ” and  again, 
in  verse  1 8 : apydyamdno  amrituya  Soma  divi  Sravaihsi  uttamdni  dhishra  | 
“ Soma,  becoming  abundant  to  (produce)  immortality,  place  (for  us) 
excellent  treasures  in  the  sky.”"1  Some  other  passages  to  the  same 

111  Professor  Bcnfoy,  however,  translates  differently : “ take  possession  of  tho  highest 
renown  in  heaven." 
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effect  are  the  following:  i.  125,  5.  Ndhttya  prishfhe  adbi  tMfhati  srito 
yo  prindti  ta  ha  devethu  gacKhati  | 6.  Dabthindvatdm  id  imdni  chitrd 
dakthindvatdm  dim  surydsah  | dakshinuranto  amritam  hhajante  dakthina- 
tantah  pratirante  dyuh 411  | 44  5.  The  liberal  man  abides  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  sky ; he  goes  to  the  gods.  6.  These  brilliant  things  are 
the  portion  of  those  who  bestow  largesses ; there  are  suns  for  them  in 
heaven  ; they  attain  immortality  ; they  prolong  their  lives,  i.  154,  5. 
Tad  aeya  priyam  ahhi  pat  ho  asyum  naro  yatra  detayavo  madanti  \ 

vrukramatya  ta  hi  bandhur  itthd  Vithnoh  pade  parame  rnadhvah  utsah  | 
“ May  I attain  to  that  his  (Vishnu’s)  beloved  abode  where  mon  devoted 
to  the  gods  rejoice ; for  that  is  the  bond  of  the  wide-striding  god — a 
spring  of  honey  in  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishiju.”  i.  179,  6.  Ubhau 
t arndv  jrithir  ugrah  pupotha  satyuh  devethu  usisho  jagdma  | “ The 
glorious  rishi  practised  both  kinds 414 : he  realised  his  aspirations  among 
the  gods.”  In  v.  4,  10,  the  worshipper  prays  : prajabhir  Ague  amrit- 
r am  aiydm  | 44  May  I,  Agni,  with  my  offspring,  attain  immortality.”415 
In  v.  55,  4,  the  Maruts  are  besought  to  place  their  worshippers  in  tho 
condition  of  immortality  ( uto  atmun  amritatve  dadhutana).  v.  63,  2 : 
vpithfim  cam  radho  amritatvam  imahe  \ “ We  ask  of  you  twain  (Mitra 
and  Varuna)  rain,  wealth,  immortality.”  vii.  57,  6.  Daddta  no  amri- 
tasya  prajdyai  | which  Professor  Koth,  t.v.  praju,  explains : 44  add  us 

4,5  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  x.  107,  2 (wfihu  divi  dakthindvanto  mlhur  ye 
atetuldh  taka  te  suryena  \ hiranyaiah  amritatvam  hhajante  raeodah  soma  pro  tirante 
dyuh  | “ The  givers  of  largesses  abide  high  in  the  sky ; the  givers  of  horses  live  with 
the  san ; the  givers  of  gold  enjoy  immortality ; the  givers  of  raiment  prolong  their  lives.” 

40  The  same  word  which  is  hero  employed,  pdthae,  occurs  also  in  iii.  65,  10: 
J’ishnar  gopak  paramam  pati  pat  hah  priya  dhdmdni  aniritd  dadhdnah  | “Vishnu,  a 
protector,  guards  the  highest  abode,  occupying  tho  beloved,  imperishable  regions.” 
See  also  i.  162,  2 ; x.  70,  9,  10.  In  i.  163,  13,  the  horse  which  had  been  immo- 
lated is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  highest  abode,  to  the  gods  {apa  prvgat  paramam 
tadastham  arran  aehu  pitaram  mataram  cka  \ adya  damn  jushfatamo  hi  gamydk). 
In  ii.  23,  8,  mention  is  made  of  uttaram  tumnam  44  the  highest  hnppiness,”  and  in 
ii.  26,  6,  of  the  44  happiness  of  the  gods  ” (devaiutm  ttimne) ; but  it  docs  not  appear 
whether  heaven  is  meant.  In  i.  169,  2,  Heaven  and  Earth  seem  to  be  declared  to 
provide  large  immortality  for  their  offspring  ( uru  prajdyah  amritam). 

4.4  Sayana  explains  abhau  varnau  by  “pleasure  and  austerity”  kdmam  cka 
tapaJ  cha ). 

4.5  See,  however,  Saynna's  gloss  and  Wilson’s  note,  in  loco,  where  the  immortality 
referred  to  is  explained  as  immortality  through  offspring,  and  as  consisting  in  an  un- 
broken succession  of  descendants,  the  immortality  of  a mortal  ( amritatvam  eantaty- 
avichheda-lakehanam  \ " prajam  anu  prtydyate  tad  u te  martya  amritam " iti  hi 
irutih). 
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to  (the  number  of)  the  people  of  eternity,  i.e.  to  the  blessed.”  rii.  76, 
4.  Te  id  decdndm  sadhamndah  d satin  pitdcdnah  karayah  pdrvydsah  | 
“They  were  the  companions  of  the  gods, — those  ancient  righteous 
sages.”  viii.  58,  7.  TJd  yad  bradhnatya  vishfapam  griham  Indrai  eha 
gantahi  | madhvah  pltvd  sacherahi  trih  sapta  sakhyuh  pade  | “When  we 
two,  Indra  and  I,  go  to  the  region  of  the  sun,  to  our  home,  may  we, 
drinking  nectar,  seek  thrice  seven  in  the  realm  of  the  friend.”  Com- 
pare viii.  48,  3,  quoted  above  in  p.  90,  note : We  have  drunk  tho 
Soma;  we  have  become  immortal;  wo  have  entered  into  light;  we 
have  known  the  gods.” 

Vata  is  also  declared  to  have  a store  of  immortality  in  his  house  {te 
grihe  amritasya  nidhir  hitah).  But  this  verse  occurs  in  a late  hymn 
(the  186th)  of  the  tenth  Magdala.  In  the  same  Book,  x.  95,  18,  the 
promise  is  made  by  the  gods  to  Pururavas,  the  son  of  IJa,  that  though 
he  was  a mortal,  when  his  offspring  should  worship  them,  with  obla- 
tions, he  should  enjoy  happiness  in  Svarga,  heaven  (iti  tvd  devdh  ime 
uhur  Aila  yathem  etad  bhavasi  mrityubandhuh  | prajii  te  devun  havishd 
ynjati  svarge  u team  api  mddayuse). 


(2)  Reference s to  the  Fathere,  the  souk  of  departed  ancestors,  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Rig-teda. 

The  following  passages  appear  to  refer  to  the  souls  of  deceased  an- 
cestors conceived  of  as  still  existing  in  another  world  : 
i.  36,  18.  Agnind  Turvaiaih  Yadum  par  d vata  h Ugradevam  hav&mahe  | 
“Through  Agni  we  call  Turvasa,  Yadu,  and  Ugradeva  from  afar.” 
iii.  55,  2.  Mo  sha  no  atra  juhuranta  devdh  md  puree  Ague  pitarah  pad- 
ajnuh  I “ Let  not  the  gods  injure  us  here,  nor  our  early  Fathers  who 
know  the  realms.”  vi.  52,  4.  Avantu  mam  Ushaso  juyamdndh  acantu 
md  sindhaeah  pinvamdnuh  | acantu  md  parvatdso  dhruvaso  avantu  md 
pitaro  devahutau  | “ May  the  rising  Dawn,  the  swelling  rivers,  the  firm 
mountains,  protect  me ; may  the  Fathers  protect  me  in  my  invocation 
to  the  gods.”  vi.  75,  10.  Brahmandsah  pitarah  somydsah  five  no 
Bydcdprithivl  anehasd  | Pushd  nah  pdtu  duritud  pituvridhah  | “May 
the  Brahmans,  Fathers,  drinkers  of  Soma,  may  Heaven  and  Earth  be 
propitious  to  us.  May  Fushan,  the  promoter  of  sacred  rites,  preserve 
us  from  calamity.”  vii.  35,  12.  S'aih  nah  satyasya  patayo  bhacantu 
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iaw i no  arrantah  Sam  u tantu  gavah  \ saih  nah  ftibharah  sukritah  suhattuh 
tam  no  bhavantu  pitaro  haveshu  \ “ May  the  lords  of  truth  be  propitious 
to  us,  and  so  may  the  horses  and  kine ; may  the  skilful  Ribhus, 
dexterous  of  hand,  may  the  Fathers,  be  propitious  to  ns  in  our  invo- 
cations.” viii.  48,  13.  Team  Soma  pitribhih  samvidano  anu  dySva- 
prilhivi  6 tatantha  | “ Thou,  Soma,  in  concert  with  the  Fathers,  hast 
extended  the  Heaven  and  Earth.’’ 

I may  also  introduce  here  a few  detached  texts  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  ninth  and  tenth  books:  ix.  83,  3.  M&yavino  mamire  atya 
muyaya  nriehakshasah  pitaro  garbham  adadhuh  | " By  his  wondrous 
power,  the  skilful  have  formed,  the  Fathers,  beholders  of  men,  have 
deposited  the  germ.”  x.  68,  11.  Abhi  sySvam  na  kriianebhir  aitaih 
nakshatrebhih  pitaro  dyam  apithSan  | “The  Fathers  have  adorned  the 
sky  with  stars,  as  a bay  horse  is  decorated  with  pearls  (?).”  x.  88,  15. 
Dee  srut'i  asrinavam  pitrinam  aham  devSnam  uta  martyanam  | “ I have 
heard  of  two  paths  for  mortals,  that  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  of  the 
gods.”  *“  x.  107,  1.  Ifahi  jyotih  pitribhir  dattam  Sgat  \ “The  great 
light  given  by  the  Fathers  has  arrived.” 

In  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  and  in  the  Puragas,  the  Fathers 
(Pritjris)  are  represented  as  being  a distinct  order  of  beings  from  men, 
as  may  he  gathered  from  their  being  separately  created.  See  the  1st 
vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  23  f.,  37,  58,  79  f. 

(3)  Hymns  relating  to  Tama  and  the  Fathers. 

I now  come  to  the  passages  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  to  which 
I first  alluded : and,  owing  to  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I shall  first  quote  the  most  essential  parts 
of  them  at  length,  and  then  supply  a summary  of  tho  conclusions 
which  they  assert  or  involve. 

I shall  begin  with  the  brief  account  of  Yama’s  parentage  in  tho 
seventeenth  hymn,  already  quoted  above,  p.  227,  and  the  dialoguo 
betwixt  him  and  his  twin  sister  YamI,  in  the  tenth  hymn  of  the  tenth 
book. 

R.V.  x.  17,  1.  “Tvashtji  makes  a marriage  for  his  daughter.  (Hear- 
ing) this,  this  whole  world  assembles.  The  mother  of  Yarns,  becoming 

See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  434. 
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wedded,  the  wife  of  tho  great  Vivasvat,  disappeared.  2.  They  con- 
cealed the  immortal  (bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  similar 
form,  gave  her  to  Vivasvat.  And  she  bore  the  As  vine  when  that  hap- 
pened. Saragyu  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins.” <n 

The  following  hymn  contains  a dialogue  between  Yama  and  his  twin 
sister  YamI,  in  which,  according  to  Professor  Roth,  she  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  urging  a matrimonial  union  between  them  for  the  continua- 
tion of  tho  human  species,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  they 
appear  to  hare  been  regarded  as  the  earliest  pair.41*  In  verse  4,  they 
are  declared  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Gandharva  and  his  wife. 

R.V.  x.  10,  l.‘“  O chit  sakhuyam  sakhyu  vavpiiyum  tirah  puru  chid 
arnavam  jaganiun  | pilur  naputam  a dadhlta  vedhuh  adhi  kshami  prata- 
ram  dldhyunah  | 2.  Na  U takhu  sakhyam  tashji  etat  talahhmd  yad 
vishurupd  bhavuti  \ mahas  putriiso  aturasya  tirah  divo  dhartturah  urriyd 
pari  khyan  \ 3.  Usanti  gha  te  amritusah  etad  ckasya  chit  tyajatam  mart- 
yasya  | ni  te  mono  manati  dhuyi  acme  janyuh  patis  tanvam  d civicydh  | 
4.  Na  yat  puru  chakrima  kad  ha  nunam  pita  vadanto  anritaih  rapema  | 

m After  this  section  was  first  written  I received  Professor  Mai  Muller's  second 
series  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  The  learned  and  ingenious  author 
there  discusses  at  length  the  meaning  of  tho  myths  regarding  Vivasvat,  Saranyu,  and 
their  offspring  (pp.  481  ff.,  and  508  ff.).  Ho  understands  Vivasvat  to  represent  tho 
sky,  8aranyu  the  dawn,  Yama  originally  the  day,  and  Yarn!,  his  twin  sister,  tho 
night  (p.  509).  I shall  briefly  refer,  as  I proceed,  to  some  of  his  further  ciplana- 
tions,  leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  work  itself  for  fuller  information. 

4.8  Sec  Professor  Roth's  remarks  on  Yama  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  426,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 
“They  arc,”  he  says,  “ as  their  names  denote,  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  are  the 
first  human  pair,  tho  originators  of  the  race.  As  the  Hebrew  conception  closely 
connected  the  parents  of  mankind  by  making  the  woman  formed  from  a portion 
of  the  body  of  the  man,  so  by  the  Indian  tradition  they  arc  placed  in  tho  relation- 
ship of  twins.  This  thought  is  laid  by  the  hymn  in  question  in  the  mouth  of  Yarn! 
herself,  when  she  is  made  to  say : ‘ Even  in  the  womb  the  Creator  mado  us  for 
man  and  wife.’  " Professor  Muller,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (Lcct.,  2nd  ser.,  p.  610) : 

“ There  is  a curious  dialogue  between  her  (Yam!)  and  her  brother,  where  she  (tho 
night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day)  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  where  he  doclines 
her  offer,  ‘ because,’  as  he  says,  1 they  have  called  it  a sin  that  a brother  should  marry 
his  sister.'  ” Again,  p.  521,  “ There  is  not  a single  word  in  the  Veda  pointing  to 
Yuma  and  Yarn!  os  the  first  couple  of  mortals,  as  the  Indian  Adam  and  Eve. ...  If 
Y’ama  had  been  the  first  created  of  men,  surely  the  Vedic  poets,  in  speaking  of  him, 
could  not  have  passed  this  over  in  silence.”  8ec,  however,  the  passage  from  tho 
A.V.  xviii.  3,  13,  to  be  quoted  further  on. 

8.8  This  hymn  is  repeated  in  the  A.Y.  xviii.  1,  1 ff.  I am  indebted  to  Professor 
Aufiecht  for  some  improvements  in  my  translation. 
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Ganiharto  apsu  apyCi  cha  yothd  td  no  ndbhih  paramaih  jdmi  tan  nau  \ 5. 
Garbhe  nu  nau  janitd  dampatl  kar  detat  2'ca»h(d  tavitd  risvanipah  | 
nakir  atya  praminanti  vratdni  reda  nuo  atya  prithivl  uta  dyauh  \ 6. 
Ko  atya  reda  prathamatya  ahnah  half  Im  dadaria  kah  iha  pra  vochat  | 
Iriluw  Mitratya  Varunatya  dhdma  kad  « brarah  dhano  clchyd  nrln  \ 7. 
Yamatya  md  Yamytim  kdmah  dgan  tamdne  yonau  tahaityydya  \ jdyd 
ica  patye  tan  ram  ririchydm  vi  chid  vj-iheva 110  rathyd  iva  chakra  | 8.  Na 
tmhfhanU  na  hi  mishanti  ete  devandm  spasah  iha  ye  charanti  | (=Nir. 
v.  2)  anyena  mad  dhano  yuhi  tuyaih  tena  ri  triha  rathyd  ica  chakra  \ 9. 
Jtdtribhir  atmai  ahabhir  dakatyet  Siiryatya  chakthur  muhur  un  mimlydl  \ 
died  prithivyd  mithund  tabandhi  Yamlr  Yamatya  bibhpiydd  ajumi  | 10. 
(=-Nir.  iv.  20)  A glut  td  gachann  uttard  yugdni  yatra  jdmayah  krin- 
arann  ajumi  | upa  barbhrihi  vrishabhd ya  buhum  anyarn  ichhatva  tubhage 
patim  mat  | 11.  Kim  bhrdtd  asad  yad  andtham  bhavdti  kim  u evatd  yan 
Nirritir  nigachhdt  | kuma-mutd  bahu  etad  rapumi  taned  me  lancam 
tarn  piprigdhi  | 12.  Na  rai  u te  tancu  tanrani  tarn  paprichyum  pupam 
uhur  yah  tcatdram  nigachhdt  | anyena  mat  pramudafr  kalpayatva  na  te 
bhrdtd  tubhage  rathfi  etat  | 13.  (=Nir.  vi.  28)  Bato  bata  ati  Yama 
naira  te  mano  hridayam  cha  aviduma  \ anyd  kila  truth  kakthyd  ica 
yuktam  pari  ihvajdte  libujcva  vriktham 451  | 14.  ( = Nir.  xi.  34)  Anyam  u 
thu  team  Yami  anyah  u tvdm  pari  thcajdla  libujcva  vriktham  \ tatya 
tu  tram  manah  ichha  ta  td  taca  adha  krinuthva  tamcidam  eitbhadrdm  , 

[Yam!  says]  “ 0 that  I might  attract  a friend  to  friendly  acts.  May 
the  sage  (Yama?),  after  truversing  a vast  ocean,  receive  a grandson  to 
his  father,  and  look  far  forward  over  the  earth.**2  2.  (Yama.)  Thy 
friend  does  not  desire  this  intimacy  that  (his)  kinswoman  should 
become  (as)  an  alien.  The  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  great  Spirit,  the 
supporters  of  the  sfiy,  look  far  and  wide  around  (see  verse  8).  3. 

(Yuml.)  The  immortals  desire  this  of  thee,  (they  desire)  a descendant 
left  behind  by  the  one  sole  mortal.  Let  thy  soul  be  united  to 
mine.  As  a husband,  penetrate  the  body  of  (thy)  wife.  4.  (Yama.) 
Shall  we  (do)  now  what  we  have  never  dono  before  ? Shall  we  who 
(have  been)  speakers  of  righteousness,  utter  unrighteousness  ? Thu 

i2°  Compare  A.V.  vi.  90,  1 ; vi.  127,  3. 

U1  Compare  A.V.  vi.  8,  1. 

■*  123  This  verse  occurs  with  variations  in  the  Sama-vcda,  i.  340.  The  sense  of  it,  os 
vrcil  as  some  others,  is  obscure.  If  the  sage  (cedhas)  mean  Yama,  his  father  may  be 
Yivusvat,  or  the  Gandharva,  and  the  grandson  of  the  latter  may  be  the  son  whom  Yarn! 
was  desirous  to  bear  to  her  twin  brother  (Ynmn).  Compare  the  first  half  of  verse  3. 

19 
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Gandkarva  in  the  (aerial)  waters,  and  his  aqueous  wife  *** — such  is  our 
source,  BUch  is  our  high  relationship.  5.  (Yaml.)  The  divine  Tvashtyi, 
the  creator,  the  vivifier,  the  shaper  of  all  forms,  made  as  husband  and 
wife,  (while  we  were  yet)  in  the  womb.*54  No  one  can  infringe  his 
ordinances.  Earth  and  heaven  know  this  of  us.  6.  (Yama.)  Who 
knows  this  first  duy  ? Who  has  seen  it  ? Who  can  declare  it  ? Vast 
is  the  realm  of  Mitra  and  Varuna.  What  wilt  thou,  o wanton  woman, 
say  in  thy  thoughtlessness  (?)  to  men?  7.  (Yaml  ) The  desire  Of 
Yama  has  come  upon  me,  Yami,  to  lie  with  him  on  the  same  couch. 
Let  me,  as  a wife,  bare  my  body  to  my  husband.  Let  us  whirl  round 
like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  8.  (Yama.)  These  spies  of  the  gods 
who  range  throughout  this  world  stand  not  still,  neither  do  they  wink. 
Depart,  quickly,  wanton  woman,  with  some  other  man  than  me.  'Whirl 
round  with  him  like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  9.  (YamT.)  Though 
she  should  wait  upon  him  by  night  and  by  day,  still  the  eye  of  the  sun 
would  open  again.  Both  in  heaven  and  earth  twins  are  closely  united. 
Let  Yaml  treat  Yama  as  if  she  were  not  his  sister.  10.  (Yama.) 
Later  ages  shall  come  when  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  shall  do  what  is 
unbecoming  their  relation.  Spread  thy  arm  beneath  a male.  Desire, 
o fair  one,  another  husband  than  me.  11.  (Yaml.)  How  can  a 
man  be  a brother,  when  (a  woman)  is  left  without  a helper  ? 
And  what  is  a sister,  when  misery  (is  allowed  to)  come  upon  her? 
Overcome  by  desire,  I am  thus  importunate.  Unite  thy  body  with 
mino.  12.  (Yama.)  I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call 
him  a sinner  who  sexually  approaches  his  sister.  Seek  thy  gratifi- 
cation with  some  other  than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not 
this.*24  13.  (Yaml.)456  Thou  art  weak,  alas,  o Yama;  we  perceive  not 

923  Compare  Mailer’s  Lectures,  2nd.  series,  p.  483.  He  takes  Gandharva  for 
Vivasvat,  and  his  aqueous  wife  (Apya  Yoeka)  for  SaranyO,  in  accordance  with  Sflyaua. 

124  In  like  manner  Tvashtp  said,  A.V.  ri.  78,  8,  to  have  formed  a husband  and 
wife  for  each  other.  Sec  above,  p.  225  ; also  viii.  72,  8. 

m The  Atharva-veda  (xviii.  1,  13,  14)  expands  this  verse  into  two:  n a te  nathaih 
Yami  atrahum  aemi  na  te  tanuih  tanva  lam  papfichyam  ! anyena  mat  pramudah 
kalpayaera  na  te  ihrata  eubhage  vashti  flat  [ 14.  Na  rat  u te  tanuih  tanra  earn 
papfichyam  jtapam  akur  yah  evaearam  nigachhat  | aeamyad  etad  manaeo  hrido  me 
bhriith  evaeuh  e’ayanc  yat  iaylya  | “ I am  not  in  this  thy  helper,  o Yami ; I will  not 
unite  my  body  with  thine.  Seek  thy  gratification  with  somo  other  than  me.  Fair 
one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this.  I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call 
him  a sinner  who  sexually  approaches  his  sister.  This  is  abhorrent  to  my  soul  and 
heart,  that  I,  a brother,  should  lie  on  my  sister's  bed.” 

429  This  verse  ts  quoted  and  explained  in  Nirukta,  vi.  28. 
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any  soul  or  heart  in  thee.  Another  woman  shall  enlace  and  embrace 
thee  like  a girdle,  or  as  a creeping  plant  a tree.  14.  (Yama.)  Thou 
shalt  embrace  another  man,  o Yam!,  and  another  man  thee,  as  a creep- 
ing plant  a tree.  Bo  thou  desire  his  heart,  and  he  thine.  Make  then 
a fortunate  alliance.” <n 

The  next  hymn  I quote  is  addressed  to  Yama. 

R.V.  x.  14,  1 ( = A.V.  xviii.  1,  49.  Nir.  x.  20).  Pareyiedmeam  pra- 
vato  maliir  anu  bahubhyah  panthdm  anupaepaiulnam  | Yahaevatam  sanga- 
manaihjandndm  Yamarh  rdjdnafk  havishd  duvaeya  \ [A.V.  xviii.  3,  13. 
Yo  mamdra  prathamo  martyundih  yah  preydya  prathamo  lokam  etam  | 
Yaivasraiam  tango  manam  jandndm  Yamam  rujdnam  haeithd  eapar- 
yata ] *"  | 2.  Yamo  no  gutum  prathamo  viceda  naiehd  gavyutir  apabhar- 
tarai  u | yatra  nah  piirve  pitarah  pareyur  end  jajnundh  patkyuh  anu 
ttdh  | 3.  Mdtall  Karyair  Yamo  Angirobhir  Bfihatpatir  Rikeabhir 
caeriditunah  \ Ydmi  cha  decah  varridhur  ye  eha  devdh  tvdhd  anye  tea- 
dhayd  anye  madanti  \ 4.  Imam  Yama  pratlaram  a hi  tida  Angirobhih 
pitribhih  samvidunah  | a ted  mantra h kavi-iaetuh  vahantu  end  rdjan 
haeishd  mddayaeva  | 5.  Angirobhir  dgahi  yajniyebhir  Yama  Yairupair 
iha  mddayaeva  \ Vivaevantaih  huve  yah  pita  te  aemin  yajne  barhithi  d 
niehadya  | 6.  Angiraso  naif  pitaro  Navagedh  Atharvdno  Bhrigacah  eom- 
ydeah  | teeham  eayam  eumatau  yajniydndm  api  bhadre  taumanate  eydma  | 

7.  Prehi prehi  pathibhih  purvyebhir  yatra  naif  piirve  pitarah  pareyulf  \ 
ubhd  rdjdna  evadhayd  madantd  Yamam  pasydsi  Yarunam  cha  devam  | 

8.  Sangachhatva  pitribhih  tain  Yamena  ieh/dpdrttena  parame  vyoman  | 
hitcdya  aeadyam  punar  astam  ehi  tangachhasva  taned  suvarchdli  | 9. 
Apela  vita  vi  eha  earpatdto  aemai  etam  pitaro  lokam  akran  | ahobhir 
adbhir  aktubhir  eyaktam  Yamo  daddti  avaednam  aemai  | 10.  Ati  draea 
Sdrameyau  hdnau  chaturakshau  iabalau  tadhund  pathd  | at  ha  pitrin 
eucidatrdn  upehi  Yamena  ye  tadhamddam  madanti  | 11.  You  te  hdnau 
Yama  rakehitdrau  chaturakehau  pathirakshi  nrichakshaeau  | tdbhyum 

‘n  It  appears  from  Professor  Aufrecht’s  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Sanskrit  MS8. 
p.  82,  that  the  Naraainha  Parana,  i.  13,  contains  a dialogue  between  Tama  and 
Tami ; hut  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  looked  at  the  passage,  that  the 
conversation  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  same  subject  as  that  in  the  hymn  before  us. 

««  Compare  A.V.  ri.  28,  3 : Yah  prathamah  pravataih  atatdda  bahubhyah  pan- 
tham  anupatpaianah  | yo  atya  lit  dvipado  yai  chattuhpadae  taemai  Yambya  name 
aitu  mrityave  ] “Reverence  to  that  Tama,  to  Death,  who  first  reached  the  rives, 
spying  out  a path  for  many,  who  is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures," 
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tnam  pari  dehi  rdjan  svasti  cha  amai  anamham  cha  dhchi  | 12r  Urdnat&v 
atutripd  udumbalau  Yamatya  dutau  charato  janun  anu  \ tdv  atmabhyam 
dri&ayo  turydya  punar  datum  atum  adyeha  lhadram  | 13.  Yamtlya 
tomam  tunuta  Yamdya  juhuta  hacih  | Yamaih  ha  yajno  gachhati  agni- 
duto  aranlcpitah  | 14.  Yamdya  ghritavad  havir  juhota  pra  cha  lishfhata  | 
ta  no  dnethu  d yamad  dlrgham  dyuh  pra  jivast  | 15.  Yamdya  madhu- 
mattamam  rdjne  haryaih  juhotana  | idam  namah  puhilhyah  purtajebhyah 
purvebhyah  pathikridbhyah  \ 

44  Worship  with  an  oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Yivasvat,  tho  as- 
sembler of  men,  who  departed  to  the  mighty  streams,429  and  spied  out 
the  road  for  many.  [Compare  Atharva-veda,  xviii.  3,  13:  4 Rever- 
ence ye  with  an  oblation  Yama,  the  son  of  Yivasvat,  the  assembler  of 
men,  who  was  the  first  of  men  that  died,  and  the  first  that  departed  to 
this  (celestial)  world.’]  2.  Yama  was  tho  first  who  found  for  us  the 
Way.  This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us.  Those  who  are  now 
born  (follow)  by  their  own  paths  to  the  place  whither  our  ancient 
fathers  have  departed.  3.  Mittal!  magnified  by  the  Kavyoa,  Yama  by 
the  Angirases,  and  Byihaspati  by  the  Rikvans — both  those  whom  the 
gods  magnified,  and  those  who  (magnified)  the  gods — of  these  some 
are  gladdened  by  Svaha,  and  others  by  Svadha.  4.  Place  thyself, 
Yama,  on  this  sacrificial  seat,  in  concert  with  the  Angirases  and 
Fathers.  Let  the  texts  recited  by  the  sages  bring  thee  hither.  Delight 
thyself,  o king,  with  this  oblation.  4.  Come  with  the  adorable  An- 
girases ; delight  thyself  here,  Yama,  with  the  children  of  Virupa.499 
Seated  on  the  grass  at  this  sacrifice,  I invoke  Vivasvat,  who  io  thy 
father.  6.  (Nir.  xi.  19.)  May  we  enjoy  the  good  will  and  gracious 


4,9  This  is  the  rendering  of  tho  words  pravato  mahlr  anu,  adopted  by  Roth  in  his 
Illustrations  of  tho  Nirukta,  p.  138.  In  support  of  this  sense  of  mighty  (celestial) 
waters,  he  refers  to  R.V.  ix.  113,  8 (which  I shall  quote  further  on),  and  to  verso  9 
of  this  hymn.  In  his  article  on  the  story  of  Jemshld,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  iv.  426,  he  had  translated  the  words,  “from  the  deep  to  the  heights;" 
and  Dr.  Haug,  in  his  “ Essays  on  the  8acrcd  Language,  etc.,  of  the  Parsecs,”  p.  234, 
similarly  renders,  “ from  the  depths  to  the  heights.”  In  the  Atharva-veda,  xviii.  4, 7, 
however,  where  the  same  words  occur,  ttrthaia  taranti  pravato  mahlr  iti  yqjhakfitah 
tukrito  ytna  yaitli  (“They  cross  by  fords  the  great  rivers,  [by  tho  road]  which  tho 
virtuous  offerers  of  sacrifice  pass,’’)  they  seem  more  likely  to  mean  the  mighty  streams. 
Compare  Professor  M tiller's  Lectures,  ii.  615. 

00  Virupa  is  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  45,  3 ; viii.  C4,  6 ; and  the  Virupas  in  iii.  63, 
C,  and  x.  62,  6 f.  See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  246  and  note. 
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benevolence  of  those  adorable  beings,  tho  Angirases,  our  Fathers,  tho 
Navagvas,  the  Atharvans,  the  Bhyigus,  offerers  of  soma.  7.  Depart 
thou,"1  depart  by  the  ancient  paths  (to  the  place)  .whither  our  early 
fathers  have  departed.  (There)  shalt  thou  see  the  two  kings,  Ynma  and 
the  god  Varuna,  exhilarated  by  the  oblation  ( tcadhu ),  (or,  exulting  in 
independent  power).  8.  Meet  with  tho  Fathers,  meet  with  Yamn,433 
meet  with  the  [recompense  ofj  the  sacrifices  thou  hast  offered03  in 
the  highest  heaven.  Throwing  off  all  imperfection  again  go  to  thy 
home.  434  Become  united  to  a body,  and  clothed  in  a shining 

o'  The  following  verses  (as  appears  from  Professor  Muller's  Essay  on  tho  funeral 
rites  of  the  Brahmans,  Jonraal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  for  1855,  p.  xi.)  are 
addressed  at  fhncrals  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  while  their  bodies  are  being  con- 
sumed on  the  funeral  pile. 

ta  The  AY.  xviii.  2,  21  is  as  follows:  21.  Heayami  le  manasa  mamk  ikeman 
grikan  upa  jtyuskanah  ehi  j tain  gachkatea  pitpxbhih  tain  yamcita  tyonat  tea  eatak 
upa  vantu  tagmak  \ 22.  Ut  tea  vahantu  ifaruto  udaeahak  udaprutah  | ajena  krin- 
eantu  iitam  earshenokshantu  bat  iti  | 23.  Ud  akeam  ayur  ayutke  kratve  dakthdya 
/bate  | lean  gaehhatu  ta  mano  a dka  pitrin  upa  draea  \ “With  my  soul  I call  thy 
soul ; come  with  delight  to  theso  abodes ; meet  with  the  Fathers,  meet  with  Yama  ; 
may  delightful,  pleasant  breezes  blow  upon  thee.  22.  May  tho  water-bringing, 
water-shedding  Marnts  bear  thee  upward,  and  creating  coolness  by  their  motion, 

sprinkle  thee  with  rain.  23 May  thy  soul  go  to  its  own  (kindred),  and  hasten 

to  the  Fathers.” 

,a  The  phrase  ith\apurta  is  explained  by  Dr.  Haug  (Ait.  Br.  ii.  p.  474,  note). 
Jskta,  he  says,  means  “what  is  sacrificed,"  and  apurtta,  “filled  up  to.”  “ For  all 
sacrifices  go  up  to  heaven,  and  are  stored  up  there  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
sacrifices  on  his  arrival  in  heaven.”  The  words  boforo  us  will  therefore  mean  “rejoin 
thy  sacrifices  which  were  storcd.up.”  The  Atharva-vcda,  xviii.  2,  20,  expresses  the 
sentiment  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Haug  in  these  words:  teadkah  y hi  ckakpiske 
/learnt  tat  te  tantu  madhuschutah  | “ May  the  oblations  which  thou  offeredst  whilo 
alive  (now)  drop  thee  honey.”  And  in  A.V.  xi.  1,  36,  it  is  said:  etaik  tukritair 
anu  gachema  yajnam  mice  tuhf  bantam  adhi  sap  tar  at  man  | “With  these  good  deeds 
may  we  follow  the  sacrifice  which  abides  in  the  heaven  with  seven  rays.”  Compare 
AY.  vi.  122,  4 : yajnam  yantam  manasa  bpikantam  anvttrokami  tapata  taynnik  | 
vpakutak  Agnt  jaratak  paraitat  tpitiye  Make  tadkamadham  madema  \ “ With  my 
soul  I ascend  after  the  great  sacrifice  as  it  goes,  dwelling  together  with  my  austere- 
fervour;  may  we,  Agni,  invited,  enjoy  a festival  in  the  third  heaven  beyond  (tho 
reach  of)  decay.”  And  A.V.  vi.  123,  2 : aneaganta  yajamanah  seasti  iikfipurtam 
tma  krinutavir  atmai  \ 4.  8a  paekami  ta  daddmi  ta  yaje  ta  dattnd  me  yuskam  | 5. 
Viddki  purtaiya  no  rajan  ta  deea  tumana  bhaea  | 2.  “ The  sacrificer  will  follow  in 
peace  ; show  him  what  he  has  offered.  4.  I cook,  I give,  I offer  oblations ; may  I 
not  be  separated  from  what  I have  given.  6.  0 king,  recognise  what  we  have  be- 
stowed ; be  gracious.”  Compare  AY.  iii.  29,  1. 

434  Mlillcr  (in  tho  Essay  just  referred  to,  p.  xiv.)  translates  this  verse  thus : “ Leave 
evil  there,  then  return  home,  and  take  a form,”  etc.  This  rendering  appears  to  make 
the  departed  return  to  this  world  to  resume  his  body,  though  in  a glorified  state, 
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form.458  9.  Go  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye  from  hence.458  The  Fathers 

have  made  for  him  this  place.  Tama  gives  him  an  abode 451  dis- 

tinguished by  days,  and  waters,  and  lights.  10.  By  an  auspicious 
path  do  thou  hasten  past  the  two  four-eyed  brindled  dogs,  the 
offspring  of  SararnS.  Then  approach  the  benevolent  Fathers  who 
dwell  in  festivity  with  Yama  (compare  A.V.  xviii.  4,  10).  11.  In- 

trust him,458  o Tama,  to  thy  two  four-eyed,  road-guarding,  man- 
observing  watch-dogs;  and  bestow  on  him  prosperity  and  health.  12. 
The  two  brown  messengers  of  Yama,  broad  of  nostril  and  insatiable, 
wander  about  among  men.45*  May  they  give  us  again  to-day  the  auspi- 
cious breath  of  life,  that  we  may  behold  the  sun.  13.  Four  out  the 

soma  to  Yama,  offer  him  an  oblation.  To  Yama  the  sacrifice  pro- 

ceeds when  heralded  by  Agui  and  prepared.  14.  Offer  to  Yama  an 
oblation  with  butter,  and  be  active.  May  he  grant  us  to  live  a long 

which  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  a good  sense.  Roth,  on  the  other  hand  (in  Journ. 
Germ.  Or.  Society,  iv.  428),  connects  the  word  pariah  with  what  precedes,  and  renders 
the  verse  thus : “ Enter  thy  home,  laying  down  again  all  imperfection,”  etc. 

455  The  A.Y.  xviii.  2,  24,  says : ma  te  mano  mn  'tor  ma  'ngnnam  ma  ratatya  te  | 
ma  te  hdeta  tanvah  kinchaneha  | 25.  Ma  tea  vrikthah  earn  bddhiehta  ma  devi  prilhttt 
mo  A ? | lokam  pitpithu  cited  edhatca  Yamarajatu  | 26.  Yat  te  any  am  atihitam  para- 
chair  apdnah  prana  yah  u rate  paretah  \ tat  te  eangatya  pitarah  eanrddh  ghatad 
ghatam  punar  a cedayantu  | “ Let  not  thy  soal  nor  anything  of  thy  spirit  (a**),  or 
of  thy  members,  or  of  thy  substance,  or  of  thy  body,  disappear.  25.  Let  no  tree  vex 
thee,  nor  the  great  divine  earth.  Having  found  an  abode  among  the  Fathers,  flourish 
among  the  subjects  of  Yama.  26.  Whatever  member  of  thine  has  been  removed  afar, 
or  breath  of  thine  has  departed  in  the  wind,  may  the  combined  Fathers  reunite  them 
all  with  thee.” 

454  These  words,  according  to  Professor  Miiller,  are  addressed  to  evil  spirits. 

4,7  Avatanan.  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  37,  where  Yama  is  said  to  recognise  thoee 
who  are  his  own : dadami  atmai  aaatanam  t tad  yah  eeha  agad  mama  dud  ahhud 
iha  | Yamai  ehikitvan  prati  etad  aha  mamaitha  rage  upa  tieh(hatdm  iha  | “ I give 
this  abode  to  this  man  who  has  come  hither,  if  he  is  mine.  Yama,  perceiving,  says 
again,  1 He  is  mine,  let  him  come  hither  to  prosperity.'  ” 

438  See  Roth,  Journal  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  428,  at  the  foot,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  pari  dehi,  s.v.  da  (see  also  x.  16,  2 ; and  A.V.  viii.  2,  20,  22).  Miiller, 
on  the  other  hand  (p.  xiv.),  translates  : “Surround  him,  Yama,  protecting  him  from 
the  dogs,”  eto. 

454  The  two  dogs  of  Yama  are  also  mentioned  in  A V.  viii.  1,  9,  where  one  of  them 
is  said  to  be  black  (dyama)  and  the  other  spotted  ( dahala ).  In  A.V.  viii.  2,  11,  the 
messengers  of  Yama,  who  wander  among  men,  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  without 
being  described  as  dogs  ( Yaicatvatena  prahitan  Yama-dutaihe  charato  'pa  tedhami 
tarvan).  In  A.V.  v.  30,  6,  they  arc  spoken  of  os  two  i dutau  Yamatya  md  nugdh 
adht  juapura  ihi  | “ Do  not  follow  Yama's  two  messengers ; come  to  the  cities  of  the 
living.’’  In  A.V.  viii.  8, 10  f.  also  the  messengers  of  Death  and  Yama  are  mentioned. 
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life  among  the  gods.  15.  Offer  a most  honied  oblation  to  king  Yama. 
Let  this  salutation  (be  presented)  to  the  earliest-born,  the  ancient 
rishis,  who  made  for  us  a path.” 

Hymn  15  of  the  same  Mandala  is  addressed  to  the  Fathers,  or 
departed  ancestors,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  conceived  to  be 
living  in  a state  of  blessedness  in  the  other  world,  though  in  soni) 
places,  as  we  shall  see,  some  of  them  are  conceived  to  have  other  abode!. 
I will  quote  some  verses  from  it,  which  will  show  still  further  their 
enjoyments,  powers,  and  prerogatives : — 

x.  15,  1.  Ud  i ratuin  atari  ut  pardtah  ud  madhyamdh  pitarah  torn- 
yatah  \ atuih  ye  lyur  arrikdh  ritajnde  te  no  avantu  pitaro  harethu  | 2. 
Idam  pitribhyo  namo  astu  adya  ye  purvdto  ye  upardtah  lyuh  | ye 
purthive  rajati  u niehattuh  ye  vd  ndnam  surrijandtu  vikt.hu,  | ....  5. 
Upahutdh  pitarah  tomydto  barhithyethu  nidhishu  priyethu  \ te  d gamantu 
te  iha  irueantu  adhi  brurantu  te  avantu  aemdn  | 6.  Achya  junu  dak- 
ihinato  nishadya  imam  yajnam  abhi  grinita  rises  ] mu  himsishfa  pitarah 
luna  chin  no  yad  vah  Ogah  puruehatd  kardma  | 7.  Atlndto  arunindin 
upasthe  rayiih  dhatta  ddstuhe  martydya  | putrebhyah  pilarat  tasya 
vatvah  pra  yachhata  te  ihorjain  dadhuta  | 8.  Ye  nah  pilrve  pitarah 
tomyato  anuhire  tomapltham  vatithfhuh  \ lebhir  Yarnah  samraruno 
havinuhi  uiann  uiadbhih  pratilcumam  attu  | ....  10.  Ye  tatydso  hati- 
rado  havishpdh  Indrena  devaih  tarathaiii  dadhunuh  | d Agne  ydhi  sahat- 
ram  devavandaih  paraih  purvaih  pitj-ibhir  gharmasadbhih  | 11.  Agni- 
thvdttuh  pitarah  d iha  gachhata  tadah  tadah  ildata  tupranltayah  | atta 
havimehi  prayatdni  barhiehi  atha  rayiih  tarvaviram  dadhatana  | . . . . 13. 
Ye  cheha  pitaro  ye  cha  neha  ydihi  cha  ridma  yuiiii  cha  na  pratidma  | 
team  vettha  yati  te  jutavedah  tvadhdbhir  yajnam  tukfitam  Juthatca  | 14. 
Ye  ognidagdhah  ye  anagnidagdhah  madhye  dicah  tcadhayu  mudayante  | 
tebhih  tvardl  atunUim  el  din  yathucaiaih  tanvaih  kalpayatva  ) 

”1  (— V.  S.  19,  49;  Nir.  11,  18).  Let  the  lower,  the  upper,  and 
the  middle  Fathers,  the  offerers  of  soma,  arise.  May  these  Fathers, 
innocuous,  and  versed  in  righteousness,  who  have  attained  to  (higher) 
life  (o»u)  440  protect  us  in  the  invocations.  2 (=»V.  S.  19,  68).  Let  this 
reverence  be  to-day  paid  to  the  Fathers  who  departed  first,  and  who 
(departed)  lust,  who  are  situated  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,441  or  who  are 

*"  Compare  the  word  aiura,  “ Spirit,’’  and  aeunlti,  in  verse  14,  below. 

411  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  49 : Ye  nah  pitu/f  pitaro  ye  pitamahdh  ye  dn'rijiw  uru 
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now  among  the  powerful  races  (tho  gods) 5 (=Y.  S.  19,  57). 

Invited  to  these  favourite  oblations  placed  on  tho  grass,  may  the 
Fathers,  the  offerers  of  soma,  come  ; may  they  hear  us,  may  they 
intercede  for  us,  and  preserve  us.  6 (*=V.  S.  19,  62).  Bending  tho 
knee,  and  sitting  to  the  south,  do  ye  all  accept  this  sacrifice.  Do  us  no 
injury,  o Fathers,  on  account  of  any  offence  which  we,  after  tho 
manner  of  men,  may  commit  against  you.  7 (*=V.  S.  19,  63)  Sitting 
upon  the  ruddy  [woollen  coverlets],  bestow  wealth  on  the  mortal  who 
worships  you.  Fathers,  bestow  this  wealth  upon  your  sons,  and  now 
grant  them  sustenance.  8 (=Y.  8.  19,  51).  May  Yama  feast  accord- 
ing to  his  desire  on  the  oblations,  eager,  and  sharing  his  gratification 
with  the  eager  Vasishthas,  our  ancient  ancestors,  who  presented  tho 
soma  libation.  10.  Come,  Agni,  with  a thousund  of  those  exalted 
ancient  Fathers,  adorers  of  tho  gods,  sitters  at  tho  fire,  who  aro  true, 
who  are  eaters  and  drinkers  of  oblations,  and  who  are  received  into 
the  same  chariot  with  Indra  and  the  gods.  11  ( = Y.  S.  19,  59). 
Come  hither,  ye  Agnishvatta  Fathers ; occupy  each  a seat,  ye  wise 
directors ; eat  the  oblations  which  have  been  arranged  on  the  grass, 
and  then  bestow  wealth  on  us,  with  all  our  offspring  *“....  13. 
Thou  knowest,  o Jatavedas,  how  many  those  Fathers  are  who  ore  hero 
and  who  are  not  here,  those  whom  we  know  and  do  not  know ; accept 


antarikekam  \ ye  akthiyanii  ppithivlm  uta  dyaih  lekkyak pitpibkyo  namaea  vidhema  J 
“ Let  os  worship  with  reverence  those  Father*  who  are  the  fathers,  and  those  who 
are  the  grandfathers,  of  our  father ; those  who  have  entered  into  the  atmosphere,  or 
who  inhabit  the  earth  or  the  sky."  See  also  A.V.  xviii.  3,  69. 

415  According  to  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  28,  evil  spirits  sometimes  come  along  with  the 
Fathers:  ye  datyam  pitpieku  praviskfak  jndtimukkdk  akutadae  eharanti  \ parSpuro 
nipuro  ye  bharanti  Aynir  tan  aemat  pra  dhamati  yajnnt  | “ May  Agni  blow  away 
from  this  sacrifice  those  Dasyus  who  have  no  share  in  the  oblations,  whether  they 
wear  gross  or  subtile  bodies,  who  come,  entering  among  the  Fathers,  with  the  faces  of 
friends."  Compare  V.  S.  ii.  30,  and  commentary. 

441  Compare  A.V.  vi.  41,  3:  tna  no  kkeiskur  pighayo  daivykh  ye  tanupnk  ye  nag 
tanvas  ianujak  \ amartyak  mart  yd  n abhi  nak  saekadkram  dyur  dkatla  prataram 
jlvate  nak  | “ Let  not  the  divine  rishis,  who  are  the  protectors  of  our  bodies,  forsake 
ns.  Do  ye  who  ore  immortal  visit  us  who  arc  mortals ; put  into  us  vitality  that  we 
may  live  longer."  A.V.  viii.  8,  16 : Gandharvdpearaeah  tarpon  dev  an  punyajaniin 
pitpln  | dpithfin  adpiekfan  ilkniimi  yatha  etnkm  amuih  hattan  | “ I incite  tho  Gand- 
barvas,  Apsarases,  serpents,  gods,  those  holy  men  tho  Fathers,  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen, that  they  may  destroy  this  army."  According  to  the  Mahiibharata,  SabbTi par- 
van,  461,  there  are  seven  tronps'of  Pitfis  or  Fathers,  four  embodied  ( murttimantak ) 
and  three  bodiless  [aiarlrinah). 
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tho  sacrifice  'well  offered  with  the  oblations.  14  (=V.  S.  19,  60).  Do 
thou,  o self-resplendent  god**4  — along  with  those  (Fathers)  who, 
whether  they  have  undergone  cremation  or  not,  are  gladdened  by  our 
oblation — grant  ns  this  (higher)  vitality  ( atuntti),u>  and  a body  ac- 
cording to  our  desire.” 

A funeral  hymn  addressed  to  Agni  (x.  16)  also  contains  some 
verses  which  illustrate  the  views  of  the  writer  regarding  a future  life : 

x.  16,  1.  Mu  enam  Agne  t'i  daho  md  ’bhi  ioeho  ma  ’ey  a tvacham 
chikthipo  mu  iartram  | yada  kritaiii  kpinavo  Julavedo  athem  enam  pra 
hinutdt  pxtpibhyah  | 2.  Spitam  yada  karati  Jutavedo  athem  enam  pari 
dattdt  pitribhyah  \ yada  gachhdti  aeunitim  etdm  at  ha  devdndm  vasanlr 
bhavuti  | 3.  Siiryam  chakehur  gachhatu  rut  am  atmd  dyuih  cha  gaehha  pri- 
thivim  cha  dharmand  \ apo  vd  gaehha  yadi  tatra  te  hitam  oihadhithu  prati 
iishfha  (arlraih  | 4.  Ajo  bhagas  tapeud  lam  tapaara  tain  te  iochis  tapatu 
tarn  te  archih  | yds  te  iivut  tanvo  Jutacedae  tdbhir  vahatnam  tukritum  u 
lokam  | 5.  Ava  arija  punar  agne  piiribhyo  yat  te  dhutas  eharati  eiadha- 
bhih  | ayur  vasdnaht  upa  vetu  kethah  eangachhatdm  tanvu  Jatavedah  | 6. 
Tat  te  kriehnah  kakunah  atutoda  pipilah  earpah  uta  vd  kvupadah  | A gnu 
tad  vikvam  agadam  krinolu  Somas  cha  yo  brdhmanan  dviveka  | 

44  1.  Do  not,  Agni,  burn  up  or  consume  him  (the  deceased) ; do  not 


444  As  Agni  is  addressed  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  it  might  have  becri  supposed 
that  he  is  referred  to  in  this  epithet  of  self-resplendent  ( svaraf ),  or  sovereign  rater, 
especially  as  the  same  function  is  assigned  to  him  in  x.  16,  5,  as  is  assigned  to  the 
deity  addressed  in  this  verse.  But  the  commentator  on  the  Vfijasaneyi  Sanhita,  19, 
60  (where  the  verse  occurs,  with  most  of  tho  others  in  this  hymn,  though  not  in  the 
same  order},  understands  it  of  Yarns ; as  does  also  Professor  Roth  (see  s.v.  atunili) 
in  the  passage  of  the  A.V.,  where  it  occurs  along  with  atumti.  See  neit  note. 

444  This  word  also  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of  tho  next,  the  16th  hymn.  In  R.V. 
X.  69,  6,  6,  it  appears  to  be  employed  as  the  personification  of  a god  or  goddess. 
Professor  Muller,  Journ.  R.A.8.  vol.  ii.  (1866),  p.  460,  note  2,  however,  considers 
that  “ there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Asuntti  is  a female  deity."  “ It  may  bo  a name 
for  Yama,  as  Professor  Roth  snpposes ; but  it  may  also  bo  a simple  invocation,  one  of  tho 
many  names  of  the  deity.”  Ho  himself  rendors  it 11  guide  of  life,”  ibid.  In  A.V.  xviii. 
3,  69,  it  is  joined  with  ecaraf  : ye  nah  pituh  pitaro  ye  pitamahah  ye  aeivieur  uru  an - 
earikefutm  [ tebhyah  evarad  aeunltir  no  adya  yathdvaiam  tanvah  kalpaydti  | u May 
the  monarch  (or  self-resplendent  being)  who  bestows  vitality  fashion  for  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  our  father,  who  have  entered  the  wide  atmosphere,  and  for  us  to- 
day, bodies  according  to  our  desire." 

444  According  to  Professor  Muller  (Funeral  Rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi.  f.)  some 
verses  from  this  hymn  are  repeated  after  those  from  hymn  14,  whilo  the  remains  of 
the  departed  ore  being  burnt. 
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dissolve  his  skin,  or  his  body.1"  When  thou  has  matured14*  him,  o 
Jatavedas,  then  send  him  to  the  Fathers.  2.  When  thou  maturest 
him,  Jatavedas,  then  consign  him  to  the  Fathers.  When  he  shall 
reach  that  state  of  vitality,  he  shall  then  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the 
gods.  3.  Let  his  eye  go  to  tho  sun,1"  his  breath  to  the  wind.  Go  to 
the  sky,  and  to  tho  earth,  according  to  (the)  nature  (of  thy  several 
parts) ; or  go  to  the  waters,  if  that  is  suitable  for  thee ; enter  into  the 
plants  with  thy  members.  4.  As  for  his  unborn  part,  do  thou  (Agni) 
kindle  it  with  thy  heat ; let  thy  flame  and  thy  lustre  kindle  it ; with 
those  forms  of  thine  which  are  auspicious  convey  it  to  the  world  of 
the  righteous.1*0  5.  Give  up  again,  Agni,  to  the  Fathers,  him  who 

117  Compare  A.V.  iriii.  4,  10-13.  In  the  silty-fourth  verse  of  the  same  hymn  it 
is  said : yud  vo  Agnir  ajahdd  tkam  angam  pitrilokaih  gamayan  jataveduh  J tad  vak 
punar  a pyayayami  tongak  marge  pitaro  m&dayadhcam  | “ Whatever  limb  of  you 
Agni  Jatavedas  left  behind,  when  conveying  you  to  the  world  of  the  Fathers,  that  I 
here  restore  to  yon.  Revel  in  heaven,  ye  Fathers,  with  (all)  your  members.” 

418  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  4,  12. 

119  In  A.V.  viii.  2,  3,  a man  dead,  or  in  danger  of  dying,  is  oddresed  in  these 
words : ratdt  te  pranam  avidaih  turyueh  ekaktkur  aka  til  lava  | yat  It  maruu  trayi 
tad  dharayimi  earn  vitma  angair  r ada  jiheayi  Slapan  | “ I have  obtained  thy  breath 
from  the  wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun ; I place  in  thee  thy  soul  (manat) ; have  sen- 
sstion  in  thy  limbs ; speak,  uttering  (words)  with  thy  tongue.”  Compare  A.V.  v. 
24,  9 : Suryai  chaktkutkam  adkipatik  | “ Surya  is  the  superintending  lord  of  the 
eyes and  A.V.  li.  8,  31 : Suryai  ckaktkur  Vatak  pranam  purutkatya  vi  bkegirt  | 
“Surya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Vata  (the  wind)  the  breath  of  Furusha  (or  man).”  See 
also  A.V.  xix.  43,  2, 3.  Compare  further  Plato,  Repub.  vi.  18,  where  Socrates  says  of 
the  eye : 'AW'  yKiotiSitrrarir  ye  olfiai  r£r  trtpl  rat  bicr&fiatit  bpyiattv.  " I regard  it 
[the  eye]  os  of  all  the  organs  of  sensation,  possessing  the  most  affinity  to  the  sun. " Eur. 
Suppl.  632  f.  "OOep  b'eauaror  iit  rb  auy'  iuptatro,  'erravb ’ dvijAt?,,  rrtvpa  ykv  rpbr 
ai6ipat  rb  i ruga  S' it  yrjy  • “ But  each  element  of  the  body  has  departed  to  the 
quarter  whence  it  came,  the  breath  to  the  aether,  the  body  itself  to  the  earth.”  A 
similar  idea  is  expressed  in  a verse  of  Goethe,  which  I had  formerly  read,  and  for  a 
copy  of  which,  with  the  context,  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht.  The  passage 
occuis  in  the  introduction  to  the  Farbenlebre  (Ed.  1858,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  6),  and  is  as 
follows : “ Hierbei  erinnern  wir  uns  der  alten  ionischen  Schule,  wclche  mit  so  groszer 
Bedeutsamkeit  immer  wiederholte : nur  von  gleichem  werde  Glcichcs  erkannt ; wie 
auch  der  Worto  eincs  alten  Mystikers,  die  wir  in  deutachen  Reimcn  folgendermaazen 
ausdriicken  mochten : 

WSr’  nicht  das  Auge  eonnenhaft, 

Wie  kunnten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  1 
Lcbt’  nicht  in  uns  des  Gottcs  eigne  Kraft, 

Wie  koiint’  uns  Gottliches  entziicken  ? 

Jcne  unmittelbarc  Vorwandtschaft  des  Lichtes  und  des  Auges  wird  niemand  laiignen, 
aber”  u.s.w. 

499  In  AV.  xviii.  2, 36,  Agni  is  entreated  to  burn  mildly,  and  to  spend  his  fury  oil  the 
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comes  offered  to  thee  with  oblations.  Putting  on  life,  let  him  approach 
(his)  remains ; let  him  meet  with  his  body,  o Jatavedas.  6.  Whatever 
part  of  thee  any  black  bird,  or  ant,  or  serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  has 
torn,  may  Agni  restore  to  thee  all  that,  and  Soma  who  has  entered 
into  the  Brahmans.”  Compare  Yajasaneyi  Sanhita,  rviii.  51.  Agnim 
yunajmi  iatatd  ghritena  divyam  tuparnam  tayatd  brihantam  \ tena  cayaih 
gamema  bradhnasya  vishfapam  no  ruhandh  adhi  nukam  utlamam  | 52. 
Imau  U pakshuv  ajarau  patatrinau  yubhyum  rakthdmi  apahamsi  Agne  | 
tubby  dm  patcma  tukritum  u lokam  yatra  ftshayo  jagmuh  prathamajuh 
pur u nii h | 51.  “With  power  and  with  butter  I attach  Agni,  the 
celestial  bird,  mighty  in  energy : through  him  may  we  go  to  the  sphere 
of  the  sun,  ascending  the  sky  to  the  highest  heaven.  52.  Borne  by 
those  thine  undecaying,  flying  pinions,  wherewith  thou,  Agni,  slayest 
the  Bakshascs,  may  we  soar  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither 
the  ancient,  earliest-born  rishis  have  gone.” 

In  various  parts  of  the  A.V.  Agni  is  similarly  addressed.  Thus  in 
vi.  120,  1.  Yad  antarikeham  prithiiim  via  dyum  y an  mdtaram  pilaraih 
rd  jihimtima  \ again  taemud  garhapalyo  no  Agnir  ud  in  nayuti  tukritaeya 

woods  and  on  the  earth  {earn  tapa  ma  'ti  tapo  Agne  ma  lanvaih  tapa  \ taneehu 
iuthmo  atlu  te  prithivgam  aelu  yad  horah).  The  ToittrTys  Brahmana  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  ; iii.  10,  11,  1 : Kai  chid  ha  rai  aemal  lokat  prrtya  dtmiinam  veda 
“again  aham  atmi " Hi  | kaiehit  nam  lokam  na  pratijandti  agnimugdho  ha  eva 
dhuma-tinlah  etam  lokam  na  pratijdnati  | at  ho  go  ha  eva  etam  agnim  eavitram  veda 
ea  eva  aemal  lokat  prrtya  atmiinam  veda  “ again  aham  aemi " iff  | ea  avail  lokam 
pratijandti  eaha  u eha  eva  enam  tat  eavitrah  star  gam  lokam  abhi  vahati  | “ One  man 
departing  from  this  world  knows  himself  that  ‘ this  is  I myself.'  Another  does  not 
recognize  his  own  world.  Bewildered  by  Agni,  and  overcome  by  smoke,  ho  does  not 
recognize  his  own  world.  Now  he  who  knows  this  Agni  Suvitra,  when  be  departs 
from  this  world  knows  himself,  ‘that  this  is  I myself.’  He  recognizes  his  own  world. 
This  S&vitra  carries  him  to  the  heavenly  world."  A few  lines  farther  on  it  is  said  that 
the  days  and  nights  sack  up  in  the  next  world  the  treasure  of  tho  man  who  does  not 
possess  a particular  sort  of  knowledge,  whilst  he  who  knows  Agni  Sftvitra  finds  his  trea- 
sure not  sucked  up  (tani  ha  anevamvidueho  amuehmin  lake  ievadhim  dhayanti  J . . . . 
at  ha  go  ha  eva  etam  agnim  edvilraih  veda  taeya  ha  era  ahorktrbni  amuehmin  loke 
ievadhim  na  dhayanti).  The  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4, 2, 6,  says  of  Agni : Pratnam  eadaetham 
anupaegamanah  a tantum  Agnir  divyam  tatina  | team  nae  tantur  uta  eetur  Agne 
team  pant  halt  hhavaei  devaganah  \ tvaya  ' gne  priehfham  vagam  aruhema  atha  devaih 
eadhamuiam  madema  | “ Agni,  exploring  tho  ancient  abode,  has  extended  the  celestial 
cord.  Thou,  Agni,  art  our  cord,  and  our  bridge ; thou  art  the  path  which  conducts 
to  the  gods.  By  thee  may  we  ascend  to  the  summit  (of  heaven),  and  there  live  in 
joyftil  fellowship  with  the  gods.”  The  same  Bnihmaoa  says  in  another  place,  i.  6, 
2,  6,  that  the  stare  are  the  houses  of  the  gods,  and  that  whoever  knows  this  possesses 
bouses  (devagfihah  vai  nakehatrani  | yah  etam  teda  gfihi  eta  bhacati). 
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lokam  | “Whatever  injury  we  hare  done  to  air,  earth,  or  sky,  to 
father  or  mother,  may  Agni  Garhapatya  (delivering)  us  from  that, 
convey  us  up  to  the  world  of  righteousness.”  xii.  2, 45.  Jicdndm  dytth 
pra  lira  tram  Agne  pilrindm  lokam  api  gachhantu  ye  mritdh\  “Do 
thou,  Agni,  prolong  the  lives  of  living  creatures ; and  may  those  who 
are  dead  go  to  the  world  of  the  Fathers.”  xviii.  3,  71.  Arabhatva 
futaveda*  tejaevad  haro  a*tu  te  | kariram  asya  sandaha  alhainam  dhehi 
eukritdm  u loke  | “ Seize  him,  Agni,  let  thy  heat  be  powerful ; bum 
his  body ; then  place  him  in  the  world  of  the  righteous.”  xviii.  4,  9. 
Pureo  'gnit  ted  tapatu  sum  purastad  sam  pakchdt  tapatu  gdrhapalyah  \ 
dakehindgni i te  tapatu  karma  varma  uttarato  madhyato  antarikehdd  diso 
diko  Agne  paripuhi  ghordt  1 10.  Yuyam  Agne  kantamdbhi*  tanubhir 
\jdnam  abhi  lokam  tvargam  | akvdh  bhutvd  prithfiv'dho  vahdtha  yatra 
devaih  tadhamudam  madanti  | “ May  the  eastern  fire  warm  thee  pro- 
pitiously in  front  (or  to  the  east),  and  the  garhapatya  fire  behind  (or 
to  the  west) ; may  the  southern  fire  warm  thee,  as  thy  defender  and 
protector:  Agni,  preserve  from  everything  dreadful  on  the  north,  in 
the  middle,  from  the  air,  and  from  every  side.  10.  Do  yo  (the 
various  forms  of)  Agni,  become  horses,  and  carry  the  sacrificer  on 
your  backs  in  your  most  gracious  forms  to  heaven,  where  men  hold 
festival  with  the  gods.” 

(4)  Summary  of  the  conception*  conveyed  in  the  preceding  q notation* . 

I shall  now  extract  from  these  texts  and  others  a summary  of  the 
conceptions  which  they  convey. 

Yama  is  the  son  of  Vivasvat  (ix.  113,  8;  x.  14,  1 [=A,V.  xviii. 
1,  49] ; x.  14,  5 ; x.  58,  1 ; x.  60,  10),  and  of  Saranyu,  the  immortal 
daughter  of  Tvashtp  (x.  17,  1,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  said,  as  Professor 
Both  considers"1  (see  above),  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  pair  of 

**'  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  426  ; Journal  of  American  Oriontal 
Society,  iii.  336  ; Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  138.  As  Professor  Muller  denies  (see 
above,  p.  288)  that  Yama  was  regarded  by  the  Ycdic  poets  as  the  first  man,  he 
explains  as  follows  (Lectures,  2nd  Series,  p.  614  fif.)  the  process  by  which  he  came 
to  be  transformed  into  the  monarch  of  the  dead : “ Let  us  imagine,  then,”  he  says, 
“ as  well  as  we  can,  that  yama,  twin,  was  used  os  the  name  of  the  evening,  or  the 
setting  sun,  and  we  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  understand  how  in  the  end  Yama  came 
to  be  the  king  of  the  departed  and  the  god  of  death.  As  the  East  was  to  the  early 
thinkers  tho  source  of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  .Yirfiti,  the  exodiu,  the  land  of 
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human  beings  (x.  10,  2),  and  to  have  sprung  from  the  Gnndharva,  a 
deity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  his  wife  (x.  10,  4).  In  the  same  hymn 
(passim)  he  is  declared  to  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  twin- 
sister  YamI  to  form  a sexual  union  with  her  for  the  continuation  ot 
the  species.451  He  was  the  first  of  mortals  who  died,  and  discovered 
the  way  to  the  other  world ; he  guides  other  men  thither,  and  as- 
sembles them  in  a home,  which  is  secured  to  them  for  ever  (x.  14, 1,  2; 
A.V.  vi.  28,  3;  xviii.  1,  49,  50;  xviii.  3,  13).  *"  In  ono  place  he  is 
represented  as  carousing  with  the  gods  under  a leafy  tree,  R.V.  x. 

death.  The  sen,  conceived  as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had 
trodden  the  path  of  life  from  East  to  West— the  first  mortal — the  first  to  show 
ns  the  way  when  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the  far  West.”. . . . “That 
Tama's  character  is  solar  might  bo  guessed  from  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivas- 
vat. Vivasvat,  like  Tama,  is  sometimes  considered  os  sending  death.  R.V.  viii. 
67,  20 : 1 May  the  shaft  of  Vivasvat,  o Adityas,  the  poisoned  arrow,  not  strike  us 
before  we  are  old ! ” ’ [And  in  A.V.  xix.  9,  7,  it  is  said : “ May  Mitra,  may  Varuna, 
may  Vivasvat,  may  tho  Ender  (death)  be  favourable  to  us  (dam  no  Mitrah  dam 
Varunah  dam  Yivattan  dam  Antakah).  On  the  other  hand  Vivasvat  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  preserving  from  Yama.  Thus  in  A.V.  xviii.  3,  62,  it  is  said : Vivascan 
no  amritatve  dadhatu  paraitu  mpityur  amrilam  n ah  aitu  | imdn  rakskatu  pum- 
skdn  u jarimno  mo  tku  ukSm  atavo  Yamath  guh  | “ May  Vivasvat  place  ns  in  a 
state  of  immortality.  May  death  pass  away,  and  dcathlessness  come  to  us.  May  he 
preservo  these  men  from  decay.  May  their  spirits  not  depart  "to  Yama.”— J.M.] 
. . . . “ His  (Yama’s)  own  seat  is  called  the  house  of  the  gods  (x.  136,  7) ; and  these 
words  follow  immediately  on  a verse  in  which  it  is  said : * the  abyss  is  stretched  out 
in  the  East,  the  outgoing  is  in  the  West.”  (In  a note  the  following  are  referred  to 
as  additional  passages  to  be  consulted,  viz.,  R.V.  i.  116,  2 ; vii.  33,  9 ; ix.  68,  3, 
6;  X.  12,6;  x.  13,  2,  4 ; x.  63,  3 ; x.  64,  3 ; X.  123,  6.)  “These  indications, 
though  fragmentary,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  character  of  Yama,  such  as  we 
find  it  in  the  last  book  of  the  Rig-vcda,  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  the 
setting  sun,  personified  as  the  leader  of  the  human  race,  as  himself  a mortal,  yet  as  a 
king,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed,  as  worshipped  with  the  fathers,  as  the  first  witness 
of  an  immortality  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fathers,"  etc.  I may  remark  that  in  the 
S'atap.  Br.  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  Yama  is  identified  with  the  sun ; but  he  is,  a little  further  on, 
xiv.  2,  2,  11,  similarly  identified  with  Vayn. 

m See  Professor  ltoth's  observations  on  this  dialogue  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 

445  See  Professor  Roth’s  remarks  on  these  passages  in  tho  Journals,  etc.,  above 
referred  to.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  427,  he  remarks  on 
these  hymns : “ We  hem  find,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptions  on  im- 
mortality, expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child-like  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  here  find  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birthplace  of 
the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived  it  from  that 
quarter ; as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  every  gifted  race  was  not  able  to  arrive  at  it  by 
its  own  strength.” 
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135,  1 *5‘  ( yatmin  trihftt  tupaUit  devaih  tampihait  Yamah).  He  is  a 
king,  and  dwells  in  celestial  light,  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
heaven,  ix.  113,  7,  8 (see  above,  p.  226,  and  below,  where  the  passage 
will  be  quoted  at  greater  length),  where  the  departed  behold  him 
associated  in  blessedness  with  Varuna  (x.  14,  7).  He  grants  luminous 
abodes  in  heaven  to  the  pious  (x.  14,  9),  who  dwell  with  him  in 
festive  enjoyment  (x.  14,  8,  10).  In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  82,  he  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  Vivasvat,  and  to  bo  himself  surpassed  by  none  ( Yamah 
paro  'taro  Virasvdn  tat  ah  par  am  na  ati  pabjdmi  linchana). 

In  the  Itig-veda  Yama  is  nowhere  represented  (as  he  is  in  the  later 
Indian  mythology)*54  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of  that  Veda  contain,  as  far 
us  I am  aware,  no  prominent  mention  of  any  such  penal  retribution ; 
but  the  passages  which  appear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a Tartarus 
will  be  quoted  further  on.  Nevertheless,  Yama  is  still  to  some  extent 
nn  object  of  terror.  In  x.  14,  10-12,  he  is  represented  as  having  two 
insatiable  dogs,  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  which  guard  the  road 
to  his  abode,  and  which  the  departed  are  advised  to  hurry  past  with  all 
possible  speed.  These  dogs  are  said  to  wander  about  among  men  as 
his  messengers  (x.  14,  12),  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  summoning 
them  to  the  presence  of  their  master,  who  is  in  another  place,  x.  165,  4, 
identified  with  death,  and  is  described  as  sending  a bird  as  the  herald 
of  doom  (yasya  dutah  prahitah  aha  etat  tasmai  Yamdya  namo  a»tu 

In  A.V.  xviii.  4,  3,  the  Adityaa  aro  said  to  feast  on  honey  in  heaven  (madhu 
tkakihayanti). 

According  to  the  PurSnas,  “Yama  fulfils  the  office  of  judge  of  the  dead,  as 
» ell  as  sovereign  of  the  damned ; all  that  die  appearing  before  him,  and  being  con- 
v fronted  with  Chitragupta,  the  recorder,  by  whom  their  actions  have  been  registered. 
The  virtuous  arc  thence  conveyed  to  Swarga,  or  Elysium,  whilst  the  wicked  are  driven 
to  the  different  regions  of  Naraka.  or  Tartarus.”  (Wilson,  Vishnu  Purina,  p.  216  of 
Dr.  Hall’s  cd.  vol.  2).  Chitragupta  is  described  in  the  following  tasteless  and  extra- 
vagant style  in  the  Vphannirjdiya  Purina,  quoted  in  Professor  Aufrecht's  Catalogue 
of  the  Bodl.  Sansk.  MSS.,  p.  10,  note:  Pralaydmbuda-nirghotho  atyanadri-iama- 
prabhak  | vidyut-prabhayudhair  bbimo  dcatriih»ad-bh uja-taihyiUak  | yojann-traya- 
vitiaro  raktiksho  dlryhnnaiikak  | dunukfra-karalo-tadano  vapltulya-vilotkanak  | 
•nrityti-jvaradibhir  yuktai  chitragupto  tibKitkanak  | “ The  dreadful  Chitragupta, 
with  a voice  like  that  issuing  from  the  clouds  at  the  mundane  dissolution,  gleaming 
liko  a mountain  of  collyrium,  terriblo  with  lightning-liko  weapons,  having  thirty- 
two  arms,  as  big  as  three  yojanas,  red-eyed,  long-nosed,  his  faco  furnished  with 
grinders  and  projecting  teeth,  his  eyes  resembling  oblong  ponds,  bearing  death 
on  l diseases.” 
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mriiyate,  compare  A.V.  vi.  29,  1 ff.).  And  in  a verso  of  the  A.Y. 
(xviii.  2,  27),  death  is  said  to  be  the  messenger  of  Yama,  who  conveys 
the  spirits  of  men  to  the  abode  of  their  forefathers.  In  another  place 
(R.V.  x.  97,  16)  deliverance  is  sought  from  the  bonds  of  Yama,  as  well 
as  those  of  Varuoa  ( munchanlu  md  sapathydd  atho  Varunydd  uta  | atho 
Tamasya  padbiiut,  see  also  A.V.  viii.  7,  28).  In  R.V.  i.  38,  5,  too, 
where  it  is  said  {md  v o mpigo  na  yavase  jaritd  bhi'td  ajoshyah  | pathd 
Yamasya  gad  upa)  “ Let  not  thy  worshipper  be  disregarded  like  a wild 
animal  in  a pasture,  or  go  along  the  road  of  Yama,”  Yama  is  equiva- 
lent to  death.  In  the  following  verse  (already  quoted)  of  the  A.V.  vi. 
28,  3,  also,  Yama  is  identified  with  Mrityu  (death):  “Reverence  be 
to  Yama,  death,  who  first  reached  the  river,  spying  out  the  road  for 
many,  who  is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures.” 
(This  verse  coincides  in  part  with  R.V.  x.  14,  1,  quoted  above.) 
Compare  also  A.V.  v.  30,  12;  vi.  63,  2.) 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  have  been  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  and  the  process  of  cremation  has  begun,  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  is  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume  the  departed,  not  to  tear 
asunder  his  skin  or  his  limbs,  but  after  the  flumes  have  done  their 
work,  to  convey  to  the  Fathers  the  mortal  who  has  been  presented  to 
him  as  an  offering.  The  eye  of  the  departed  is  bidden  to  go  to  the 
sun ; his  breath  to  the  wind ; and  his  different  members  to  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  waters,  or  the  plants,  according  to  their  several  affinities. 
As  for  his  unborn  part  (ajo  bhdgah),  Agni  is  supplicated  to  kindle  it 
with  his  heat  and  flame,  and,  assuming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to 
convey  it  to  tho  world  of  the  righteous  (x.  16,  1-5  ; Vfij.  Sanh.  xviii. 
51  f.).*“  Before,  however,  this  unborn  part  can  complete  its  course 
from  earth  to  the  third  heaven,  it  has  to  traverse  a vast  gulf  of  dark- 
ness.487  Leaving  behind  on  earth  all  that  is  evil  and  imperfect,  and 

***  In  the  8'atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  1, 1,  a man  is  said  to  be  thrice  born ; first  from  his 
father  and  mother,  the  second  time  through  sacrifice,  and  the  third  time  when,  after 
death  and  cremation,  he  once  more  emerges  into  life  ( trir  ha  vai  purtuho  jdyate  | 
elan  nu  era  mdtui  cha  adhi  pitue  eha  agre  jugate  | at  ha  gam  yajnah  upanamatiea 
gad  gajate  tad  dvitiyam  jdyate  \ atha  yatra  mriyate  yatra  mam  agndv  abhyddadhati 
ea  yat  latah  eambharati  tat  tritiyam  jdyate). 

457  A.V.  ix.  6,  1.  A naya  etam  d rabhaeva  eukritdm  lokam  apt  gaehhatu  prajdnan  | 
tinted  tamdihei  bahudhd  mahdnti  ajo  ndkam  dkramatdm  tfitiyam  | 8.  Pra  path  V« 
tunigdhi  dufeharitaih  yat  chathdra  iuddhaih  iaphair  a kramatdm  prajdnan  | tJrtrd 
(amuHui  bahudhd  eipa  ’yatm  ajo  ndkam  dkramatdm  trttiyam  | From  the  contents  of 
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proceeding  by  the  paths  which  the  fathers  trod  (lt.V.  x.  14,  7),  tho 
spirit,  invested  with  a lustre  liko  that  of  tho  gods,  A.Y.  xi.  1,  37  ( yena 
dtruh  jyotUhd  dyam  uduyan  brahmaudanam  paktvd  tukpitasya  lokam  | 
Una  gethma  tukritatya  lokam  tvar  arohanto  abhi  nukam  utlamam),  soars 
to  the  realms  of  eternal  light  (ix.  113,  7,)  in  a car,  or  on  wings  (A.V. 
iv.  34,  4),  on  the  undecaying  pinions  wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Itak- 
shases  (Vfij.  Sanh.  xviii.  52),  wafted  upwards  by  tho  Maruts,  fanned  by 
soft  and  gentle  breezes,  and  refrigerated  by  showers  (A.Y.  xviii.  2, 
21  ff.) ; recovers  there  its  ancient  body  in  a complete  (A.V.  xviii.  2, 

verse  2 (where  tho  i ya  is  said  to  be  earned  to  Indra  os  his  share),  and  from  the 
mention  of  “ hoofs  ” in  verse  3,  I am  now  led  to  think  that  these  verses  refer  to  a 
goat,  and  not  to  the  unborn  spirit  (both  being  denoted  by  the  word  aja),  although 
some  of  the  expressions  seem  more  properly  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  verses  prove  that  any  being  proceeding  from  earth  to 
heaven  has  to  traverse  a region  of  darkness  before  he  can  reach  his  destination.  I 
translate  as  follows : 11  Convey  him  ; cany  him  ; let  him,  understanding,  go  to  tho 
world  of  the  righteous.  Crossing  tho  gloom,  in  many  directions  immense,  let  the 
goat  ascend  to  the  third  heaven 3.  Wash  his  feet  if  he  has  committed  wicked- 

ness : understanding,  let  him  ascend  with  cleansed  hoofs.  Crossing  the  gloom,  gazing 
in  many  directions,  let  tho  goat  ascend  the  third  heaven."  Compare  R.V.  i.  50,  10 
( = A.V.  vii.  63,  7)  quoted  above  in  the  Section  on  Suryo,  p.  160.  In  tho  Vaj. 
Sanh.  xxxi.  18,  also,  the  great  Purusha,  of  sun-like  brightness  ( aditya-varna ),  is 
said  to  dwell  above  the  darkness  ( tamatah  par  at  tat).  Sec  also  Menu,  iv.  242.  The 
commentator,  on  this  latter  passage,  however,  as  well  as  Roth,  s.v.  tamat,  under- 
stands the  phrase  dutlarnm  tamat,  “ darkness  hard  to  cross,”  as  referring  to  hell. 
Compare  the  phrases  adhamam  tamat  and  andham  tamat,  to  be  adduced  further  on. 
The  word  ey'a  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  “ the  unborn”  in  different  passages  of  tho 
R.V.,  and  in  A.V.  x.  7,  31  (sec  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.r.,  2,  aja)  j but  it  may  have 
the  sense  of  “goat"  throughout  the  whole  of  A.V.  ix.  5,  though  B.  and  R.  adduce 
verse  7 as  one  of  the  places  where  it  means  “ unborn.”  That  verse,  however,  may 
be  rendered  thus : “ The  goat  is  Agni ; they  call  the  goat  light ; they  say  that  a goat 
is  to  be  given  by  a living  man  to  the  priest.  A goat,  when  given  in  this  world  by  a 
believing  man,  disperses  the  gloom  afar  (Ajo  Agnir  ajam  u jyotir  ah Mr  ajam  jivatd 
brahmane  deyam  Shuh  \ ajat  tamamti  apa  hanti  durum  attain  lake  iraddadhanena 
dattah)."  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  in  verse  10  : Ajat  trinake  tridive  trip- 
pithfhe  tuikatya  priihthe  daditamtaih  dadhati  | pamhaudano  brahmane  diya- 
nuxnah  | “The  aja  panehaudana,  given  to  a priest,  places  him  who  bestows  it 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,'  on  the  third  summit,  on  the  top  of  tho 
heaven,”  and  in  verse  21 : “ This  aja  panehaudana  is  on  illimitable  offering.” 
In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  48,  there  are  said  to  bo  three  heavens The  watery 
(i udanvatT)  heaven  is  tho  lowest,  tho  pVumatt  is  .the  intermediate  heaven,  and  tho 
third  is  the  pradyaut , in  which  the  Fathers  dwell”  (udaneati  dyaur  acama  pilu- 
matiti  madhyama  ( t fitly  a ha  pradyaur  iii  yatyam  pitarah  State).  This  agrees 
with  the  mention  of  the  third  heaven  in  A.V.  ix.  6,  1.  Three  skies  ( titro  dyarah) 
are  also  mentioned  in  R.V.  vii.  101,  4 ; and  in  R.Y.  vii.  104,  11,  three  earths  {tier ah 
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24  ff.4”  and  glorified  form,*”  meets  with  the  forefathers  who  are  living 
in  festivity  with  Yama,  obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  by  him  as 
one  of  his  own  (A.V.  xviii.  2,  37),  a delectable  abode  (R.V.  x.  14, 
8-10),  and  enters  upon  a more  perfect  life  (R.V.  x.  14,  8 ; x.  15, 
14;  x.  16,  2,  5),  which  is  crowned  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  desires 
(ix.  113,  9,  11),  is  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  (x.  14,  14),  and 
employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  pleasure  (x.  16,  2). 

(5)  Further  quotation*  from  the  hymn*  on  the  subject  of  paradise  and 
future  punishment. 

In  the  following  passages  of  the  A.V.  an  expectation  is  expressed 
that  the  family  relations  will  be  maintained  in  the  next  world  : — 
xii.  3,  17:  Svargaih  lokam  abhi  no  nayasi  sum  jdyayu  taha  putraih 

prithxv~r  adho  aslu  viitah).  Professor  Roth,  s.v.  dir.  refers  to  other  passages,  among 
Which  is  R.V.  v.  60,  6.  Yad  utlame  Murillo  madhyame  rJ  yad  rd  aeame  subhagiso 
dm  stha  | “ Whether,  fortunate  Manila,  ye  are  in  the  highest,  middle,  or  lowest, 
.ley”  The  A.V.  iv.  20,  2,  says  there  are  three  heavens  and  three  earths  (tisro  divas 
tisrah  prithivih ) ; and  A.V.  vi.  21,  says  there  are  three  earths,  of  which  our  earth 
{bhumi)  is  the  highest  (or  best)  (im<tA  yas  tisrah  prithivTs  tasnih  ha  bhumir  uttamu). 

ly*  In  A.V.  ix.  5,  22-26,  it  is  said  that  the  man  who  bestows  an  aja  panchaudana , 
illuminated  by  largesses  {da  kshind-jyot  is  ham  : compare  hiranya-jyotisham,  A.V.  x. 
9,  6),  shall  not  have  his  bones  broken,  or  his  marrow  sucked  out,  hut  shall  be  intro- 
duced whole  and  entire  (into  heaven) : verse  23  {na  tasyasthlni  bhindydt  tia  majjno 
nirdhayet  j sari  am  enam  samaddya  idam  idam  pra  ve&ayct  \ 26.  Svargam  lokam 
a/nuts  yo  'jam  panchaudanaih  dakshinnjyotishaih  daddti).  These  passages,  in  which 
the  departed  are  said  to  recover  their  bodily  organization  in  all  its  completeness,  form 
a striking  contrast  to  the  representations  in  the  Homeric  poems  regarding  the  un- 
substantial nature  of  the  ghosts  of  the  depnrted.  The  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  xi. 
488,  is  well  known,  in  which  Achilles  tells  Ulysses  that  he  would  rather  be  the  slave 
of  a poor  man  on  earth  than  rule  over  all  the  departed.  1 find,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Professor  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.  ii.  206,)  on  the  words  yathd  svapnt 
tathd  pitfilokc , “ as  in  a dream  so  in  the  world  of  the  Fathers,”  Ka^ha  Upanishad, 
ri.  5.  “ This  is  evidently  a popular  conception,  according  to  which  the  souls  of  the 
Fathers,  like  those  in  the  Grecian  Hades,  experience  no  waking,  but  only  a kind  of 
dreamy  life.  I have  as  yet  found  this  idea  (which  at  a later  period  entirely  dis- 
appears) only  in  the  S'atapatha  Brfihmana,  xii.  9,  2,  2,  where  the  following  ex- 
planation of  Vaj.  Sanh,  20,  16  : yadi  jagrad  yadi  srapne  enCimsi  chakfitna  r ayam  [if 
we  have  committed  sins,  sleeping  or  waking]  is  given;  manushy&h  evti  jdgaritam 
pitarah  suptam  j manushya-kilvishdeh  cha  enam  pitrikilvishdeh  munehati  | [‘  Men 
are  what  is  awake ; the  Fathers  what  is  asleep.  Ho  frees  him  from  the  sins  of 
men,  and  those  of  the  Fathers.’]  ” # 

**  In  regard  to  the  celestial  body,  see  Roth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343. 
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tydma  \ “ Do  thou  conduct  us  to  heaven ; let  us  be  with  our  wives  *®> 
and  children.” 

yi.  120,  8 : Tatra  suhdrdah  lukrilo  madanti  v thuya  rogaih  tanvuh 
tvdydh  | ailondh  angair  ahrutdh  sxarge  tatra  paiyema  pitarau  oka 
putrdn  | “ In  heaven,  where  our  virtuous  friends  enjoy  blessedness, 
having  left  behind  the  infirmities  of  their  bodies,  free  from  lameness  or 
distortion  of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold  our  parents  and  our  children.” 
(Compare  A.V.  iii.  28,  S f.) 

ix.  5,  27  : Yd  pilrcam  patim  titled  athunyaih  v indate  patim  | panch- 
audanaih  cha  lav  ajaih  daddto  na  vi  yoshatah  | 28.  Samdnaloko  bhavati 
punarbhuvd  ’ par  ah  patih  | yo  'jam  panchaudanaih  dakshinujyotisham 
dadati  | “When  a woman  has  had  one  husband  before,  and  gets 
another,  if  they  present  the  aja  panchaudana  offering,  they  shall  not 
be  separated.  28.  A second  husband  dwells  in  the  same  world  with 
his  re-wedded  wife,  if  he  offers  the  aja  panchaudana,  etc.” 
xviii.  2,  23 : Scan  gachhatu  te  manah  adha  pitj-ln  upa  drava  | “ Let 
thy  soul  (manat)  go  to  its  own ; and  hasten  to  the  fathers.” 

The  enjoyments  of  this  future  stato  are  said,  in  K.V.  ix.  113,  7 ff., 
to  be  conferred  by  the  god  Soma,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

7.  Tatra  jyotir  ajasram  yasmin  lake  tear  hilam  | tat  min  mum  dhehi 
pavamdna  amrite  lake  akshaye  Indrdyendo  paritrava  | 8.  Yatra  rujd 
Vaivasvato  yatrdvarodhanam  divah  \ yatrdmdr  yahvatlr  upas  tatra  mum 
amritam  kridhi  [ 9.  Yatrunukdmam  charanam  trinuke  iridive  divah  | 
lokdh  yatra  jyotishmantas  tatra  mdm  amritam  kridhi  | 10.  Yatra 
kamuh  nikdmdt  cha  yatra  Iradhnasya  vishfapam  \ svadhu  cha  yatra  tri- 
ptis  cha  tatra  mdm  amritam  kridhi  \ 11.  Yatrdnanddi  cha  modus  mudah 
pramudah  dsate  | kamasya  yatraptdh  kdmds  tatra  mdm  amritam  kridhi  | 
7.  “Place  me,  o purified  (Soma),  in  that  imperishable  and  un- 
changing world,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory  are  found.  8.  Make 
me  immortal  (in  the  realm)  where  king  Vaivasvata  (Yama)  dwells, 
where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky  exists,  and  those  great  waters  (flow). 
9.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  where 
action  is  unrestrained,"1  and  the  regions  are  luminous.  10.  Make  me 

**>  In  the  later  Indian  writings  the  widow  who  burns  herself  on  her  husband's 
funeral  pile  is  supposed  to  rejoin  him  in  Svarga.  See  the  texts  cited  by  Colebrooke, 
Essays,  i.  116  f. 

mi  “ Jn  heaven  he  acts  according  to  his  pleasure”  (kdmachdro  ’tya  nargt  hit 
bhavati). — Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  9. 
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immortal  in  the  world  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments, — in 
the  sphere  of  the  son, — where  ambrosia  and  satisfaction  aro  found.  11. 
Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  there  are  joys,  and  delights, 
and  pleasures,  and  gratifications  ; where  the  objects  of  desire  are 
attained.” 

The  pleasures  here  referred  to  are  most  probably  to  bo  understood  as 
of  a sensual  kind.40  Such  at  least  is  the  prospect  held  out  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Atharva-veda,  iv.  34,  2 : 40 

A.V.  iv.  34,  2.  Anaithah  putiih  pavanena  iuddhah  iuchayah  Suchim 
apt  yanti  lokam  | naiehum  iiinam  pradahati  jdtaveduh  ivarge  lake  bahu 
elrainam  etham  | 3.  Fi»h(arinam  odanam  ye  pachanti  naindn  acartih 
eachale  lcad&chana  \ dite  Fame  upa  yfiti  derun  earn  gandharvair  madate 
tomyebhih  | 4.  Fithfdrinam  odanam  ye  pachanti  naindn  Yamah  pari 
muehn&ti  retah  | rat  hi  ha  bhitvd  rathaydne  \yate  pakthl  ha  bhdtvd  ’ti 
divah  eameti  | “ Boneless, pure,  cleansed  by  the  wind,  shining,  they 

w)  Roth  is,  however,  of  a different  opinion.  He  says  (Joum.  Amer.  Orient.  Soc. 
iii.  343) : “ The  place  where  these  glorified  ones  are  to  lire  is  heaven.  In  order  to 
show  that  not  merely  an  outer  court  of  the  divine  dwellings  is  set  apart  for  them,  tho 
highest  heaven,  the  midst  or  innermost  part  of  heaven,  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  their 
seat.  This  is  their  place  of  rest ; and  its  divine  splendour  is  not  disfigured  by  any 
specification  of  particular  beauties  or  enjoyments,  such  as  those  with  which  other  re- 
ligions have  been  wont  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  blest ....  There  they  are 
happy:  the  language  used  to  describe  their  condition  is  the  same  with  which  is 
denoted  the  most  exalted  felicity.”  He  then  quote*  the  verses  of  ix.  113,  7ff. 
already  adduced,  and  adds : “ what ....  shall  be  the  employment  of  the  blest,  in 
what  sphere  their  activity  shall  expend  itself ; to  this  question  ancient  Hindu  wisdom 
sought  no  answer.  The  words  used  in  verse  11  of  hymn  ix.  113  to  denote  the  grati- 
fications of  paradise,  vis  : ananddh,  modah,  pramudak,  are  employed  in  the  Taittirfya 
Brithmana,  ii.  4,  6,  6 {.,  to  signify  sexual  enjoyment  on  earth  (prajapatih  etriyam 
yaeo  muehkayor  adadhdt  lap  am  | kumasya  triptim  dnandam  tatyayne  bhajayeha  ma  | 
modah  pramodah  anando  muehkayor  nihitah  eapah  \ sritma  kamaeya  tpipyani 
dakehinanam  pratiyrahe). 

*“  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  x.  4,  4,  4.  Tad  u ha  cat  evamvit  tapae  tapyati  a maithu- 
nat  sarvam  ha  aeya  tat  eraryam  lokam  abhieambhavati  | “ When  a man,  knowing 
this,  practises  anstere  fervour,  he  retains  in  heaven  all  his  functions,  even  to  that  of 
sexual  intercourse." 

**•  Though  the  connection  is  merely  verbal,  I quote  hero  a passage  from  the  Taitt. 
Sanh.  vi.  p.  10,  of  India  Office  MS.,  No.  1702  : Brahmavadino  vadanti  kaernSt  eatydd 
anaethikena  prajdh  pravlyante  'ethamatir  jayante  iti  \ yad  hiranyam  yhpite  'oadhaya 
juhoti  tasrnad  anaethikena  prajah  pravlyante  ' ithamatir  jayante  | “Those  versed  in 
sacred  science  ask  on  what  principle  it  is  that  creatures  are  generated  by  a boneless 
substance,  and  yet  are  bom  with  bones  P It  is  because  the  sacrificer  places  gold  in 
the  fire  when  he  casts  into  it  his  oblation,  that  creatures  propagated  by  a boneless 
substance  are  bom  with  bones." 
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go  to  a shining  region ; Agni  docs  not  consume  their  generative 
organ ; in  the  celestial  sphere  they  have  abundance  of  sexual  gratifi- 
cation.4" 3.  Want  never  comes  upon  those  who  cook  the  vishtarin 
oblation.  (Such  a man)  abides  with  Yama,  goes  to  the  gods,  and  lives 
in  blessedness  with  the  Gandharvas,  the  qua  fibre  of  Boma.  4.  Yama 
does  not  steal  away  the  generative  power  of  those  who  cook  the  vish- 
tarin oblation.  (Such  a man)  becomes  lord  of  a chariot  on  which  he 
is  borne  along ; becoming  winged,  he  soars  beyond  the  sky.”  In  that 
region  the  faithful  are  also  promised  ponds  filled  with  clarified  butter, 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  curds  (verse  6). 457 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Vedic  ago  the  gods  themselves  were 
not  regarded  as  possessing  a purely  spiritual  nature,  but  as  subject  to 
the  influence  of  various  sensual  appetites.  We  have  formerly  seen  how 
constantly  they  are  represented  as  delighting  in  the  soma-juice,  and  in 
the  exhilaration  which  it  produced.  Yama  is  described  as  carousing 
with  the  gods  (R.V.  x.  135,  1),  the  Adityas  as  eating  honey  (A.Y. 

4,4  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. 

4M  Compare  Mahabhurata,  xii.  3657 : Varapearak-sahaerani  e'uram  iyodhane 
katam  \ tvaramana  ' bhidhavanti  “mama  bkarta  bhared”  iti  | “Thousands  of  hand- 
some Apsarases  run  up  in  haste  to  the  hero  who  has  been  slain  in  battle  (exclaiming) 
*be  my  husband.*  ” And  again,  v.  3667:  Abkirunam  iine  lob  ah  bhdwanto  hanta 
paiyata  \ purmik  yandkarvakanyabhih  earvaktima-duho  ’kekayah  [ “ Behold,  these 
shining  worlds  belong  to  the  fearless,  filled  with  maidens  of  the  Gandharvas,  and 
yielding  all  kinds  of  enjoyments.”  In  like  manner,  the  Katha  Upanishad,  i.  25, 
refers  to  the  Apsarases  : Yt  ye  kdmnk  durlabhnh  marlya-loke  tarvan  kamaihd 
ckhandatak  prartkayasva  | imah  ramak  earathah  eaturyak  na  hi  idpiidk  lambkant- 
yak  manuekyaik  \ abhir  mat-prattdbhih  paricharayaeva  | “Ask  at  thy  will,  says 
Yama  to  Nachiketas,  all  those  pleasures  which  are  difficult  to  be  had  in  the  world  of 
mortals,  those  fair  ones  with  their  cars  and  instruments  of  music,-  for  such  as  they 
are  not  to  be  obtained  by  men ; receive  them  from  me,  and  allow  thyself  to  be 
waited  on  by  them.”  (The  brief  germ  of  this  tine  Upanishad,  I may  remark, — 
though  the  fact  had  been  before  noted  by  Professor  Weber, — is  to  be  found  in  the 
Taitt.  Br.  iii.  11,  8,  1-6).  See  also  the  Kaushilakt  Upanishad,  as  translated  by 
Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  398,  and  Cowell,  Bibliotheca  Ind.  p.  147. 

447  See  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiv.  7, 1,  32  ff.  ( = Brih.  Arany.  Up.  pp.  817  ff.),  where  it  is 
Said  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  Fathers  are  a hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  perfect  prosperity,  is  the  lord  of  others,  and  enjoys  all  human 
pleasures  (>a  yo  manuekyunath  ruddhah  eamriddko  bhavat > attyeekam  adkipalih  ear- 
vair  manuehyakaih  kamaik  eampatinaiamak  »a  mattuekyanam  paramak  ananda/e  ) 
U.  A l ha  ye  iatam  manuekyanam  anattdak  ea  pitrindm  ekak  anandak).  In  the 
same  way,  the  enjoyments  of  the  Karmadcvas,  those  beings  who  have  attained  the 
rank  of  gods  by  their  merits,  are  a hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  the  Fathers, 
ind  again  the  enjoyments  of  the  gods  by  nature  (ajanadevak)  are  a hnndred  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  Karmadcvas,  etc. 
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xviii.  4,  3),  and  the  Fathers  as  indulging  in  festivity  or  revelry 
(sadhamadam  madanti ) with  Yama  (R.Y.  x.  14,  10  : compare  A.Y. 
xviii.  4,  10).  Indra  is  said  in  R.Y.  iii.  53,  6 (see  above,  p.  81  f.)  to 
have  a handsome  wife,  and  pleasure,  in  his  house.  In  two  verses  of 
the  A.Y.  xiv.  2,  31  f.,  the  young  bride  is  encouraged  to  ascend  the 
nuptial  couch,  and  become  the  mother  of  children,  by  the  consider- 
ation that  the  gods  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the  married 
state  and  indulge  in  carnal  intercourse  with  their  spouses  (&  roha 
talpam  aumanasyamand  iha  prajum  janaya  patye  aamai  | 32.  Devdh 
agre  samapadyanta  patnlh  samasprisanta  tanvas  tanubhih).  In  A.  V.  iv. 
37,  1 1 f.,  the  Oandharvas,  a class  of  gods,  who  are  described  as  hairy, 
like  dogs  and  monkeys,  but  as  assuming  a handsome  appearance  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  earthly  females,  are  called  upon  to  desist  from 
this  unbecoming  practice,  and  not  to  interfere  with  mortals,  as  they 
had  wives  of  their  own,  the  Apsarases  ( priya  dribs  tea  bhutca  gandhar- 
rah  sacha te  striyam  \ tarn  ito  ndsaydmasi  brahmand  virydvatd  | 12. 
Juydh  id  co  apsarasah  gandharedh  patayo  ydyam  \ apa  dhuvata  amar- 
tydh  martydn  ma  sachadhvam).  Compare  verses  2-4  and  7 of  the  same 
hymn  and  A.V.  xiv.  2,  35).  If  even  the  gods  were  imagined  by  the 
authors  of  these  hymns  to  have  such  a decided  element  of  carnality  in 
their  nature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  same  poets,  or 
their  contemporaries,  or  immediate  predecessors,  should  have  risen  to 
the  conception  of  a purely  spiritual  heaven  as  the  reward  of  a virtuous 
life  upon  earth. *“ 

In  one  passage  of  the  A.Y.  iii.  29,  3,  immunity  from  taxation  seems  to 

*«  It  msy  be  objected  that  the  texts  which  I have  cited  from  the  A.V.  famish  no 
proof  of  the  meaning  of  those  in  the  Rig-veda,  as  the  former  collection  is  of  latcT 
date  than  the  latter.  But  (1)  the  hymns  of  the  A.V.  are  probably  not  much  posterior 
to  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  R.V.,  with  which  I have  been  dealing ; 
and  (2)  the  state  of  opinion  reflected  in  the  texts  of  the  A.V.  need  not  be  supposed 
to  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  its  expression  in  these  particular  hymns, 
but  was  probably  handed  down  from  a previous  period.  We  ought  not  to  be  too 
incredulous  as  to  the  early  existence,  in  an  elementary  form,  of  ideas  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  bear  the  character  of  a later  age.  Thus  we  find  in  the  A.V.  x.  8,  43,  a 
reference  to  three  qualities  (gunas)  os  enveloping  the  lotus  with  nine  gates  { pundit - 
rikam  nacadtarum  trihhir  gunebhir  aqritam ),  and  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  here  the  three  gunas,  so  well  known  in  later  cosmogonies,  are  referred  to. 
Itajas  and  tamas,  two  of  these  qualities,  are  mentioned  together,  A.V.  viii.  2,  1 (rqjus 
tamo  md  upagdh).  The  "name”  and  "form”  (ndnia  and  rupa)  celebrated  by  the 
Vedantists,  are  also  alluded  to  in  A.V.  x.  2,  12,  and  xi.  7,  1 ( uck/ntkjt  numa 
Tujxtm  ehd). 
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be  held  out  as  a boon  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  world.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  offerer  of  a black-footed  sheep  “ ascends  to  the  sky  where 
no  tribute  is  paid  by  the  weak  to  the  stronger  ” (yo  dadati  Mipddam 
avim  lokena  eammitam  \ i a ndiam  abhyurohati  yatra  iuklo  [sulkah  ?]  na 
kriyate  abalena  bahyaee),  and  in  Terse  5 it  is  promised  that  a person 
of  the  same  description  shall  “ live  for  ever  in  the  sun  and  moon  ” 
(praddtd  upa  jtvaii  edrya-masayor  ahhitam). 

The  virtues  for  which  men  are  admitted  to  the  realms  of  the  blessed 
are  thus  described  in  hymn  154  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R.V.  1.  Somah 
ekebhyah  pavale  ghpitam  eh  updtate  | yebhyo  madhu  pradhuvati  tdmi 
chid  evdpi  gachhaidt  \ 2.  Tapaed  ye  anudhrishyat  tapaed  ye  tear  yayuh  \ 
tapo  ye  chalcrire  mahae  tamb  chid — | 3.  Ye  yudhyante  pradhaneehu  kurato 
ye  tandtyajah  \ ye  vd  eahaeradahhinds  tan — | 4.  Ye  chit  puree  pitaedpah 
pitdvdnah  pitdepidhah  | pitpln  tapanato  Yama  tdn — | 5.  Sahaeranlthdh 
kavayo  ye  gopdyanti  euryam  | pishln  tapaevato  Yama  tapojan  apt  gachh- 
aidt | “ Soma  is  purified  for  some ; others  seek  after  clarified  butter. 
Let  him  (the  deceased)  depart  to  those  for  whom  the  honied  beverage 
flows.  2.  Let  him  depart  to  those  who,  through  rigorous  abstraction 
( tapae ),  are  invincible,  who,  through  tapae,  have  gone  to  heaven;  to 
those  who  have  performed  great  tapae.  3.  Let  him  depart  to  the 
combatants  in  battles,  to  the  heroes  who  have  there  sacrificed  their 
lives,  or  to  those  who  have  bestowed  thousands  of  largesseB.  4.  Let 
him  depart,  Yama,  to  those  austere  ancient  Fathers  who  have  practised 
and  promoted  sacred  rites.  5.  Let  him  depart,  Yama,  to  those  austere 
rishis,  born  of  rigorous  abstraction,  to  those  sages,  skilled  in  a thousand 
sciences,  who  guard  the  Bun."  *“  (Compare  A.Y.  xix.  43,  I ff.) 

R.V.  i.  125,  5,  and  x.  107,  2,  which  have  been  already  quoted 
above,  p.  285,  also  proclaim  the  rewards  of  liberality,  a virtue  which 
the  Brahmans,  who  are  its  object,  have  always  been  forward  to  extoL 
(Compare  also  verse  8 of  the  hymn  last  referred  to.) 

The  Fathers  who  have  attained  to  the  heavenly  state  are  described 
as  being  objects  of  adoration  to  their  descendants.  They  are  said  to  be 
of  different  classes,  upper,  intermediate,  and  lower,  or  those  who  inhabit 
the  heaven  (or  sky),  the  air,  and  the  earth  (R.Y.  x.  15,  1 ; A.Y.  xviii. 
2,  49),  while  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  (A.Y.  xviii.  2, 

**  These  renet  form  part  of  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the  Brahmans.  See  Muller,  on 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi. 
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48),  we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heavens,  of  which  the  Fathers 
occupy  the  third  or  highest  Their  different  races  are  mentioned  by 
name,  viz.,  Angirases,  Vairupas,  Navagvas,  Atharvans,  Bhrigua,  Yas- 
ishthas,  etc.  (R.V.  x.  14,  4-6;  x.  15,  8).  Though  not  all  known  to 
their  worshippers,  they  are  known  to  Agni  (x.  15,  13).  Their  de- 
scendants offer  them  worship  and  oblations  (x.  15,  2,  9),  supplicate 
their  good  will  (x.  14,  6),  deprecate  their  wrath  on  account  of  any 
offences  which  may  have  been  committed  against  them  (x.  15,  6), 
entreat  them  to  hear,  intercede  for,  and  protect  their  votaries  (x.  15,  5), 
and  to  bestow  upon  them  opulence,  long  life,  and  offspring,  (x. 
15,  7,  11;  A.V.  xviii.  3,  14:  Pardyata  pitarah  a cha  ydta  ay  am  re 
yajno  madhuna  camaktah  \ datlo  acmabhyafh  dravineha  bhadram  rayim 
cha  nah  tarvarlram  dadhdta ; xviii.  4,  62 : Ayur  acmabhyaih  dadhatah 
prajdm  cha  rdyai  cha  pothair  abhi  nah  tachadhvam).  They  are  re- 
presented as  thirsting  for  the  libations  prepared  for  them  on  earth 
(x.  15,  9)  ; and  they  are  invited  to  come  with  Yama,  his  father 
Vivasvat,  and  Agni,  and  feast  with  avidity,  and  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  on  tho  Bacrificial  food  (x.  14,  4,  5 ; x.  15,  9).  They  ac- 
cordingly arrive  in  thousands,  borne  on  the  same  car  with  Indra 
and  tho  other  gods,  and  range  themselves  in  order  on  the  sacrificial 
ground  (x.  15,  10,  ll).470  "Wonderful  powers  are  ascribed  to  them, 
as  in  Agni  is  prayed  (A.Y.  xviii.  2,  28),  to  blow  away  the  evil  spirits 
who  intrude  into  their  hallowed  society  in  the  guise  of  friends.  In 
It.V.  x.  68,  11,  it  is  said  that  “the  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky 
with  stars,  as  a dark  horse  with  golden  ornaments,  and  have  placed 
darkness  in  the  night,  and  light  in  tho  day’’  {abhi  iy  death  na  Ijiiane- 
bhir  akaih  nahhatrebhih  pitaro  dydm  apiihian). 

With  these  ideas  compare  those  entertained  by  the  Romans  about 
the  Manes  (see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology,  *.«.),  and  the  opinions  of  the  unreformed  Christian 
Churches  about  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  saints. 

The  following  texts  refer  indistinctly  to  some  punishment  (whether 
annihilation  or  some  penal  infliction)  of  the  wicked  : 

R.Y.  iv.  5,  5 : Abhrdtaro  na  yothano  vyantah  paliripo  na  janayo 
durecuh  \ pupdsah  canto  anritdh  acatydh  idam  padatn  ajanata  gabhlram  | 

4,0  Compare,  on  tho  offerings  to  the  Pityis,  Colobrooko's  Essay  on  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  tho  Hindus.  Mis.  Essays,  i.  180  ff. 
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“ This  deep  abyss  has  been  produced  (for  those  who),  being  sinners, 
false,  untrue,  go  about  like  women  without  brothers,  like  wicked 
females  hostile  to  their  husbands.” 

R.V.  vii.  104,  3 : Indrdsomd  dushkrito  ram  antar  andrambhant 
tamaii  praridhyatam  | yathd  ndtah  pitnar  tkaichanodayad  ityudi  | 17. 
Pra  yd  jigdli  khargaltva  naktam  upa  druhd  tanvam  gdhamdnd  vaerdn 
anantdn  aca  su  padlshfa  ityudi  \ “ Indra  and  Soma,  dash  those  mali- 
cious (Rakshases)  into  the  abyss,  into  bottomless  darkness,  so  that  not 
even  one  of  them  may  get  out,”  etc.  17.  “May  that  injurious  Rak- 
shasl,  who  goes  about  at  night  like  an  owl,  concealing  herself,  fall 
into  the  bottomless  abysses.” 

But  these  last  texts  form  part  of  a hymn  which  refers  to  evil  spirits. 

R.V.  ix.  73,  8 : Fidvdn  ta  vised  bhtivand  ’bhi  pasyati  avajushfdn 
ridkyati  karts  arratun  | “ Knowing,  he  (Soma)  beholds  all  worlds ; 
he  hurls  the  hated  and  irreligious  into  the  abyss  ” (karts). 

In  x.  152,  4,  Indra  is  prayed  to  consign  to  the  lower  darkness  the 
man  who  injures  his  worshipper  ( yo  asmun  abhi  ddsati  adharam 
gamayd  tamah:  compare  A.V.  i.  21,  2);  and  in  A.V.  viii.  2,  24,  the 
nethermost  darkness  is  mentioned  ( na  vai  tatra  mriy.inte  no  yanti 
adhamam  tamah),  “ They  do  not  die  there,  nor  go  to  the  nethermost 
darkness.”  See  also  A.v.  ix.  2,  4,  9,  10,  and  17;  x.  3,  9 ; xii.  3,  49; 
xiii.  1,  32,  where  similar  phrases  occur  (associated  in  one  place,  x.  3,  9, 
with  asurttam  rajas,  the  distant  (?)  atmosphere);  and  R.V.  x.  103,  12, 
and  A.V.  xviii.  3,  3,  where  the  expression  andham  tamas,  “ blind  dark- 
ness,” is  found.”1  But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  these  passages  the  words 
denote  a place  of  punishment.  In  A.V.  v.  30,  11,  it  is  said  to  a sick 
man  : udehi  mrityor  gambhirdt  krithnach  chit  tamasas  pari  ) “ Rise  up 
from  deep  death,  even  from  the  black  darkness.”  In  A.V.  viii.  1,  10, 
tamas  is  used  by  itself,  apparently  for  the  state  of  the  dead ; and  in 
A.V.  viii.  2,  2,  “the  light  of  the  living”  ( jtvatdm  jyotih)  is  mentioned. 
In  the  preceding  verse,  1,  rajas  and  tamas  are  joined : “ do  not  depart 
to  the  atmosphere  and  darkness”  ( rajas  tamo  mopagdh  ma  pra  mssh- 
(huh).  In  A.V,  xii.  4,  36,  however,  the  adjective  form  of  the  ordinary 
word  for  hell  (ndraka  loka)  occurs;  and  that  region  is  threatened  as 
the  future  abode  of  the  man  whose  offence  is  there  specified  ( athdhur 
nurakam  lokam  nirundhunasya  ydchildm). 

4,1  Manu,  viii.  94,  connects  andham  tamas  with  hell,  saying  that  a lying  witness 
goes  to  hell  in  “ blind  darkness.'' 
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In  the  following  passages  of  the  Mahabharata  (xii.  6969  f.)  hell  and 
darkness  ( tamos ) are  identified  : Art  r it  am  tamaso  rupam  tamasd  niyate 
hy  adhah  | tamo-grastdh  na  paiyanti  prakdsam  tamasd  vjritdh  | 6970. 
Svargah  prakdiah  ity  dhur  narakam  tamah  era  cha  | “ Falsehood  is  the 
embodiment  of  darkness  (tamos) : by  darkness  a man  is  carried  down- 
wards. Those  who  are  seized  by  darkness,  being  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, do  not  see  the  light.  Heaven  they  soy  is  light  (prakdsa),  and 
hell  is  darkness  (tamos).”  *n 

In  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  (x.  16,  4)  the 
“ unborn  part  ” of  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  conveyed  by  Agni  to 
“ the  world  of  the  righteous.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  here 
employed  is  different  from  dtman,  the  term  which  at  a later  period  was 
invariably  used  to  denote  the  immaterial  soul;  and  that  this  same 
■word  dtman  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense  of  breath,  as  wo 
must  infer  from  the  fact  of  its  being  bidden  to  mingle  with  the  wind, 
the  element  to  which  it  is  akin.  In  some  other  passages  of  the  Rig- 
veda  we  find  the  word  manat  employed  for  the  soul,  or  the  living 
principle  which  exists  after  death.  Thus  in  x.  58,  1,  it  is  said:  Yat 
te  Yamath  Faivatvatam  mono  jdgdma  durakam  \ tat  te  dvarttaydmasi 
iha  kthaydya  jivate  j “Thy  soul,  which  has  gone  afar  to  Yama  Vaivas- 
vata,  wo  bring  back  hither  to  dwell  and  to  live.”  In  the  verses  which 
follow,  the  soul  is  said  to  bo  brought  back  from  a great  many  other 
places,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  the  ocean, 
the  waters,  the  planets,  the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  past,  the  future,  etc. 
And  again  in  x.  60,  10,  we  find  the  same  word  employed:  Yamdd 
aham  Vaivanatdt  Subandhor  manah  dbharam  | jiedtave  na  nirityave  atho 
ariihtatataye  | “ I have  brought  the  soul  of  Subandhu  that  it  may  live 
and  not  die,  but  be  secure.”  Compare  A.V.  v.  3,  6,  13 ; vi.  53,  2; 

viii.  1,  3;  viii.  2,  3;  and  Vaj.  Sanh.  iii.  53-56.  Atman  is,  however, 
used  in  some  ports  of  the  Rig-veda  for  the  animating  principle,  as 
where  the  Bun  is  called  tho  soul  of  all  things  moving  and  stationary 
(i.  115,  1),  or  where  Soma  is  called  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2,  10; 

ix.  6,  8),  and  of  Indra  (ix.  85,  3). 

tn  Compare  Vishnu  PurSna,  ii.  6,  40  : “ HeaTen  is  that  which  delights  the  mind ; 
hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain  ; hence,  vice  is  called  hell ; virtue  is  called  heaven  " 
(mana/ppriti-karah  tvargo  naraias  tad-viparyayah  | naraka-tvarga-sanjnt  tat  papa - 
pimye  di  ijoUuma) , 
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(6)  Quotation  from  later  work  regarding  a future  existence. 

I shall  now  adduce  some  passages  from  other  Indian  works  of  a 
later  date,  such  as  the  Satapatha  Br&hmapa,  the  epic  poems,  and  the 
Furanas,  to  show  how  far  the  opinions  which  their  authors  entertained 
coincide  with  those  representations  of  a future  life  which  I have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Rig-,  Yajur-,  and  Atharva-vedas. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(pp.  237  ff.)  Professor  Weber  has  communicated  a legend  from  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana,  on  penal  retribution  after  death,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history  of  Indian  opinion 
regarding  the  vanity  of  personal  existence,  and  the  desire  to  escape 
from  the  perpetual  cycle  of  births  to  which  that  opinion  conducts. 
He  remarks  that,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  tho  surviving 
documents  of  Indian  literature,  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  trace 
with  any  distinctness  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration ; though  he  considers  it  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  tenet  in 
question  was  gradually  developed  in  India  itself,  and  not  introduced  from 
any  foreign  country.  (See  Professor  Benfey’s  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  his  Orient  und  Occident,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169  f.)  In  the  hymns  of  tho 
Rig-veda,  Prof.  Weber  goes  on  to  observe,  there  is  no  trace  discoverable 
of  the  metempsychosis,  or  of  any  disgust  with  personal  existence.  On 
tho  contrary,  they  manifest  a cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  its  prolongation  in  this  world,  as  well  as  its  con- 
tinuation in  tho  next.  “So  too,”  Professor  Weber  proceeds,  “in  the 
Brahmanas,  immortality,  or  at  least  longevity,  is  promised  to  those 
who  rightly  understand  and  practise  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  while  those 
who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  depart  before  their  natural  term  of 
life  ( purd  ha  dyushah) 1,8  to  the  next  world,  where  they  are  weighed 
in  a balance  (xi.  2,  7,  33)  174  and  receive  good  or  evil  according  to 

471  Compare  R.V.  x.  37,  8 : bhadraih  fivanto  jaranom  afmahi ; S'atap.  Br.  xi.  8, 
3,  6 : sarvam  a yur  eti  5 ha  aajardyai  jwati ; S'atap.  Br.  x.  4,  8,  1,  where  the  ex- 
pression pura  jarasah  is  found ; as  it  is  also  in  R.V.  viii.  66,  20,  and  A.V.  v.  30, 17 ; 
x.  2,  30 ; xi.  3,  66.  Purd  ha  ayusho  mriyate  occurs  in  S'atap.  Br.  ii.  1,  4,  9 : n a 
pura  dyushah  svakami  preyat  in  x.  2,  6, 7 ; and  sarvam  ayur  sti  in  X.  2, 6, 19.  See 
also  Taitt.  Sanh.  iii.  2, 1,  2.  Compare  Psalm  lv.  24 : “ Bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  lire  out  half  their  days ; " Psalm  cii.  26,  and  Jeremiah  xrii.  11. 

4,4  The  passage  (xi.  2,  7,  38)  to  which  Weber  has  referred  runs  as  follows : At  ha 
ha  aha  eva  tula  yad  daishino  vedyantah  | sa  yat  sddhu  karoti  tad  antarvedi  atha 
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their  deeds.  The  more  sacrifices  any  one  has  offered,  the  more  ethereal 
is  the  body  ho  obtains,  or,  as  the  Brahmana  expresses  it  (x.  1,  5,  4),‘!’ 
the  more  rarely  does  he  need  to  eat.  In  other  passages,  again  (iv. 
6,  1,  1 : xi.  1,  8,  6 ; xii.  8,  3,  31), 4,1  it  is  promised  as  the  highest 
reward,  that  the  pious  man  shall  be  bom  in  the  next  world  with  his 
entire  body  ( tarvatanur  eta  tangah).  Here  the  high  estimation  of 

yad  atadhu  tad  bahirvedi  tatmad  dakthtnam  vedyantam  adhitpriiya  ira  delta  | tula- 
yam  ha  vai  amuthmin  loke  adadhati  \ yatarad  yamtyati  tad  anrethyati  yadi  tddhu  id 
atadhu  id  iti  | atha  yah  main  vcda  atmin  ha  na  loke  tulam  arohati  | ati  amuthmin  loke 
tulddkdnam  muehyate  tadhukfityd  ha  eva  aeya  yachhati  na  papakpitya  | “ For  is 
the  next  world  they  place  (his  good  and  evil  deeds)  in  a balance.  Whichever  of 
the  two  shall  outweigh  (the  other),  that  ho  shall  follow,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 
Now,  whosoever  knows  this  places  himself  in  the  balance  in  this  world,  and  is  freed 
from  being  weighed  in  the  next  world ; it  is  by  good  deeds  and  not  by  bad  that  (his 
scale)  outweighs.” 

4,1  X.  1,  5,  4 : Atha  ato  yqjnaviryandm  eva  \ tdyam  pratar  ha  tai  amuthmin  loke 
aynihotra-hud  ajnati  tdvati  ha  tatmin  yajne  ury  ardhamd.se  ardhamdte  daiapurna- 
mata-yaji  ehaturshu  ehaturthu  masethu  chdturmdsya-ydji  thaftu  shatsu  pasubandha- 
ydji  tamvatiare  tame  altars  tomaydjl  iate  iate  tamvattarethu  ayniehil  kdmam  ainati 
kdtnam  na  | tad  ha  etad  ydiat  iataih  tamvaltarat  tavad  ampitam  anantam  aparyan- 
tam  \ ta  yo  ha  etad  team  vtda  ev am  ha  eva  atya  etad  amritam  anantam  aparyantam 
bhavati  | tatya  yad  api  ithikaya  tea  upahanyat  tad  eva  atya  amritam  anantam 
aparyantam  bhavati  | “ Then  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  sacrifices.  In  the  next 
world  the  offerer  of  an  Agnihotra  cats  morning  and  evening.  So  much  nourishment 
resides  in  that  sacrifice.  The  performer  of  the  Darsapfirgamasa  sacrifice  eats  every 
fortnight,  the  performer  of  the  ChfiturmSsya  eveTy  four  months,  the  performer  of  the 
Patubandha  every  six  months,  the  offerer  of  the  Soma  every  year,  whilst  the  kindler 
of  fire  eats  every  hundred  years,  or  abstains  at  his  pleasure.  This  means,  that  during 
this  period  of  a hundred  years  he  enjoys  an  immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited  life. 
He  who  so  knows  this  enjoys  in  the  same  way  this  immortal,  unending,  and  un- 
limited existence.  Whatever  part  of  him  is  separated,  even  as  if  by  a straw,  be- 
comes immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited.” 

4,4  iv.  6,  1,  1 : Sa  ha  tarvatanur  eva  yn/amano  'muthmin  loke  tambhavati  | “This 
sacrificer  is  bom  with  his  whole  body  {earvatanuh)  in  the  next  world.”  xi.  1,  8,  6 : 
Etha  ha  vai  yajamdnatya  amuthmin  loke  at  tub  bhavati  yad  yajnah  \ sa  ha  tarvatanur 
eva  yajamdno  amuthnin  lokt  tambhavati  yah  warn  vidvan  nitkrftya  yajate  | “ This 
sacrifice  become*  in  the  next  world  the  soul  of  the  sacrificer.  The  sacrificer  who,  know- 
ing this,  sacrifice*  with  an  expiation,  is  bom  with  his  whole  body  in  the  next  world." 
xii.  g,  3,  31 : Pra  ieo  vai  etha  lokaiiii  cha  devalue  eha  viiati  yah  tautramanya  ‘ hhi- 
thichyrtt  | tad  etad  avantaram  atmanam  upahvayate  tatha  kpitmah  eva  earvatanuh 
tangah  tambhavati  \ “ He  who  is  consecrated  by  the  Sautramanl  enters  the  worlds, 
and  among  the  gods.  He  then  ....  and  is  bom  entire,  with  his  whole  body  and 
limbs.”  In  the  A.V.  xi.  3,  32,  and  49,  it  is  said : Etha  vai  odanah  tartanyah  tarva- 
paruh  earvatanuh  | tan  any  ah  eva  tarvaparuh  earvatanuh  tambhavati  yah  ev am  vtda  | 
“ This  odana  (boiled  rice)  is  complete  in  its  limb*,  joints,  and  body.  He  who  knows 
this  is  bora  complete  in  limbs,  joints,  and  body.” 
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individual  existence  culminates,  and  a purely  personal  immortality  is 
involved.  It  iB  evidently  in  connection  with  this  that  the  loss  of  a 
dead  man’s  bones  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  disgraceful,  as  the 
severest  punishment  of  arrogance  (xi.  6,  3,  11;  ariv.  6,  9,  28) ; ” 4,1 
since,  according  to  the  custom  prescribed  by  the  Sutras,  the  bones 
should  be  collected  alter  cremation. 

[The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (x.  4,  3,  9,)  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  above  view.  According  to  the  story,  the  gods  become 
immortal  without  parting  with  their  bodies ; and  although  men  were 
not  to  enjoy  immortality  without  44  shuffling  off  their  mortal  coil,”  a 
subsequent  resumption  of  their  bodies  in  a glorified  state  is  not  thereby 
excluded  : 9.  Sa  mj-ityur  devan  abravid  “ Atha  eva  larve  manuthydh 
amfitdh  bhavithyanti  atfm  ho  mahyam  bhdgo  bhaviehyati ” iti  \ te  ha 
a chur  “ na  atoh  'parah  kaichana  taha  iarirena  ampito  ’ tad  yada  eva 
team  etam  bhdgam  hardtai  \ atha  vydvritya  sarirena  amrito  ’tad  vidyayd 
vd  karmand  vd”  iti  | yad  vai  tad  abruvan  “ vidyayd  td  karmand  vd  ” 
iti  | ethd  ha  eva  td  vidya  yad  Agnir  etad  u ha  eva  tat  karma  yad  Agnih  \ 
10.  Te  ye  evam  etad  vidur  ye  vd  etat  karma  kurvate  mritvd  punah  tam- 
bhavanti  \ te  tambhavantah  eva  amritatvam  abhitambhavanli  \ atha  ye 
evam  na  vidur  ye  vd  etat  karma  na  kurvate  mritvd  punah  tambhavanti  te 
etaeya  eva  annam  punah  punar  bhavanti  | 

“ Death  said  to  the  gods  (who  had  become  immortal  by  performing 
certain  rites),  4 in  the  very  same  way  all  men  (also)  shall  become 
immortal ; then  what  portion  will  remain  for  me  ? ' The  gods  replied, 


477  xi.  6,  3,  11:  Sa  ha  uvucha  “ anatiprainyum  ma  devatdm  atyaprdkehih  purn- 
itithyai  mariehyaei  na  te  atthJni  ehana  ypihdn  prapeyanti"  iti  | ta  ha  tathaiva 
mamdra  \ tasya  ha  apy  anyad  matiyamanah  parimoehino  aethiny  apajahruh  \ taemdd 
na  upaeddi  eydt  | “ Do  not  scrutinize  too  for  the  deity  which  ought  not  to  be  too  far 
scrutinized.  Thou  sbalt  die  before  such  a time ; not  even  thy  bones  shall  reach  thy 
home.  So  he  died ; and  robbers  carried  off  hia  bones,  taking  them  for  something 
else.  Wherefore  let  no  man  be  contentious.”  xiv.  6,  9,  28  ( = Bribed  Arnnyaka 
Upanishad.  iii.  9,  26  ; p.  210  f.  of  Roer'B  English  translation) : Tain  tea  aupanieha- 
dam  purusham  ppichhdmi  tain  ched  me  na  vivakehyaei  murdhd  te  vipatiehyati  ” iti  ) 
tain  ha  S'alcalyo  na  mene  | taeya  ha  murdhd  vipapdta  | taeya  ha  apy  anyad  manya- 
mdndh  parimoehino  aethiny  apajahruh  | “I  ask  thee  regarding  this  Purua ha  of  the 
Upanishada.  If  thou  ehalt  not  explain  him  to  me,  thy  head  shall  fall  off.  S'fikalya 
did  not  understand  this  Purusha.  So  hia  head  fell  off ; and  robber)  carried  off  hia 
bones,  taking  them  for  something  else.”  (Compare  1 Kings  xiii.  22,  and  Jeremiah 
Tiii.  1,  2).  Sec  also  the  story  of  AtjaSlhas  Aram  and  Plaksha  DayySmpati  is  Taitt. 
Br.  iii.  10,  9,  3-6. 
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* Henceforward  no  other  being  shall  become  immortal  with  his  body, 
when  thou  shalt  have  seized  that  part  (the  body).4’8  Now,  every  one 
who  is  to  become  immortal  through  knowledge,  or  by  work,  shall 
become  immortal  after  parting  with  his  body.’  This  which  they  said, 

* by  knowledge  or  by  work,’  means  that  knowledge  which  is  Agni,  that 
work  which  is  Agni.  10.  Those  who  so  know  this,  or  who  perform 
this  rite,  are  bom  again  after  death ; and  by  being  so  bom,  they 
attain  immortality.  Whilst  those  who  do  not  so  know,  or  who  do  not 
perform  this  rite,  are  indeed  bom  again  after  death,  but  become  again 
and  again  his  (death’s)  food.”  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp. 
48  ff.,  where  this  passage  is  given  with  its  context.] 

Professor  Weber  proceeds  : “ But  whereas,  in  the  oldest  times,  im- 
mortality in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  milk  and  honey  flow 
(xi.  5,  6,  4) 4,8  is  regarded  as  the  reward  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  whilst 
the  sinner  or  the  fool  is,  sifter  a short  life,  doomed  to  the  annihilation 
of  his  personal  existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmanas  is  that  after 
death  all  are  bom  again  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  recompensed 
according  to  their  deeds,  the  good  being  rewarded,  and  the  wicked 
punished  (vi.  2,  2,  27 ; x.  6,  3,  1 ; xi.  7,  2,  23).’’  m 

478  It  appear*,  however,  from  the  Taitt.  8.  vi.  (p.  67a  of  the  Indian  Office  MS.), 
that  men  were  also  conceived  of  as  getting  to  heaven  without  dying.  Brahmaoadino 
aadanti  “ kim  tad  yajne  yajamhnah  kurute  ycnafivan  tuaargam  lokam  eti  ” iti  i Jiva- 
graho  cat  aka  yad  addbhyo  ’ nabhiehutaeya  gjrihnati  \ jlvantam  eva  enam  turvargam 
lokam  gamayati  f “ Men  versed  in  sacred  science  say  * What  does  the  sacrificer 
perform  in  the  sacrifice  by  which  he  ascends  to  heaven  alive  f’  This  adubhya 
libation  is  an  offering  of  the  living  [Soma,  i.e.  of  the  plant  uncrushed,  according  to 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  t.v.  j hagraha] ; (the  priest)  offers  this  without  pouring  it  out; 
and  conveys  the  worshipper  alive  to  heaven." 

478  xi.  6,  6,  3 f.  (See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  where  this  passage  is  cited  in  the 

original  with  its  context)  : “ Study  of  the  Vedas  is  the  Brahrna-sacrificc The 

man  who,  knowing  this,  daily  practises  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  conquers  thrice  os 
vast  a region — and  that,  too,  uudecaying— as  the  region  which  he  conquers  who 
bestows  this  whole  earth  fillod  with  wealth.  Wherefore  study  of  the  Vedas  is  to  be 
practised.  4.  Verses  of  the  Rik.  are  oblations  of  milk  to  the  gods.  He  who,  knowing 
this,  daily  studies  the  Rig-veda,  does  in  fact  satisfy  the  gods  with  oblations  of  milk ; 
and  they,  when  satisfied,  satisfy  him  with  prosperity,  with  breath,  with  generative 
power,  with  completeness  in  his  being,  with  all  excellent  possessions.  (Compare 
8'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  7,  6,  and  A.V.  iv.  34,  6,  7.) 

490  vi.  2,  2,  27 : Tatmad  akuh  kritam  lokam  purmho  ’bhi  jugate  | “ Hence  they 
say  that  a man  is  bom  into  the  world  which  he  has  made.”  x.  6,  3,  1 : At  ha 
kkalu  kratumayo  'yam  puruthah  { ta  yatatkratur  ayam  annul  lokat  praiti  evam- 
kratur  ha  amum  lokam  pretya  abhitambhamti  | " Now  truly  this  man  is  composed  of 
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[The  Satapatha  Brahmana,  however,  also  expresses  the  conception  of 
a higher  state  than  that  of  desiro  and  gratification,  in  a passage  (x.  5,  4, 
15)  where  it  is  said : 15.  So  ’tya  etha  tarvatya  antam  eva  &tm&  | ea  etha 
tartdtdm  apam  madhye  \ ta  aha  tarvaih  kdmaih  tampannah  | dpo  vai  sort's 
kamdh  | ta  aha  akdmah  tarvakdmo  na  hy  elaih  kasyachana  kamah  | 16. 
Tad  aha  iloko  bhavati  “ vidyayd  tad  arohanti  yatra  kamah  pardgatuh  | 
na  tatra  dakthindh  yanti  ndvidvdmtai  tapatvinah ” iti  | na  ha  eva  tam 
lokam  dakthinabhir  na  tapatd  ’ nevamcid  ainute  | evamvidam  ha  eva  ta 
lokah  | 

“ This  soul  is  the  end  of  all  this.  It  abides  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  waters.  It  is  supplied  with  all  objects  of  desire.  For  the  waters 
are  all  the  objects  of  desiro."1  This  (soul)  is  free  from  desire,  and 
(yet)  possesses  all  the  objects  of  desire,  for  it  desires  nothing.  15.  On 
this  subject  there  is  this  verse : * By  knowledge  men  ascend  to  that 
condition  in  which  desires  have  passed  away.  Thither  gifts  do  not 
reach,  nor  austere  devotees  who  are  destitute  of  knowledge.  For  a 
person  who  does  not  possess  this  knowledge  does  not  attain  that  world 
by  gifts  or  by  rigorous  abstraction.  It  pertains  only  to  those  who 
have  Buch  knowledge.”]  " 

sacrifice.  Bo  many  sacrifices  as  he  has  performed  when  ho  departs  from  this  world, 
with  so  many  is  he  bom  in  the  other  world  after  his  death.” 

4,1  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,2,6:  Aptu  vai  tarve  kamah  iritah  | “In  the 
waten  all  objects  of  desiro  ore  contained." 

ta  This  verse  is  quoted  in  8’anluura’s  Commentary  on  the  Brahma  Satras,  pp.  911 
and  662,  of  the  edit,  in  Bibl.  Ind. 

445  In  another  passage  a curious  contrast  is  drawn  botween  two  different  kinds  of 
sacrificers,  the  atmayajin  and  the  devayajin,  S’atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  6,  13  : atmaynji 
ereyan  | devayaji  ily  atmaynji  Ui  ha  hrityat  \ ta  ha  vai  dtmaydji  yo  veda  “ i dam  mv 
atuna  angam  laihlkriyate  idam  mt  aama  angam  upadhiyah " iti  | ta  yatha  'hit  tvacho 
nirmuehyeta  team  atmad  martyat  iarirat  papmano  nirmuchyalc  ta  fihmayo  yajur . 
m ayah  tamamayah  ahutimayah  tvargam  lokam  aihi  tambhavati  \ atha  ha  ta  devayaji 
yo  veda  devan  eva  a ham  idam  yaje  devan  tamarpayami  iti  ta  yatha  ireyate  paptyan 
talim  hared  vaiiyo  va  rajne  balim  hared  evam  ta  ta  ha  na  tavantam  lokam  jayati 
yavantam  itarah  | “ He  who  sacrifices  to  himself  is  superior.  A man  should  say, 

‘ There  is  a worshipper  who  sacrifices  to  the  gods,’  and  ‘ another  who  sacrifices  to 
himself.'  Ho  who  understands  that  by  such  and  such  [a  rite]  such  and  such  a 
one  of  his  members  is  rectified,  and  that  by  such  and  such  another  rite  such  and  such 
another  of  his  members  is  restored, — he  is  the  person  who  sacrifices  to  himself ; he  is 
freed  from  this  mortal  body,  from  sin  (or  misery),  as  a serpent  is  freed  from  its  worn- 
out  skin,  and  acquiring  the  nature  of  the  Rik.  Yajnsh,  and  Suraan,  and  of  Sacrifice, 
be  attains  to  heaven.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  understands  that  with  such  and 
such  an  oblation  he  worships  the  gods,  and  offers  it  up  to  them,  is  liko  an  inferior 
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Professor  Weber  adds  in  a note  : “According  to  a very  ancient  con- 
ception, the  soul,  after  being  breathed  forth  from  the  body,  ascends  to 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  of  the  wind  (Ep/iela<i 
■\faX<nrop.Tro<;),it>  having  itself  been  changed  into  an  aerial  form.  With 
this  is  connected  the  later  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the  senses  of  the 
dying  into  fire,  sun,  moon,  wind,  and  the  regions  of  the  sky  *“  (x.  3,  3, 
8 ; xiv.  6,  2,  1 3),  and  the  still  more  modem  and  systematic  notion  of 
their  being  resolved  into  the  five  elements.  In  one  place  (i.  9,  3, 

10)*8*  I find  the  idea  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  themselves  the  pious 

• 

who  presents  tribute  to  a superior,  or  os  a V&isya  brings  tribute  to  a king ; and  he 
does  not  conquer  for  himself  so  great  a world  as  the  other  does.”  Professor  Aufrecht 
inclines  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  difference  between  the  sense  of  dtmaydjin  here 
and  in  Manu,  xii.  91,  as  is  indicated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth, 
and  that  in  the  passage  before  us  atnum  must  be  taken  in  the  Vedantio  sense,  and 
the  compound  explained  to  mean  “ he  who  sacrifices  in  himself,  that  is,  in  his  own 
individuality,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  universal  soul,"  quoting  EullQka  on  Manu, 
xii.  91,  in  proof  of  this  sense.  He  also  refers  to  S'atap.  Br.  x.  3,  2,  13  (kirn 
ehhandah  kd  dtvala  unatiriktani  ili  | uyundkthard  chhandah  apo  dnata  unatiri- 
ktdni  | ta  aka  atmavidyd  na  | ttanmayo  ha  eldh  dnatdh  etam  atmdnam  abhitam- 
bharati),  which  I translate : “ What  the  metre,  what  deity  are  the  things  which  are 
defective  or  superfluous  P The  nyundkthara  (metre  with  deficient  syllables)  is  the 
metre ; the  waters  arc  the  deity  representing  the  things  which  are  defective  or  super- 
fluous. This  is  the  knowledge  of  soul.  He  who  is  composed  of  this  attains  to  these 
deities,  to  this  soul.”  Here  the  knowledge  of  soul  in  the  Vedantic  sense  may 
be  referred  to.  But  in  the  previous  passage  the  dtmaydjin  is  represented,  not  as 
attaining  to  soul,  but  to  heaven,  a destination  which  he  who  has  a knowledge  of  soul 
in  the  Vedantic  sense  no  longer  desires. 

*•*  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  21  f.,  quoted  above. 

885  X.  3,  3,  8:  Sa  y add  naimid  attndl  lokdt  praiti  t achn  na  Agnim  apyeti  chakthmkd 
Adilyam  manata  Chan  dr  am  intrtna  hit  ah  pragma  1‘dyum  | ta  etdnmayah  na 
bkutta  elataat  devalanam  yam  yum  kamaytlt  ta  bhutrd  ilayati  | “ Whoever  departs 
from  this  world  knowing  this  goes  with  his  voice  to  fire  (Agni),  with  his  eye  to  the  sun 
(Aditya ; compare  R.V.  x.  16,  3,  quoted  above),  with  his  mind  (maiuu)  to  the  moon, 
with  his  ear  to  the  regions,  with  his  breath  (prana ) to  the  wind  (Vuyu ; compare 
R.V.  x.  16,  3).  Haring  attained  the  nature  of  these,  and  become  any  one  of  these 
deities  that  he  desires,  he  rests.”  xiv.  6,  2, 1 3 ( = Brih.  Arany.  Up.  p.  642  f.) : Tatra 
atya  puruthasya  mpitatya  agnim  rag  apytti  ro tarn  pranat  chakthur  adilyam  manaj 
chandram  diiah  irotram  pnthivim  tariram  dkdiam  atma  othadhir  lomani  vanatpaOn 
kttah  aptu  lohitain  cha  rttai  cha  nidhiyate  kva  again  I add  punuho  bhavati  ] “When 
the  voice  of  the  departed  soul  goes  to  fire,  his  breath  to  the  wind,  his  eye  to  the  sun, 
his  mind  to  the  moon,  his  hearing  to.  the  regions,  his  body  to  the  earth,  his  soul  to 
the  tether,  the  hairs  of  his  body  to  the  plants,  the  hairs  of  his  head  to  the  trees,  hi* 
blood  and  his  seminal  fluid  to  the  waters, — where  then  is  this  spirit  P ” 

iM  l.  9,  3,  10 : Yah  aha  tapati  tatya  yt  raimayat  it  tukriiah  j at  ha  yat  param 
bhah  Prajdpatir  cd  tvargo  ad  lokah  | “ The  rays  of  him  who  shines  (the  sun)  ore  the 
pious.  The  light  which  is  above  is  Frajiipati,  or  the  heavenly  world.” 
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(tukpitae)  ; and  in  another  (vi.  6,  4,  8)4n  the  conception  that  the  stars 
are  the  lights  of  the  righteous  who  go  to  heaven.  With  this  the 
similar  statement  in  the  Indralokagamana  may  be  compared.” 

The  following  are  Borne  other  passages  of  the  Brahmanas  (not  cited 
by  Professor  Weber)  regarding  future  rewards.  In  the  Satap.  Br.  xi. 
6,  2,  2,  3,  it  is  said  : ‘‘Ho  who  sacrifices  thus  obtains  perpetual  pros- 
perity and  renown,  and  conquers  for  himself  an  union489  with  these 
two  gods  ( Adilya  and  Agni),  and  an  abode  in  the  same  sphere.”  (See 
the  original  passages  with  the  context  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Work, 
pp.*426  ff.)  In  the  same  work  (ii.  6,  4,  8)  it  is  said  that  those  who 
offer  particular  sacrifices  become  Agni,  Varuna,  or  Indra,  and  attain  to 
union,  and  to  the  same  spheres,  with  those  gods  respectively  (ta  gad 
raiscaderena  yajate  Agnir  era  tarhi  bhavaty  Agner  era  edyujyam  salok- 
atum  jayati  | atha  yad  Yarunapraghdeair  yajate  Yarunah  era  tarhi 
lhaeati  ityddi).  And  in  the  same  way  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  iiL 
10, 11,  6 f.,  states  that  the  possessors  of  particular  kinds  of  knowledge 
attain  to  union  with  Aditya  (the  Sun),  and  to  union,  and  to  the  same 
spheres,  with  Agni,  with  Vayu,  with  Indra,  with  Byihaspati,  with 
Prajupati,  and  with  Brahma.  In  the  same  work,  iii.  10,  9,  11,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a certain  sage  who,  through  his  knowledge,  became  a 
golden  swan,  went  to  heaven,  and  attained  to  union  with  the  sun 
( Ahino  ha  Ahatthyah  idvitram  riddnehakdra  | 11.  Sa  ha  hamto  hiran- 
mayo  Ihutru  ivargaih  lokam  iydya  ddityatya  suyujyam).  The  Satap. 

4,1  ti.  5,  4,  8 : Ye  hi  janah  pvnyakritah  evaryam  Mam  yanti  tetham  ttani  jyo - 
fiSithi  | “ These  (the  stars)  are  the  lights  of  the  practisers  of  hoi;  acta  who  go  to 
heaven.”  The  passage  of  the  Indralokagamana  (Mbh.  iii.  1745  ff.),  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Weber,  ia  as  follows : -Ya  tatra  euryah  eottxo  va  dyotate  tiacha  pdrakah  j 1740. 
Svayaira  prahhaya  tatra  dyotante  punyalabdhayd  \ tardrupani  ydniha  dfiiyante 
dyutimanti  vai  | 1747.  Dipavad  vdprakriehfatvdt  tanuni  eumahdnty  api  f tani  tatra 
prabhaevanli  rupavanti  tha  Pdnduvah  | 1748.  Dadaria  eveehu  dhiehnyeehu  dipavanti 
evayd  ’ rchisha  | tatra  rajarehayah  eiddhah  rirae'cha  nihatdh  yudhi  | 1751.  Ete 
euJcfitinah  part  ha  eveehu  dhiehnyeehv  avaethitdh  | 1752.  Ydn  driehfavdn  aei  vibho 
tardrupani  bhutale  | “The  san  shines  not  there  (in  Indra's  heaven),  nor  the  moon, 
nor  fire.  There  the  righteous  shine  by  their  own  light,  acquired  by  their  own  virtue. 
Arjuna  beheld  there,  shining  in  their  own  spheres,  luminous  and  beautiful,  thoso 
bright  forms  of  tho  stars  which,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  appear  from  distance  to 
be  as  small  as  lamps,  although  they  are  very  vast."  “These,”  as  Arjuna’ s conductor 
eiplained  to  him,  “ were  the  righteous  occupying  their  own  spheres,  whom,  when  on 
earth,  he  had  seen  in  tho  sky  in  the  form  of  stars.” 

The  word  «5jn yya,  “ close  union,”  hero  used,  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  lat  n 
and  muhti,  “dissolution,”  or  “absorption,"  into  the  supreme  spirit. 
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Br.  xi.  4,  4,  1,  also  speaks  of  union  with  Brahma : Shad  rai  Brah- 
mano dvarah  Agnir  Tdyur  Apai  Chandramdh  Vidyud  Adityah  \ 21.  Sa 
yah  upadagdhena  havishd  yajate  Agnind  sa  ha  Brahmano  drarena  pra- 
dpadyate  | so  'gnind  Brahmano  dvarena  pratipadya  Brahmanah  sayu- 
jyam  salokatdm  jay  at  i | “There  are  six  doors  to  Brahma,  viz.,  Agni, 
Vayu,  the  Waters,  the  Moon,  Lightning,  the  Sun.  2.  He  who  sacri- 
fices with  a burnt  oifering,  arrives  by  Agni,  as  the  door  to  Brahma; 
and  having  so  arrived,  he  attains  to  a union  with  Brahma,  and 
abides  in  the  some  sphere  with  him.”  In  A.V.  xix.  7, 1,  1,  a Brahmn- 
loka  is  mentioned.  [For  the  Puranio  idea  of  the  world  of  Brahma, 
see  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  4to.  ed.,  p.  48,  note  3,  and  p.  213,  note 
3 (or,  for  the  first  of  these  passages,  Professor  Hall’s  8vo.  ed.,  vol.  i. 
p.  98),  and  for  the  second,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  of  the  samo  edition.] 

In  the  Satap.  Br.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  it  is  declared  that  a man  who  reads 
the  Vedas  in  a particular  manner  is  “ freed  from  dying  again,  and 
attains  to  a sameness  of  nature  with  Brahma  ( Brahmanah  sdtmatdm). 
Even  if  he  cannot  read  with  much  power,  let  him  read  one  sentence 
relating  to  the  gods.”  (See  the  original  passage  with  the  context  in 
the  3rd  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  18  ff.) 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  the  Aitareya  Brahmana, 
iii.  44  ; Sa  rai  esha  na  kaddchana  attain  eti  na  tided  \ tarn  yad  astam 
eti  id  manyante  ahnah  eta  tad  antam  iltd  atha  dtmdnam  tiparyasyate 
rdtrim  eta  atastdt  kurute  ahah  parastdt  | atha  yad  enam  pratar  tided  iti 
manyante  rdtrer  eta  tad  antam  itvd  atha  dtmdnam  tiparyasyate  ahar  eta 
atastdt  kurute  rdtrim  parastdt  \ sa  vai  esha  na  kaddchana  nimrochati  [ 
na  ha  tai  kaddchana  nimrochati  etasya  ha  suyu/yaih  sarupatum  salokatum 
ainute  yah  evam  veda  yah  evam  r eda  \ 

“ The  Sun  neither  ever  sets  or  rises.  When  people  think  he  sets  he 
(only)  turns  himself  round,  after  reaching  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
makes  night  below  and  day  above.  Then  when  people  think  he  rises 
in  the  morning  he  (only)  turns  himself  round  after  reaching  the  end  of 
the  night,  and  makes  day  below  and  night  above.  In  truth,  he  never 
sets.  The  man  who  knows  this,  that  the  sun  never  sets,  enjoys  union 
and  sameness  of  nature  with  him,  and  abides  in  the  same  sphere.” 

***  See  Prof.  Ilaug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  p.  242.  I differ  from  that  scholar  in 
translating  parastdt , '‘above,”  and  not  “on  the  other  side."  Compare  Ind.  Stud, 
ix.  p.  278.  See  also  Vishnu  Puriiga,  ii.  8;  p.  241  of  Dr.  Hall's  edition  of  Wilson's 
Translation,  vol.  ii. 

21 
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In  another  passage  (ii.  17)  tho  same  work  declares  how  far  heaven 
is  from  earth:  Sahairam  anuchyaih  tvargaidmasya  | tahatrdsvlnt  va» 
itah  rear  go  lolcah  | “ He  who  desires  heaven  should  repeat  a thousand 
(verses).  For  the  heavenly  world  is  distant  from  hence  a thousand 
days’  journey  on  horseback.” 

In  the  Satap.  Br.  vi.  6,  2,  4,  it  is  said  that  the  door  of  heaven 
(i ivarga-loka ) is  situated  in  tho  north-eastern  regions  {gad  u era  tidaii 
prdm  tishfhan  | etaigdm  ha  diii  tvargasya  lokasya  dvuram),  while  that  by 
which  the  heaven  of  the  Fathers  is  entered,  lieB  to  tho  south-east 
(prdchlm  eha  dakshindm  cha  | etatydm  ha  disi  pitrilalcasya  dvuram,  ibid, 
xiii.  8,  1,  5).m 

In  the  legend  on  future  retribution,  quoted  by  Weber,  as  above 
stated,  from  the  same  Brahmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 ff.)  it  is  related  that 
Bhfigu,  tho  son  of  Varuna,  visited,  by  his  father’s  command,  tho  four 
points  of  the  compass,  where  he  saw  men  being  out  into  pieces  and 
eaten  by  other  men,  who,  when  questioned  by  Bhpigu,  declared  that 
they  were  revenging  on  their  victims  the  treatment  which  they  had 
received  at  their  hands  in  tho  other  world  (on  earth).  These  victims 
are  allegorically  explained  in  tho  Brahmana  as  representing  the  trees, 
animals,  plants,  and  waters  employed  in  sacrifice.  But  Professor 
Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  an  old  popular  legend  regarding 
the  penal  retribution  executed  by  tho  former  sufferers  themselves  on 
those  who  had  oppressed  them  while  on  earth,  and  that  the  narrative 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  priests  and  introduced  into  the  Brah- 
mana to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  tedious  disquisitions,  and  explained 
in  the  manner  I have  stated. 

I return  to  Professor  Weber’s  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Brahmanas  regarding  a future  Btata. 

“ Tho  Brahmanas,  however,”  ho  continues,  “ are  not  explicit  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  these  rewards  and  punishments  ; and  it  is 
here  that  wo  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
To  men  of  the  mild  disposition  and  reflective  spirit  of  the  Indians,  it 
would  not  appear  that  reward  and  punishment  could  be  eternal.  They 
would  conceive  that  it  must  be  possible  by  atonement  and  purification 
to  become  absolved  from  the  punishment  of  the  sins  committed  in  this 

**>  Seo  Webor,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  ix.  243,  308. 
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short  life.  And  in  tho  same  way  they  could  not  imagine  that  the 
reward  of  virtues  practised  during  the  6ame  brief  period  could 
continue  for  ever.  The  dogma  of  transmigration  answered  plainly  to 
both  of  these  suppositions,  though  in  another  respect  it  could  scarcely 
do  so ; for  where  was  either  a beginning  or  an  end  to  bo  sought  ? The 
spirit  of  inquiry  sought  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  systematic 
refinements  ( tonderung ),  but  only  became  more  hopelessly  entangled; 
and  at  length  it  was  only  extricated  by  cutting  the  knot,  by  succumb- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  aspiration  after  complete  redemption  from 
the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  of  individual  existence ; so  that  that 
destiny,  which  was  in  earlier  times  regarded  as  the  greatest  punish- 
ment, was  now  recognized  as  tho  highest  reward.  This  mode  of 
cutting  the  knot  is  the  work  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism ; and  the  best 
proof  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Brahmanas  is  pre-Budd- 
histic  is  (apart  from  all  other  evidence)  to  be  found  in  this,  that  they 
do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  dilemma  in  question,  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  contempt  of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but 
rather  express  with  directness  and  naivetd  a fresh  and  genuine  love  of 
existence,  and  a yearning  after  immortality.  It  is  only  some  passages 
of  the  Bpihadaranyaka  and  of  the  Chhandogya  Upnnishad,  which  form 
an  exception  to  this  assertion ; and  on  that  account  they  must  be  held 
evidently  to  belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  Buddha’s 
appearance,  or  even  to  that  which  followed  it.” 

It  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion  here  announced 
that  the  passage  I have  quoted  above  from  the  S'atapatha  Bruhmana, 
xi.  5,  6,  9,  appears  to  speak  of  union  with  Brahma ; — unless  Brahma, 
and  not  Brahma,  is  meant,  and  unless  the  word  sutmald  is  to  be 
understood  in  some  other  sense  than  the  later  one  of  absorption  into 
his  essence. 

Though  Indra,  Varuna,  and  other  gods  are  represented  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  Puranaa  as  leading  a sensual  and  immoral  life, 4,1  and 
though  the  Apsarases,  or  celestial  nymphs,  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
courtezans,*”  form  the  subject  of  most  voluptuous  descriptions, *“  and  are 

4,1  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  41. 

m Ibid.  p.  394 ; and  Rumayaija,  i.  45,  35  (ed.  Schlegcl),  and  i.  46,  2 (Gorrcsio). 

493  See  Mahabhirata,  iii.  1821  if. ; Ramayaya,  Uttara  Kuo  da,  xxvi.  16  ff. 
(Bombay  ed ). 
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represented  as  being  sent  by  the  gods  from  time  to  time  to  seduce  austere 
sages  into  unchastity,  and  are  promised,  as  we  have  already  seen,  as  the 
companions  of  wnrriors  in  a future  life, — yet  the  pictures  drawn  of 
paradise  in  those  works  are  not  always  of  such  a gross  character.  In 
the  account  of  the  highest  stage  of  heavenly  blessedness  contained  in  the 
Mahabharata,  iii.  1544  Iff.,  there  is  no  promise  of  any  sensual  gratification 
held  out.  It  appears  (vv.  15407-15487)  that  a sage  named  Mudgala  had 
lived  a life  of  poverty,  piety,  and  self-restraint,  offering  hospitality  to 
thousands  of  Brahmans,  according  to  his  humble  means,  with  the  grain 
which  he  gleaned  liko  a pigeon  ( kapotlm  trillim  usthitah),  and  which 
(like  the  widow  of  Zarephath’s  oil)  never  underwent  diminution,  or 
rather  increased  again  when  it  was  required  (verso  15413:  brlhidro- 
natya  tad  hy  a*ya  dadato  ’nnam  mahatmanah  | sishtam  mdUaryahlnanya 
vardhaty  atithidananiit).  At  length  another  holy  man,  called  Durvasas, 
famous  in  Indian  tradition  for  his  irascible  temper,  came  to  prove  Mud- 
gala’s  powers  of  endurance  ; and  six  times  devoured  all  the  food  which 
the  hospitable  saint  possessed.  Finding  that  the  temper  of  his  host  was 
altogether  unaffected  by  these  trials,  Durvasas  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  virtue,  and  declared  that  ho  would  go  bodily  to 
heaven.  As  he  spoke  these  words  a messenger  of  the  gods  arrived  in  a 
celestial  car,  and  called  upon  Mudgala  to  ascend  to  a state  of  complete 
perfection.  The  sage,  however,  desired  first  to  leam  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  messenger  proceeded  to 
tell  him  (w.  15441  ff.)  first  what  kind  of  people  go  there,  viz.,  those 
who  have  performed  austerities  or  celebrated  great  sacrifices,  the  truth- 
ful, the  orthodox,  the  righteous,  the  Belf-restrained,  the  meek,  the 
liberal,  the  brave,  etc.  These  celestial  abodes  were,  he  said,  shining, 
glorious,  and  filled  with  all  delights.  There  is  seen  the  vast  golden 
mountain  Meru,  and  the  holy  garden  Nandana,  etc.,  where  the  righ- 
teous disport.  There  hunger,  thirst,  ■weariness,  cold,  heat,  fear,  are 
unknown ; there  is  nothing  disgusting  or  disagreeable ; the  scents  are 
delightful ; the  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  mind ; there  is  no 
sorrow,  nor  lamentation,  nor  decay,  nor  labour,  nor  envy,  nor  jealousy, 
nor  delusion.  There  the  blessed  are  clothed  with  glorious  bodies, 
which  are  produced  by  their  works,  and  not  generated  by  any  father 
or  mother.  Their  garlands  are  fragrant  and  unfading ; they  ride  in 
aeriul  cars.  Beyond  these  regions  there  are,  however,  others  of  a 
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higher  character — those  to  which  the  rishis,  who  have  been  purified 
by  their  worts,  proceed.  Still  further  on  are  those  where  the 
jRibhus,  who  are  gods  even  to  the  gods,  dwell,  and  where  there 
is  no  annoyance  occasioned  by  women  ( stri-kritat  lupah),,H  or  by 
envy  arising  from  the  sight  of  worldly  grandeur.  The  blessed  there 
do  not  subsist  on  oblations,  nor  do  they  feed  upon  ambrosia ; they 
have  celestial  and  not  coarse  material  bodies.  These  eternal  gods  of 
gods  do  not  desire  pleasure ; they  do  not  change  with  the  revolutions 
of  Kalpas  (great  mundane  ages).  How  can  they  then  be  subject 
either  to  decay  or  death  ? They  experience  neither  joy,  nor  pleasure, 
nor  delight,  neither  happiness  nor  sulforing,  neither  love  nor  hatred. 
That  highest  state,  so  difficult  to  attain,  and  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  seek  after  pleasure  (agamyd  hdma-gocharaih),  is  desired 
even  by  the  gods.  This  celestial  felicity,  the  messenger  says,  is  now 
within  Mudgala’s  reach, — the  fruit  of  his  good  deeds.  The  speaker 
next,  according  to  his  promise,  explains  the  drawbacks  of  the  heavenly 
state.  As  the  fruit  of  works  done  on  earth  is  enjoyed  in  heaven, 
whilst  no  other  new  works  are  performed  there  from  which  new 
rewards  could  spring,  this  enjoyment  is  cut  off  from  its  root,  and 
must  therefore  come  to  an  end  (verse  15468  ••  kpilatya  karma  na- * 
tatra  bhujyate  yat  phalam  diti  \ na  chanyat  kriyate  karma  milla-chhedena 
Ihujyate).  For  this  world  is  the  place  for  works,  while  the  other  is 
the  place  for  reward  (verse  15475  : karmabhamir  iyam  brahman  pha- 
labhumir  asau  maid).  This  loss  of  gratifications  to  which  the  heart 
has  become  devoted,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  pain  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  sunk  to  a lower  estate,  from  beholding  the 
more  brilliant  prosperity  of  others,  is  intolerable.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  consciousness  and  the  bewilderment  of  those  who  so  descend,  and 
the  fear  of  falling  which  they  experience  when  their  garlands  begin  to 
fade.  Such  are  the  defects  which  attach  to  all  existence  till  it  is 
absorbed  in  Brahma.  But  the  state  of  those  who  havo  fallen  from 
heaven  is  not  altogether  without  compensation.  As  a result  of  their 
previous  good  deeds  they  aro  born  in  a condition  of  happiness ; though, 
if  they  are  not  vigilant,  they  sink  still  lower.  Having  given  this 
explanation,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  invites  Mudgala  to  accompany 
him  to  paradise.  The  saint,  howover,  after  consideration,  replies  that 
*»  Compare  Plato,  Republic,  i.  4. 
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ho  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a state  of  happiness  which  is  vitiated 
by  so  great  defects,  and  the  termination  of  which  is  followed  by  so  great 
misery.  Ho  has  therefore  no  desire  for  heaven  ; and  will  seek  only 
that  eternal  abode  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  distress,  nor  change. 
He  then  asks  the  celestial  messenger  what  other  sphere  there  is  which 
is  free  from  all  defects.  The  messenger  replies,  that  above  the  abode 
of  Brahma  is  the  pure  eternal  light,  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishnu,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  supreme  Brahma.  Thither  none  can  proceed  who 
are  devoted  to  objects  of  sense,  or  who  ore  the  slaves  of  dishonesty, 
avarice,  anger,  delusion,  or  malice ; but  only  the  unselfish,  the  humble, 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  pain  and  pleasure,  those  whose  senses  are 
under  restraint,  and  those  who  praetiso  contemplation  and  fix  their 
minds  on  the  deity.  The  sage  then  dismissed  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  began  to  practise  ascetic  virtues,  becoming  indifferent  to  praiso 
and  blame,  regarding  clods,  stones,  and  gold  as  alike.  Pure  knowledge 
led  to  fixed  contemplation ; and  that  again  imparted  strength  and 
complete  comprehension,  whereby  he  attained  supreme  eternal  per- 
fection, in  the  nature  of  quietude  [ntrnlno]  (jndnayogena  iuddhena 
dhynnanityo  babhuva  ha  \ dhydnayogud  balaih  labdhvH  prapya  buddhim 
anuttamdm  | jag&ma  i&faatlih  eiddhim  pardm  nircdna-lakshandm ).a> 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  meritorious  works  and  of 
knowledge,  so  familiar  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  verses  of  the  Mahiibharata,  xii.  8810  ff.: 

Karmand  badhyaU  jantur  vidyayu  tu  pramuchyate  | tasmut  karma  na 
kurvanti  y at  ay  ah  paradarsinah  | 8811.  Karmand  jdyate  prelya  murti- 
mdn  ihodamtmakah  \ tidy  ay d jdyate  nityam  aryaktam  hy  aryaydtma- 
kam  | 8812.  Karma  tv  eke  prasamanli  tealpabuddhi-ralah  nardh  \ Una 
te  deha-juldni  ramayantah  updeate  | 8813.  Ye  ima  buddhim  pardm 
prdptdh  dharma-naipuna-dar&inah  | na  te  karma  praSaiiuanti  kipam 
nadydm  pibann  iva  | 8814.  Karmanah  phalam  dpnoti  tukhaduhkhe  bha- 
tdbhaeau  | tidyayd  tad  atdpnoti  yatra  gated  na  iochati  | 8815.  Yatra 
gated  na  mriyate  yatra  gated  na  jdyate  \ na  punar  jdyate  yatra  yatra 
gated  na  varttate  | 8816.  Yatra  tad  Brahma  paramam  aryaktam  acha- 
lam  dhruvam  | arydkritam  agdydtam  amritam  chdeiyogi  eha  | 

in  Bee  the  other  passages  quoted,  ».*>,,  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  from  Bruhmanical 
writings  where  this  word  is  used.  Its  employment  by  Buddhists  to  express  the 
highest  destiny  of  mundane  creatures  is  well  kuown. 
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“ By  works  a creature  is  bound ; by  knowledge  he  is  liberated ; 
wherefore  devotees  gifted  with  perfect  insight  perform  no  works. 
Through  works  a creature  is  born  again  after  death,  with  a body  (of 
one  or  other)  of  sixteen  descriptions ; by  knowledge  he  becomes  the 
Eternal,  Imperceptible,  and  Undecaying.  Some  men  of  little  under- 
standing eulogise  works,  and  so  embrace  with  delight  the  entangle- 
ments of  corporeal  existence.  But  those  who  have  reached  the  highest 
intelligence,  and  a perfect  comprehension  of  righteousness,  do  not 
commend  works,  as  a person  drinking  from  a river  thinks  little  of  a 
well.  The  results  which  a man  obtains  from  works  are  pleasure  and 
pain,  prosperity  and  adversity ; by  knowledge  he  gains  that  condition 
in  which  his  griefs  are  at  an  end,  in  which  he  dies  not,  in  which  his 
birth  is  not  repeated,  from  which  he  does  not  return ; in  which  that 
supreme  Brahma  exists  imperceptible,  unchanging,  etc.,  etc.” 


(7)  Yuma,  and  a future  life, — a metrical  t ketch. 

To  great  king  Yuma  homage  pay, 

Who  was  the  first  of  men  that  died, 

That  crossed  the  mighty  gulf,  and  spied 
For  mortals  out  the  heavenward  way. 

No  power  can  ever  close  the  road 
Which  he  to  us  laid  open  then, 

By  which  in  long  procession  men 
Ascend  to  his  sublime  abode. 

By  it  our  fathers  all  have  passed ; 

And  that  same  path  we  too  shall  trace, 

And  every  new  succeeding  race 
Of  mortal  men,  while  time  shall  last. 

The  god  assembles  round  his  throne 

A growing  throng,  the  good  and  wise — 

All  those  whom,  scanned  with  searching  eyes, 
He  recognizes  as  his  own. 
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Departed  mortal,4**  speed  from  earth 

By  those  old  ways  thy  "sires  have  trod ; 
Ascend,  behold  the  expectant  god 

Who  calls  thee  to  a higher  birth. 

First  must  each  several  element 

That  joined  to  form  thy  living  frame 
Flit  to  the  region  whence  it  came, 

And  with  its  parent  source  be  blent. 

Thine  eye  shall  seek  the  solar  orb, 

Thy  life-breath  to  the  wind  shall  fly, 

Thy  part  ethereal  to  the  sky ; 

Thine  earthy  part  shall  earth  absorb. 

Thine  unborn  part  shall  Agni  bright 
With  his  benignest  rays  illume, 

And  guide  it  through  the  trackless  gloom 

To  yonder  sphere  of  life  and  light. 

On  his  resplendent  pinions  rise, 

Or  soar  upon  a car  aloft, 

By  Wind- gods  fanned  with  breezes  soft, 

Until  thou  enterest  paradise. 

And  calmly  pass,  without  alarm, 

The  four-eyed  hounds  that  guard  the  road 
Which  leads  to  Yama’s  bright  abode  : 

Their  master’s  friends  they  dare  not  harm. 

All  imperfections  leave  behind : 

Assume  thine  ancient  frame  once  more, — 
Each  limb,  and  sense,  thou  hadst  before, — • 

From  every  earthly  taint  refined, 

*M  The  dead  are  thus  addressed  at  funeral  ceremonials. 
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And  now  with  heavenly  glory  bright, 

With  life  intenser,  nobler,  blest, 

With  large  capacity  to  taste 

A fuller  measure  of  delight. 

Thou  there  once  more  each  well-known  face 
Shalt  see  of  thoso  thou  lovedst  here : 

Thy  parents,  wife,  and  children  dear, 

With  rapture  shalt  thou  soon  embrace. 

The  Fathers,  too,  shalt  thou  behold, 

The  heroes  who  in  battle  died, 

The  saints  and  sages,  glorified, 

The  pious,  bounteous,  kings  of  old. 

The  gods  whom  here  in  humble  wise 

Thou  worshippedst  with  doubt  and  awe, 
Shall  there  the  impervious  veil  withdraw 

Which  hid  their  glory  from  thine  eyes. 

The  good  which  thou  on  earth  hast  wrought, 
Each  sacrifice,  each  pious  deed, 

Shall  there  receive  its  ample  meed; 

No  worthy  act  shall  be  forgot. 

In  those  fair  realms  of  cloudless  day, 

Where  Yama  every  joy  supplies, 

And  every  longing  satisfies, 

Thy  bliss  shall  never  know  decay. 


(8)  Nachiketae,  an  ancient  theotophic  ttory,  metrically  rendered  from  the 
Taittirlya  Brdhmana,  and  the  Kafha  Upanithad. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks  of  Professor  Weber  (in 
pp.  314  ff.),  on  the  subject  of  transmigration,  and  generally  of  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  Upanishads  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul, 
I introduce  here  a free  metrical  translation  of  the  Btory  of  Nachiketas, 
as  told  briefly  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  iii.  11,  8,  1 ff.,  and  in  a 
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greatly  developed  form  in  the  Katha  Upanishad.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  Upanishad,  by  Dr.  Boer,  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica,  vol.  xv.  published  in  1853,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  a German  version 
in  Windischmann’s  work,  entitled  “ die  Philosophic  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschichte,”  pp.  1706  ff. : 


Desiring  heaven,  a sage  of  old 

With  sacrifice  the  gods  adored ; 

Devoting  to  the  priests  his  hoard 
Of  slowly-gathered  goods  and  gold. 

His  son,  young  Nachikltas,  stood, 

And  saw  the  gifts  his  father  brought 
To  give  tho  priests  : “ My  sire,”  he  thought, 
“ His  vow  has  not  mado  fully  good.” 

“ Thou  hast  not  all,  my  father,  given 

Thou  hadst  to  give,”  ho  calmly  said  ; 

“ One  offering  more  must  yet  be  made, 

If  thou  wouldst  hope  to  merit  heaven.” 

“ To  whom  shall  I be  given,  my  sire  ?” 

His  father  deemed  the  question  vain ; 

Once  more  he  asked,  and  yet  again. 

“ To  Death,”  his  father  cried  in  ire. 

He  rose  to  go  to  Death’s  abode ; 

A Voice  addressed  him  from  the  air, 

“ Go,  seek  Death’s  house,  and  enter  there 
What  time  its  lord  shall  be  abroad  : 

‘‘  Three  nights  within  his  mansion  stay, 

But  taste  not,  though  a guest,  his  food ; 

And  when,  in  hospitable  mood 
He  comes  and  asks  thee,  thou  Bhalt  say : — 
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•“  I in  thy  house  three  nights  hare  past.' 

When  next  he  asks,  * What  didst  thou  eat?’ 

Say,  ‘ First  thy  children  were  my  meat, 

Thy  cattle  next,  thy  merits  last.’  ” *" 

The  youth  that  heavenly  Yuice  obeyed, 

And  dwelt  three  nights  in  Death’s  abode ; 

When  questioned  by  his  host,  the  god. 

He  answered  as  the  Voice  had  said. 

Disturbed  that  thus  his  youthful  guest 
. Had  not  been  fitly  entertained, 

The  god,  to  make  amends  constrained, 

The  stranger  humbly  thus  addressed  : — 

“ I bow  before  thee,  reverend  child ; 

I pray  thee,  crave  a boon  of  me.” 

“ My  father  let  me,  living,  see,” 

The  boy  replied,  “ and  reconciled.” 

To  whom  the  god — “ I grant  thy  prayer ; 

But  ask  a second  boon,”  replied. 

“ May  my  good  works,”  the  stripling  cried, 

Of  bliss  an  endless  harvest  bear.” 

This,  too,  according,  Death  desired 

He  yet  one  boon  would  choose,  the  last. 

11  When  men  away  from  earth  have  past, 

Then  livo  they  still  ? ” the  youth  inquired. 

“ To  solve  this  question,  dark  and  grave. 

Was  even  for  gods  too  hard  a task : 

This  boon,  I pray  thee,  cease  to  ask, 

My  son,”  said  Death,  “ another  crave.” 

491  By  these  words,  according  to  the  Indian  commentator,  it  is  intimated  that  the 
host  who  leaves  his  guest  without  food  for  one  night,  loses  his  children ; that  by  a 
similar  neglect  on  the  second  night,  he  loses  his  cattle ; and  that,  finally,  he  forfeits 
the  reward  of  his  merits  in  a future  life,  if  the  guest  is  allowed  to  fast  during  the 
third  night. 
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Youth  Nachikltas,  undeterred. 

Rejoined,  “ The  boon  I choose,  bestow ; 
"Who  can  like  theo  tho  answer  know  ? 

No  boon  with  this  may  be  compared.” 

Death  said,  “Ask  all  thine  heart’s  desire  ; 

Sons  long-lived,  cattle,  gold,  demand, 

Elect  a wide  domain  of  land, 

And  length  of  days  from  mo  require ; 

“ Or  seek  what  earth  cannot  supply — 

The  love  of  witching  heavenly  brio 
And  all  celestial  joys  besides ; 

But  into  death  forbear  to  pry.” 

The  youth  rejoined,  “ The  force  of  man 
Is  frail,  and  all  excess  of  joys 
His  feeble  organs  soon  destroys  : 

Our  longest  life  is  but  a span. 

“ Wealth  cannot  satisfy ; all  zest 

Of  pleasure  flies  before  thy  face; 

Our  life  depends  upon  thy  grace : 

Once  more,  of  boons  I crave  the  best ; 

“ For  who,  with  deathless  youth  though  crowned, 
And  godlike  force,  if  wise,  would  deign 
To  spend  an  endless  life  in  vain 
In  carnal  joy’s  disturbing  round  ? ” 

When  thus  the  stripling  had  withstood, 

Though  proffered  by  a god,  the  lure 
Of  sensual  bliss,  and  craved  the  pure 
Delight  of  transcendental  good ; 

Then  Death,  who  knew  the  unborn  soul 
And  being’s  essence,  taught  the  youth 
The  science  of  the  highest  truth, 

Through  which  is  reached  the  final  goal : 
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“ Two  things  for  men’s  regard  contend — 

The  good,  the  pleasant ; he  who  woos 
The  good  is  blest ; while  they  who  choose 
The  pleasant  miss  the  highest  end. 

“ The  wise  between  the  two  discern, 

The  pleasant  spurn,  the  good  embrace, 

But  fools  the  pleasant  vainly  chase ; 

To  love  the  good  they  cannot  learn. 

“ The  first  take  knowledge  for  their  guide  ; 

The  lost  by  ignorance  are  led  : 

Far,  far,  diverge  the  paths  they  tread. 

The  chasm  that  parts  their  goals  is  wide. 

“ The  fools  who  ignorance  obey, 

Conceive  they  much  have  learnt  and  know, 
But  roam,  unwitting  where  they  go, 

As  blind  men,  led  by  blind  men,  stray. 

**  Absorbed  in  sordid  cares  or  strife, 

The  men  whom  earthly  passions  fire 
To  no  sublimer  aims  aspire, 

Nor  dream  of  any  future  life. 

“ Of  all  the  objects  men  can  know, 

The  highest  is  the  soul,  too  high 
For  common  mortals  to  descry, 

Whose  eyes  are  dazed  by  outward  show. 

“ Some  men  have  never  learnt  this  lore, 

And  some,  whom  sages  seek  to  teach, 
Possess  no  faculty  to  reach 
That  sacred  doctrine’s  inner  core. 

“ 0 skilled  and  wonderful,  my  son, 

Is  he  the  soul  who  gains  and  knows ! 

This  subtile  science  only  those 
Can  teach  who  think  the  soul  as  one. 
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“ The  sago  whose  spirit’s  gaze  intense 

This  God,  the  Soul  (from  fleshly  eyes 
Impenetrably  veiled)  descries, 

No  longer  dotes  on  things  of  sense. 

“ Derived  from  no  anterior  source, 

The  soul,  unborn,  exempt  from  all 
The  accidents  which  life  befall, 

Holds  on  its  everlasting  course. 

“ The  smiter  thinks  that  he  can  slay, 

The  smitten  fears  that  he  is  slain  : 

The  thoughts  of  both  alike  are  vain  ; 

The  soul  survives  the  murderous  fray. 

“ Steel  cannot  cut,  nor  cleave,  nor  tear, 

Nor  fire  consume,  nor  water  wet. 

Nor  winds  e’er  dry  it  up,  nor  yet 
Aught  else  its  deathless  essence  wear. 

“ A man  casts  from  him  on  the  shelf 

His  garments  old,  and  newer  takes ; 

80  bodies  worn  the  soul  forsakes, 

And  new  assumes,  unchanged  itself."* 

“ The  man  who  learns  the  soul  to  be 
Minute,  yet  infinitely  vast, 

He,  by  his  Maker’s  grace,  at  last 
Its  majesty  attains  to  see. 

“ It  travels  far  and  wide,  at  rest ; 

Moves  everywhere,  although  asleep ; 

Say,  who  but  I the  secret  deep 
Of  this  mysterious  god  has  guessed  ? 

*»•  The  ideas  in  this  and  the  preceding  verse  are  taken  from  tbo  Bhagavadgtti. 
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“ By  reasoning,  thought,  or  many  books, 

This  hidden  soul  is  sought  in  vain ; 
That  man  alone  the  soul  may  gain 

On  whom  the  soul  with  favour  looks. 

■\ 

“Elected  thus,  the  sage  believes 

His  oneness  with  the  One  supreme, 
Awakes  for  ever  from  the  dream 
"Which  uninstructcd  men  deceives ; 

“ And  soon  from  imperfection  purged, 

And  freed  from  circling  life  and  death, 
He  calmly  yields  his  vital  breath, 

And  in  the  sovereign  Soul  is  merged.4” 


<■*  In  the  last  two  verses  I have  stated  the  Yedantic  doctrine  more  explicitly  than 
it  is  expressed  in  the  Katha  Upanishad. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

minor  wvnrrrtss. 

TEITA  APTYA,  AIIIEBUDHNYA  AND  AJA  EKAPAD. 

The  following  account  of  the  deity,  Trita,  is  given  in  the  Lexicon  of 
Messrs.  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth,  t.v. - 

“ Trita  is  the  name  of  a Yedic  god,  who  appears  principally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Maruts,  Yuta  or  Yayu,  and  Indra,  and  to  whom,  as 
to  these  other  deities,  combats  with  demons,  Tvashtra,  Yritra.  the 
Serpent,  and  others  are  ascribed.  He  is  called  Aptya,  and  his  abode 
is  conceived  of  as  remote  and  hidden  : hence  arises  the  custom  of 
wishing  that  evil  may  depart  to  him.  He  bestows  long  life.  8evernl 
passages  show  the  lower  and  certainly  later  view  of  Trita,  that  he 
fights  with  the  demons  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Indra, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  conception  of  a rishi  Trita  (Nirukta,  iv.  6).” 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Trita  (a)  in  p.  117,  where  Pro- 
fessor Roth’s  opinion,  that  he  was  an  ancient  god  superseded  by  Indra, 
is  quoted,  (i)  in  p.  230,  where  two  texts  (R.V.  x.  8,  8,  and  x.  99,  6), 
relating  to  his  conflicts  with  the  three-headed  demon,  are  cited,  and 
(e)  in  p.  195,  where  a prayer  to  Tishas,  to  drive  away  sleeplessness  to 
Trita  Aptya  (R.V.  viii.  47,  14  ff.)  is  adduced. 

Some  of  the  other  detached  verses  relating  to  this  divinity  (to  whom 
no  separate  hymn  is  dedicated)  are  the  following:  i.  52,  5 ; i.  105,  9; 
i.  163,  2 f. ; i.  187,  1 ; ii.  11,  19  f.,  etc. 

Ahirbudhnya  is,  according  to  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and 
Roth,  t.v.,  budhnya,  “ the  Dragon  of  the  deep,  who  is  reckoned  among 
the  deities  of  the  middle  sphere.”  The  deep  in  which  he  resides  is  the 
atmospheric  ocean. 

Aja  Ekapad  is,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  t.v.,  "the  Ono- 
footed  Impeller,  probably  a storm-god ; according  to  the  commentators 
he  represents  the  sun.”  See  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p. 
165.  These  two  gods,  like  Trita,  are  merely  mentioned  in  detached 
verses. 
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SECTION  XX. 

THE  GODDESSES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  VEDIC  HYMNS. 

Of  the  goddesses  mentioned  in  the  Itig-veda  some  have  been  noticed 
already  in  former  parts  of  this  volume,  viz.,  Ppithi vl  (pp.  21  ff.) ; 
Aditi,  the  mother  of  the  Adityas,  and  representative  of  the  universe 
(pp.  35  ff.);  Diti,  her  counterpart  (p.  42  f.) ; Nishtigrl,  the  mother 
(pp.  13  and  79),  and  Indrani  (p.  82),  the  wife  of  Indra ; Pj-isni, 
the  mother  of  the  Maruts  (p.  147) ; Ushas  (pp.  181  ff.) ; and  Surya,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  spouse  of  the  Asvins,  or  of  Soma  (pp.  335  ff.). 
Various  other  goddesses  are  also  celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  such  as  Agnayi,  VarunanI,  Rodasl,  Raka,  Sintvall,  Sraddha 
(Fuith),  Anunati,  and  the  Apsarases,  whose  names,  however,  occur  but 
rarely;  and  Sarasvati,  with  her  cognates,  who  receive  considerably 
greater  prominence. 

In  R.V.  i.  22,  11,  the  goddesses,  wives  of  the  heroes  (the  gods), 
with  uncut  wings',  are  besought  to  protect  and  bless  the  worshipper 
(ai/ii  no  devir  avasd  mahah  karmanii  nripatnih  | achhinnapatrah  sach- 
antam ).  Compare  Vaj.  S.  xi.  61,  and  S'atap.  Br.  vi.  5,  4,  8). 

(1)  Sarasvati. 

Sarasvati  is  a goddess  of  some,  though  not  of  very  great,  importance 
in  the  Rig-veda.  As  observed  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  ii.  23)  she  is 
celebrated  both  as  a river  and  as  a deity 401  ( iatra  Sarasvati  ity  etasya 
nad'wad  dsvaturach  cha  ntyamdh  bhavanti).  As  an  instance  of  the  former 

600  Indrani  says,  in  R.V.  x.  86,  9 : “ This  mischievous  creature  lusts  after  me, 
as  if  I had  no  husband  or  sons,  and  yet  I am  the  wife  of  Indra,  and  tko  mother 
of  a hero,**  etc.  ( avTrdm  iva  main  ayaiii  iariirur  abhi  manyate  | utaham  asmi  r/Wn# 
IndrapatnT).  Indrani,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  p.  82,  is  mentioned  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.4,  2, 
7,  from  which  it  appears  that  different  goddesses  had  been  competitors  for  the  haud 
of  Indra,  and  that  Indrani  has  been  chosen  because  she  surpassed  them  all  in  volup- 
tuous attractions.  In  the  same  work,  ii.  8,  8,  4,  Vach  is  suid  to  be  the  wife  of  Indra. 

M1  Sco  also  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  3,  12:  Xhividha  hi  Sarasvati  viyrahavad-dcvali 
nadi-rupd  cha. 

22 
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character,  ho  refers  to  R.V.  vi.  61,  2,  which  I shall  quote  farther 
on.  She  was  no  doubt  primarily  a river  deity,  as  her  name,  “ the 
watery,” sra  clearly  denotes,  and  in  this  capacity  she  is  celebrated  in  a 
few  separate  passages.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  hymns,  as  well  as  in 
the  Brahmanas  {Rithayo  rat  Saranatydm  talram  dtata  | ityudi  | Ait. 
Br.  ii.  19;  Haug,  vol.  ii.  p.  112)  to  sacrifices  being  performed  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  and  of  the  adjoining  Dpshadvatl ; *“*  and  the  Saras- 
vatt  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  reputation 
for  sanctity,  which,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Manu  (ii.  17  f.,  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p. 
416  f.),  was  ascribed  to  the  whole  region,  called  Brahmavartta,  lying 
between  these  two  small  streams,  and  situated  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  Jumna.  The  Sarasvatl  thus  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  early  Indians  what  the  Ganges  (which  is  only  twice  named 
in  the  Rig-veda)  became  to  their  descendants.*0*  Already  in  R.Y.  i.  3, 
10  (where,  however,  she  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  sacrifice) 
sho  is  described  as  “the  purifier”  {put aka  nah  Sdrasvati);  and  in 
R.Y.  x.  17,  10  = Vaj.  San.  4,  2 ; A.V.  vi.  51,  2 (after  Sarasvatl  has 
been  mentioned,  verses  7-9),  the  waters  are  thus  celebrated : Apo 
atmdn  mutarah  iundhayantu  ghritena  no  ghpitdpvah  punantu  | c ikatii 
hi  ripram  prarahanti  derir  ud  id  dbhyah  iuchir  a putah  emi  | “May 
tho  Waters,  the  mothers,  cleanse  us,  may  they  (the  waters)  who  purify 
with  butter,  purify  us  with  batter;  for  these  goddesses  bear  away 
defilement;  I come  up  out  of  them  pure  and  cleansed.”  When  once 
the  river  had  acquired  a divine  character,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she 
should  be  regarded  os  tho  patroness  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 

*°*  Sarmvatl  sarah  ity  udaka-nama  sartes  tad-tan  (Nirnkta,  ix.  26).  The  Brah- 
mavaivartta-purana,  ii.  6,  as  referred  to  in  Professor  Aufrccht’s  Cat.  p.  23,  col.  2,  has 
a legend  that  the  Sarasvati  was  changed  into  a river  by  an  imprecation  of  the  Gungii. 
In  the  A.V.  vi.  100,  1,  three  SarasvatTs  are  spoken  of,  but  no  explanation  is  given  of 
their  difference. 

01X1  E.V.  iii.  23,  4 : “I  place  thee,  Agni,  on  the  abode  of  Ilu  (compare  iii.  29,  ♦), 
on  the  most  excellent  spot  of  the  earth,  on  the  most  auspicious  of  days.  Shine,  so  as 
to  enrich  us,  in  a place  of  human  resort,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Dpshadvati,  the  A pay  it, 
the  Sarasvatl " (in'  ttd  dadhc  tare  a prtthuy'ih  iltiyds  padc  tudinatve  ahndm  | l)rie A- 
advatydm  mdnutht  Apayuyntn  Saranatydm  mad  Ay  tie  didlht). 

u<  It  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  415  S. 
that  the  Sarasvati  continued  in  later  times  also  to  be  regarded  as  a sacred  river,  but 
this  character  was  shared  by  other  Indian  streams,  if  not  by  them  all. 
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celebrated  on  the  margin  of  her  holy  waters,  and  that  her  direction 
and  blessing  should  be  invoked  as  essential  to  their  proper  perform- 
ance and  success.  The  connection  into  which  she  was  thus  brought 
with  Bacred  rites  may  have  led  to  the  further  step  of  imagining  her  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  hymns  which  formed  so 
important  a part  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  identifying  her  with  Yach, 
the  goddess  of  speech.  At  least,  I have  no  other  explanation  to  offer 
of  this  double  character  and  identification. 

Sarasvatl  is  frequently  invited  to  the  sacrifices  along  with  several 
other  goddesses,  IJa,  Bharatt,  Hahl,  Hotra,  Varutrl,  Dhishana  (i.  13,  9; 
L 142,  9;  i.  188,  8;  iii.  4,  8;  v.  S,  8 ; ix.  5,  8 ; x.  110,  8),  who, 
however,  were  never,  like  her,  river  nymphs,  but  personifications  of 
some  department  of  religious  worship,  or  sacred  science.  She  is  also 
frequently  invoked  along  with  other  deities  (ii.  30,  8;  iii.  54,  13; 
v.  42,  12;  vii.  35,  11;  viii.  38,  10;  ix.  81,  4 ; x.  65,  1,  13; 
x.  141,  5). 

In  many  of  the  passages505  where  Sarasvatl  is  celebrated,  her  original 
character  is,  as  I have  intimated,  distinctly  preserved.  Thus  in  two 
places  she  is  mentioned  along  with  rivers,  or  fertilizing  waters:  vi. 
52,  6 ( Sarasvatl  sindhubhih  pincamdnd) ; x.  30,  12  ( dpo  rsvatlh  ksha- 
yatha  hi  vasvah  kratuih  cha  bhadram  bibhrithumritam  cha  \ ruyai  cha 
itha  tvapalyasya  patriik  Sarasvatl  tad  grinate  vayo  dkdt  | “ Ye,  opulent 
waters,  command  richos ; ye  possess  excellent  power  and  immortality ; 
ye  are  the  mistresses  of  wealth  and  progeny ; may  Sarasvatl  bestow 
this  vitality  on  her  worshipper  ”) ; and  in  x.  64,  9 ; x.  75,  5 f.,  she  is 
specified  along  with  the  other  well-known  streams  which  are  there 
named,  the  Sarayu,  the  Sindhu,  the  Ganga,  the  Yamuna,  the  S'utudri, 
etc.  In  vii.  96,  2,  and  viii.  21,  18,  reference  is  made  to  the  kings  and 
people  living  along  her  banks  ( Chitrah  id  raja  rujakdh  id  anyake  yaks 

Siiyana  understands  i.  3, 12  (maho  arnah  laraavall  pra  chctayati  htuna  J dhiyo 
tiitalf  virajati),  of  the  river,  and  explains  it  thus : “ The  Sarasvatl,  by  her  act  (of 
flowing),  displays  a copious  flood."  Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta  (xi.  26), 
p.  162,  translates,  “ A mighty  stream  is  Sarasvatl ; with  her  light  she  lightens,  illu- 
minates all  pious  minds."  He,  however,  regards  the  commencing  words  as  figura- 
tive, and  not  as  referring  to  the  river.  Benfey  renders : “ Sarasvatl,  by  her  light, 
causes  the  great  sea  to  be  known ; she  shines  through  all  thoughts."  He  under- 
stands the  “great  sea ” as  the  universe,  or  as  life,  which  he  says  is  often  designated 
in  common  Sanskrit  also  by  the  word  aayara.  The  conceptions  of  Sarasvatl  as  s 
river,  and  as  the  directress  of  ceremonies,  may  be  blended  in  the  passage. 
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Sarasvathn  anu).  In  vi.  61,  10,  and  vii.  36,  6,  she  is  spoken  of  as 
having  seven  sisters,  as  one  of  seven  rivers,  and  as  the  mother  of 
streams  ( saptasvasd  \ sarasvati  saptathl  sindhumulu).  In  another  place 
Bhe  is  said  to  pour  on  her  fertilizing  waters,  to  surpass  all  other 
rivers,  and  to  flow  pure  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  vii.  95,  1 ( pra 
kthodasd  dhdyasd  soars  eshd  Sarasvati  dharunam  dyasl  puh  \ prabuba- 
dhund  rathyeva  ydti  riSvdh  apo  mahind  sindhur  anydh  | 2.  Ekd  acJictat 
Sarasvati  nadlnum  kuchir  ydti  giribhyah  d kamudrdt  | rdyak  clietanti 
bhuvanasya  bhurer  ghritam  payo  duduhs  ndhushdya)  ; to  be  the  swiftest 
of  floods  ( apasdm  apastamd),  vi.  61,  13;  and  in  vi.  61,  2 and  8,  to 
tear  away,  like  a digger  of  the  roots  of  plunts,  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  on  her  banks  with  her  impetuous  and  resounding  current 
(iyaiii  kushmebhir  bisa-khd  ivurujat  sanu  girlndm  tavishehhir  urmibhih  | 
8.  Yasyuh  ananto  ahrutas  tveshak  charishnur  arnavah  | amak  charati 
rorurat).  In  ii.  41,  16,  she  is  called  the  best  of  mothers,  of  rivers, 
and  of  goddesses  ( ambitams , naditame,  devitams). 

In  vii.  96,  4-6,  a river  god,  called  Sarasvat,  is  assigned  as  a consort 
to  Sarasvati,  who  rolls  along  his  fertilizing  waters,  and  is  invoked  by 
the  worshippers  who  aro  seeking  for  wives  and  offspring,  as  well  as  for 
plenty  and  protection  ( janiyanto  mt  agravah  putnyantah  suddnavah  \ 
Sarasvantam  havumahe  \ 5 . Ye  te  Sarasvah  iirmayah  madhumanto  ghri- 
takchutah  \ iebhir  no  avitu  bhava  | 6.  Plpivdmsam  Sarasvatah  at  ana  in 
yo  visvadarkatah  | bhakshimahi prajum  isham). 

In  v.  43,  11,  Sarasvati  is  called  upon  to  descend  from  the  sky,  from 
the  great  mountain,40*  to  the  sacrifice  (a  no  divo  brihatah  parvatdd  u 
sarasvati  yajatd  gantu  yajnam) ; and  in  vi.  49,  7,  where  she  is  called 
the  daughter  of  the  lightning  (pdclravi  kanyd)m  and  the  wife  of  a 
hero  (vira-patni),**  she  is  supplicated  to  combine  with  the  spouses  of 
the  gods  to  afford  secure  protection  to  the  worshipper  ( gndbhir  achhi- 
dram  karanam  sajoshuh  duriidharsham  grinats  karma  yaiiisat).  In  these 
two  passages  the  poet  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  assigning  a celes- 
tial origin  to  the  river  as  the  offspring  of  thunder  and  rain. 

Suyana  says  that  Madhyamiki  Vuch,  or  the  goddess  V«ch,  who  resides  in  the 
region  intermediate  between  heaven  and  earth,  is  here  intended. 

607  See  Roth,  *.  r.,  and  compare  x.  65,  13.  Professor  Muller,  in  Kuhn  and 
Schleicher’s  Beitriige,  etc.,  iii.  448,  assigns  to  puvTravi  the  sense  of  “thundering.” 

“*  Sfiyaga  says  her  husband  is  Prcjupati.  Would  it  not  rather  bo  Sarasvat  f 
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In  vi.  61,  11  f.,  she  is  said  to  fill  the  terrestrial  regions  and  the  air 
(Spaprwhi  pdrthivdni  uru  rajo  antariksham),  and  to  occupy  three  abodes 
(i trisadashtha ),  and  to  have  seven  parts  or  be  sevenfold  ( sapta-dhutu ). 

When  regarded  as  a river  nymph,  Sarasvatl  is  further  described  as 
an  iron  barrier  or  fortress,  and  a support,  vii.  95,  1 (quoted  above),  as 
bestowing  wealth,  fatness,  and  fertility,  vii.  95,  2,  and  is  besought  to 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  her  worshippers  at  their  sacrifices,  ibid.  4 ( uta 
syd  nnh  Sarasvatl  jushdnd  v pair aval  subhagd  yajne  asm  in ),  to  receive 
their  praises,  to  shelter  and  protect  them  like  a tree,  ibid.  5 ( prati 
ttomaih  Sarasvati  jushasva  | tava  iarman  priyatame  dadhanuh  vpa  sthe- 
yCnna  iaranam  na  vriksham),  and  to  grant  reputation  to  the  unrenowned, 
ii.  41,  16  (apraiastdh  iva  smasi  praiastim  amba  nas  kridhi).  In  vi.  61, 
14,  the  rishi  prays  that  he  may  not  be  removed  from  her  to  regions 
which  are  strange  (md  teal  kshetrdni  arandni  ganma). 

In  vL  61,  1,  she  is  represented  as  having  given  to  Vadhryasva  a son, 
Divodasa,  a canceller  of  his  debts  ( iyam  adadad  rabhasam  rinachyutam 
Divodusam  Fadhryaivdya  duiushe). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  any  of  the  passages  in  which  Saras- 
vatl  is  invoked,  even  in  those  where  she  appears  as  the  patroness  of 
holy  rites,  her  character  as  a river  goddess  is  entirely  left  out  of  sight. 
In  R.Y.  x.  17,  8,  she  is  described  as  coming  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  in 
the  same  chariot  with  the  oblations  and  tho  forefathers  {Sarasvati  yd 
saratham  yaydtha  scadhubhir  devi  pitribhir  madanti),  and  as  an  object 
of  adoration;  but,  as  in  a following  verse  (tho  10th),  already  quoted, 
the  Waters  also  are  invoked,  it  would  seem  that  the  goddess  was  there 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  river.  Sho  is  elsewhere  represented  as 
unctuous  with  butter,  and  as  stimulating,  directing,  and  prospering  the 
devotions  of  the  worshippers,  i.  3,  10,  11 ; ii.  3,  8 ; vi.  61,  4 ( choda • 
yantl  iunritdnam  chetanti  tumatindm  yajnam  dadhe  Sarasvatl  | Sarasvatl 

sadhayantl  dhiyam  nah  | pra  no  devi  Sarasvatl dhlndm  avitri 

atalu).  She  affords  secure  protection,  conquers  enemies  (ii.  30,  8 ; 
vi.  49,  7),  and  destroys  the  revilers  of  tho  gods  (vi.  61,  3).  She 
is  dreadful,  moves  along  a golden  path,*05  and  is  a destroyer  of  Yfitra, 

009  Hiranyavarttini.  Suyana  rv plain*  r arttini  aa  chariot,  and  tho  compound  aa 
meaning  “having  a golden  chariot.”  The  aarac  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  a 
river,  in  viii.  26,  18,  where  Sayana  makes  it  mean  “ haviug  a golden  path,”  i.e. 
goldcr,  banks.  The  words  rudra-vartlaui,  “whose  path  is  dreadful, ” and  yhrttu- 
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vi.  61,  7 ( ghord  hiranyavartanih  | r ritraghni).  The  worshipper  seeks  to 
suck  prosperity  and  riches  of  all  description  from  her  prolific  breasts,810 
i.  89,  3 ; i.  164, 49  ( yas  tt  stanah  iaiayo  yo  mayobhur  yena  viivd  pushy  ati 
taryani  \ yo  ratmdhdh  vasuvid  yah  sudatrah  Sarasrati  tam  iha  dhutave 
hah ) ; viii.  21,  17 ; x.  17,  8,  9 ; ix.  67,  32 ; she  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  powers  of  life,  and  bestows  offspring,  ii.  41,  17  (tre  viivd  Sarasrati 
iritd  uydiiishi  dsvyam  | . . . . prajdm  dtti  dididdhi  nah).  In  x.  184,  2, 
she  is  associated  with  the  deities  who  assist  procreation  ( garbham  dhehi 
Sarasvati).  In  ii.  1,  11,  Agni  is  identified  with  her,  and  scyeral  other 
goddesses. 

In  R.V.  x.  131,  5 (=Vaj.  8.  x.  34)  where  the  Agvins  are  said  to 
have  defended  Indra,  Sarasyatl  also  is  declared  to  have  waited  upon 
him.  And  in  Yaj.  S.  xix.  12,  it  is  said,  “The  gods  celebrated  a heal- 
ing sacrifice;  the  Alvins  physicians,  and  Sarasvati  too  a physician, 
through  speech,  communicated  vigour  to  Indra  ” (see  above,  p.  94, 
note).  The  AAvins  and  Sarasvati  are  also  connected  with  each  other 
inVaj.  8.  xix.  12,  15,  18,  34,  80-83,  88-90,  93-95;  xx.  56-69, 
73-76,  90.  In  xix.  94,  it  is  said  that  “ Sarasvati,  wife  of  the  Asvins, 
holds  a well- formed  embryo  in  her  womb.  Varujia,  king  in  the  waters, 
produced  Indra  for  glory,  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  if  by  a sama  verse,” 
xix.  94  {Sarasvati  yonyum  garbham  antar  Akibhyum  patni  sukfitam 
bibharti  | aputn  rasena  Varuno  na  sdmnd  Indram  hriyai  janayann 
apsu  raja). 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  R.Y.  Sarasvati  is  identified  with 
Vach.  For  some  passages  of  that  collection,  in  which  the  latter 
goddess  is  celebrated,  I refer  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  253  ff., 
and  to  a later  section  of  this  volume. 

In  the  later  mythology,  as  is  well  known,  Sarasvati  was  identified 
with  Vach,  and  becamo  under  different  names  the  spouse  of  Brahma, 
and  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  is  invoked  as  a Muse. 
In  the  Mahabharata  she  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Vedas  (S'antiparva, 
verse  12920),  and  the  same  is  said  of  Vach  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8, 

varttani,  “ whose  path  is  nnctaous,”  aro  also  applied  to  different  deities  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  Kfisiina-varttani,  “he  whose  path  is  marked  by  blackness,”  is  an  epithet  of 
Agni,  in  viii.  23, 19,  and  tho  sense  of  that  term  is  fixed  by  tho  use  of  the  synonym 
Ijithruuihvan.  The  substantive  varttani  occurs  in  vii.  18,16;  rryina-vurt/ani,  i.  31, 6. 

810  Compare  Ait.  Br.  iv.  1,  at  tho  end,  where  her  two  breasts  are  said  to  be  truth 
and  falsehood. 
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8,  5, 5,1  where  (and  in  the  preceding  par.  4,)  she  is  also  said  to  be  the 
wife  of  Indra,  to  contain  within  herself  all  worlds,  and  to  have  been 
sought  after  by  the  rishis  who  composed  the  Vedic  hymns  (rithayo 
mantra-kritah),  as  well  as  by  the  gods,  through  austerity. 

In  the  Suntiparva,  verse  6811,  it  is  related  that  when  the  Brah- 
marshis  were  performing  austerities,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, “a  voice  derived  from  Brahma  entered  into  the  ears  of  them  all ; 
the  celestial  Sarusvatl  was  then  produced  from  the  heavens.”  *“ 

(2)  A pat,  the  Water t,  and  the  Rivers. 

A verse  (x.  17, 10)  has  been  already  cited,  in  p.  338,  in  which  the  puri- 
fying virtue  of  the  Waters  is  extolled;  and  there  is  another  passage, 
i.  23,  22  (=x.  9,  8),  in  which  the  power  of  cleansing  the  worshipper 
from  the  sins  of  violence,  cursing,  and  falsehood  is  ascribed  to  them 
( idam  Opah  pra  vahala  yat  kincha  duritam  mayi  \ yad  vd  aha,n  abhidu- 
droha  yad  vd  kepe  utdnrilam).  They  are  said,  in  two  passages,  already 
cited  in  p.  205,  to  have  given  birth  to  Agni ; a few  separnto 
hymns,  vii.  47  ; vii.  49 ; x.  9,  are  devoted  to  their  honour ; and  in 
numerous  detached  verses  they  are  invoked  along  with  other  deities. 
I cite  a hymn  in  which  the  Sindku  (Indus)  and  other  rivers  are 
celebrated : — 

E.V.  x.  75,  1 : Pra  su  rah  dpo  mahimdnam  uttamam  kdrur  vochuti 
tadane  vivasralah  | pra  sapta  sapta  tredhd  hi  chakramuh  pra  sritcarin um 
ati  Sindhur  ojasu  | 2.  Pra  le  'radad  Varuno  yutare  pathah  Sindho  yad 
rdjdn  abhi  adravas  team  | bhumydh  adhi  pravatd  ydti  sdnund  yad  eshdm 
agram  jagatdm  irajyati  | 3.  Divi  svano  yatate  bhdmyd  upari  anantam 
iuehmam  ud  iyarti  bhununu  \ abhrdd  iva  prastanayanti  vpishtayah 
Sindhur  yad  eti  vpishabho  na  roruvat  | 4.  Abhi  tvd  Sindho  kisvtn  in  na 

*u  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  vii.  5,  2,  52,  it  is  said,  “ Mind  is  the  ocean.  From  mind, 
the  ocean,  the  gods,  with  Vach  for  a shovel,  dug  ont  the  triple  science  (i.r.  tho  three 
Vedas).  Wherefore  this  verse  (rflolut)  has  been  uttered  ” (sec  the  3rd  vol.  of  thi« 
Work,  p.  9,  etc.  In  the  Bhishmo-p.  of  tho  M.  Bh.  verse  3019,  Achyuta  (Krishna) 
is  said  to  havo  created  Sarasvati  and  the  Vedas  from  his  mind.  In  the  Vana-p.  verse 
13432,  the  GSyatrf  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Vedas. 

813  Compare  the  verse  quoted  by  S'ankara  on  the  Brahma  sOtras  (seo  the  3rd  vol. 
of  this  Work,  pp.  16  and  104),  from  a Smpti : “ In  the  beginning  a celestial  voice, 
formed  of  tho  Vedas,  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  uttered  by  SvayambhO, 
from  which  all  activities  have  proceeded.” 
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m&tarah  tdsrdh  arshanti  payaseva  dhenavah  | rujeva  yudhvu  nayasi  team 
it  sichau  yad  dsdm  agram  pratatdm  inakshasi  j 5 (=Nir.  ix.  26). 
Imam  me  Gange  Yamune  Saraseati  S'utudri  tlomaih  tachata  Parushni  d | 
Asiknyd  Maruderidhe  Yitastayd  Arjlklye  krinuhi  d Sushomayd  | 6. 
Trishfdmayd  prathamam  ydtave  sajuh  Smarted  Rasayd  S'eetyd  tyd  | team 
Sindho  Kubhayd  Gomatlm  Krumum  Mehatnvd  saratham  ydbhir  lyase  | 
7.  Rijiti  ml  rusall  mahited  pari  jraydiiisi  lharate  rajdmsi  | adabdhd 
Sindhur  apasdm  apastamd  ahd  na  chitrd  vapvtkl  ira  darsatd  | 8. 
Staked  Sindhuh  surathd  tuvusuh  hiranyayi  sukrild  vdjinleali  | urndvati 
yuratih  tllamdeail  utddhi  taste  subhaga  madhueridham  \ 9 ( = Jur.  vii. 
7).  S'ukham  ratham  yuyuje  Sindhur  chinam  tena  tdjaih  sanisftad  asminn 
djau  | mahun  hi  asya  mahimd  panasyate  adabdhasya  seayaiaso  virapSinah  | 
“ 1.  Waters,  let  the  poet  declare  your  transcendunt  greatness  in  the 
abode  of  the  worshipper.  Each  set  of  seven  [streams]  has  followed  a 
threefold  course.  The  Sindhu  surpasses  the  other  rivers  in  impetuosity. 
2.  Varuna  hollowed  out  the  channels  of  thy  course,  o Sindhu,  when 
thou  didst  rush  to  thy  contests.  . Thou  flowest  from  [the  heights  of] 
the  earth  over  a downward  slope,  when  thou  leadest  the  van  of  these 
streams.  3.  A sound  struggles  onward  in  the  sky  above  the  earth. 
[The  current]  exerts  an  infinite  force  with  a flash.  Showers  thunder 
as  if  [falling]  from  a cloud  ; when  the  Sindhu  rolls  on,  it  roars  like  a 
bull.  4.  To  thee,  o Sindhu,  the  [other  streams]  rush,  as  lowing 
mother-cows  with  their  milk  to  their  calves.  Like  a warrior  king 
[in  the  centre  of  his  army]  thou  leadest  the  two  wings  of  thy  host 
when  thou  strugglcst  forward  to  the  van  of  these  torrents.  S.  Receive 
favourably  this  my  hymn,  o Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvatl,  S'utudri,  Paru- 
shni ; hear,  o Marudvj-idha,  with  tho  AsiknT,  and  Vitasta,  and  thou, 
Aijiklya  with  the  Sushoma.  6.  Unite  first  in  thy  course  with  the 
Tyishtama,  tho  SRsnrtti,  the  Rasa,  and  tho  S’vetl ; thou  [mcetest]  the 
Gomati,  and  tho  Krumu  with  the  Kubha,  and  the  Mehatnu,  and  with 
them  are  homo  onward  as  on  the  same  car.  7.  Flashing,  sparkling, 
gleaming,  in  her  majesty,  the  unconquerable,  the  most  abundant  of 
Btreams,  beautiful  as  a handsome  spotted  mare,  the  Sindhu  rolls  her 
waters  over  the  levels.  8.  Mistress  of  a chariot,  with  noble  horses, 
richly  dressed,  golden,  adorned,  yielding  nutriment,  abounding  in 
wool,  youthful,  rich  in  plants, gracious,  she  traverses  [a  land] 
tlJ  On  the  word  tiiamacalT  and  the  following  words  of  the  lino  in  which  it  occurs, 
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yielding  sweetness  [?].  9.  The  Sindhu  has  yoked  her  pleasant  chariot 
drawn  by  horses.  By  it  may  she  grant  us  vigour  in  this  strugglo : 
for  greatly  celebrated  is  the  glory  of  that  unconquered,  illustrious, 
and  much-lauded  [chariot]. 

In  one  place,  vi.  50,  7,  the  Waters  are  said  to  he  remedial  and  the 
mothers  of  all  things  fixed  and  moving  ( yiiyam  hi  stha  hhishajo  mdtri- 
tamdh  viscanja  tlhatur  jaijato  janitrlh). 

(3)  The  Apsaraeet. 

These  goddesses  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Tama,  p.  309,  and  will  be  further  adverted  to  below. 

In  the  passage  of  the  R.V.  vii.  33,  10  ff.,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  320,  the  Rishi  Vasishtha  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  an 
Apsaras,  UrvaSl.  In  the  dictionary  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
the  Apsarases  are  described  as  female  beings  of  a ghost-like  description, 
whose  abode  is  in  the  atmosphere.  They  arc  the  wives  of  the  Gand- 
harvas,  have  the  power  of  changing  their  forms,  love  playing  at  dice, 
nnd  impart  good  luck.  According  to  the  A.V.  the  Apsarases  are  feared 
like  other  ghostly  beings,  and  enchantments  are  employed  against 
them  ; especially  because  they  cause  madness. 

Professor  Goldstiicker,  t.v.  says : “ Originally  theso  divinities  seem 
to  have  been  personifications  of  the  vapours  which  are  attracted  by  the 
sun,  and  form  into  mist  or  clouds.”  (See  full  details  in  his  article.) 

(4)  Agndyl,  Yarttnunl,  etc. 

Excepting  PpthivI,  Aditi,  and  Ushas,  most  of  the  other  goddesses 
mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  are,  as  I have  already  intimated,  p.  337,  of 
very  little  importance.  Agnayl  VarunanT,  AsvinI,  and  Rodas!,*"  the 
wives  of  Agni,  Varuna,  the  Asvins,  and  Rudra  respectively  (Nirukta, 
ix.  33  f. ; xi.  50;  xii.  46),  are  only  alluded  to  in  a few  passages,  R.Y. 
i.  22,  12;  ii.  32,  8;  v.  46,  8;  vi.  50,  5;  vi.  66,  6;  vii.  34,  22.  Ro 
distinct  functions  are  assigned  to  them,  and  they  do  not  occupy  posi- 

I subjoin  Suyana's  note,  for  a copy  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Max  Muller: 
X.  75,  8 : sllamnrati  rirani  yayothadhya  rajjubhutaya  bhadhyante  ( badhyante  V)  ta 
tllamtii  nigadyate  tj-iehlvalaih  | ladrigotbadhyupeta  utSpi  c ha  subhaga  sindhur 
madhurridham  madhuvardhakam  nirgundyadi  adhivaste  dchhadayati  taaydt  tire 
nirgundyndmi  bahuni  eanti. 

M*  According  to  Saynna  (on  i.  167,  6)  Rodasi  is  marut-patnl  vidyud  *5,  “TUo 
wife  of  the  Maruts,  or  Lightning." 
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tions  at  all  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  with  whom 
in  fact  they  are  never  associated.  The  insignificance  of  these  goddesses 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  prominent  place  assumed  by  the  spouses 
of  S'iva  and  Vishnu,  especially  the  former,  in  the  later  mythology. 
Nirj-iti  is  the  goddess  of  destruction. 

(6)  Aranyunt. 

AranyanI  (Nir.  ix.  29,  30)  is  the  goddess  of  forest  solitude.  She  is 
celebrated  in  R.V.  x.  146,  which  I shall  translate  in  a succeeding 
section. 

(6)  Rdkd,  Sinhdll,  and  Gungd. 

Raka,  SinTvall,  and  Gungu  (whom  Sayana,  on  ii.  32,  8,  identifies 
with  Kuhu),  aro  threo  other  goddesses  mentioned  in  the  R.V.  (the  first 
in  ii.  32,  4,  5,  8 ; v.  42,  12  ; the  second  in  ii.  32,  6 ff. ; x.  184,  2 ; 
and  the  third  in  ii.  32,  8).  Sayana  (on  ii.  32,  4)  says  that  Raka  is 
the  full  moon.5“  She  is,  however,  closely  connected  with  parturition, 
as  she  is  asked  to  “ sew  the  work  ” (apparently  the  formation  of  the 
embryo)  “with  an  unfailing  needle,  and  to  bestow  a son  with  abundant 
wealth,’’  ii.  32,  4 ( iivyatv  apah  tuchyd  achhidyamunaya  dudatu  rlram 
faladdyam  ukthyam).  Sinlvall  and  Kuhu  are  (as  we  are  told  by  Yaska, 
Nir.  xi.  31)  wives  of  the  gods  according  to  the  mythologists  ( nairuktdh ), 
and  the  two  nights  of  the  new  moon  (amdvusye)  according  to  the  ritu- 
alists ( ydjnikuh ),  SinTvall  being  the  earlier,  and  Kuhu  the  later.  SinTvall 
is,  however,  also  connected  with  parturition,  being  culled  prithiuhfKuka, 
“the  broad-loined  (or  “bushy-haired"),  bahmuvarl,  “the  prolific;” 
tubiihu,  “ the  handsome-armed  ; ” tvanguri,  “ the  handsome-fingered, 
being  supplicated  for  progeny,  ii.  32,  6,  7 ( prajam  devi  dididdhi  nah), 
and  asked  to  bestow  pregnancy,  x.  184,  2 ( garbham  dhehi  Sinivdli) ; 
A.V.  v.  25,  3 ; vi.  11,  3.  Yaska  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  3,  11,  a 
verse  regarding  Kuhu,  whoso  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig-veda. 
See  also  the  account  of  Anumati  in  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  t.v. 

(7)  Sraddhd. 

Personifications  of  abstract  ideas  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Rig-veda, 
one  hymn  of  which  (x.  151)  is  addressed  to  S’raddhii,  or  religious  faith. 
By  her,  it  is  said,  verso  1 (=Nir.  ix.  31),  “the  (sacrificial)  fire  is 

»'•  On  these  goddesses  see  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  228  ff.  and  237. 
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kindled,  and  by  her  the  oblation  is  offered  up  ” ( Sraddhayu  ’gnih  >ami- 
dhyate  Sraddhayu  huyate  havih).  She  is  asked  to  prosper  the  liberal 
worshippers  of  the  gods  (verses  2,  3),  and  to  impart  faith  ; and  is  said 
to  be  an  object  of  adoration  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset 
(verso  5).  In  the  Yaj.  Sanhita,  xix.  30,  it  is  said  that  faith  ( Sraddha ) 
is  obtained  by  gifts,  and  truth  by  faith  (dakthinu  sr  add  ham  dpnoti 
Sraddhayu  tatyam  dpyate).  In  xix.  77  of  the  same  work  it  is  declared 
that  “Prajapati,  beholding,  made  a distinction  between  the  forms  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  connecting  disbelief  with  the  latter,  and  faith  or 
belief  with  the  former  ” (drithfva  rape  vyukarot  tatydnpite  Prajupatih  \ 
aSraddhum  anrite  ’dadhut  Sraddhdih  satye  Prajupatih).  This  declara- 
tion, that  truth  is  the  only  proper  object  of  faith,  has  a far  deeper 
signification  than  this  ancient  writer  could  possibly  have  assigned  to 
it,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  truth,  and  not  the  so-called  orthodoxy 
of  any  proposition,  which  can  alono  entitle  it  to  reception. 

Sraddha  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Taitt.  Br.,  ii.  8,  8,  6 f.,  where  the 
above  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  is  repeated ; and  she  is  there  further  said 
to  dwell  among  the  gods,  to  be  the  universe  ( Sraddha  devdn  adhivaste 
Sraddha  viSvam  idam  jay  at),  and  the  mother  of  Kama.  (See  the  next 
Section).  In  the  same  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  we  are  told  that  through 
Sraddha  a god  obtains  his  divine  character,  that  the  divine  Sraddha  is 
the  support  of  the  world,  that  she  has  Kama  (or  the  fulfilment  of 
desire)  for  her  calf,  and  yields  immortality  as  her  milk ; that  she  is 
the  firstborn  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
whole  world;  and  she,  who  is  the  supreme  mistress  of  the  world, 
is  besought  to  bestow  immortality  on  her  worshippers  ( Sraddhayu  deva 
devatvam  ainute  | Sraddha  pralishfhd  lokasya  da vl  | . . . . Kumavatsd 
amritam  duhund  \ S'raddha  dm  prathamaju  ritagya  | riSvasya  bhartrl 
jagatah  pratish[hd  | turn  S'raddham  havtshd  yajumahe  \ td  no  lokam 
amritam  dadhatu  iSdnd  devl  bhuvanaiyddhipatnl).  In  the  Satap.  Br., 
xii.  7,  3,  11,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Surya;,,‘  an  appellation 
which  is  repeated  in  the  II.  Bh.  S'antiparva,  verse  9449, 1 where  she 

ua  See  what  is  said  of  the  daughter  of  Sutya  above,  in  connection  with  (he  Alvins. 

111  In  this  passage  a great  deal  is  said  in  praise  of  S'raddha.  The  gods,  it  appears, 
bed  decided  that  the  offerings  of  a niggardly  student  of  the  Veda  and  a liberal  usurer 
were  of  equal  value.  But  Prajapati  determined  that  they  were  wrong  (see  the  same 
sentiment,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in  Manu,  iv.  224  ff.),  and  that  the  liberal  man’s 
oblation,  being  purified  by  his  faith,  was  to  be  accepted,  whilst  the  other  man's,  being 
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is  styled  the  daughter  of  Vivnsvat  (Sraddha  Vaivasvatl),  as  well  as  of 
Surya  and  Sarityi  (Suryasya  duhita  and  Savitrl).  (See  above,  p.  264  f., 
the  story  of  Soma  loving  Sraddha.  Sec  also  the  definition  given  of 
Aramati  in  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  t.v.) 

(8)  Lakshmi  and  Sri. 

Lakshmi  is  not  found  in  tho  Rig-veda,  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
hears  in  the  later  mythology,  of  a goddess  personifying  good  fortune, 
though  the  word  itself  occurs  in  x.  71,  2, 818  in  a kindred  signification. 
In  the  A.V.,  however,  we  have  the  following  hymn,  which  speaks  of 
a plurality  of  Lakshmls,  some  good  and  some  bad:  vii.  115,  1 : Pra 
patetah  pdpi  Lakshmi  nakyetah  prdmutah  pata  | ayatmayena  ankena 
dvishate  lid  sajumasi  | 2.  Yd  md  Lakshmih  patayulur  ajushtd  abhicha- 
skanda  vandaneva  rrishtham  | anyatrdsmat  Sadias  turn  t to  dhuh  hiranya- 
hasto  vasti  no  rardnah  | 3.  Ekakataih  Lakshmyo  martyasya  sdkaih  tan ra 
janusho  ’dhi  jdtuh  | tdsdm  pdpishfhdh  nir  itah  pra  hinmah  kivdh  astna- 
Ihyaih  jutavedo  ni  yachha  | 4.  Eta h evd  vydkaraih  khile  guh  nishthitdh 
tea  | ramantdm  punyuh  Lakshmir  ydh  pupU  tdh  aninakam  | “ Fly  away 
hence,  o unlucky  (or  miserable)  Lakshmi,  perish  hence,  fly  away  from 
thence  : with  an  iron  hook  wo  fasten  thee  to  our  enemy.  2.  Savityi, 
do  thou  who  art  golden-handed,  bestowing  on  us  wealth,  send  away 
from  us  to  some  other  quarter  the  flying  and  hateful  Lakshmi,  who 
mounts  upon  me  as  a creeper818  upon  a tree.  3.  A hundred  Lakshmls 
are  bom  together  with  the  body  of  a mortal  at  his  birth.  Of  these  we 

vitiated  by  his  unbelief,  was  to  be  rejected.  Unbelief,  it  is  added,  is  the  greatest  of 
sins,  but  faith  takes  away  sin  {devah  vittam  amanyanta  sadpiiam  yqjna-karmani  | 
sratriyasya  kadaryasya  radanyasya  cha  vardhushsh  | mimamntvobhayam  dndh 
samam  annum  akalpayan  j Prajapatis  tan  uvAcha  “ tin  ha  mam  krilarn"  ity  uta  | 
sraddhA-putaih  paddnyasya  hatam  asraddhayrtarat  I . . . . asraddha  paramam  papam 
iraddhd  papapramochani).  A similar  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  Yana-parra, 
13461  If. : “ The  doubter  enjoys  neither  this  world  nor  the  next,  nor  any  gratification. 
Those  ancient  sages  who  possess  true  knowledge  have  said  that  faith  is  a sign  of  final 

liberation Abandoning  fruitless  {lit.  dry)  argumentations  adhere  to  the  s’ruti 

and  the  smpti  ” ( n&yaih  loko  ’ sti  na  para  na  sukhain  sainiayatmanah  | uchur  juana- 
vido  rriddhuh  pratyayo  moksha-lakshanam  f sushka.tarkam  parityajya  airayasva 
irvtim  smfitim). 

415  In  the  words  bhadra  etham  lakshmi  nihitd  adhi  tachi,  “ an  auspicious  fortune 
is  attached  to  their  words.” 

*'•  Vandana.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Wilson's  Dictionary,  but  I find  there 
umdt  in  the  sense  of  a creeping  plant. 
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chase  away  hence  the  most  unlucky.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  retain  for 
ub  those  which  are  fortunate.  4.  Thus  I divide  them  like  cows 
standing  upon  barren  ground.  May  those  Lakshmls  which  are  auspi- 
cious rest  here.  Those  which  are  unlucky  I destroy.”  (The  ex- 
pression punyd  Lahhml  occurs  also  in  A.V.  xii.  5,  6.) 

In  the  Vaj.  8.  xxxi.  22  (S’ris  cha  U LakthmU  cha  paltiyau),  Sri  and 
Lakshmi  are  said  to  be  the  two  wives  of  Aditya,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator’s explanation.  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  4,  3,  1,  Sri  is  described 
as  issuing  forth  from  Prajapati  when  he  was  performing  intense 
austerity,  with  a view  to  the  creation  of  living  beings.  Beholding  her 
then  standing  resplendent  and  trembling,”0  the  gods  were  covetous  of 
her,  and  proposed  to  Prajapati  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  kill  her, 
and  appropriate  her  gifts.  He  replied  that  she  was  a female,  and  that 
males  did  not  generally  kill  females.  They  should  therefore  take  from 
her  her  gifts  without  depriving  her  of  life.  In  consequence,  Agni 
took  from  her  food ; Soma,  kingly  authority  ; Varuna,  imperial 
authority ; Mitra,  martial  energy ; Indra,  force ; Brihaspati,  priestly 
glory;  Savitpi,  dominion ; Pushan,  splendour ; Sarasvatl,  nourishment ; 
and  Tvashtyi,  forms.  S'rl  then  complained  to  Prajapati  that  they  had 
taken  all  these  things  from  her.  lie  told  her  to  demand  them  back 
from  them  by  sacrifice  ( Prajupatir  vai  prajuh  erijamdno  'tapyata  | 
tub  mat  srdntut  tepdndt  S'rir  udakrdmat  | id  dlpyamana  bhrujamdnd 
Uldyanll  atishfhat  \ tdm  dlpyamdndm  bhrujamdndm  leldyantlm  dtvuh 
abhyadhyuyan  | 2.  Tt  Prajapatim  abrucan  “ handma  imam  u idam 
asydh  daddmahai"  iti  \ la  ha  uidcha  ‘‘stri  vai  eshd  yat  S'r'ih  \ na  vai 
striyam  ghnanti  uta  ltd  asydh  jlrantydh  eta  udadata  ” iti  | 3.  Tasyuh 
Agnir  annndyam  udatta  Somo  rdjyaih  Varunah  sdmrdjyam  Mitrah  ksha - 
tram  Jndro  balam  Brihaspatir  brahmatarchasam  Savitd  rdshfram  Pushd 
bhagarn  Sarasvatl  pushfiih  Tcash{d  rupuni  | 4.  Sa  Prajapatim  abracil 
“d  vai  me  idam  adishata  ” iti  \ sa  ha  ucdcha  “ yajnena  enun  punar 
ydchasva  ” iti). 

no  ZeliiyantT.  As  fixing  tho  sense  of  this  word  Professor  Aufrecht  refers  me  to 
8’atap,  Br.  p.  136  ; Brihad  Aranyaka  Up.  p.  737  j Mundaka  Up.  pp.  274,  27G  ; and 
S'Tetasvatnra  Up.  p.  332. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

PROGRESS  OF  TIIE  VEDIC  RELIGION  TOWARDS  ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  DEITY .«> 

In  a passage  which  I have  already  quoted  above  (p.  8),  Yaska,  the 
author  of  the  Jiirukta,  informs  us  (vii.  5)  that  previous  writers  of  the 
school  to  which  ho  himself  belonged  (the  Nairuktas)  reduced  the 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  to  three,  viz.,  "Agni,  whoso  place  is 
on  the  earth;  Yayu  or  Indra,  whoso  place  in  the  air;  and  Surya, 
whoso  place  is  in  the  sky ; ” and  asserted  that  “ these  deities  severally 
receive  many  appellations  in  consequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of  the 
diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotri,  adhearyu,  brahman, 
and  udgdlri,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same  person  [according  to  tho 
particular  sacrificial  office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilling].”  In  the 
preceding  section  (vii.  4)  Yaska  had,  however,  declared  that,  in  reality, 
“ owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity,  the  one  Soul  is  celebrated  as  if  it 
were  many.  The  different  gods  are  separate  members  of  the  one  Soul. 
And  some  say  that  the  rishis  address  their  praises  according  to  the 
multiplicity  of  natures  in  the  [celestial]  existences.  And  from  the  uni- 
versality of  their  nature  the  gods  are  mutually  produced  from  each 
other,  and  possess  the  natures  of  one  another  (see  lt.V.  x.  7,  4 f.  above, 
p,  48,  and  Nir.  xi.  23,  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  11) ; 
they  are  produced  from  works;  they  arc  produced  from  soul.  It  is 
soul  that  is  their  chariot,  soul  their  horses,  soul  their  weapon,  soul 
their  arrows ; soul  is  a god’s  all  ” m ( mdhatmyad  devatuyah  ekah  atmd 
bahudha  ttuyats  \ ekaaya  atmano  'nye  devSh  pratyangdni  bharanti  \ api 
eha  sattvunum  prakriti-bhilmabhir  rishayah  stuvanti  ity  dhuh  | prakriti- 
turcandmnydch  cha  itaretara-janmuno  bhavanti  itaretara-prakritayah 

531  In  variona  parts  of  the  translations  occurring  in  this  section  I received  valuable 
assistance  from  Professor  Aufrecht. 

133  This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  131-136. 
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larmajanm&nah  dtmajanmunah  | dtmd  eta  eabdih  ralho  bhavaty  dtmd 
aivuh  dtmd  uyudham  dtmd  ithavah  utmd  tarvam  dttatya).  These, 
however,  are  the  views  of  men  who  lived  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Brahmanas,  at  a period  when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  upon 
the  contents  of  the  hymns,  and  when  speculation  had  already  made 
considerable  advances.  In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  hymns  themselves 
we  discover  few  traces  of  any  such  abstract  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
They  disclose  a much  more  primitive  stage  of  religious  belief.  They 
are,  as  I have  already  remarked,  the  productions  of  simple  men  who, 
nnder  the  influence  of  the  most  impressive  phenomena  of  nature,  saw 
everywhere  the  presence  and  agency  of  divine  powers,  who  imagined 
that  each  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  universe  was  directed  and 
animated  by  its  own  separate  deity,  and  who  had  not  yet  risen  to  a 
clear  idea  of  one  supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things  (pp.  5 f ). 
This  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  special  functions  assigned  to  particular 
gods,  but  in  many  cases  by  the  very  names  which  they  bear,  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  some  of  the  elements  or  of  the  celestial  luminaries. 
Thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  rishis,  Agni  was  the  divine 
being  who  resides  and  operates  in  fire,  Surya  tho  god  who  dwells  and 
shines  in  the  sun,  and  Indra  the  regent  of  the  atmosphere,  who  cleaves 
the  clouds  with  his  thunderbolts  and  dispenses  rain.  While,  however, 
in  most  parts  of  the  Rig-vedu,  we  not  only  find  that  such  gods  as  Agni, 
Indra,  and  Surya  are  considered  as  distinct  from  one  another,  but  that 
various  other  divinities,  more  or  less  akin  to  these,  but  thought  of  as 
fulfilling  functions  in  some  respects  distinguishable  from  theirs  (such 
as  Parjanya,  Vishnu,  Savityi,  Pushan,  etc.)  are  represented  as  existing 
along  side  of  them,  there  are  other  hymns  in  which  a tendency  to  iden- 
tification is  perceptible,  and  traces  are  found  of  one  uniform  power 
being  conceived  to  underlie  the  various  manifestations  of  divine  energy. 
Thus  in  the  texts  quoted  in  a former  section  (pp.  206  ff.),  Agni  is  repre- 
sented as  having  a threefold  existence,  by  which  may  be  intended, 
first,  in  his  fumiliar  form  on  earth  ; secondly,  as  lightning  in  the 
atmosphere;  and  thirdly,  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  In  other  pas- 
sages, where  the  same  god  is  identified  with  Vishnu,  Varuna,  Mitra, 
etc.  (see  p.  219),  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  identification  may  not 
arise  from  a desire  to  magnify  Agni  rather  than  from  any  idea  of  his 
essential  oneness  with  other  deities  with  whom  he  is  connected  (see 
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also  B.V.  i.  141,  9 ; v.  3,  I f. ; v.  13,  6).  In  another  hymn,  iv.  42, 
3,  too,  where  Indra  appears  to  bo  represented  as  the  same  with  Vanina 
(aham  Indro  Farunah,  etc. ; compare  the  context),  tho  design  of  tho 
writer  may  have  been  to  place  the  former  god  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  the  latter.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Big-veda  which  suffice  to  show  that  the  writers  had  begun  to  re- 
gard the  principal  divinities  as  something  more  than  mere  representa- 
tives or  regents  of  the  different  provinces  of  nature.  As  I have  already 
shown  (pp.  61  ff.,  98  ff.,  158,  163  f.,  214  f.),  Varuija,  Indra,  Surya, 
Savitri,  and  Agni  are  severally  described  (in  strains  more  suitable  to 
tho  supreme  deity  than  to  subaltern  divinities  exercising  a limited  do- 
minion) as  having  formed  and  as  sustaining  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
the  rulers  of  tho  universe ; m and  Varuna,  in  particular,  according  to 
the  striking  representation  of  tho  hymn  preserved  in  the  A.V.  (iv.  16) 
(though  this  composition  may  be  of  a somewhat  later  date),  is  invested 
with  the  divine  prerogatives  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  Al- 
though the  recognized  co-existence  of  all  these  deities  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  their  worshippers  had  attained  to  any  clear 
comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  although  the  epithets 
denoting  universal  dominion,  which  are  lavished  upon  them  all  in  turn, 
may  bo  sometimes  hyperbolical  or  complimentary — the  expressions  of 
momentary  fervour,  or  designed  to  magnify  a particular  deity  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  rival  objects  of  adoration, — yet  these  descriptions  no 
doubt  indicate  enlarged  and  sublime  conceptions  of  divine  power,  and 
an  advance  towards  the  idea  of  one  sovereign  deity.  When  once  tho 
notion  of  particular  gods  hod  become  expanded  in  the  manner  just 
specified,  and  had  risen  to  an  uscription  of  all  divine  attributes  to  tho 
particular  object  of  worship  who  was  present  for  the  time  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  the  further  step  would  speedily  be  taken  of  speaking  of  tho 
deity  under  such  new  names  as  Visvukarman  and  Prajapati,  appella- 
tions which  do  not  designate  any  limited  function  connected  with  any 
single  department  of  nature,  but  the  more  general  and  abstract  notion 
of  divine  power  operating  in  the  production  and  government  of  tho 
universe. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  names  such  as  these  that  wo  may  discover  the  point 

*55  The  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  Vishnu  and  to  Rudra.  Sec  the  4th  vol.  of 
this  Work,  pp.  84  and  338. 
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of  transition  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas.  Both  these  two 
terms,  which  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  deity  regarded  as  the 
creator,  had  been  originally  used  os  epithets  of  Indra  and  Savitpi,  in 
the  following  passages : — R.V.  iv.  53,  2,  “ Savitpi,  the  supporter  of 
the  sky  and  the  lord  of  creatures”  (diio  dharlta  bhuvanasya  prajd- 
patih).al  viii.  87,  2,  “Thou,  Indra,  art  most  powerful;  thou  hast 
caused  the  sun  to  shine ; thou  art  great,  the  universal  architect,  and 
possessest  all  godlike  attributes”  (tram  Indra  abhibhur  asi  tram  suryam 
arochayah  | visvaiarmd  vihadevo  mahdn  a»i).‘ai 


(1)  Texts  of  a more  decidedly  monotheistic  or  pantheistic  character. 

I shall  now  adduce  those  passages  of  the  Rig-veda  in  which  a mono- 
theistic or  a pantheistic  tendency  is  most  clearly  manifested.  Of  some 
of  these  tests  I shall  only  state  the  substance,  as  I have  formerly 
treated  of  them  in  detail  elsewhere. 

The  following  verse  from  a long  hymn  of  an  abstruse  and  mystical 
character  (i.  164,  46,  as  already  quoted  in  p.  219,  note),  though  con- 
sidered by  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  18)  to  have  reference  to  Agni,  and  by 
Katyayana  and  Sayana  (who,  however,  also  quotes  Yaska’s  opinion)  to 
have  Surya  in  view,  may  nevertheless  be  held  to  convey  the  moro 
general  idea  that  all  the  gods,  though  differently  named  and  repre- 
sented, are  in  reality  one — ttoXKcov  ovo/mItcov  fxopipr]  pia  • “ They 
call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Yaruna,  Agni;  and  (he  is)  the  celestial,  well- 
winged Garutmat.  Sages  name  variously  that  which  is  but  one : they 
call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Matarisvan." ““  (See  Colebrooke’s  Essay,  i.  26  f. ; 
Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  p.  iv.) 

8,1  So,  too,  Soma  is  called  prajapati.  “lord  of  creatures”  (R.V.  is.  5,  9). 

528  So,  too,  in  R.V.  I.  170,  4,  Surya  is  called  citcakarman  and  viiladeryacat,  and 
Savitri  is  styled  viscadeva  in  v.  82,  7,  see  above,  p.  164.  SrayambhQ,  “the  self- 
existent,"  occcurs  as  an  epithet  of  Manyu  (personified  Wrath)  in  R.Y.  x.  83,  4.  See 
below  the  snb-section  on  Kula,  Time. 

***  To  the  same  effect  is  another  text,  R.V.  X.  114,  5:  Suparnam  vipt-ah  kaeayo 
vachobhir  ckam  santam  bahudha  kalpayanti  | “The  wise  in  their  hymns  represent 
under  many  forms  the  well-winged  (deity),  who  is  but  one.”  Somewhat  in  the 
same  way  it  is  said,  A.V.  xiii.  3,  13  (already  quoted  in  p.  219,  note)  : “Agm 
becomes  in  the  evening  Varuna  (the  gnd  of  night),  and  Mitra,  when  rising  in 
the  morning.  Becoming  Savitri,  he  mores  through  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming 
Indra,  he  bums  along  the  middle  of  the  sky.”  In  xiii.  4,  1 if.,  Savitri  is  identified 
with  a great  many  other  deities.  The  words  asya  devasya  ....  r ayih  Vitbnoh , in 

23 
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R.V.  i,  89,  10  (quoted  above  in  pp.  43  f.),  suggests,  on  the  other 
hand,  a pantheistic  sense,  as  it  asserts  all  things  to  he  the  mani- 
festations of  one  all-pervading  principle : “Aditi  is  the  sky,  Aditi  is 
the  air,  Aditi  is  the  mother  and  father  and  son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods 
and  the  five  classes  of  men.  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been  bom.  Aditi 
is  whatever  shall  be  bom.” sr  Reference  will  be  again  made  further 
on  to  the  hymn  in  which  Aditi  is  described  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
to  which  the  creation  is  due. 

In  somo  of  the  representations  of  the  character  and  functions  of 
Tvashtri,  the  divine  artizan,  who  shaped  the  heaven  and  earth,  we 
have  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  a supreme  creator  of  the  universe 
(see  above  p.  225). 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  methods  by  which  the  later 
poets  of  the  R.Y.  attempt  to  conceive  and  express  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  his  relations  to  the  universe,  as  will  bo  seen 
from  the  following  details : — 

(2)  Vihalarman. 

The  81st  and  82nd  hymns  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig-veda  are 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Visvakarman,  the  great  architect  of  the 
universe  (see  above,  p.  32,  and  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  4 ff.) ; 
so  that  the  word  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  formerly  been  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Indra,  had  now  become  the  name  of  a deity,  if  not  of  the 
Deity.  In  these  hymns  Viivakarman  is  represented  as  the  one  all- 
seeing  god,  who  has  on  every  side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  who, 
when  producing  heaven  and  earth,  blows 528  them  forth  with  his  arms 

R.V.  rii.  40,  6,  arc  interpreted  by  Sayana  to  mean  “ [The  other  gods]  are  branches 
of  this  ....  god  Vishnu  ; ” but  the  words  between  brackets  are  not  in  the  original. 
In  R.V.  ii.  36,  8,  all  other  beings  are  said  to  be  branches  of  Apumnapat  (onyoA  id 
an >/a  bhuvanani  atya).  I observe  that  in  his  lectures  on  the  “ Science  of  Language," 
2nd  series,  p.  508,  Professor  MUUcr  understands  the  words  with  which  all  the  verses 
of  R.V.  iii.  55,  conclude  ( mahad  devanam  asuratvam  tkam)  to  signify,  “ The  great 
divinity  of  the  gods  is  one,"  which  might  be  understood  as  if  they  asserted  all  the 
gods  to  be  manifestations  of  one  supreme  deity.  The  clause,  however,  need  not 
mean  anything  more  than  that  the  divine  power  of  the  gods  is  unique. 

•n  Compare  AEschylus,  fragment  443,  translated  by  Professor  Miiller,  “ Science  of 
Language,"  ii.  441  : Ztvt  tarty  itidyp,  Zti/s  81  yrj,  Z«8*  8'  ovpaviv  Zebs  rot  ri  rirra 
X&  rt  Tii'S"  bneiprtpov.  The  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  says  that  the  self-existent 
Brahma  is  " son,  father,  and  mother." 

This  imago  is  repeated  in  R.V.  x.  72,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
R.V.  iv.  2,  17. 
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and  wings, — as  the  father,  generator,  disposer,  who  knows  all  worlds, 
gives  the  gods  their  names,  and  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
mortals.  In  one  of  the  verses  (the  4th)  of  the  first  of  these  hymns, 
the  poet  asks : “ What  was  the  forest,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which 
they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth  ? Inquire  with  your  minds,  ye  sages, 
what  was  that  on  which  he  took  his  stand  when  supporting  the 
world?”  This  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6 (and 
comes  in  immediately  after  the  end  of  R.V.  x.  129,  which  is  quoted  in 
the  same  place).  The  compiler  of  the  Brahraana  replies  to  the  question 
which  the  original  poet  had  left  unanswered,  by  saying : “ Brahma 
was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned 
heaven  and  earth.  Sages,  with  my  mind  I declare  to  you,  he  took  his 
stand  upon  Brahma  when  upholding  the  world”  (see  above,  p.  32, 
note  57). 

(3)  Hiranyagarlha. 

Another  name  under  which  the  Deity  is  celebrated  in  the  Rig-vcda, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  is  Hiranyagarbha.  In  the  121st 
hymn  of  the  tenth  book  this  god  is  said  to  have  arisen  ( mmavarttata ) 
in  the  beginning,  the  one  lord  of  all  beings,  who  upholds  heaven  and 
earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath,  whose  command  even  the  gods  obey, 
who  is  the  god  over  all  gods,  and  the  one  animating  principle  (atu)  of 
their  being.  (See  the  4th  voL  of  this  Work,  pp.  13  ff.) 

(4)  Brahmanaspati,  Daksha,  and  Aditi. 

In  another  hymn  (R.V.  x.  72 ; already  quoted  in  pp.  48  f.),  the 
creation  of  the  gods  is  ascribed  to  Brahmaqaspati  (sec  also  p.  280, 
above),  who  blew  them  forth  like  a blacksmith  ; *"  while  the  earth  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  a being  called  Uttanapad ; and  Daksha  and 
Aditi  were  produced  from  one  another  by  mutual  generation.  The 
gods,  though  formed  by  Brahmanaspati,  did  not,  it  is  said,  come  into 
existence  till  after  Aditi,  but  appear  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
formation  or  development  of  the  world. 

The  hymn  is  almost  entirely  of  a mythological  character,  the  only 
attempt  at  speculation  it  contains  being  the  declaration  that  entity 
sprang  from  nonentity.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  endeavours, 

a>  See  pp.  32  and  354. 
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by  the  introduction  of  different  names,  and  the  ascription  to  them  of 
various  agencies,  to  explain  the  process  of  creation,  forms  a striking 
contrast  to  the  sublime  vagueness  and  sense  of  mystery  which  char- 
acterize the  following  composition  (R.V.  x.  129).”0 

(5)  Nonentity,  Entity,  and  the  One,  b.v.  x.  129. 

1.  Na  asad  field  no  tad  Halt  tadilnlm  ndsld  rajo  no  vyoma  paro  yat  | 
him  dvarivah  kuha  katya  iarmann  ambhah  him  Held  gahanam  gabhlram  | 

2.  Na  mj-ityur  aeld  amritam  na  tarhi  na  rdtrydh  ahnah  Halt  praketah  | 
unid  av&taffi  tvadhayd  tad  ekaffi  taemad  ha  anyad  na  parah  kinchandaa  \ 

3.  Tamah  Halt  tamoad  gulham  agre  apraketam  sal  Ham  earvam  u.  idam  | 
tuchhyena  dbhu  apihitaih  yad  dell  tapaaaa  tod  mahind  jdyataikam  | 

4.  Nam  at  tad  agre  aamavarttaiddhi  manaso  retah  prathamaih  yad  delt  | 
eato  bandhum  aaati  niravindan  hridi  pratlshya  kavayo  manlahd  | 5 
(*=Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  74).  Tiraschino  citato  raimir  eahdm  ad  hah  acid 
Held  upari  avid  delt  \ relodhuh  dean  mahimdnah  uaan  acadhd  avast  at 
prayatih  paraetut  | 6.  No  addha  ceda  kah  iha  pra  vochat  kutah  djdtd 
kutah  iyam  viajriahfih  | arvdg  devil  h atya  tiearjanena  atha  ko  veda  yatah 
dbabhdva  | 7.  Iyam  vitrithfir  yatah  dbabhuva  yadi  vd  dadhe  yadi  vd  na  | 
y o atyddhyakthah  parame  vyornan  to  anga  veda  yadi  vd  na  veda  \ 

“1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity : there  was  no 

630  This  hymn  has  been  already  translated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Professor  Milller, 
as  well  as  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  4.  I haYe  now  endeavoured  to  improve 
my  own  version,  and  otherwise  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  hymn.  The  following 
is  a metrical  rendering  of  its  contents : — 

“ Then  there  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor  sky  beyond. 

What  covered  all  ? Where  rested  all  ? In  watery  gulf  profound  ? 

Nor  death  was  then,  nor  dcathlcssncss,  nor  change  of  night  and  day. 

That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained ; nought  else  beyond  It  lay. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first — one  sea,  eluding  view. 

That  One,  a void  in  chaos  wrapt,  by  inward  fervour  grew. 

Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  mind, 

Which  nothing  with  existence  links,  as  sages  searching  find. 

The  kindling  ray  that  shot  across  the  dark  and  drear  abyss, — 

Was  it  beneath  P or  high  aloft?  What  bard  can  answer  this  P 
There  fecundating  powers  were  found,  and  mighty  forces  strove, — 

A self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 

Who  knows,  who  ever  told,  from  whence  this  vast  creation  rose  P 
No  gods  had  then  been  born, — who  then  can  e’er  the  truth  disclose  ? 

Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  by  hand  divine  or  no, — 

It’s  lord  in  heaven  alone  can  tell,  if  even  he  can  show.” 
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atmosphere nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]  ? Where,  in  the 
receptacle  ef  what  [was  it  contained]  ? Was  it  water,  the  profound 
abyss.?  2.  ''Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality : there  was  no  dis- 
tinction of  <|By  or  night.  That  One  Ml  breathed  calmly,  self-supported ; 
there  was  pithing  different  from,  or  above,  it.  3.  In  the  beginning 
darkness  existed,  enveloped  in  darkness.  All  this  was  undistinguish- 
able  water.®”  That  One  which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  in  nothingness, 
was  developed  by  the  power  of  fervour.  4.  Desire  first  arose  in  It, 
■which  was  the  primal  germ  of  mind ; [and  which]  sages,  searching 
with  their  intellect,  have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond 
which  connects  entity  with  nonentity.  5.  The  ray  [or  cord]  “ which 
stretched  across  these  [worlds],  was  it  below  or  was  it  above  ? There 
were  there  impregnating  powers  and  mighty  forces,  a self-supporting 
principle  beneath,  and  energy  aloft.®34  6.  Who  knows,  who  here  can 
declare,  whence  has  sprung,  whence,  this  creation  ? The  gods  are 
subsequent  ®“  to  the  development  of  this  [universe] ; who  then  knowB 
whence  it  arose  ? 7.  From  what  this  creation  arose,  and  whether  [any 
one]  made  it  or  not, — he  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  its  ruler,  he 
verily  knows,  or  [even]  he  does  not  know.” 

I am  not  in  possession  of  Sayana’s  commentary  on  this  hymn  ; but 
the  scholiast  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  (see  also  the  explanation  of 
verse  4,  in  commentary  on  Taitt.  Arany.  p.  142)  in  which  the  hymn  is 

831  Compare  R.V.  i.  164,  6,  “ What  was  that  One  in  the  form  of  the  unborn  which 
supported  these  six  worlds  P"  (pi  yaa  tastambha  that  ima  rajdmai  ajaeya  rupe  kim  api 
tvid  ekam).  In  Vulakhilya,  x.  2,  it  is  said : cka  ev aynir  bahudha  tamiddah  ekah 
turyo  vtivam  anu  prabhuiah  \ ekaivoekdh  tarvam  idam  pi  bhdti  ekam  vai  idam  pi 
babhuva  tarvam  | “There  is  one  Agni,  kindled  in  many  places;  one  mighty  SQrya 
who  extends  over  all  things ; one  Tishas  who  illuminates  this  entire  world ; — this  one 
has  been  developed  into  the  all.” 

833  In  the  M.  Bh.  S’antip.  6812  ff.,  it  is  said  that  from  the  tether  “ was  produced 
water,  like  another  darkness  in  darkness ; and  from  the  foam  of  the  water  was 
produced  the  wind  ” ( tatah  talilam  utpannam  tamaihaparain  tamah  [ taemdeh  cka 
talilatpitpid  udatiahfhata  mdrutah). 

431  Professor  Aufrecht  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  rad  mi  may  have  here  the 
sense  of  thread,  or  cord,  and  not  of  ray. 

834  Does  this  receive  any  illustration  from  B.V.  i.  169,  2 (quoted  above,  p.  21), 
which  speaks  of  the  “thought  (manat)  of  the  father”  (Dyaus),  and  of  the  “mighty 
independent  power  (mahi  watavas)  of  the  mother  ” (Earth)  P 

“*  Compare  x.  72,  2,  8,  quoted  above,  p.  48,  and  x.  97,  1,  where  certain  plants 
are  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  gods,  by  throe  yugas  (yah  oehadhih  pun  ah  jdtah 
detebhyat  Iriyuyam  para). 
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repeated  (ii.  8,  9,  3 ff.),  explains  it  in  conformity  with  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  a later  period.  From  such  sources  we  have  no  right 
in  general  to  expect  much  light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient 
Yedic  poets.  The  commentator  in  question,  who  is  obliged  to  find  in 
the  words  of  the  infallible  Veda  a meaning  consistent  with  the  specu- 
lations believed  to  be  orthodox  in  his  own  age,  interprets  the  first  verse 
as  follows,  in  terms  which,  indeed,  after  all,  may  not  bo  far  from 
correctly  expressing  its  general  purport : Tadu  pHrrasrish(ih  pratind 
uttaraspishtii  cha  na  utpanna  tadunirh  sadasati  dee  api  nahhiitam  | 
ndmariipaviiishfalvena  spashtapratiyamdnam  jagat  “ sat-"  sabdena  uchyate 
naravishdnddisamunani  tiny  am  “asad”  tty  uchyate  | tadubhayafh  ndsit  | 
kintu  kuchid  avyaktdvasthd  aslt  \ id  cha  tispashafcdbhavdd  na  satijagad- 
utpddakatvena  sadbhuvud  nupy  asatl  | “In  the  interval  between  the 
absorption  of  the  previous,  and  the  production  of  the  subsequent, 
creation,  there  was  neither  entity  nor  nonentity.  The  world  at  the 
time  when,  by  possessing  both  ‘name’  and  ‘form,’  534  it  is  clearly 
manifested,  is  designated  by  the  word  ‘ entity,’  while  a void  which 
may  be  compared  to  such  non-existing  things  as  a ‘ man’s  horns,’  etc., 
is  called  * nonentity.’  Neither  of  theso  states  existed  ; but  there  was  a 
certain  unapparent  condition,  which,  from  the  absence  of  distinctness, 
was  not  an  ‘ entity,’  while  from  its  being  the  instrument  of  the  world’s 
production,  it  was  not  a ‘ nonentity.’  ” 

A much  older  commentary  on  this  verse,  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
extant,  is  the  following  passage  from  the  Satap.  Br.  x.  5,  3,  1 : na 
tea  vai  idam  agre  asad  astd  na  iva  sad  usit  | usid  iva  vai  idam  agre  na 
tea  usit  | tad  ha  tad  manah  eva  dsa  | 2.  Tasmdd  etad  pishind  ’bhyandktaih 
“ na  asad  Ssid  no  sad  usit  tadunim  ” tli  | na  iva  hi  sad  mano  na  iva 
asat  | 3.  Tad  idam  manah  srishfam  uvirabubhdshad  niruktataram  wSr- 
tataram  | tad  atmunam  anvaichhat  | tat  tapo  ’tapyata  \ tat  prdmdrchhat  | 
tat  shaftrimiatam  sahasruny  apasyad  ulmano  'gnin  arkdn  manomayan 
manaschitah  ityadi  | “ In  tho  beginning  this  [universe]  was  not 
either,  as  it  were,  nonexistent,  nor,  as  it  were,  existent.  In  the 

These  Veduntic  terms  name  and  form  occur  (as  observed  in  the  Section  on 
Yama,  p.  309)  in  the  Atharva-veda,  x.  2, 12 : “Who  placed  in  him  (Purusha)  name, 
magnitude,  and  form  ?”  and  in  xi.  7,  1 : “ In  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  ( tuhkuh(a ) 
name  and  form,  in  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  the  world,  is  comprehended."  Tha 
original  texts  will  be  found  farther  on  in  the  subsections  on  Purusha  and  Uchhish^a. 
See  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  3,  1 ft.,  to  be  quoted  below,  in  the  subsection  on  Brahma. 
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beginning  this  universe  was,  as  it  were,  and  was  not,  as  it  were. 
Then  it  was  only  that  mind.  Wherefore  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
rishi  (in  the  verse  before  us),  ‘ There  was  then  neither  nonentity 
nor  entity  ; ’ for  mind  was,  as  it  were,  neither  entity  nor  non- 
entity. 2.  Then  this  mind,  being  developed,  wished  to  become  mani- 
fested, more  revealed,  more  embodied.  It  sought  after  itself;  it 
practised  austoro  fervour.  It  swooned.  It  beheld  36,000  of  its  own 
fires,  suns,  formed  of  mind,  placed  by  mind,  etc.”  Mind  then  creates 
voice,  voice  creates  breath,  breath  creates  eye,  eye  creates  ear,  ear 
creates  work  (or  ceremony),  and  work  creates  fire. 

These  ideas  of  entity  and  nonentity  555  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  later  Yedic  poets,  as  in  R.V.  x.  72  (noticed  above,  and  translated  in 
the  section  on  Aditi,  p.  48),  we  find  it  thus  declared  (verses  2,  3),  that 
in  the  beginning  nonentity  was  the  source  of  entity : “ In  the  earliest 
age  of  the  gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity ; in  the  first  age  of  the 
gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.”  In  the  A.V.  x.  7,  10  (which 
will  be  quoted  in  the  subsection  on  Skambha),  it  is  said  that  both 
nonentity  and  entity138  exist  within  tho  god  Skambha;  and  in  verso 
25  of  the  same  hymn : “ Powerful  indeed  are  those  gods  who  sprang 
from  nonentity.  Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest, 
member  of  Skambha.”  838  The  Toittirlya  Upanishad  also  (Bibliotheca 
Indica,  p.  99)  quotes  a verse  to  the  effect : “ This  was  at  first  non- 
entity. From  that  sprang  entity”  (aaad  vai  idam  agre  Halt  \ tato  vai 
tad  aj&yata). 

The  author  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  probably  alludes  to  some 
of  these  texts  when  he  says  (vi.  2,  1 f.  Bibl.  Ind.  p.  387  f.):  Sad  eva 
toinya  idam  agrt  uaid  ekam  eva  advitiyam  I lad  ha  eke  dhur  “aaad  eta 

631  The  Taitt.  Arany.  i.  11,  1 (Bibl.  Inil.  p.  84),  ascribes  the  development  of  ex- 
istence from  nonexistence  to  the  seven  rishis,  etc.  (atatah  mi i ye  tatakehur  piehayah 
sapta  Atrie  cha  yat  | sane  trayo  Ayaetyas  cha). 

138  Another  verse  of  the  A.V.  xvii.  1, 19,  says : “Entity  is  founded  {pratieh(hitam) 
on  nonentity ; what  has  become  (bhuta)  is  founded  on  entity.  What  has  become  is 
based  ( [ahitam ) on  what  is  to  be,  and  what  is  to  be  is  founded  on  what  has  become  ” 
{meat  i eat  pratuhfhitam  tali  bhutam  prat  inhibit  am  \ bhutam  ha  bharyc  ahilam 
bhatyam  bhute  pratuhfhitam). 

m This  phrase  (see  above,  p.  61)  is  also  applied  to  Agni  in  E.V.  x.  6,  7,  where  it  is 
said  that  that  god,  being  “a  thing  both  aeat,  nonexistent  (i.e.  unmanifested),  and  ml, 
existent  (>'.«.  in  a latent  state,  or  in  essence),  in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of 
Daksha,  and  in  the  womb  of  Aditi  (comp.  E.Y.  x.  72,  4 f.),  became  in  a former  ago 
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idam  agre  utld  ekam  era  advitlyam  tnsmad  atatah  taj  jay  eta  ” | 2.  Kutae 
tu  khalu  eomya  train  sy&d  iti  ha  uvacha  katham  atatah  taj  jdyeta  iti  | 
tat  tv  era  eomya  idam  agre  Slid  ekam  era  advitlyam  | tad  aikehata  bahtt 
tyam  prajuyeya  iti  | “This,  o fair  youth,  was  in  the  beginning  ex- 
istent (or  entity)  (eat),  one  without  a second.  Now  some  say,  ‘ This 
was  in  the  beginning  non-existent  (or  non-entity)  ( atat ),  one  without 
a second ; wherefore  the  existent  must  spring  from  the  non-existent.' 
2.  But  how,  o fuir  youth,  he  proceeded,  can  it  be  so  ? How  can  the 
existent  spring  from  the  non-existent?  But,  o fair  youth,  this  was  in 
the  beginning  existent,  one  without  a second.  That  [entity]  thought, 

‘ Let  me  multiply  and  be  produced.’  ” 6,0 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
in  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  “There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity,”  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chhandogya  Hpnnishnd,  for  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  hymn,  also,  a being  designated  as  the  One  is  recognized  as  existing, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  the  primal  entity  of  the  VTp- 
anishad ; while  the  original  non-existence  of  anything,  whether  non- 
entity or  entity,  asserted  in  the  first  verse,  may  merely  signify,  as  the 
commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brail  mana  explains,  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  distinct  manifestation  of  the  One.  In  like  manner  the  A.Y.  x. 
7.  10,  25  (quoted  above),  does  not  assert  the  absolute  priority  of  non- 
entity, but  affirms  it  to  be  embraced  in,  or  a member  of)  the  divine 
being  designated  as  Skambha.  The  Chhandogya  Upanishad  has,  how- 
ever, a greater  appearance  of  being  at  variance  with  itself,  iii.  19,  1 
(asad  eredam  agre  Sill  tat  tad  utlt),  and  with  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad, 
os  well  as  with  verses  2 and  3 of  the  72nd  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  R.V.,  above  cited,  which  assert  that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity. 
If  these  verses  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  absolutely,  wo  must 
suppose  the  poet  to  have  conceived  the  different  creative  agents  whom 
he  names,  Brahmanaspati,  Uttanapad,  Duksha,  and  Aditi,  to  have 
sprung  out  of  nothing,  or  from  each  other,  or  to  be  secondary  mani- 
festations of  the  entity  which  was  the  first  product  of  nonentity.  If, 
however,  with  the  commentators,  we  take  “ nonentity  ” to  denote 
merely  an  undeveloped  state,  there  will  be  no  contradiction. 

the  first-bom  of  our  ceremonial,  and  is  both  a bull  and  a cow."  In  A.V.  xi.  7,  3,  it 
is  said  that  the  uchhith(ha  (remains  of  the  sacrifice)  is  both  tan  and  atan  (masculine). 

M0  See  English  trims,  p.  101,  which  1 have  not  followed. 
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The  first  movement  in  the  process  of  creation  as  conceived  in  the 
hymn  (R.V.  x.  129)  is  this : the  One,  which  in  the  beginning  breathed 
calmly,  self-sustained,  is  developed  by  the  power  of  tapas,  by  its  own 
inherent  heat  (as  Professor  Mulior  explains,  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  561), 
or  by  rigorous  and  intense  abstraction  (as  Professor  Roth  understands 
the  word ; see  his  Lexicon,  *.r.).MX  This  development  gave  occasion 

441  Roth’s  interpretation  is  supported  by  a text  in  the  A.V.  x.  7,  38  (see  farther  on 
in  the  subsection  on  Skambha),  as  well  as  by  numerous  passage  in  the  Bruhmanas. 
Thus  in  8'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  8,  1 (quoted  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  4),  Prajiipati, 
who  is  described  as  being  the  universe,  is  said  to  have  desired  (akdmayata)  to  propa- 
gate himself,  and  to  have  striven  and  practised  rigorous  abstraction  ( tapo  * tapyata ). 
And  in  the  same  Brahmana,  xiii.  7,  1,  1 (cited  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  25), 
the  self-existent  Brahma  himself  is  similarly  related  to  have  practised  tapa a,  and 
when  he  found  that  that  did  not  confer  infinity,  to  have  offered  himself  in  sacrifice. 
The  gods  are  also  said  to  have  attained  heaven  and  their  divine  character  by  tapa* 
(see  above,  p.  15,  and  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp  20,  21,  24,  and  288).  Compare 
also  the  Taitt.  Up.  ii.  6,  where  it  is  said : Sa  tapo  ’ tapyata  | *a  tapa*  taptro  idam 
garvam  arfijata  yaa \ idam  kincha  | “He  (the  supreme  Soul)  desired,  ‘Let  me  be 
multiplied  and  produced."  Ho  performed  tapa*y  and  having  done  so,  he  created  all 
this."  In  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  S'ankara  explains  that,  in  conformity  with 
another  Vedic  text,  knowledge  is  culled  tapa s,  and  that,  as  the  supreme  Soul  has  no 
unsatisfied  desires,  no  other  sense  would  be  suitable ; and  that  the  phrase  means 
“He  reflected  upon  the  construction,  etc.,  of  the  world  which  was  being  created" 
(tapa A xti  juunam  v hyate  | “ yasya  jnanamayam  tapah " iti  sruty-antarad  npta- 
kdmatvach  cha  itarasya  asambhavah  era  | 44  sa  tapo  ’ tapyata " tapa*  tap  to  an 
srijyamana-jagad-rachauadi-vishayam  alochattum  akarod  (it  met  ity  art  hah).  1 1 is 
true  that  all  these  passages  from  tho  Bruhmanas  are  of  a later  date  than  the 
hymn,  but  the  R.V.  itself,  x.  167,  1,  says  that  Indra  gained  heaven  by  tapa* 
(see  above,  p.  14),  where  the  word  can  only  mean  rigorous  abstraction.  The  word 
is  also  found  in  R.V.  ix.  113,  2,  where  soma-juice  is  said  to  be  poured  out  with 
hallowed  words,  truth,  faith,  and  tapa*  ( jitavdkena  satyena  a r add  ha  yd  tapasd  sutah)  ; 
and  in  x.  83,  2,  3,  where  Manyu  (wrath  personified)  is  besought  to  protect,  or  to 
slay  enemies,  along  with  tapa*,  ( tapasa  anjoahdh,  or  tapasd  yuja).  This  view  of  the 
word  is  also  supported  by  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1 : “ Let  us  worship  with  an  obla- 
tion that  first-born  god,  by  whom  this  entire  universe  which  exists  is  surrounded 
(parib Aw/am)— the  self-existent  Brahma,  which  is  the  highest  tapa*.  He  is  son, 
father,  mother.  Tapa*  was  produced  as  the  first  object"  (yenedam  visvam  paribhu- 
tam  yad  asti  prathamajaih  dev  am  haviahd  vidhema  | svayambhu  Brahma  paramam 
tapo  yat  | sa  eva  put  rah  *a  pita  ta  mat  a | tapo  ha  yaksham  prat  ha  main  *ambabhuva). 
In  the  Mahfibharata,  S'untiparva,  10836,  Prajfipati  is  said  to  have  created  living 
beings  by  tapa*y  after  having  entered  on  religious  observances,  or  austerities  (vratdni). 
Tapa * is  also  mentioned  as  the  source  from  which  creatures  were  produced,  A.V.  xiii. 
1,  10.  Compare  Bhugavata  Purfina,  ii.  9,  6,  7,  19,  23,  and  iii.  10,  4 ff.  Tapa*  is 
connected  with  an  oblation  of  boiled  milk  in  a passage  of  the  A.V.  iv.  11,  6 : yen* 
devdh  *rar  druruhur  hitvd  Jarir  am  amritaaya  ndbhim  | tena  gethma  sukritasy* 
lokain  gharmasya  vratena  tepasd  yatasyavah  | “ May  we,  renowned,  attain  to  the 
world  of  righteousness  by  that  ceremony  of  offering  boiled  milk,  by  tapa*t  whereby  the 
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to  desire  (Kama)  which  immediately  took  possession  of  the  One,  and  is 
described  as  tho  first  germ  of  mind,  and  the  earliest  link*"  between 
nonentity  and  entity.  The  poet  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  impregnating 
powers,  and  mighty  forces,  of  receptive  capacities,  and  active  energies ; 
but  confesses  himself  unable  to  declare  how  the  universe  was  produced. 
Tho  gods  themselves  having  come  into  existence  at  a later  stage  of 
creation,  were  not  in  a position  to  reveal  to  their  worshippers  tho 
earlier  part  of  the  process  of  which  they  had  not  been  witnesses.  Tho 


gods  ascended  to  heaven,  the  centre  of  immortality,  having  left  behind  their  body.’* 
llut  xi.  6,  6,  connects  tapas  with  heat:  “The  Brahmacharin,  born  before  Brahma, 
dwelling  (or  clothed)  in  heat,  arose  through  tapas  " (purvo  Jato  Brahmano  brahma- 
chart  yhannaih  casanas  tapasadatishfhat.  In  A.V.  vii.  61,  tapas  is  connected  with 
Agni.  In  A.V.  xvii.  1,  24,  tapas  means  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Tapas  is  mentioned 
along  with  karmau  in  A.Y.  xi.  8,  2,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  produced  from  it 
(ibid.  v.  6). 

MJ  The  commentator  on  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  5 (p.  928  of  Calcutta  edition,  in 
Bibl.  Ind.)  says:  kdmasya  sarva-vyavahdra-hetuttaih  Vajasancyinah  samamananti 
atho  khaiv  a huh  u kamamayah  evayam  purttshah  " it*  | Vyaso  'pi  smarati  “ kama - 
bandhanam  evedaih  nanyad  astiha  bandhanam 11  it*  \ asmad- ami b hare  'pi  tatha 
dpiiyato  \ narco  hi  purushah  prathamam  kinchit  kdmayitrd  tadartham  prayata- 
manah  sukham  dahkham  t o tabheta  | “ The  Vujasancyins  record  that  desire  is  the 
cause  of  all  action,  and  say : * this  Purusha  is  himself  actuated  by  desire ' (Bfihadur. 
Up.  p.  864).  And  Vyiisa  too  declares  in  his  smriti,  ‘ That  which  binds  this  world  is 
desiro ; it  has  no  other  bond.'  The  same  thing,  too,  is  seen  within  our  own  observa- 
tion ; for  it  is  only  after  a man  has  first  desired  something  that  he  will  strive  after  it, 
and  so  experience  pleasure  or  pain.”  In  numerous  passages  of  the  Bruhmauas  and 
Upanishads  (as  in  those  quoted  in  the  last  note),  we  are  told  that  the  first  step  in  the 
creation  was  that  Prajapati  or  Brahma  “desired”  ( akamayata ).  In  his  remarks  on  the 
passage  of  the  Taittiriya  Upanishnd,  quoted  in  the  last  note,  S'ankara  considers  it 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  supreme  Soul  is  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  desire,  as 
if,  like  men,  he  had  any  wish  unfulfilled,  or  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  any 
desirable  objects  external  to  himself,  or  were  dependent  on  other  things  as  instru- 
ments of  attaining  any  such  external  objects  ; but  on  the  contrary,  is  independent  of 
all  other  things,  and  himself,  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  living  beings,  originated 
his  dcsiros  which  possess  the  characteristics  of  truth  and  knowledge  (or  true  know- 
ledge), and  from  being  a part  of  himself,  are  perfectly  pure  [kdmayitpitvad  asmad - 
adi-vad  anaptakamam  chet  \ na  | svatantryat  | yalha  ' tiyan  paravasikritya  kamadi - 
doshah  pravarttayanti  na  tatha  Brahmanah  pravarttakah  kdmdh  | katham  tarhi 
satya-jnana-lakshandh  svatmabhutatvad  viiuddhdh  \ na  tair  Brahma  pravarttyatc  | 
teshum  tu  tat-pramrttakam  Brahma  prajii-karmapckshaya  | tasmat  nvdtantryam 
kumeshu  Brahmanah  | ato  na  anaptakamam  Brahma  sadhanantaranapekshatedeh 
cha  | kincha  yatha  'nyesham  anatmabhulah  dharmddi-nimittapekshdh  kamah  scdlma- 
pyatirikla-karya-karana-sudhanantarupekshdcAha  [-us'  cha  f]  na  tatha  Brahmano 
nimittady-apckshatcam).  I shall  below  treat  further  of  KSma,  as  a deity,  and  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Greek  "Epms,  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  creation. 
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very  gods  being  at  fault,  no  one  on  earth  is  able  to  say  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  whether  it  had  any  creator  or  not.  Even  its 
ruler  in  the  highest  heaven  may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  great  secret. 

Such  a confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a Yedic  rishi  could  not, 
however,  bo  taken  in  its  obvious  and  literal  sense  by  those  who  held 
the  Yeda  to  havo  been  derived  from  an  omniscient  and  infallible  source. 
And  in  consequence  tho  commentator  on  the  Taittirlya  Brakma{ja  is 
obliged  to  exploit  it  away  in  the  following  fashion : — 

Atra  kechid  agamam  upelcahya  eva-sra-buddhi-baldd  anyathd  'nyathd 
utprekshante  | tatha  hi  paramanavo  mulakuranam  Hi  Kundda-Gauta- 
madayo  manyanto  I avatantram  achetanam  pradhunam  jagato  mdlakdra - 
nam  Hi Kapila-prabhritayah  \ Sdnyadito  jagad-utpatlir  iti  Mudhyamikdh  \ 
jagato  kuranam  tea  naHi  avabhdvdtah  era  avatishfhate  iti  Lokdyatikdh  | 
to  sarre'pi  bhruntuh  era  j “ ko  addha  eeda”  jagat-kdranaih  ko  ndma 
purushah  sukshud  avagachhati  \ anavagatya  eha  “ kah  iha  pravochat 11 
atayam  adfishfv a ko  ndma  jagat-kuranam  idrig  iti  raktum  iaknoti  ] ko 
’ yam  atra  raktaryaihsah  iti  chet  | uchyate  \ iyam  vividhu  sriah(ih  "kutah 
ajdlu  ” ta{ka  f)smdd  upaduna-karanut  aarvatah  utpanna  punarapi  kulo 
nimiltad  utpanna  iti  tad  idam  upuddnam  nimittam  cha  raktavyam  taeh 
cha  raktum  asakyam  | kulo  'saktir  iti  chet  | uchyate  \ kirn  devuh  etad 
brfiyuh  kuto  ’nyah  kaichid  manushyah  | na  tin  ad  devuh  raktum  iaktuh  te 
hy  atya  jagato  rividhaspuhfer  " array ” era  vidyanU  na  tu  sri»h(eh 
purvam  te  aanti  | yada  detdnum  api  idriti  gatis  taddmih  "yatah” 
jagad  “ dbabhuva”  tat  kdranaih  raktum  anyah  "ko”  vd  " reda”  | deeds 
eha  manushydi  cha  apishleh  prdg  anavaathunud  na  tdvat  pratyakahena 
paiyanti  tadunlm  evayam  era  abhavud  niipy  anumutum  saktda  tad-yog- 
yayor  hetudrish(dntayor  abhdvdt  \ t as  mud  atigambhlram  idam  para- 
martha-tattcam  raidika-samadhigamyam  ity  abhiprdyah  | . . . . iyam 
drikyamand  bhuta-bhautika-rdpa  rividha  arishfir  yatah  upCidanakaranud 
“ dbabhuva ” aarvatah  utpannd  tad  upuddnakdranam  yadi  rd  kinchit 
srarupam  dhritvd  ’vatishfhate  yadi  vd  taaya  evarupam  era  ndsti  tarn 
imam  nirnayath  yah  Parameivaro  ’ sya  jagato  "’dhyakahah”  etdml  "ao 
anga  reda  ” sa  era  reda  yadi  vd  ao  ’pi  no  reda  | iiitrlsitacyddi-laukika- 
ryarahura-drithtyd  "so  anga  reda”  ity  uktam  \ yalra  to  atya  sarcam 
dlmd  era  abhut  kena  kam  pasyed  ityddi-aarva-ryavahdrdtita-paramdrtha- 
driahfyd  "yadi  rd  na  reda”  ity  uktam  | ato  manushyddishu  lad-vedaua- 
iankd  ’pi  durdpetd  | 
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“ There  are  certain  persons  who  contemn  revelation,  and  propound 
different  theories  of  creation  by  their  own  reason.  Thus  the  followers 
of  Kanada  and  Gautama,  etc.,  consider  atoms  to  be  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  world.  Kapila  and  others  say  that  an  independent  and  un- 
conscious Fradhana  is  the  cause.  The  Madhyamikas  declare  that  the 
world  rose  out  of  a void,  etc.  The  Lokayatikas  say  that  the  universe  has 
no  cause  at  all,  hut  exists  naturally.  All  these  speculators  are  in  error. 
Our  hymn  asks  what  mortal  knows  by  actual  observation  the  cause  of 
the  world  ? and  not  having  himself  had  ocular  proof,  how  can  any 
one  say  it  was  so  and  so  ? The  points  to  be  declared  are  the  material 
and  instrumental  causes  of  the  universe,  and  these  cannot  be  told. 
The  reason  of  this  impossibility  is  next  set  forth.  Can  the  gods  give 
the  required  information  ? Or,  if  not,  how  can  any  man  ? Tho  gods 
cannot  tell,  for  they  did  not  precede,  but  are  subsequent  to,  tho 
creation.  Since  the  gods  are  in  this  predicament,  who  else  can  know  ? 
The  purport  is,  that  as  neither  gods  nor  men  existed  before  the  creation, 
and  cannot  therefore  have  witnessed  it,  and  as  they  are  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  conclude  anything  regarding  it,  from  the  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate reason  or  illustrative  instance,  this  great  mystery  can  only  bo 
understood  by  those  versed  in  the  Yedas. . . .The  last  verse  of  the  hymn 
declares  that  the  ruler  of  the  universe  knows,  or  that  even  he  does  not 
know,  from  what  material  cause  this  visible  world  arose,  and  whether 
that  material  cause  exists  in  any  definite  form  or  not.  That  is  to  say, 
the  declaration  that  * ho  knows  ’ is  made  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
popular  conception  which  distinguishes  betweeen  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  creatures  over  whom  he  rules  ; while  the  proposition 
that  ‘he  does  not  know’  is  asserted  on  the  ground  of  that  highest 
principle  which,  transcending  all  popular  conceptions,  affirms  the 
identity  of  all  things  with  the  supreme  Soul,  which  cannot  see 
any  other  existence  as  distinct  from  itself.  [The  sense  of  this 
last  clause  is,  that  the  supreme  Soul  can  know  nothing  of  any  object 
being  created  external  to  itself,  sinco  no  such  object  exists].  “A 
fortiori,  the  supposition  that  such  beings  as  men  could  possess  this 
knowledge  is  excluded.” 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  simple  author  of 
the  hymn  entertained  any  such  transcendental  notions  as  these.  He 
mukes  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  but  honestly  acknowledges  the 
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perplexity  which  he  felt  in  speculating  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe." 

As  a further  illustration,  both  of  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
ideas  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  supreme  Spirit,  previously  quiescent,  was  moved 
to  activity,  I add  another  passage  from  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  ii.  2, 
9,  1,  with  some  of  the  commentator’s  remarks.  The  text  of  the  Brah- 
mana runs  thus : “*  “ This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything. 
There  was  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere.  That  being 
nonexistent  [atat),  resolved,  ‘Let  me  be.’  That  became  fervent  (or 
practised  rigorous  abstraction,  atapyata ).  From  that  fervour  (or 

abstraction)  smoke  was  produced.  That  became  again  fervent.  From 
that  fervour  fire  was  produced.  That  became  again  fervent.  From 
that  fervour  light  was  produced.”  And  so  on, — flame,  rays,  blazes, 
etc.,  being  generated  by  a repetition  of  the  same  process.  (It  may 
perhaps  be  considered  that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tapas  is 
used  in  this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  idea  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  3,  it 
signifies  heat  rather  than  rigorous  abstraction.) 

Ibid.  ii.  2,  9,  10 : Asato  ’ dhi  mano  ’srijyata  \ manah  Prajdpalim 
asrijata  | Prajapatih  prajuh  asrijata  | “ From  the  nonexistent  mind 
{manat)  was  created.  Mind  created  Prajapati.  Prajapati  created 
offspring.” 

The  commentator’s  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  this  passage  is  in 
substance  as  follows  : “ Before  the  creation  no  portion  existed  of  the 
■world  which  we  now  see.  Let  such  a Btate  of  nonexistence  bo  sup- 
posed. It  conceived  the  thought,  ‘Let  me  attain  the  condition  of 
existence.’  Accordingly,  this  state  of  things  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  TJpanishad  (the  Taittiriya,  see  above,  p.  359) : ‘ This  was  origi- 
nally nonexistent.  From  it  existence  was  produced.’  Here,  by  the 
word  ‘ nonexistent,’  a state  of  void  (or  absolute  nullity),  like  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  ‘ a hare’s  horns,’  is  not  intended ; but  simply  a 
state  in  which  name  and  form  were  not  manifested.  Hence  the  Vfija- 
Boneyins  repeat  the  text : ‘ This  was  then  undeveloped ; let  it  be 
developed  through  name  and  form.’  Earth,  the  waters,  etc.,  are 

4U  Similar  pcrpleiity  is  elsewhere  expressed  on  other  subjects  by  tho  authors  of 
the  hymns.  See  the  3rd  rol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  279  f. 

*“  The  words  of  the  original  will  bo  found  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  27  f. 
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• name.’  Hardness  and  fluidity,  etc.,  are ‘form.’’’  The  words  “un- 
developed” and  “developed  ” are  then  defined,  and  Manu,  i.  5,  is  quoted 
in  proof.  The  supposition  that  the  passage  before  us  can  be  intended 
to  denote  a void  is  next  contravened  by  adducing  the  text  of  the 
Chhandogya  TJpanishad  above  quoted,  where  that  theory  is  referred  to 
and  contradicted.  “ In  the  Aitareya  Upanishad  (at  the  beginning)  it 
is  declared  : ‘ Soul  alone  was  in  the  beginning  this  [universe].  No- 
thing else  was  active.’  Hence  the  negation  in  our  text,  ‘ This  [uni- 
verse] was  not  originally  anything,’  refers  to  tho  world,  consisting  of 
name  and  form,  framed  by  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood absolutely.  Designated  by  the  word  ‘ nonexistent ' (mat),  be- 
cause devoid  of  name  and  form,  but  still  (really)  existing  {tat),  the 
principle  [called]  the  Supreme  Spirit,  impelled  by  the  works  of  tho 
creatures  absorbed  in  It,  conceived  a thought  in  the  way  of  a reflec- 
tion, ‘ Let  me  be  manifested  as  existent  in  the  shape  of  name  and 
form.’  As  a man  in  a deep  sleep  awakes  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  works,  so  the  thought  of  causing  all  living  creatures  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  works  arose  in  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Possessed  by 
such  a thought,  that  principle  [called]  tho  Supreme  Spirit,  practised 
rigorous  abstraction  ( tapat ) ns  a means  of  creating  name  and  form. 
Here  tapat  does  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  tho  kpichhra  or  chandra- 
yann  penances,  or  the  like  ; but  denotes  consideration  regarding  the 
particular  objects  which  were  to  be  created.  Wherefore  writers  of  the 
Atharva-veda  school  record  tho  text : ‘ He  who  is  omniscient,  all- 
understanding, whose  tapat  consists  of  knowledge.’  From  the  fact  that 
thiB  tapat  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  any  penance,  it  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  denoting  tho  reflection  of  a being  who,  though 
unembodied,  is  yet  omnipotent,”  etc.,  etc.  “ From  tho  supreme  God, 
being  such  as  has  been  described,  in  conformity  with  his  volition,  a 
certain  smoke  was  produced,”  etc.,  etc. 

( Yad  idam  tth&vara-jangama-rupam  bhulokddirilpam  cha  jagad  idumm 
drisyate  tat  kimapi  spithteh  purvam  naira  diit  | tat  iadrisam  atad- 
rupam  era  varttamunum  eydt  [ tad-rupatum  prdpnuydm  ity  etudrisam 
mono  'kuruta  | tathd  cha  upanishadi  purvam  atad-rnpam  past  hat  tad- 
rupatotpallis  cha  vispathfam  dmnuyate  “ atad  vai  idam  agre  a sit  tato  cai 
tad  ajuyata"  Hi  | atra  “ atat-"  iabdena  na  iaka-rithunddi-tamamiU 
iunyatvam  eicakthitam  kirn  tarhy  anabhiryakta-ndma-rdpatvam  | atah  era 
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Ydjataneyinah  tamdmananti  “ tad  ha  idam  tarhy  aeydkritam  dsit  | lad 
numa-rupubhyum  eta  vydkriyeta’’  iti  | bhumir  upah  ityddikam  ndma 
la  (hinya-drarudikam  rupam  | . . . . Aitareyinas  tv  adhXyaU  “ at  mu.  rat 
idam  ekah  era  agre  dm  id  na  any  at  kinchana  mishad ” iti  | tasmud  “naira 
kinchana  dsXd’’  ity  again  nishedhah  Paramdtma-nirmita-ndma-ruput- 
maka-jagad-vithayo  na  tu  kriltna-vithayah  \ numa-rupa-rahitalvenu 
“ asal  sabda-ruchyam  tad  era  avast hi  tarn  Paramutma-tatham  salt  many 
antarh ita-prd ni-karmapreritam  tad  numa-rupilkCirena  ueirbhaveyam  Hi 
parydlochana-rupam  mono  'kuruta  | yathd  gudha-nidrdm  prupiatya 
purushaeya  karma-phala-bhogdya  prabodhah  vlpadyate  tathd  tarvdn 
pruninah  tva-sva-karma-phalam  bhojayitum  tdrieo  vichurah  Paramut- 
manah  prddurabhut  | tathavidha-richura-yuklam  tat  Paramatma-tattva- 
rupam  nama-rupa-trishti-sudhana-rdpam  tapo  'kuruta  | na  atra  iapah 
krichhra - chandru yanddi- rupam  | kintu  srash(avya-padurtha-visesha- 
vithayam  parydilochanam  \ atah  era  Atharvanikdh  umananti  “yah 
tarvajnah  tartar  id  yatya  jndnamayam  tapah  ” iti  \ kpiehhrddi-rupaivd- 
bhacdd  akarXrasya  api  tarva-sakti-yuktasya  paryulochanam  upapannam  | 

. . tdidriiut  taxmdit  ParameSvardt  tta-sankalpdnuturena  kaichid 

dhumah  udapadyata  |) 

(6)  Purutha. 

Another  important,  but  in  many  places  obscure,  hymn  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  recognized,  though  in  a 
pantheistic  sense,  is  the  90th  of  the  tenth  book,  the  celebrated 
Purusha  Sukta,**5  which  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Sahasrafirshuh  Purushah  sahasrukshah  sahasrapdt  | sa  bhumim 
viSralo  vrilcd  aty  atishjhad  dakdngulam  | 2.  Purushah  eredaiii  tarcarn 
yad  bhutaih  yach  eha  bhatyam  | utdmrilatvasyc&dno  yad  annendtirohati  \ 
3.  Etuvdn  asya  mahimd  ato  jyuyamS  cha  Purushah  | pudo  'sya  vised 

***  Translations  of  this  hymn  (which  is  also  given  with  slight  variations  in  Vaj.  8. 
13, 1-16,  and  A.V.  19,  6,  and  7,  6,  4)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Colcbrooke's  Misccl.  Ess. 
i.  167  (see  also  the  note  in  p.  309  of  the  same  volume),  as  also  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this 
Work,  9 if. ; (into  French)  in  the  Preface  to  Burnouf'a  Bhiigavata  Puruna,  vol.  i. 
pp.  cvTti.  ff.  (whero  see  the  notes) ; and  (into  German)  in  Professor  Weber's  Ind. 
Stud.  ix.  5 ff.  I have  now  endeavoured  to  supply  some  further  illustrations  o.  the 
ideas  in  the  hymn.  I have  passed  over  several  obscurities  ou  which  1 have  been 
unable  to  throw  any  light.  The  first  two  verses  are  given  in  the  Svetas'vatara 
Upanisbad,  iii.  14,  15,  where  the  commentary  may  be  consulted. 
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bhutdni  tripad  atydmritam  divi  | 4.  Tripud  Urddhvah  ud  ait  Puruthah 
pudo  ’ tyehdhhavat  punah  \ tato  cithcah  vyakrdmat  tdianunaiane  abhi  \ 
5.  Tatmdd  Firdf  ajdyata  Virdjo  adhi  Purtuhah  I ta  jdto  aty  arichyata 
pa&chdd  bhimim  atho  purah  | 6.  Yat  Puruthena  havithd  devdh  yajnam 
atanvata  | vaeanto  atydtld  djyam  grlthmah  idhmah  iarad  havih  | 7.  Tam 
yajnam  barhithi  praukthan  Purtuham  jutam  agratah  \ tena  devdh  aya- 
janta  tudhydh  rithayai  cha  ye  | 8.  Taemud  yajndl  tartahutah  tambhri- 
tam  prithaddjyam  \ paidmt  id  mi  chakre  vdyatydn  uranydn  grdmydi  che 
ye  \ 9.  Taemud  yajndt  tartahutah  richah  tdmdni  jajnire  | chhanddmsi 
jajnire  tatmdd  yajut  tatmdd  ajdyata  | 10.  Tatmdd  ah  ah  ajdyanta  ye  ke 
cha  ubhayudatah  \ guvo  ha  jajnire  tat  mat  iatmuj  jutdh  ajdvayah  | 11. 
Yat  Purtuham  ri  adadhuh  katidha  vi  akalpayan  \ mukham  kim  atya  kau 
buhu  kd  flrfl  pudati  uchyete  | 12.  Brdhmano’ tya  mukham  atld  bdha  rdja- 
n yah  kjritah  | firu  tad  atya  yad  vaisyah  padbhydm  iudro  ajdyata  | 13. 
Chandramdh  manato  jdtas  thakthoh  Sdryo  ajdyata  | mukhud  Indras  cha 
Agnii  cha  prdndd  Vdyttr  ajdyata  | 14.  Ndbhydh  atld  antariktham  fcrthno 
dguuh  eamavartata  | padbhydm  bhumir  ditah  irotrut  tathd  lokun  akalpa- 
yan | 15.  Saptaiydian  paridhayat  trih  eapta  tamidhah  kritah  \ devuh 
yad  yajnam  tanvdndh  abadhnan  Purtuham  paium  | 16.  Yajnena  yajnam 
ayajanta  devdt  tdni  dharmdni  prathamdni  dean  | te  ha  nukam  mahimd- 
nah  tachanta  yatra  purre  iddhydh  tanli  devdh  | 

“1.  Purusha  has  a thousand  heads  (a  thousand  arms,  A.V.),  a 
thousand  eyes,  and  a thousand  feet  On  every  side  enveloping  the 
earth,  ho  transcended  [it]  by  a spaco  of  ten  fingers.  2.  Purusha  him- 
self is  this  whole  *"  [universe],  whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall 
be.  He  is  alsp'&o  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  ex- 
pands.MT  3.  Such  is  his  greatness;  and  Purusha  is  superior  to  this. 
All  existing  things  are  a quarter  of  him,  and  that  which  is  immortal 

$ie  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  iv.  2,  2,  1 : Sarva/k  Ay  ayam  atm  a ; “for  this  60ul  is 
everything.’* 

447  The  sense  of  tho  last  clause  is  obscure.  It  may  alw>  mean,  according  to  the 
commentators  on  the  Vuj.  S.  and  the  S'vetus  v.  Upan.  “ (he  is  also  the  lord  of)  that 
which  grows  by  food.’*  According  to  the  paraphrase  in  the  Bhagavata  Purina  (see 
below),  it  means,  “ seeing  ho  has  transccndr*'!  mortal  nutriment.”  The  parallel 
passage  of  the  A.V.  (19,  6,  4)  reads,  “ he  is  also  the  lord  of  immortality,  since  he 
became  united  with  another  {yad  anycr.abAavat  taha). 

Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  7,  and  13:  “7.  With  the  half  he  produced  the  whole 
world ; but  what  became  of  that  which  was  the  [other]  half  of  him  ? (ardAma  vtiram 
bhuvanam  jajdna  yad  asya  ardham  kva  tad  babAuva).  13.  Prajupati  moves  within 
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in  the  sky  is  three  quarters  of  him.  4.  With  three  quarters  Purusha 
mounted  upwards.  A quarter  of  him  again  was  produced  here  below. 
He  then  became  diffused  everywhere  among  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate. 5.  From  him  Yiraj  was  bora,  and  from  Viroj,  Purusha. 4,9  As 

the  womb ; though  unseen,  be  is  born  in  many  forms.  With  the  half  he  produced 
the  whole  world  ; but  the  [other]  half  of  him,  what  sign  is  there  of  it  ? " Compare 
also  A.V.  x.  7,  8,  9,  which,  as  well  as  portions  of  A.V.  x.  8,  will  be  found  quoted  and 
translated  further  on,  in  the  subsection  on  Skarabha. 

The  commentator  on  the  Vuj.  San.  (where,  as  I have  said,  this  hymn  is  also 
found)  explains  this  reciprocal  generation  of  Viruj  from  Purusha,  and  again  of 
Purusha  from  Viruj,  by  saying,  in  conformity  with  Vedantic  principles,  that  Viruj  in 
the  form  of  the  mundane  egg  sprang  from  Adi-Purusha  (primeval  Purusha),  who 
then  entered  into  this  egg,  which  he  animates  as  its  vital  soul  or  divine  principle 
( tatah  | tasmad  ddipurushdd  Y'irdf  brahmdntfa-deho  * jay  at  a j . . . . tam  era  deham 
adhikaranaih  kritvd  Purusha*  tadlthdhhimdni  tkah  eva  puma  i ajayata  | sarva- 
i-rd'lnta-vedyah  Para  mat  md  sva-mayaya  Vircid-deham  brahma  nda-rupaih  apish  {va 
tutrd  jJvariipe-na  pravisya  brahmdndabhimdni  devatdtmd  jivo  ’ bhavad  ity  art  hah). 
According  to  Manu,  i.  3-11  (see  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  35  f.)  the  supreme 
Deity  first  created  the  waters,  in  which  he  placed  an  egg,  from  which  again  he  him- 
self was  bom  as  Brahma,  also  called  Nuriiyana.  This  male  (Purusha),  created  by 
the  eternal,  imperceptible,  first  Cause,  is,  as  verse  1 1 repeats,  called  Brahma.  Brahma 
by  his  own  thought  split  the  egg  (verse  12).  After  various  other  details  regarding 
the  creation,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  (verse  32)  that  Brahmu  divided  his  own  body 
into  two  halves,  of  which  one  became  a male  (Purusha),  and  the  other  a female,  in 
whom  he  produced  Viruj.  This  male  (Purusha)  Viruj  again  creates  Manu  himself 
(verse  33).  We  here  see  that  the  word  male,  or  Purusha,  is  applied  by  Manu  to 
three  beings — viz.,  first,  to  Brahma  (verse  11);  second,  to  the  male  formed  by 
Brahma  from  the  half  of  his  own  body  (verse  32) ; and  thirdly,  to  Viruj,  whom 
Brahmu,  or  his  male  half,  produced  from  the  female  who  was  made  out  of  the  other 
half  of  his  body  (see  also  Wilson’s  Vishrju  Puraoa,  p.  105,  note,  in  Dr.  Hall’s 
edition).  Another  explanation  of  the  verse  is,  however,  to  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  similar  passage  in  E.V.  x.  72,  4 : “ DakBha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from 
Daksha”  (quoted  above,  p.  48),  together  with  the  observation  of  Yuska  (Nirukta,  xi. 
23,  also  quoted  above  in  page  50),  that  this  startling  declaration  may  be  explicable 
on  the  ground  that  these  two  deities  had  the  same  origin,  or,  in  conformity  with  a 
characteristic  of  their  divine  nature,  may  have  been  produced  from  each  other,  and 
have  derived  their  substance  from  each  other.  (See  also  Nirukta,  vii.  4,  quoted  above, 
p.  350,  where  the  author  repeats  the  same  idea  regarding  the  nature  of  the  gods). 
Compare  also  A.V.  xiii.  4,  29  ff.,  where  Indra  is  said  to  be  produced  from  a great 
znany  different  phenomena  or  elements,  and  they  reciprocally  from  him  («a  vai  ahno 
ajayata  tasmad  ahar  ajayata).  The  S'atap.  Dr.  (xiii.  6,  1,  2)  understands  Viruj  in 
the  passage  before  us  to  signify  not  any  male  power,  but  the  metre  of  that  name : 
*l  The  Viruj  has  forty  syllables.  Hence  he  (Purusha)  obtains  the  Viruj,  according  to 
the  text,  ‘From  him  sprang  Viruj,  and  from  Viruj  Purusha.”  This  is  that  Viruj. 
From  this  Viraj,  therefore,  it  is  that  he  begets  Purusha  the  sacrifice.”  Viruj  occur* 
again  in  the  R.V.  ix.  96,  18,  and  x.  130,  5,  os  feminine  and  as  the  name  of  a metre. 
It  is  also  found  in  x.  159,  3,  and  x.  166,  1,  as  well  as  in  i.  188,  5,  where  it  is  an 
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soon  as  born  he  extended  beyond  the  earth,  both  behind  and  before.** 
6.  When  the  gods  offered  up  Purusha  as  a sacrifice,  the  spring  was  its 
clarified  butter,  summer  its  fuel,  and  autumn  the  [accompanying] 

adjective.  In  the  A.V,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  is  an  epithet,  and 
sometimes  denotes  the  metre  of  that  name.  Thus  in  ix.  2,  5 (compare  Vuj.  Sanh. 
17,  3,  and  S'atap.  Br.  ix.  2,  1,  19),  it  is  said,  “That  daughter  of  thine,  o Kama,  is 
called  the  Cow,  she  whom  sages  denominate  Vfich  Virfij  " (sec  below,  the  subsection 
on  Kfima,  and  Ind.  Stud.  ix.  478;  comparo  R.V.  viii.  90,  16 : vachovidam  Ydchatn 
....  devim  dsvebhyah  pary  eyush'tm  gam  | “The  goddess  Vfich  ....  the  cow,  who 
has  come  from  the  gods  ").  Again  in  viii.  9,  1 : vatsou  Yirajah  sal  Had  udaitdm  | 
2.  Yatsah  kamadugho  Yirajah  | ....  7.  Virojam  dhur  brahmanah  pitaram  tarn  no  vi 
dhchi  y at  id  hd  sakhibhyah  | 8.  Yam  prachyutam  anti  yajnah  prachyavante  upatishfh- 
ante  upatishfhamdnam  | yasyah  vrate  prasave  yakxham  ejati  sd  Vi  rad  rishayah  par  ante 
vyoman  | 9.  Apr  and  sti  pfdnma  prana  find  m Yirdf  S vara  jam  abhyeti  paichat  | “The 
two  calves  of  Viraj  rose  out  of  the  water.  2 . . . . The  desire-bestowing  calf  of  Viruj." 
It  is  shortly  afterwards  (verse  7)  strangely  said  that  Virfij,  though  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  is  the  “father  of  brahman,"  whether  that  mean  the  deity  or  devotion. 
“They  say  that  Virfij  is  the  father  of  devotion.  Bring  her  to  us  thy  friends  in  as 
many  forms  (as  thou  canst).  8.  She  whom,  when  she  advances,  sacrifices  follow, 
and  stand  still  when  ehc  stands ; she,  by  whose  will  and  energy  the  living  being 
moves,  is  Virfij  in  the  highest  heaven.  9.  Without  breath,  she  moves  by  the  breath 
of  breathing  females.  Viraj  follows  after  Svarfij,"  etc.  The  calf  of  Virfij  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xiii.  1,  33.  In  viii.  10,  1,  it  is  said  of  her:  Vtr&d  rai  idam  agre 
ds'tt  tasydh  jdtdyah  sarvam  abibhed  “ iyam  eva  idam  bhavishyati'*  iti  | 2.  Sd  uda- 
krdmat  sd  gdrhapatyc  vyakrdmat  | grihamedhl  gpihapatir  bhavati  yah  evam  rtda  | 
“ Viruj  was  formerly  all  this  [universe].  Everything  was  afraid  of  her  when  she  was 
born,  lest  she  herself  should  become  this.  2.  She  ascended.  She  entered  the  Gfir- 
hapatya  fire.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  master  of  a house,"  etc.  And  in  ix.  10, 
24,  we  read  : Yirdd  vdg  virdf  prithivi  vira4  antariksham  virdf  prajdpatih  | virun 
mrityuh  sddhydndm  adhirdjo  babhuva,  etc.  “Virfij  is  Vfich,  is  the  earth,  and  the 
air,  is  Prajfipati,  is  Death,  the  ruler  of  the  Sudhyas,"  etc.  S'atap.  Br.  xiii.  2,  6,  3 : 
Prajdpatir  Vi  raja  m asrijat  sd  ' smdt  spishfd  pdrdchy  ail  | sd  *svam  medhyam  pra- 
< riiat  | “Prajupati  created  Virfij.  She  being  produced  from  him  went  away  and 
entered  into  the  sacrificial  horse."  In  reading  these  passages  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  great  power  attributed  by  the  Vedic  writers  to  hymns  and  metres.  See  Weber’s 
Ind.  Stud.  viii.  8-12 ; and  vol.  iii.  of  this  Work,  pp.  275  ff.  On  the  virtues  of  the 
Viruj  in  particular,  see  Weber,  as  above,  pp.  56  ff.  In  the  following  texts  the  word 
may  be  a masculine  name  or  an  epithet : A.V.  xi.  5,  16.  “ The  fichfirya  is  a brahma- 
churin ; the  brnhmachfirin  is  Prajfipati.  Prajfipati  shines  (r»  rdjati).  He  became 
the  resplendent,  powerful  Jndrn."  So  also  in  iv.  11,  7 ; xiii.  3,  5 ; xi.  5,  7 ; and 
viii.  5,  10,  where  Virfij  precedes  or  follows  the  words  Prajfipati  and  Parameshthin. 
In  xi.  4,  12,  Virfij  is  identified  with  Prfina.  In  the  Bjihad  Ar.  Up.  Virfij  is  called 
the  wife  of  Purusha.  (See  p.  217  of  Dr.  Bder’s  translation.  In  R.V.  x.  159,  3 
(afho  me  duhitd  virdf),  and  x.  166,  1 (r irdjam  gopatim  gavdm ),  the  word  seems  to  be 
an  epithet. 

530  In  the  Bhfigavata  Purfina,  ii.  6,  15  ff.,  the  preceding  verses  of  our  hymn  nr© 
paraphrased  as  follows  : sarvam  Purushah  rvedam  bhutam  bharyam  bhavach  cha  yat  | 
tenedam  dxjitam  visvam  vitastim  adhitishfhati  | 16.  Svadhishfhyam  pratapan  Prdno 
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oblation.  7.  This  victim,  Purusha  bom  in  the  beginning,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  sacrificial  grass ; ■with  him  as  their  offering,  the  gods, 
Sadhyas,  and  Bishis  sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation  were 
produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  (Purusha)  formed  those  aerial 
creatures,  and  the  animals,  both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that  uni- 
versal sacrifice  sprang  the  hymns  called  Rich  and  Saman,  the  metres, 
and  the  Yajush.  10.  From  it  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals 
with  two  rows  of  teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11.  "When  they 
divided  Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute  him  ? What 
was  his  mouth  ? "What  wero  his  arms  ? What  were  called  his  thighs 
and  feet?  12.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth  ; the  Rajanya  became 
his  arms ; the  Yaisya  was  his  thighs ; the  Sudra  sprang  from  his  feet. 
13.  The  moon  was  produced  from  his  soul;  the  sun  from  his  eye; 
Indra  and  Agni  from  his  mouth ; and  Vayu  from  his  breath.  14. 
From  his  navel  came  the  atmosphere ; from  his  head  arose  the  sky ; 
from  his  feet  came  the  earth  ; from  his  ear  the  four  quarters  : so  they 
formed  the  worlds.  15.  When  the  gods,  in  performing  their  sacrifice, 

vahii  cha  pratapaty  aeau  | main  Virqjam  prataptuhe  tapaty  antar  vahih  puma*  | 17. 
So  ’ mritatyabhayoeyeio  martyam  annum  yad  atyagat  { mahimaitho  tato  brahman 
Puruehaeya  duratyayah  | 18.  Fadethu  larva-bhutiini  Pumaah  ethitipado  vidnh  | 
ampitam  kshemam  abhayaih  trimurdhno  ’dhayi  murdhaou  | 19.  Piidat  trayo  vahii 
chiitann  aprajanam  ye  airamah  | antat  trilokyas  tv  aparo  grihamedho  ’ey ihad-vrntah  j 

20.  Spite  vithakrame  vithvah  mianSnaiane  ubhe  | yad  avidyd  cha  vidya  cha  Purueha t 
tubhayairayah  | 21.  Yaemhd  andntn  Virad  jajne  bhutendriya-gundtmakah  \ tad- 
draryam  atyagad  viivam  gobhih  euryah  ivatapan  I 15.  “Purusha  himself  is  all  this 
which  has  been,  shall  be,  and  is.  By  him  this  universe  is  enveloped,  and  yet  he 
occupies  but  a span.  16.  That  Pruna  [explained  by  the  commentator  as  the  sun],  while 
kindling  his  own  sphere,  kindles  also  that  which  is  without  it.  So,  too,  Purusha, 
while  kindling  VirSj , kindles  whatever  is  within  and  without  him.  1 7.  He  is  the  lord  of 
immortality  and  security,  since  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment.  Hence,  o 
Brahman,  this  greatness  of  Purusha  is  unsurpassable.  18.  The  wise  know  all  things  to 
exist  in  the  feet  [or  quarters]  of  Purusha,  who  has  the  worlds  for  feet  [or  quarters]  s 
immortality,  blessedness,  and  security,  abide  in  the  heads  of  the  three-headed.  19.  Three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  abodes  of  ascetics,  are  beyond  the  three  worlds ; while  the  remain- 
ing quarter,  the  abode  of  householders  who  have  not  adopted  a life  of  celibacy,  is 
within  them.  20.  Purusha  has  traversed  both  the  two  separate  paths,  that  of  enjoyment 
and  abstinence,  that  is,  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  ; for  he  is  the  receptacle  of  both. 

21.  From  him  was  produced  an  egg,  consisting  of  the  elements  and  senses  and  three 
qualities.  Purusha  penetrated  through  its  entire  substance,  as  the  sun  warms  with 
his  rays.’’  There  is  a good  deal  about  Purusha  in  the  Brihod  Aranyaka  Upanishad. 
Bee  pp.  217,  220-228,  233,  250,  252,  267,  of  Dr.  Boer’s  English  translation. 

»*  Enushltokl  Bruhmana  Upanishad,  ii.  9,  quoted  in  the  itb  vol.  of  this  work, 
p.  10,  note. 
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bound  Purusha  as  a victim,  there  were  seven  pieces  of  wood  laid  for 
him  round  the  fire,  and  thrice  seven  pieces  of  fuel  employed.  16. 
With  sacrifice  the  gods  worshipped  tho  Sacrifice.  These  were  the  first 
institutions.  These  great  beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the 
gods,  the  ancient  Sadhyas,  reside.” 

There  are  two  other  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  besides  the  Purusha 
Siikta  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  either  the  agent,  the  object, 
or  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  In  x.  81,  5,  Yisvakarman  is  said  to  sacri- 
fice himself,  or  to  himself;  and  in  verse  6,  to  offer  up  heaven  and 
earth.  And  in  x.  130  (where,  in  verse  2,  Puman  may  be  equivalent 
to  Purusha),  it  is  said  (verse  3)  either  that  tho  gods  sacrificed  to  the 
[supreme]  god,  or  that  they  offered  him  up.55* 

In  the  Nirukta,  x.  26, M a legend,  having  reference  to  II.  V.  x.  81,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  Visvakarman,  the  son  of  Bhuvana,  first  of 
all  offered  up  all  worlds  in  a tan-amedha,  and  ended  by  sacrificing  him- 
self. And  in  the  Sutap.  Br.  xiii.  7,  1,  1,  the  same  thing  is  related  of 
the  self-existent  Brahma  himself,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not 
by  austere  fervour  attain  to  the  infinitude  which  ho  desired,  re- 

This  verse  is  = i.  164,  60,  where  see  Sayana’s  interpretation  and  Mahidhara's  on 
Yuj.  8.  31,  16  ; also  J?ir,  12,  41. 

543  The  rendering  in  these  passages  depends  on  the  exact  sense  assigned  to  tho 
word  yaj.  Sec  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  7-9.  The  Tnitt.  Sanh.  Asht,  vi.  p.  41 
of  India  Office  MS.,  Bays:  Yajuena  vai  Prajapalih  prajdh  atpjala  | “Prajapati 
created  living  beings  by  sacrifice.”  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  3,  9,  22,  1,  it  is  said:  “The 
gods  slaughtered  father  Prajapati  as  a victim.  They  then  fasted,  saying:  ‘In  the 
morning  we  shall  offer  sacrifice.’"  Prajdpatim  vai  devhh  pitaram  pasum  bhutam 
mtdhaya  dlabbanta  j tam  aJabhya  upavasan  \ pratar  yaahtathmahe  Hi. 

ul  YoL  iv.  of  this  work,  p.  7 i see  also  p.  309 ; and  Muhubhuruta  S’antip.,  verse 
241 : viivarupo  Mahddevah  sarvamtdhe  mahamakhe  \ juhava  sarva-bhutani  tathai- 
vamanam  atmana  | “ The  omniform  Mahadeva  sacrificed  all  creatures  in  a great 
all-oblation,  and  then  offered  himself  by  himself.”  In  the  S’atup.  Br.  xi.  1,  8, 
2,  it  is  said  that  “ Prajapati  gave  himself  to  the  gods,  and  became  their  sacri- 
fice. For  sacrifice  is  the  food  of  the  gods.  He  then  created  sacrifice  as  his 
own  image  (or  counterpart).  Hence  they  say  that  ‘Frajupati  is  sacrifice;*  for  he 
created  it  as  his  own  image  ” ( tebbyah  Prajapatir  dtmanam  pradadau  \ Yajno  ha 
esham  on  | Yajno  hi  dexdndm  amiam  | 3.  Sa  devebhyah  atmunatn  pradaya  at  ha  clam 
atmanah  pratia.am  arryata  yad  yajnam  \ tamtad  ahuh  “ Prajapatir  yqjnah " iti  | 
i Umano  hy  etam  pralimam  atryata).  In  the  M.  Bh.  S'antip.  9616,  also,  it  is  said 
that  Prajapati  formed  the  Bacrificial  victims,  and  sacrifice  itself,  and  with  it  worship- 
ped the  gods.  The  S’atap.  Br.  says,  elsewhere,  xiv.  3,  2,  1,  “ This  which  is  sacrifice 
it  the  soul  of  all  beings  and  of  all  gods  " ( sairesham  vai  aha  bhulanaih  sarvesham 
dtvanam  alma  yad  yajnah). 
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solved  to  offer  up  himself  in  created  things,  and  created  things  in 
himself,  and  having  done  this,  attained  to  pre-eminence,  self-efful- 
gence,  and  supreme  dominion  (see  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  25). 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  passage  had  not  attained  to  that 
clear  conception  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  omnipotence  of  a self- 
existent  Being  which  later  Indian  writers  acquired.4" 

In  the  hymn  before  us  the  gods  are  distinctly  said  (in  verses  6,  7, 
and  15)  to  have  offered  up  Purusha  himself  as  a victim.  And  in 
the  Bhagavata  Purana,  ii.  6,  21-26,“*  which  is  a paraphrase  of  this 
passage,  Brahma  is  made  to  say  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  sacri- 
fice from  Purusha’s  members,  and  immolated  that  being,  the  lord 
himself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  seize  the  precise  idea  which  is  expressed  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  singular  hymn,  the  Purusha  Sukta.  It  was 
evidently  produced  at  a period  when  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  had 
become  largly  developed,  when  great  virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in 
its  proper  celebration,  and  when  a mystical  meaning  had  come  to  be 
attached  to  the  various  materials  and  instruments  of  the  ritual  as  well 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  victim.  Penetrated  with  a sense  of 
the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  the  rite,  and  familiar  with  all  its  details, 
the  priestly  poet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  hymn,  has  thought  it  no  pro- 
fanity to  represent  the  supreme  Purusha  himself  os  forming  the  victim, 
whose  immolation  by  the  agency  of  the  gods  gave  birth,  by  its  trans- 
cendent power,  to  the  visible  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants.”’ 

The  two  following  verses  in  the  Yajasaneyi  Sanhita  refer  to  Purusha: 
xxxi.  18  (=  SVetaivatara  Upanishad,  iii.  8) : reddham  etam  Purtuham 
mahdntam  uditya-varnam  tamasah  paras  tat  \ tam  a a viditvi  'ti  mrityum 
eti  ndnyah  punthuh  vidyate  ayandya  | “ I know  this  great  Purusha, 
resplendent  as  the  sun,  above  the  darkness.  It  is  by  knowing  him 

*“  The  word  tvayambhu  does  not,  however,  always  signify  self-existence  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Thus  Kas'yapa  is  in  A.V.  xix-  63,  10,  called  nayambhu,  and  is  yet 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kata  (time).  (See  the  subsection  on  Kula,  further  on.) 

See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  9. 

Dr.  Haug,  when  treating  of  the  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  by  tho  Brah- 
mans, remarks  (Prof,  to  Ait.  Ar.  p.  73) : “The  creation  of  the  world  itself  was  even 
regarded  as  tho  fruit  of  a sacrifice  performed  by  the  Supreme  Being.''  If  the  learned 
author  here  refers  to  the  Purusha  SQkta  it  would  have  been  more  exact  to  say  that 
the  creation  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  an  immolation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
his  remark  may  be  justified  by  the  other  passages  1 have  cited. 
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that  a man  overpasses  death.  There  is  no  other  road  to  go.”  m (The 
Parasha  Sukta  occupies  verses  1-16  of  the  same  section  in  which  this 
verse  is  found.) 

xxxii.  2 : sort's  ninmhah  jajnirt  tidyutah  Puruthad  adhi  | nainam 
Urdhvam  na  tiryancham  na  madhye  parijagralhat  | “ All  winkings  of 
the  eye  have  sprung  from  Furusha,  the  resplendent.  No  one  has 
embraced  him  either  above,  or  below,  or  in  the  middle.”  “* 

The  A.V.  contains  a long  hymn  (x.  2)  ou  the  subject  of  Purusha, 
which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  conception  of  his  character, 
but  contains  a number  of  curious  ideas.  The  Deity  being  conceived 
and  described  in  this  hymn  as  the  Man,  or  Male  (Purusha) — the  great 
archetype  and  impersonation  of  that  active  energy  of  which  men  are 
the  feeble  representatives  upon  earth — tho  poet  has  been  led  to  im- 
agine the  object  of  his  adoration  as  invested  with  a visible  form,  and 
with  members  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  frame;  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  agency  by  whioh  the  different  portions  of 
Purusha’s  body  could  have  been  constructed,  and  the  source  from 
which  he  could  have  derived  the  various  attributes  through  which  he 
formed  the  universe,  and  ordained  the  conditions  under  which  its 
several  departments  exist.  The  minute  questions  regarding  the  mem- 
bers of  Purusha  with  which  tho  hymn  opens  may  have  been  suggested 
to  the  author  by  an  observation  of  the  curious  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  by  the  wonder  which  that  observation  had  occasioned. 
Throughout  the  hymn  Purusha  is  not  represented  as  a self-existent, 
self-sufficient  Being,  but  as  dependent  on  other  gods  for  his  various 
powers  and  attributes.  The  details  are  too  tedious,  and  in  some  places 
too  obscure,  to  admit  of  my  giving  them  in  full,  but  I shall  state  tho 
substance,  and  adduce  the  most  important  parts  moro  or  less  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  hymn  begins  thus : — 

Compare  AV.  vii.  63,  7 : “Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  highest  heaven 
we  havo  reached  the  snn,  a god  among  the  gods,  the  uppermost  light  ” (ud  rayarh 
tamasas  pari  rohanto  nakam  utlamam  \ deram  derated  liryam  aganma  jyotir  ulta- 
tnam  | compare  R.V,  i.  60,  10,  quoted  above  in  p.  160). 

**•  Tho  following  verse,  given  in  the  Nirukta,  ii.  3,  is  from  the  S'vctSrfvatara  Up- 
anishad,  iii.  9 : “ This  entire  universe  is  filled  by  that  Purusha  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  superior,  from  whom  there  is  nothing  different,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
minute  or  more  vast,  and  who  alone,  fixed  like  a tree,  abides  ih  the  sky”  {yaim&t 
param  naparam  anti  kinchul  yatmad  tidntya  na  jyayo  'Hi  kaiehit  | Vfikthah  ins 
etabdho  divi  tuh(haty  tkas  tenedam  piirnam  Purushma  sarvam ). 
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1.  Kena  pdrshnl  ubhrite  Purushasya  kena  mumsaih  sambhritam  kena 
gulphatt  | kendnguli  peianth  kena  khdni ....  | 2.  Kasmdn  nu  gulphdv 
adhardv  akrinvann  ashfhivantdv  uttarau  Purushasya  | ....  4.  Kati 
detail  katame  te  dean  ye  uro  grit  as  chikyuh  Purushasya  | kati  stanau 
cyadadhuh  kah  kaphaudau  kali  skandhdn  kati  ppishflr  achincan  | 6. 
Kah  sapta  khdni  vi  tatarda  sinhani  karndv  irnau  ndsike  chaksham  mu- 
kham  | ....  9.  Priydpriydni  hahuld  stapnam  sambudha-tandryah  \ 
ananddn  ugro  nandums  cha  kasmud  vahati  Purushah  | drtir  avartir 
nirritih  kuto  nu  Purus  he  ’matih  \ rudhih  tamridhih  | ....  12.  Ko 
asmin  rupam  adadhdt  ko  mahmdnam  cha  ndma  cha  \ gutuih  ko  asmin  ko 
ketum  kai  charitruni  Purushe  | 13.  Ko  asmin  prdnam  acayat  ko  apunatii 
tydnam  u | samanam  asmin  ko  devo  adhi  siirdya  Purushe  | 14.  Ko  asmin 
yajnam  adadhad  eko  devo  adhi  Purushe  \ ko  asmin  satyam  ko  ’npitaih  kuto 
mrityuh  kuto  ’mritam  | 15.  Ko  asmai  vdsah  paryadkut  ko  asydyur 
akalpayat  | bat  am  ko  asmai  prdyachhat  ko  asydkalpayaj  javam  | 16. 
Kendpo  anvatanuta  kendhar  akarod  ruche  \ ushasaih  kena  anvaindha  kena 
sdyambharaih  dadhe  | 17.  Ko  asmin  reto  nyadadhdt  tantur  atuyaldm 
iti  | medhdm  ko  asminn  adhyauhat  . . . . | 18.  Kena  imam  Ihumim 
aurnoi  kena  paryabhacad  dicam  | kenubhi  mahnd  parcatdn  kena  karmuni 
Purushah  | 24.  Keneyam  bhumir  cihild  kena  dyaur  uttard  hitu  \ kenedam 
urdhvam  tiryak  cha  antarikshaiii  cyacho  hitam  | 25.  Brahnand  bhumir 
vihitd  Brahma  dyaur  uttard  hitd  \ Brahmedam  ilrdhvam  tiryak  cha 
antariksham  cyacho  hitam  | . . . . 28.  Urdhco  nu  spishfds  tiryah  nu 
trishfdh  sarvdh  disah  Purushah  d babhuca  \ puraiii  yo  Brahmano  teda 
yasyuh  Purushah  uchyate  | 29.  Yo  cai  turn  Brahmano  ceda  amritenucpi- 
tdm  puram  | tasmai  Brahma  cha  brahmdS  cha  chakshuh  prdnam  prajuih 
daduh  | 30.  Na  vai  tarn  chakshur  jahdti  na  prdno  jarasah  purd  | puram 
yo  Brahmano  teda  yasydh  Purushah  uchyate  | 31.  Ashfdchakrd  nava- 
dvd.ru  detdndm  pur  ayodhyft  | tasyuiii  hiranyayah  koSah  scargah  jyotishd- 
vritah  | 32.  Tasmin  hiranyaye  kose  tryare  tripratishfhile  | tasmin  yad 
yaksham  utmancat  tad  vai  brahma-vido  ciduh  | 38.  Prabhrdjamundih 
harinlm  ynsasd  samparicritum  | puram  hiranyaytm  Brahma  dviceid- 
pardjildm  | 

“1.  By  whom  were  the  heels  of  Purusha  produced  ? By  whom  was 
his  flesh  brought  together  ? By  whom  were  his  ancles,  by  whom  were 
his  Angers  and  his  muscles,  made  ? By  whom  the  apertures  of  his 
body  ? . . . 2.  From  what  did  they  construct  his  ancles  below  and 
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liis  knees  above  ? ” After  similar  question  about  his  legs,  thighs, 
trunk,  etc.,  the  author  proceeds : “ 4.  How  many  and  who  were  the 
gods  who  joined  together  the  chest  and  the  neck  of  Purusha  ? How 
many  formed  his  breasts,  who  his  elbows  ? (?)  How  many  connected 
his  shoulders  and  ribs  ? ....  6.  Who  opened  the  seven  apertures  in 
his  head,  these  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth  ?....”  “ Whence,” 
asks  the  poet  (verse  9),  “ docs  the  glorious  Purusha  bring  many  things 
pleasant  and  unpleasant,  sleep,  fear,  fatigue,  and  various  kinds  of 
enjoyments?  10.  How  do  suffering,  distress,  evil,  as  well  as  success 
and  opulence,  exist  in  Purusha  ? . . . . 12.  Who  assigned  to  him  form,*0 
magnitude,  name,”0  motion,  and  consciousness,  (13)  and  what  god  put 
into  him  the  different  vital  airs?  14.  What  one  god  placed  in  him 
sacrifice,  truth,  and  falsehood  ? Whence  come  death  and  immortality  ? 
15.  Who  clothed  him  with  a garment  ? Who  created  his  life  ? Who  gave 
him  strength  and  speed  ? 16.  Through  whom  did  he  spread  out  the 

waters,  cause  the  day  to  shine,  kindle  the  dawn,  bring  on  the  twilight  > 
17.  Who  placed  in  him  seed,  that  the  thread  (of  being)  might  be  con- 
tinued ? Who  imparted  to  him  understanding  ? ....  18.  Through 
whom  did  he  envelope  the  earth,  surround  (or  transcend)  the  sky, 
surpass  by  his  greatness  the  mountains  and  all  created  things  ? 24. 
By  whom  was  this  earth  made,  and  the  sky  placed  above  ? By  whom 
was  this  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised  aloft  and  stretched  across  ? 25. 
The  earth  was  made  by  Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  placed  above  as  the 
sky.  Brahma  is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere,  raised  aloft  and  stretched 
across.  28.  Purusha,  who  is  on  high,  has  pervaded  all  the  regions 
which  are  extended  aloft  and  across  (quoted  with  variations  in  Taitt. 
Ar.  i.  27,  3,  p.  168).  He  who  knows  the  city  {pur)  of  Brahma  from 
which  Punuha  is  named,  (29)  who  knows  that  city  of  Brahma,  invested 
with  immortality ; to  him  Brahma  and  Brahma's  sons  have  given  sight, 

M0  Here,  as  above  noticed  (p.  16(1,  note) , we  have  the  nama  and  rap  a of  the 
Vedantists.  Coinparo  Taitt.  Bruh.  ii.  2,  7,  1 : Prajapatih  p raj  ah  asrtjata  | (ah 
iriahlah  tamathkpMyan  (in  p.  444  the  word  is  printed  lamailithyan ) \ tdh  rtipcna 
anupravisat  | taamad  ahuh  “rupaih  vai  Prajapatir"  iti  | tah  namnd ’nupraviiat  | 
ttumad  ahur  “nama  vai  Prajapatir " iti  | “ Prajupnti  created  living  beings.  They, 
however,  were  in  a shapeless  state.  He  entered  into  them  with  form.  Hence,  men 
say  1 Prajipati  is  form.’  He  entered  into  them  with  name.  Hence,  men  say  ‘ Prajii- 
pati  is  name.’  ” Compare  the  same  Brahmnna,  iii.  10,  S,  1,  and  iii.  12,  7,  6.  See 
M.  Langlois'  note  on  the  word  nama  in  R.V,  i.  73,  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  493  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Rig-vtda. 
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and  breath,  and  progeny.  30.  Neither  sight  nor  breath  abandons 
before  [the  term  of  natural]  decay  the  man  who  knows  the  city  of 
Brahma,  from  which  Purusha  is  named.  31.  Within  that  impregnable 
city  of  the  gods  (compare  puram  devundm  amritam  hiranyam , A.V.  v. 
28,  11 ; and  Mahabharata,  xiv.  987  ff.),  which  has  eight  circles  (com- 
pare A.V.  xi.  4,  22)  and  nine  gates,  there  exists  a golden  receptacle, 
celestial,  invested  with  light.  32.  Those  acquainted  with  Brahma 
(divine  science,  or  the  Deity)  know  that  living  being  which  resides  in 
this  golden  receptacle  with  three  spokes,  and  triple  supports.**1  33. 
Brahma  has  entered  into  the  impregnable  golden  city,  resplendent, 
bright,  invested  with  renown.” 

In  the  Satap.  Br.  xiii.  6,  1,  1 (see  vol.  iv.  of  this  Work,  p.  25),  the 
word  Narayana  is  coupled  with  Purusha,  and  it  is  said  that  this  being 
desired  to  surpass  all  beings,  and  become  himself  the  entire  universe, 
and  that  he  accomplished  his  object  by  celebrating  the  Purushamedha 
sacrifice.  Purusha  Narayana  is  again  mentioned  in  the  same  Brah- 
mana  (xii.  3,  4,  1)  as  receiving  instruction  from  Projapati : Puruthain 
ha  Nurdyanam  Prajdpalir  utucha  “ yajatva  yajatva  ” Hi  | ta  ha  utucha 
“ ‘ yajatva  yajatva ’ iti  vdva  tvam  mum  dttha  \ trir  ayakshi  \ Vatavah 
prutah-savanena  aguh  Rudruh  mudhyandinena  tavanena  Aditydt  tritlya- 
tatanena  atha  mama  yajna-vdttv  eva  yajna-vdttdv  eva  aham  dsa  ” iti  \ 
ta  ha  uvdcha  “ yajatva  eva  | aham  vai  te  tad  vakthydmi  yathu  It  ukthdni 
manir  iva  litre  otdni  bhavithyanti  tutram  iva  vd  man uv  ” Hi  | 11  Praja- 
pati  suid  to  Purusha  Narayana,  ‘ Sacrifice,  sacrifice.’  He  replied, 
* Thou  sayest  to  me,  Sacrifice,  sacrifice.  I have  sacrificed  thrice.  By 
the  morning  oblation  the  Vasus  came,  by  the  mid-day  oblation  the 
Budras  came,  and  by  the  third  oblation  the  Adityas  came  to  my  place 
of  sacrifice,  where  I was.’  Projapati  rejoined,  ‘Sacrifice;  I will  tell 
thee  how  thy  hymns  shall  be  strung  like  a gem  on  a thread,  or  as  a 
thread  in  a gem.’  ” 

*•■  Ono  line  of  A.V.  x.  8,  43  (quoted  in  the  next  subsection),  is  identical  with  one 
line  of  this  verse,  though  the  other  line  is  different.  The  whole  runs  thus : “ Tho 
knowers  of  brahma  know  that  living  being  which  resides  in  the  lotus  with  nine 
gates,  invested  with  the  three  qualities”  ( tribhir  gutuhhir  inritam) . Roth,  ».e- 
puna,  translates  the  last  three  words  by  “ triply  enveloped,”  and  refers  in  support 
of  this  sense  to  verses  29  and  32  of  tho  hymn  before  us,  and  to  Chhilndogya  Up- 
anishad,  viii.  1,1.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  here  a first  reference 
to  the  three  yunat  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Indian  philosophical  speculation. 
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(7)  Skambha  and  Brahma. 

In  tho  following  hymn  of  tho  A.V.  (x.  7)  the  Supreme  Deity 
appears  to  bo  celebrated  under  tho  appellation  of  Skambha  (or  Sup- 
port).5” Though  it  is  rather  tedious,  I shall  translate  it  nearly  in 
full,  as  these  ancient  guesses  after  truth  no  doubt  contain  the  germ  of 
some  of  the  later  speculations  on  the  same  topics.  In  the  first  part 
(verses  1-6,  10-12)  Skambha  is  considered  (like  Purusha,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  be  identified,  verse  15)  as  a vast  embodied  being,  co- 
extensive with  the  universe,  and  comprehending,  in  his  several  mem- 
bers, not  only  the  different  parts  of  tho  material  world,  but  a variety 
of  abstract  conceptions,  such  as  austere  fervour  ( tapas ),  faith,  truth, 
and  the  divisions  of  time.  He  is  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Praja- 
pati,  who  founds  the  worlds  upon  him  (verses  7,  8,  17).  The  thirty- 
three  gods  are  comprehended  in  him  (verses  13,  22,  and  27),  and  arose 
out  of  nonentity,  which  forms  his  highest  member,  and,  as  well  as 
entity,  is  embraced  within  him  (verses  10,  25).  The  gods  who  form 
part  of  him,  as  branches  of  a tree  (verse  38),  do  him  homage,  and 
bring  him  tribute  (verse  39).  He  is  identified  with  Indra  (in  verses 
29  and  30) ; and  perhaps  also  with  the  highest  Brahma,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  verses  32-31,  36,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  hymn, 
x.  8,  1.  In  verse  36,  however,  this  Brahma  is  represented  as  being 
bom  (or,  perhaps,  developed)  from  toil  and  tapat,  whilst  in  x.  8,  1,  tho 
attributes  of  tho  Supreme  Deity  are  assigned  to  him.  In  compositions 
of  this  age,  however,  wo  are  not  to  expect  very  accurate  or  rigorous 
thinking,  or  perfect  consistency  : — 

1.  Kasminn  ange  tapo  asyddhi  tishfhali  kasminn  ange  fitam  asya  adhy 
dhitam  \ kva  vratam  kva  iraddha  ’sya  tish(hati  kaminn  ange  satyam  asya 
pratish(hitam  | 2.  Kasmdti  angdd  dlpyate  agnir  asya  kasmad  angdt 
pavate  mutariivd  | kasmad  angdd  vi  mimite  ’dhi  ehandramuh  mahah 
Skambhasya  mimdno  angam  | .3.  Kasminn  ange  tish(hali  bhumir  asya 
kasminn  ange  tish(hati  antariksham  \ kasminn  ange  tishfhati  dhila  dyauh 
kasminn  ange  tishthati  uttaram  divah  | 4.  Kva  prepsan  dlpyate  urdhto 
agnih  kva  prepsan  pavate  mdtarihd  | yatra  prepsanlxr  abhi  yanti  dvpitah 

This  word  occurs  in  R.V.  viii.  11,  10 : ta  dhama  purvyam  mams  yah  skam- 
bhena  vi  rodasi  ajo  na  dijam  adhdrayat  | “ He  formed  the  first  abode,  he  who  with  a 
prop  ( skambha ) held  apart  the  two  worlds,  like  the  unborn.'* 
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Skamlhaih  (am  bruhi  k atamah  svid  era  tah  | 5.  Eva  ardhamdtdh  kra 
if  anti  mdtdh  samvattarena  taha  tamvidundh  | yatra  yanti  pitavo  yatra 
artavuh  Skambham  tam  bruhi — | 6.  Eva  prepsanti  yuvatl  virupt 
ahordtre  dravatah  tamviddne  \ yatra  preptantlr  abhiyanii  dpah  Skam- 
bham — | 7.  Yatmin  itabdhcu  Prajdpatir  lokdn  tarvan  adhdrayat  | 
Skambham — | 8.  Yat  paramam  avamam  yach  eha  madhyamam  Prajd- 
patih  satrije  vihardpam  | kiyatu  Skambhah  pravivesa  tatra  yan  na 
pravisat  kiyat  tad  babhdva  | 9.  Eiyatd  Skambhah  pravivesa  bhutaih 
kiyad  bhavishyad  anu  dsaye  ’ sya  | ekam  yad  angam  akrinot  tahatradhd 
kiyatd  Skambhah  praviveia  tatra  | 10.  Yatra  lokaihi  cha  kosdmi  cha  apo 
brahma  jandh  viduh  \ atach  cha  yatra  sachchdntah  Skambhafft  tam  bruhi 
katamah  svid  tea  tah  | 11.  Yatra  tapah  pardkramya  vrataih  dhurayaty 
utlaram  | fit  am  cha  yatra  Sraddhd  cha  dpo  brahma  tamdhitd  Skambham 
— | 12.  Yatmin  bhumir  antarikthaih  dyaur  yatminn  adhyuhitd  \ yat- 
rdgnii  chandramuh  tilryo  vdtas  tishfhanti  drpitd  Skambham — | 13. 
Yatya  trayatlriihiad  devdh  angt  tarve  tamdhitdh  | Skambham — | 14. 
Yatra  pithayah  prathamajuh  richah  idma  yajur  mahl  | ekarthir  yatminn 
drpitah  Skambham — | 15.  Yatrdmritaih  cha  mpityus  cha  Purtuhe  ’dhi 
tamdhite  | tamudro  yatya  nddyah  Purtuht  ’dhi  tamdhitd  Skambham — | 
16.  Yatya  chalatrah  pradiio  nddyat  tithfhanti  prathamdh  \ yajno  yatra 
pardkrdntah  Skambham — | 17.  Y»  Purtuht  Brahma  vidut  te  viduh 
Paramtthfhinam  \ yo  veda  Paramethfhinam  yak  cha  veda  Prajupatim  | 
jyetfham  ye  bruhmanam  vidut  te  Skambham  anu  eamviduh  | 18.  Yatya 
iiro  Vaihdnarai  chalcthur  Angirato  ’bhavan  | angdni  yatya  Ydtavah 
Skambham — | 19.  Yatya  brahma  mukham  d hur  jihvdm  madhukakum 
uta  | virdjam  u dho  yatydhuh  Skambham — | 20.  Yatmdd  picho  aputa- 
kthan  yajur  yatmud  opukathan  | tdmdni  yatya  lomdni  atharvdngirato 
mukham  | Skambham — | 21.  Atachchhdkhum  pratithfhantim  paramam 
iva  jandh  viduh  | uto  tan  manyante  ’rare  ye  te  sdkhdm  updsate  | 22. 
Yatradityai  cha  Rudrdi  cha  Yatavak  cha  tamdhitdh  | bhutaih  cha  yatra 
bhavyam  cha  tarve  lokdh  pratithfhitdhs  | Skambham — | 23.  Yatya  tra- 
yattrifnkad  devdh  nidhim  rakthanti  tarvadd  \ nidhim  tam  adya  ko  veda 
yam  devdh  abhirakthatha  | 24.  Yatra  devdh  brahmavido  Brahma  jyeth- 
(/uim  upusate  \ yo  vai  tan  vidydt  pratyaktham  ta  brahma  veditd  tydt  | 
25.  Brihanto  numa  te  devdh  ye  'latah  parijajnire  | ekam  tad  angarh 
Skambhatya  as  ad  dhuh  paro  jandh  | 26.  Yatra  Skambhah  prajanayan 
purdnam  vyavartayat  | ekam  tad  angam  Skambhatya  purdnam  anu 
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samciduh  | 27.  Vanya  trayastrimsad  dnuh  ange  gdtra  n bhejire  | 
tan  vai  trayastrinidad  devdn  eke  brahmavido  nduh  \ 28.  Hiranya- 
garbham  paramam  anatyudyam  januh  viduh  | Skambhas  tad  agre  prd- 
tinchad  hiranyam  loke  antara  | 29.  Skambhe  lokuh  Skambhe  tapah 
Skambkc  ’dhy  ritam  ahitam  | Skambha  tvd  veda  pratyaksham  Indre 
sarvam  samuhitam  | 30.  Indre  lekuh  Indre  tapah  Indre  ’dhy  ritam 
ahitam  | Indram  {In  dr  a ?)  tvd  veda  pratyaksham  Skambhe  sarvam 
pratishfhitam  | 31.  Hamad  ndma  johaviti  puru  surydt  puroshasah  \ 
yad  ajah  pralhamaiii  eambabhitva  ta  ha  tat  svarajyam  iyaya  yatman 
nunyat  param  asti  bhutam  \ 32.  Vasya  bhutnih  prama  antariksham 
utodaram  | divam  yas  ehakre  murdhanam  tasmai  jyethfhaya  Brahmane 
namah  \ 33.  Vasya  SuryaS  ehakshuk  chondromas  cha  punar  navah  | 
Agniih  yai  ehakre  atyam  tasmai — | 34.  Yasya  cdtah  prunapdnam 
chakshur  Angiraso  ’bhavan  \ diio  yad  ehakre  prajnanie  tasmai  jyesfhdya 
Brahmane  namah  \ 35.  Skambho  dadhdra  dyacu-pfithivi  ubhe  ime  Skam- 
bho  dadhdra  urv  antariksham  \ Skambho  dadharu  pradi&ah  shad  urclh 
Skambhah  idam  vibam  bhuvanam  a civeda  \ 36.  Yah  dramut  tapaso  juto 
lokdn  sarxdn  samanade  \ Somam  yad  ehakre  kevalam  tasmai  Jyeshfhdya 
Brahmane  namah  ] 37.  Katham  vdto  nelayati  katham  na  ramate  manah  | 
kirn  dpah  satyam  prepsantir  nelayanti  kaduchana  | 88.  Mahad  yaksham 
bhucanasya  tnadhye  tapasi  krdntam  salilasya  prishfhe  | tasmin  drayante 
ye  u ke  cha  dee  ah  vrikshasya  skandhah  paritah  iva  dukhdh  | 39.  Yasmai 
hasidbhyum  pdddbhydm  vdchd  drotrena  chakshushd  \ yasmai  deruh  sadd 
balim  prayachhanti  vimite  ’ mitam  | Skambham  tarn  bruhi  katamah  scid 
eva  sa  | 40.  Apa  tasya  hatam  tamo  vyavpittah  sa  pdpmand  | sarvdni 
tasmin  jyotimshi  ydni  trini  Prajapatau  \ 41.  To  vetasam  hiranyayaih 
tish(hantam  salile  veda  | sa  vai  guhyah  Prajupatih  | 

“ 1.  In  what  member  of  his  docs  austere  fervour  stand  ? In 
■which  is  the  ceremonial  contained?  In  what  parts  do  religious  ob- 
servance and  faith  abide  ? In  what  member  is  truth  established  ? 2. 

From  what  member  does  Agni  blaze  ? From  which  does  Matarisvan 
(the  wind)  blow  ? From  which  does  the  moon  pursue  her  course, 
traversing  the  mighty  body  of  Skambha?  3.  In  what  member  does 
the  earth  reside  ? In  which  the  atmosphere  ? In  which  is  the  sky 
placed,  and  in  which  the  space  above  the  sky  ? 4.  Whither  tending, 
does  the  upward  fire  blaze  ? Whither  tending,  does  the  wind  blow  ? 
Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  tho  paths  tend,  and  into  whom 
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they  enter.  5.  Whither  tending,  do  the  half-months  and  the  months, 
in  concert  with  the  year,  proceed  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to 
whom  the  seasons  and  other  divisions  of  the  year  advance.  6.  Whither 
tending,  do  the  two  young  females  of  diverse  aspects,  the  day  and  the 
night,  hasten  in  unison  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the 
waters  tend  and  go  ? 7.  Who  is  that  Skambha  on  whom  Prajapati  has 

supported  and  established  all  the  worlds  ? 8.  How  far  did  Skambha 

penetrate  into  that  highest,  lowest,  and  middle  universe,  comprehend- 
ing all  forms,  which  Prajapati  created  ? And  how  much  of  it  was 
there  which  he  did  not  penetrate  ? 9.  How  far  did  Skambha  pene- 
trate into  the  past  ? and  how  much  of  the  future  is  contained  in  his 
receptacle  ? How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  one  member 
which  he  separated  into  a thousand  parts  ? 10.  Tell  who  is  that 

Skambha  in  whom  men  recognize  the  worlds  and  receptacles,  the 
waters  and  divine  thought  [as  existing],  and  within  whom  are  non- 
entity and  entity;  (11)  in  whom  austere  fervour  ( tapas ),  energizing, 
maintains  its  highest  action  ( vrata ),  in  whom  the  ceremonial,  faith, 
the  waters,  and  divine  science  are  comprehended  ; (12)  in  whom 
earth,  atmosphere,  sky,  fire,  moon,  sun,  and  wind  are  placed;  (13)  in 
whose  body  all  the  thirty-three  gods  are  contained;5®  (14)  in  whom 
the  earliest  Rishis,  the  Rik,  the  Saman,  the  Yajush,  the  earth,  and  the 
one  Rishi  reside;  (15)  that  Purusha,  in  whom  immortality  and  death 
are  comprehended;  who  has  the  ocean  within  him  as  his  veins;  (16) 
that  Skambha,  of  whom  the  four  regions  are  the  primeval  arteries,  and 
in  whom  sacrifice  displays  its  energy.  17.  They  who  know  the  divine 
essence  ( brahma ) in  Purusha,  know  Parameshthin.5®*  He  who  knows 
Paramcshthin,  and  he  who  knows  Prajapati  — they  who  know  the 
highest  divine  mystery  ( brdhmana )***  know  in  consequence  Skambha. 
18.  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  of  whom  Vailvanara  (Agni)  is  the  head, 
the  Angirases  the  eye,  and  the  Yatus  (demons)  are  the  limbs  ; (19)  of 
whom  they  say  divine  knowledge  ( brahma ) is  the  mouth,  the  Madhu- 
kasii  M the  tongue,  and  the  Virfij  the  udder ; (20)  from  whom  they 

*®  8ce  Dr.  Haul's  Essay  on  the  sacred  language  of  the  Parsecs,  p.  233. 

Mt  Son  of  Prajapati  according  to  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  1,  6,  14,  16 ; gives  sacrifice  to 
Prajapati,  Taitt.  8.  i.  6,  9,  2.  See  Comm,  there,  p.  914. 

Sec  verse*  20,  33,  and  37  of  A.V.  x.  8,  to  be  quoted  below. 

*®  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  an  explanation  of  this  word,  and  an 
indication  of  some  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  In  R.V.  i.  22,  3,  and  i.  157, 4, 
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hewed  off  the  Rik  verses,  and  cut  off  the  Ysjus ; of  whom  the  Sam  a 
verses  are  tho  hairs,  and  the  Atharvangirases  (•'.#.  the  Atharva-veda) 
the  mouth.*  21.  Men  regard  the  branch  of  nonentity,168  which  is 
prominent,  as  if  it  were  paramount ; and  inferior  men,  as  many  as 
worship  thy  branch,  regard  it  as  an  entity.  22.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  in  whom  the  Adityas,  Itudras,  and  Yasus  are  contained,  on 
whom  the  past,  the  future,  and  all  worlds  are  supported ; (23)  whoso 
treasure  tho  thirty-three  gods  continually  guard.  Who  now  knows 
the  treasure  which  ye  guard,  o gods  ? 24.  Where  the  gods,  the 

knowers  of  sacred  science  (brahma),  worship  the  highest  divine  essence 
(brahma) ; — the  priest  (brahma)  who  knows  these  [gods]  face  to  face 
will  be  a sage.  25.  Mighty  indeed  are  those  gods  who  have  sprung 
from  nonentity.  Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest, 
member  of  Skambha  (compare  v.  10,  above).  26.  Where  Skambha 
generating,  brought  the  Ancient  (purana)  into  existence,  they  con- 
sider that  that  Ancient  is  one  member  of  Skambha,  (27)  in  whose 
members  the  thirty-three  gods  found  their  several  bodies.  Some 

the  As'vins  are  said  to  have  a honied  whip,  kaia  madhumati,  with  which  they  are  be- 
sought to  sprinkle  the  worshippers,  or  their  sacrifice.  Tho  Maruta  are  also  said,  in 
R.V.  i.  37,  3,  and  i.  168,  4,  to  have  whips,  though  they  are  not  said  to  be  honied. 
In  the  Nighantu,  however,  the  sense  of  speech  is  ascribed  to  Kaia ; and  a mystical 
signification  is  also  assigned  to  the  word  madhu,  honey,  which  Dadhyanch  is  said, 
R.V.  i.  116, 12,  and  i.  117, 22,  to  have  made  known  to  the  Aivins.  This  is  explained 
by  Sayana  on  these  two  passages  as  meaning  that  he  gave  them  a Brahmans  reveal- 
ing the  MadhuvidyS ; and  MahTdhara,  on  Vij.  8.  7, 11,  understands  the  kaia  madhu - 
mail  as  referring  to  this  mystic  lore.  This  Madhukas'fi  is  celebrated  at  considerable 
length  in  A.V.  ix.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  she  “sprang  from  the  sky,  the  earth,  tho 
air,  the  sea,  fire,  and  wind,”  and  that  “all  creatures,  worshipping  her  who  dwells  in 
immortality,  rejoice  in  their  hearts  ” (dirat  prithivyah  antarikshdt  tamudriid  agtttr 
tut  ad  i nadhttkaia  ri  jajne  J lam  ehayilva  amritam  natanam  hridbhih  prajah  prati 
natulan! i tareiih).  In  verses  3,  10,  she  is  said  to  be  the  “brilliant  grand-daughter 
of  the  Maruta”  (Marutam  ugra  ttaplih),  and  in  verse  4,  to  be  the  “mother  of  the 
Adityas,  the  daughter  of  the  Vasus,  the  life  of  creatures,  and  the  centre  of  immor- 
tality” (mala  ''dityiinam  duhila  1'asiinam  prana  h prajattam  ampitatya  nnbhih). 

451  Compare  A.V.  ix.  6,  1 : “ Ho  who  clearly  knows  Brahma,  of  whom  the  mate- 
rials of  sacrifice  are  the  joints,  the  Rik-verses  are  the  backbone,  the  Suma-vorses  tho 
hairs,  the  Ysjus  is  said  to  be  the  heart,  and  the  oblation  the  covering  ” (go  ridgad 
Brahma  par  amt  lit  yatga  tambharah  richo  gatga  anukyam  | tamani  yasya  lomimi 
yttjur  hridayam  uehyate  paristaranum  id  havify). 

**•  The  sense  of  this  verse  is  obscure,  and  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  I have  adopted  partly  the 
rendering  suggested  by  Professor  AufrechU 
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possessors  of  sacred  knowledge  know  those  thirty-three  gods.  28. 
Men  know  Hiranyagarbha  *•*  to  be  supreme  and  ineffablo.  Skambha 
in  the  beginning  shed  forth  that  gold  ( hiranya , out  of  which  Hiranya- 
garbha  arose)  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  29.  In  Skambha  are  con- 
tained the  worlds,  austere  fervour,  and  the  ceremonial.  Skambha,  I 
clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Indra.  30.  In  Indra  are 
contained  the  worlds,  austere  fervour,  and  the  ceremonial.  Indra, 
I clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Skambha.  31.  (The 
worshipper)  repeatedly  invokes  the  [god  who  bears  the  one]  name  by 
the  name  [of  the  other  god]  before  the  sun,  before  the  dawn.810  When 
the  Unborn  first  sprang  into  being,  he  attained  to  that  independent 
dominion,  than  that  which  nothing  higher  has  ever  been.  32.  Reve- 
rence be  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  of  whom  the  earth  is  the  basis,  the 
atmosphere  the  belly,  who  made  the  sky  his  head,  (33)  of  whom  the 
sun  and  the  ever-renewed  moon  are  the  eye;  who  mode  Agni  his 
mouth,  (34)  of  whom  the  wind  formed  two  of  the  vital  airs,  and  the 
Angirases  the  eye,  who  made  the  regions  his  organs  of  sense.*’1  35. 
Skambha  established  both  these  [worlds],  earth  and  sky,  the  wide 
atmosphere,  and  the  six  vast  regions ; Skambha  pervaded  this  entire 
universe.  36.  Reverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who,  born  from 
toil  and  austere  fervour  (tapa*),  penetrated  all  the  worlds,  who  made 
soma  for  himself  alone.57*  37.  How  is  it  that  the  wind  does  not 
rest  ? How  is  not  the  soul  quiescent  ? Why  do  not  the  waters, 
seeking  after  truth,  ever  repose?  38.  The  great  being  [is]  absorbed 
in  austere  fervour  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  To  him  all  the  gods  are  joined,  as  the  branches  around  the 
trunk  of  a tree.  39.  Say  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  gods, 
with  hands,  feet,  voice,  ear,  eye,  present  continually  an  unlimited 
tribute.*’*  40.  By  him  darkness  is  dispelled ; he  is  free  from  evil ; in 
him  are  all  the  three  luminaries  which  reside  in  Prajapati.  41.  He 

See  above,  p.  355. 

The  meaning  of  this,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Aufrccht,  is,  that  by  invoking 
Indra,  the  worshipper  really  worships  Skambha. 

*'*  Compare  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  helicon,  vol.  v.  p.  1616,  t.v.  pnynana. 

tn  Buch  is  the  sense  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  kerala. 

*>*  Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  15  ....  “ tho  great  being  in  the  midst  of  the  world  : to 
him  the  rulers  of  realms  bring  tribute  " [mahiui  yaksham  bbuvanatya  madhye  tatmai 
balim  rauhtrabhrito  bhnrauti ). 
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■who  knows  the  golden  reed  standing  in  the  waters  is  the  mysterious 
Prnjapati.”  8,4 

I have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  on  the  subject  of  A.Y. 
x.  7,  by  Professor  Goldstiicker,  whom  I consulted  as  to  the  sense  of 
verse  2 1 and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Skambha,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  hymn : — 

“ The  sense  of  tkambha  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  as  that  given  in 
your  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  17,  18 — tkambh  and  tlamlh 
being  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same  dhatu  — and  tkambha, 
therefore,  the  same  as  itambha.  It  is  the  ‘ fulcrum,’  and  in  the 
Atharva-veda  hymns,  x.  7 and  8,  seems  to  mean  the  fulcrum  of  the 
whole  world,  in  all  its  physical,  religious,  and  other  aspects.  The 
object  of  the  hymn  being  to  inquire  what  this  fulcrum  is,  from  the 
answer  given  to  the  various  questions  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  is  there 
imagined  to  bo  the  primitive  deity,  or  the  primitive  Veda,  the  word 
brahman  in  the  neuter  implying  both.  Prom  this  primitive  Veda,  not 
visibly  but  really  {eat)  existing,  not  only  all  the  gods,  worlds,  religious 
rites,  etc.  (verses  1,  2 If.,  19  ff.)  were  derived,  but  also  the  existing 
three  Vedas  (v.  14)  and  the  Atharvan  wore  ‘ fashioned  * (verse  20). 
This  tkambha  is,  therefore,  also  jyethfham  brahma  (verses  21,  32,  33, 
34,  36, — 8,  1),  and  it  has  a corresponding  preteval  jyet(ham  bruhmanam 
(verse  17).  Hence,  whilo  he  who  knows  the  (existing)  Veda,  has  also 
a knowledge  of  Brahma, — he  who  knows  Brahma  and  also  Prajapati, 
and  (hence)  possesses  a knowledge  of  the  preteval  Brahmana  portion 
(of  the  preteval  Veda),  may  infer  ( anu ) from  such  knowledge  a know- 
ledge of  the  Skambha  or  that  of  the  preseval  Veda  itself  (verse  17). 
This  premval  Veda  is  the  ‘treasure’  which  is  kept  by  the  gods  only 
(verso  23) ; hence,  the  Atharva-veda  priest  (brahma),  who  has  a know- 
ledge of  those  god-guardians  of  the  preteval  Veda,  has  the  knowledge 
(or,  he  who  has  such  a knowledge,  is  a (true)  Atharva-veda  priest, 
verse  24).  From  this,  then,  it  would  likewise  follow  that  the  existing 

4,4  In  the  R.V.  x.  95,  4,  5 (compare  Nirultta,  iii.  21),  and  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  6,  1, 1, 
the  word  vailata  has  the  sense  of  membrum  virile.  Are  we  to  understand  the  word 
vetasa  (reed)  in  the  same  sense  here,  as  denoting  a Linga  ? The  words  vetaso  hiran- 
yayah  are  also  found  in  R.V.  iv.  58,  6 : “ I behold  the  streams  of  butter  ( ghrita ) ; 
iu  the  midst  of  them  is  the  golden  reed  {biranyayo  vetaeah),"  which  the  commentator 
interprets  as  meaning  ap-»ambhavo  'ymr  vaidyutah,  the  “ fire  of  the  lightning  pro- 
duced in  the  aerial  waters.” 
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three  Vedas  ore  merely  portions  of  the  preieval  Veda,  whence  they 
were  derived,  or,  to  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  branches  of  that  tree- 
fulcrum  (compare  verso  38) ; and,  moreover,  that  while  skambha  is  the 
reality,  these  branch  vedas  are  not  the  reality,  though  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  Skambhn,  may  take  them  for  such  (verse  21).  'Some 
people  think  that  the  existing  branch  (i.e.  the  existing  Vedas — compare 
verso  20),  which  is  not  the  reality  ( asat ),  is,  as  it  were  (it a),  the 
highest  ( paramam ) Veda  ; on  the  other  hand,  those  (people)  inferior 
(to  the  former),  who  believe  that  it  is  the  reality  (sat),  worship  thy 
branch  (i.e.  those  later  Vedas).’  Hero  the  word  iva,  in  my  opinion, 
implies  that  the  jandh  of  the  first  half  verse  have  still  a doubt,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  identify  both  the  pretcval  and  the  existing  Vedas; 
whereas,  those  people  introduced  with  ulo  ( uta-u ) are  more  ignorant  in 
assuming  for  certain  such  an  identity,  und  therefore  proceed  to  a 
practical  worship  of  those  Vedas.” 

I quote  in  addition  some  verses  from  the  hymn  next  in  order, 
A.V.  x.  8 : — 

Yo  bhiitam  cha  bharyam  cha  sarvaiii  yak  chadhitishfhati  | star  yasya 
cha  kecalam  lasmai  jyeshfhdya  Brahmans  namah  | 2.  Skambheneme  tishfa- 
bhite  dyauk  cha  bhumik  cha  tishfhatah  \ Skambhah  idain  sarcam  utmancad 
yat  pranad  nimishach  cha  yat  . . . . | 11.  Yad  ejati  patati  yach  cha  tish- 
(hati  pranad  aprunad  nimishach  cha  yad  bhuvat  \ tad  dadhara  prithivim 
tikearupam  tat  sambhitya  bhataty  ekatn  eca  1 12.  Anantaiii  vitatam 
purutrd  anantam  antavach  cha  <1  samante  | te  ndkapdlak  charati  vichincan 
vidcun  bhiitam  uta  bhavyam  asya  | 13.  Prajupatik  charati  garbhe  antar 
adrikyamuno  bahudhu  vi  juyate  \ ardhena  ciscam  bhuranam  jajuna  yad 
asya  ardham  katamah  sa  ketuh  . . . . | 16.  Yat  ah  Suryah  udeti  astaiis 
yatra  cha  gachhati  \ tad  eca  manye  'ham  jyeshfham  tad  u notycti  kin- 
chana  ....  | 20.  Yo  rot  te  tidyud  arani  yubhyuffi  nirmathyate  casu  \ 
sa  vidvun  jyeshfham  manyeta  sa  tidyud  briihmanam  mahat  . . . . | 
34.  Yatra  devuscha  manushydkeha  ardh  ndbhdv  iva  srildh  | apuih  ltd 
pushpam  prichhdmi  yatra  tan  mdyayd  hitam  ....  37.  Yo  vidyal 
sut rum  vitatam  yasminn  otdh  prajdh  imdh  \ sutrain  siitrasya  yo  vidyut  sa 
tidyud  bruhmanam  mahat  \ 38.  Veduham  sdtram  vitatam  yasminn  otdh 
prajdh  imdh  \ sutrain  sutrasyaham  teda  alhoyad  bruhmanam  mahat . . . . \ 
43.  Pundarikafn  navadedram  tribhir  gunebhir  dcritam  \ tasmin  yad  yak- 
sham  dtmanvat  lad  vai  brahmarido  viduh  | 44.  Akdmo  dhiro  amritah 
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evayambhxih  rasena  tfiplo  na  kutaichanonah  \ tarn  era  vidvan  na  bibhdya 
mrityor  tilmdnam  dhlram  ajar  am  yuv&nam  | 

“ 1 . Reverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who  presides  over  tho  past, 
tire  future,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  is  the  sky.  2.  These  two 
[worlds],  the  sky  and  the  earth,  exist,  supported  by  Skambha.  Skara- 
bha  is  all  this  which  has  soul,  which  breathes,  which  winks  ....  11. 
That  whioh  moves,  flies,  stands,  which  has  existed  breathing,  not 
breathing,  and  winking ; that  omniform  (entity)  has  established  the 
earth;  that,  combined,  is  one  only.  12.  The  infinite  extended  on 
many  sides,  the  infinite  and  the  finite  all  around, — these  two  the 
ruler  of  tho  sky  proceeds  discriminating,  knowing  the  past  and  the 
future  of  this  (universe).  13.  (=Vaj.  San.  31,  19)  Prajapati  moves 
within  the  womb.  Though  unseen,  he  is  bom  in  many  forms.  With 
the  half  [of  himself]  he  produced  tho  whole  world.  What  trace  is 
there  of  the  [other]  half  of  him  ? ....  16.  I regard  as  the  greatest 
That  whence  the  sun  rises,  and  That  where  ho  sets ; That  is  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  ....  20.  He  who  knows  the  two  pieces  of  fire- 
wood from  which  wealth  is  rubbed  out,  he,  so  knowing,  will  under- 
stand that  which  is  tho  greatest ; he  will  know  the  great  divine 
mystery  ( bruhmana ) ....  34.  I ask  thee  regarding  that  flower  of  the 
waters,  in  which  gods  and  men  are  fixed  as  spokes  in  the  nave  of  a 
wheel, — where  that  was  placed  by  [divine]  skill  ( mdya ) ....  37.  He 
who  knows  that  extended  thread  on  which  theso  creatures  are  strung, 
who  knows  the  thread  of  the  thread, — he  knows  that  great  divine 
mystery  (brahmana).  38.  I know  that  extended  thread  on  which 
these  creatures  ore  strung.  I know  the  thread  of  the  thread,  and 
hence,  too,  that  which  is  the  great  divine  mystery  ....  43.  The 
possessors  of  divine  science  ( brahma ) know  that  being  within  the  lotus 
with  nine  gates,  which  is  enveloped  by  the  three  qualities  (yanas)."* 
44.  Knowing  that  soul  ( utman ) calm,  undecaying,  young,  free  from 
desire,  immortal,  self-existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in 
nothing,  a man  is  not  afraid  of  death.” 

Some  verses  in  the  two  preceding  hymns  speak  of  the  highest,  or 
greatest,  Brahma,  in  whatever  sense  that  term  is  to  be  understood. 

I am  unable  to  state  whether  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  the  supreme 


*”  See  note  in  p.  377. 
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Deity  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Atharva-veda,  unless  it  be  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (xi.  8,  30  ff.) : yah  dpo  yue  cha  devatuh  yd  Virad  Brah- 
mand  saha  \ sarlram  Brahma  prdviiat  sari  re  ’dhi  Prajdpatih  | 31. 
Suryai  chalcehur  rdtah  prdnam  puruehaeya  ri  bhejire  | athdsyetaram 
dtmdnam  decdh  prdyachhann  Agnaye  | 32.  Taemud  vai  tidvdn  pvrueham 
idam  Brahmeti  manyate  \ sarvdh  hi  aemin  devatuh  gdvo  goshfhe  ivdsate  | 
“ The  waters,  the  gods,  Yiraj  ( feminine ) with  Brahma  [entered  into 
man].  Brahma  entered  his  body ; Prajapati  [presides]  over  his  body. 
31.  Surya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Yata  the  breath  of  the  man.  Then  the 
gods  gave  his  other  soul  to  Agni.  32.  Wherefore  one  who  knows  the 
man  thinks,  ‘ this  is  Brahma ; ’ for  all  the  gods  are  in  him,  as  cows  in 
a cowhouse.” 

In  the  Vaj.  San.  xxiii.  47,  we  find  the  following  words : him  evil 
Surya-eamam  jyotih  kith  samudra-samam  earah  | . . . . 48.  Brahma 
Sdrya-eamam  jyotir  dyauh  eamudra-eamam  earah  | ‘‘What  light  is 
equal  to  the  sun?  What  lake  is  equal  to  the  sea?”  To  which  the 
following  verse  gives  the  answer:  “ Brahma  (neuter)  is  a light  equal 
to  the  sun.  The  sky  is  a lake  equal  to  the  sea.”  The  commentator 
explains  Brahma  in  this  passage  as  standing  either  for  the  three  Vedas 
or  the  supreme  Brahma. 

In  S'atap.  Br.  x.  6,  5,  9,  it  is  stated  in  a genealogy  of  teachers  that 
“ Tura  Kavasheya  sprang  from  Prajapati,  and  Prajapati  from  Brahma, 
who  is  self-existent"  ( Turah  Kdvatheyah  Prajdpateh  Prajdpatir  Brah- 
tnanah  | Brahma  evayambhu).  In  another  passage,  already  quoted, 
from  the  same  work  (xiii.  7,  1,  1)  Brahma  (in  the  neuter),  the  self- 
existent,  is  described  as  performing  tapae,  and  as  sacrificing  himself. 
Ibid.  x.  4,1,9,  a verse  is  quoted  from  some  hymn  which  begins,  “ I 
celebrate  the  one  great  imperishable  Brahma  who  was  and  is  to  bo  ” 
(“ Bhutam  bhaviehyat praelaumi  mahad  Brahmaikam  akeharam"). 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  xi.  3,  3,  1,  the  same  being  is  represented 
as  giving  over  other  creatures,  except  the  Brahmachfirin,  or  religious 
student,  to  death  ( Brahma  vai  mrityave  prajdh  prdyachhal  | taemai 
brahmachdrinam  eva  na  prdyachhat).  And  in  xi.  2,  3,  1 ff.,  there  is 
another  text,  which  is  interesting  not  merely  as  introducing  Brahma, 
but  as  containing  what  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  extant  expositions 
of  the  conception  of  ndma  and  riipa  (name  and  form)  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  These  two  words,  as  is  well 
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known,  became  at  a later  period  technical  terms  of  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy. The  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 

Brahma  vai  idam  agre  dslt  \ tad  derun  asrijata  | tad  decan  spishfed 
ethu  lokeshu  vydrohayad  atminn  era  loke  Agnim  Vdyum  antarikshe  dicy 
era  S fir  yam  j 2.  At  ha  ye  atah  urdhruh  lokus  tad  yuh  a/ah  urdhrdh 
derat  at  teehu  tdh  deratuh  rydrohayat  sah  | yathd  ha  era  ime  dvirlokuh 
imui  cha  deratuh  evam  u ha  era  te  urirlokds  tuscha  deratuh  yeshu  tuh 
deratuh  rydrohayat  | 8.  At  ha  Brahma  era  parurdham  agaehhat  \ tat 
parurdham  gated  aikshata  “ kathaiii  nr  imdn  lokdn  pratyaceydm  ” iti  | 
tad  dtubhyum  era  pratyavaid  rupena  chaira  ndmnu  cha  sah  \ yasya  kasya 
cha  ndma  asli  tan  ndma  | yasya  u api  ndma  nusti  yad  reda  rupena 
“ idam  rdpam  ” iti  tad  rupam  | etirad  rai  idam  ynvad  rupam  chaira 
ndma  cha  | 4.  Te  ha  ete  Brahmano  mahatl  ahhve  | sa  yo  ha  ete  Brah- 
mano mahaii  abhee  reda  mahad  ha  era  abheam  bhavati  \ 5.  Te  ha  ete 
Brahmano  mahatl  yakshe  \ sa  yo  ha  ete  Brahmano  mahatl  yakshe  reda 
mahad  ha  era  yaks  ham  bharati  | tayor  anyataraj  jydyo  rupam  era  | yad 
hy  api  ndma  rupam  era  tat  | sa  yo  hy  etayor  jydyo  reda  jyuydn  ha  tasmdd 
bharati  yasmdj  jydydn  bubhdshati  | maitydh  ha  vai  agre  devuh  usuh  \ 
sa  yadd  era  te  Brahmand  dpur  atha  ampituh  usuh  \ sa  yam  manasah 
uyhdrayati  | mano  rai  rupam  \ maimed  hi  reda  “ idam  rupam  ” iti  | 
tena  rupam  upnoti  \ atha  yarn  vdchah  uyhdrayati  \ vug  rai  ndma  | r ucha 
hi  ndma  grihnuti  | tena  u ndma  dpnoti  \ ctuvad  rai  idam  sartaih  ydrad 
rUpam  chaira  ndma  cha  \ tat  sarcam  dpnoti  \ sarram  rai  akshayyam  | 
etena  u ha  asya  akshayyam  sukritam  bhavaty  akshayyo  lokah  \ 

“1.  In  the  beginning  Brahma  was  this  [universe].  He  created  gods. 
Having  created  gods,  he  placed  them  in  these  worlds,  viz.,  in  this  world 
Agni,  in  the  atmosphere  Vayu,  and  in  the  sky  Surya  ; (2)  and  in  the 
worlds  which  were  yet  higher  he  placed  the  gods  who  are  still  higher. 
Such  as  are  these  visible  worlds  and  these  gods, — even  such  were  those 
(higher)  visible  worlds  in  which  he  placed  those  (higher)  gods,  and  such 
were  those  gods  themselves.  3.  Then  Brahma  proceeded  to  the  higher 
sphere  (pararddha — explained  by  the  commentator  to  mean  the  Satya- 
loka,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  limit,  of  all  the  worlds).  Having 
gone  to  that  higher  sphere,  he  considered  ' How  now  can  I pervade  all 
these  worlds  ? ’ He  then  pervaded  them  with  two  things — with  form 
and  with  name.  Whatever  has  a name,  that  is  name.  And  then  that 
which  has  no  name — that  which  he  knows  by  its  form,  that  ‘ such  is 
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its  form  ’ — that  is  form.  This  [universe]  is  so  much  as  is  («.«.  is  co- 
extensive with)  form  and  name.  4.  These  are  the  two  great  magni- 
tudes ( abhve ) of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  magnitudes 
of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a great  magnitude.  5.  These  are  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  mani- 
festations of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a great  manifestation.  Of  these 
two  one  is  the  greater,  viz.,  form ; for  whatever  is  name  is  also  form. 
He  who  knows  the  greater  of  these  two  becomes  greater  than  him  than 
whom  he  wishes  to  become  greater.  6.  The  gods  were  originally 
mortal,  but  when  they  were  pervaded  by  Brahma  they  became  im- 
mortal. By  that  which  he  sends  forth  from  his  mind  (mind  is  form  ; 
for  by  mind  be  knows,  * This  is  form’) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  form. 
And  by  that  which  he  sends  oat  from  his  voice  (voice  is  name ; for  by 
voice  he  seizes  name) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  name.  This  universe 
is  so  much  as  is  ( i.e . is  co-extensive  with)  form  and  name.  All  that  he 
obtains.  Row  that  all  is  undecaying.  Hence  he  obtains  undecaying 
merit,  and  an  undecaying  world.” 

Compare  with  this  the  passages  of  the  Byihad  Aranyaka  TJpanishad, 
which  will  be  found  at  pp.  75  fiF.  and  165  ff.  of  Dr.  Boer’s  translation 
(Bibliotheca  Indica,  vol.  ii.  part  3),  and  the  Mundaka  TJpanishad,  iii. 
2,  8,  p.  164  of  English  version. 

Brahma  is  also  mentioned  in  the  following  texts  of  the  Taitt.  Br. 
ii.  8,  8,  9 : — 

Brahma  decun  ajamyat  | Brahma  cisram  idam  jagat  | Brahmanah 
kshattram  nirmitam  | Brahma  brahmanah  dtmand  | antar  asminn  ime 
loknh  | 10.  Antar  viiram  idam  jagat  | Brahmaiva  Ihutdndih  jyeth- 
(ham  | tena  ho  'rhati  sparddhitum  ) Brahman  deeds  trayastrimsat  \ 
Brahmann  Indra-prajdpati  | Brahman  ha  tiicd  bhutdni  | ndclvdnlah 
samuhitd  \ 

“ Brahma  generated  the  gods.  Brahma  [generated]  this  entire  world. 
From  Brahma 9;*  the  Eshattriya  is  formed.  Brahma  in  his  essence  is 
the  Brahman.577  Within  him  are  all  these  worlds.  10.  Within  him  is 
this  entire  universe.  It  is  Bruhma  who  is  the  greatest  of  beings.  Who 

5,5  Here  there  is  an  allusion  to  tho  other  sense  of  brahma  as  devotion,  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  Brahman  caste. 

5,7  “ For,”  says  the  commentator,  “ in  the  Brahman's  body  the  supreme  Brahma 
is  manifested.” 
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can  vie  with  him  ? In  Brahma  the  thirty-three  gods, — in  Brahma,  Indra 
and  Prajiipati, — in  Brahma  all  beings  are  contained,  as  in  a ship.” 

Again,  it  is  said  (iii.  12,  3,  1,  quoted  above,  p.  361,  note):  “Let  us 
worship  with  oblations  the  first-born  god,  by  whom  the  entire  universe 
which  exists  is  surrounded, — the  self-existent  Brahma,  who  is  the 
supremo  austere  fervour  ( iapa* ).  It  is  he  who  iB  son,  he  who  is  father, 
he  who  is  mother.  Tapas  came  into  existence  the  first  object.”  Brahma 
is  also  mentioned  in  iii.  12,  9,  7 (where,  however,  he  is  described  as 
coming  into  existence) : viicatrijah  prathamCih  satram  usata  \ tahatra- 
tamam  pratutt  nayantah  | lato  ha  jajnt  bhuvanasya  gopuh  | hiranmayah 
iakunir  Brahma  nOma  \ yena  suryat  tapati  tejaseddhah  ....  | no  areda- 
vii  manuitt  tarn  Irihatam  | “ The  earliest  creators  of  the  universe  were 
engaged  in  a sacrifice  for  a thousand  years  ....  Thence  sprang  the 
protector  of  the  world,  the  golden  bird  called  Brahma,  by  whom  the 
sun  glows,  kindled  with  flame  ....  No  one  ignorant  of  the  Veda  com- 
prehends that  great  being.”  Comparo  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6 (quoted 
above,  p.  355),  in  which  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  forest  and  the  tree 
out  of  which  the  worlds  were  constructed,  and  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  creator  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  universe. 

(8)  Praj&pati. 

As  I have  observed  above  (p.  353),  the  word  prnjfipati,  “ lord  of 
creatures,”  was  originally  employed  as  an  epithet  of  Savitri  and  Soma, 
as  it  also  was  of  Hiragyagarbha  (R.V.  v.  121,  10).  It  afterwards, 
however,  came  to  denote  a separate  deity,  who  appears  in  three  places 
of  the  Rig-veda,  x.  85,  43  (d  nah  prajdm  janayatu  Prajdpatih)  ; 
x.  169,  4 ; x.  184,  1 (d  sinchaiu  Prajdpatih),  as  the  bestower  of 
progeny  and  cattle.  This  god  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita,  in  a verso  (xxxi.  19)  which  comes  in  after  one  in  which  the 
great  Purusha  is  celebrated  (see  above,  p.  373).  The  verse  is  as 
follows : Praj&patii  charati  garhhe  antar  ajdyamuno  bahudha  vijdyatt  \ 
tasya  yonim  paripaiyanti  dhlrds  tasmin  ha  tasthur  bhueandni  vihd  \ 
“ Prajapati  moves  within  the  womb.  Though  he  does  not  become  born, 
he  is  yet  bom  in  many  shapes.  The  wise  behold  his  womb.  In 
him  all  the  worlds  stand.”  *”  Another  verse  of  the  V.  S.  in  which  he 

The  first  half  of  this  verse,  as  we  hare  seen,  is  also  found  in  the  A.V.  i.  8,  13, 
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is  referred  to  is  this  (xxxii.  5)  : “ Tatmdj  jutaih  na  purd  kinchanaiva 
yah  ababhuva  bhutandni  visvd  | Prajdpatih  prajayd  tamrarunas  irini 
jyotimahi  tacha/e  sa  shodasi  | “ He  before  whom  nothing  was  bom,  who 
pervades  all  worlds,  Prajapati,  rejoicing  with  his  offspring,  is  joined 
with  the  three  luminaries,  as  the  sixteenth.” 

Prajapati  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda.  Several  of 
these  passages  have  been  already  cited  above,  as  x.  7,  7,  17,  40,  41 ; 
x.  8,  18.  Some  of  the  others  which  I have  observed  are  the  following: 
In  xi.  3,  52,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  thirty-three  worlds  out  of  the 
oblation  of  boded  rice  (atasmad  rat  odanat  trayastrim&atam  lohdn 
niramimUa  Prajdpatih).  In  xi.  4,  12,  he  is  identified  with  Prdna,  or 
breath  {pranam  dhuh  Prajdpatim).  In  xi.  5,  7,  he  is  said,  along  with 
Parameshthin,  to  have  been  generated  by  the  Brahmacharin,  or  reli- 
gious student.  In  xi.  7,  3,  he  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  Uchhishfa , or 
remnant  of  the  sacrifice.  And  in  xix.  53,  8,  10,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  Kula,  or  Time.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be 
quoted  at  length  further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Veda  he  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  primal  deity. 

On  the  subject  of  Prajapati,  I have  elsewhere  (in  vols.  iii.  4;  iv. 
19-24,  and  47-51)  brought  together  a considerable  number  of  passages 
from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  of  which  I shall  here  only  repeat  the 
substance,  adding  any  further  references  which  I may  have  noticed  as 
occurring  elsewhere.  Prajapati  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  described  (in  the  same  way  as  Brahma,  or  entity,  or  non- 
entity are  in  other  places)  as  having  alone  existed  in  the  beginning,  as 
the  source  out  of  which  the  creation  was  evolved,  Satap.  Br.  ii.  2,  4,  1 ; 
vii.  5,  2,  6;”’  xi.  5,  8,  1.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  24  ; voL  iii.  p.  4 ; vol.  iv. 
p.  24.)  The  same  is  the  case  in  some  other  texts  adduced  by  Professor 
Weber  in  his  Ind.  Stud.  ix.  477  f.,  where,  however,  Vach  is  associated 
with  Prajapati  “03  his  companion  in  concert  with  whom,  and  through 

with  the  different  rending  of  adfidyarndnah,  “ not  being  seen,”  for  qjdyamdnah,  “ not 
being  born.”  The  second  line  runs  thus  in  tho  A.V. : “ With  the  half  ho  produced 
the  wholo  world.  Rut  what  trace  is  there  of  his  [other)  half  P ” 

S’atap.  Br.  vii.  6,  2,  6 : Prq/dpatir  vai  idam  agre  arid  ekah  na  | so  'kdmayata 
“ annam  spyaya  prtijnyrya  ” iti  sa  prdnebhyah  na  adhi  pasun  niramimita  manasah 
purvsham  chakshusho  ’ svam  prandd  gain  srotrdd  avirn  vacho  'jam  j tad  yad  endn 
prdnebhyo  ’dki  niramimita  tasmdd  dhuh  "priinnk  paiarah"  iti  | mano  vai  prdnbnam 
prathamam  \ tad  yad  manasah  punuham  niramimUa  tasmdd  dhuh  “purushafy  pra - 
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whom,  he  completes  his  work  of  creation.”  **  Thus  it  is  said  in  the 
Kn(haka,  xii.  5 (and  xxvii.  1):  Prajupatir  vai  idam  dtlt  | tasya  Vug 
dvitlyd  dtlt  | turn  mithunam  tamabhavat  \ td  garbham  adhatta  | td 
atmdd  apukrumat  \ td  imu h prajtlh  airijata  | tu  Prajdpatim  ev a punah 
pruvikat  | “ Prajapati  was  this  universe.  Vach  was  a second  to  him. 
Ho  associated  sexually  with  her ; she  became  pregnant ; she  departed 
from  him ; she  produced  those  creatures;  she  again  entered  into  Praja- 
pati.”  Again,  in  the  PanchavituSa  Br.  xx.  14,  2,  we  are  told  : “Prajd- 
patir  vai  idam  ekah  dtlt  \ tatya  rdg  ev  a team  dtld  vug  dcitlyd  \ sa 
aihhata  ‘ imam  tva  Vdcham  vitrijai  \ iyaih  vai  idam  sarvam  vibhavantl 
ethyati  ’ ” iti  \ ta  vdcham  vyasrrjata  | id  idam  sarvam  vibhavantl  ait  | sd 
urdhvd  udutanod  yathd  apdih  dhurd  santatd  evam  | “ Prajapati  alone 
was  this  universe.  He  had  Vach  too  as  his  own,  as  a second  to 
him.  He  considered  ‘ Let  me  send  forth  this  Vach.  She  will  traverse 
and  pervade  all  this.’  He  sent  her  forth  : she  traversed  and  per- 
vaded all  this : she  extended  aloft,  diffused  like  a stream  of  water.” 
In  other  texts  of  the  S'atap.  Br.,  however,  Prajiipati  is  not  represented 
as  the  source  of  creation,  but  only  as  one  of  the  subsequent  and  sub- 
ordinate agents,  created  by  the  gods,  vi.  1,  1,  5 (vol.  iv.  of  this  work, 
p.  19  f.),  or  as  springing  out  of  an  egg  generated  by  the  primeval 
waters,  xi.  1,  6,  Iff.  (vol.  iv.  21  f.).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 
offered  sacrifice  in  order  to  produce  the  creation,  ii.  4,  4,  1 (vol.  iv. 
24),  and  to  have  been  himself  half  mortal  and  half  immortal,  x.  1,  3, 
2 j x.  1,  4,  1 (vol.  iv.  p.  47),  mortal  in  his  body,  but  immortal  in  his 
breath,  and  to  have  performed  tapat  for  a thousand  years,  to  get  rid 
of  sin  or  suffering,  pdpman,  x.  4,  4,  1 (vol.  iv.  51). 


thamah  paiunam  vtryavattamah"  iti  \ mono  vai  surer  prandh  | mati/tti  hi  sarve 
praniih  pratishfhitah  | tad  yad  manatah  purushaih  niramimita  tasmad  a huh  “ puru- 
thah  sarve  paiavah"  iti  purushyasyn  hy  era  etc  sarve  hhnvanti  \ “Prajapati  atone 
was  at  first  this  [universe].  He  desired,  “ May  I create  food,  and  become  repro- 
duced.' He  fashioned  animals  from  his  breaths,  a man  from  his  soul,  a horse  from 
his  eye,  a cow  from  his  breath,  a sheep  from  his  ear,  a goat  from  his  voice.  Inas- 
much as  he  created  these  (animals)  from  his  breaths,  they  say  that  ‘ the  breaths  are 
the  animals.'  The  soul  (manai)  is  the  first  of  tho  breaths ; and  since  he  fashioned 
man  from  his  soul,  they  say  that 1 man  is  the  first  and  strongest  of  animals.'  The  soul 
is  all  the  breaths,  for  they  arc  all  supported  in  it.  Since  then  he  fashioned  man  from 
his  soul,  they  say,  * man  is  all  tho  animals,'  for  they  are  all  his.” 

M0  I observe  that  Professor  Weber  speaks  hero  of  the  waters  ( Spah ),  the  non- 
existent ( asat ),  and  Brahman  as  each  denoting  primeval  matter  (Unnatcric). 
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Prajapati  may  thus  be  said  to  have  two  characters,  which,  however, 
are  not  not  kept  distinct  in  the  Brahmana.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
the  result  of  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  intellect  to  conceive  and 
express  the  idea  of  deity  in  the  abstract,  as  the  great  first  cause  of  all 
things ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  sometimes  described  as  only  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  divinity,  and  even  treated  as  only  one  of  the 
thirty-three  deities  (as  in  Satap.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  5.  See  above,  p.  1 1 ; 
and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  t.v.  Prajapati).  In  the  Brahmana 
itself  (xiv.  1,  2,  18)  wo  have  the  following  text,  which  expresses  two 
different  aspects  under  which  the  god  was  regarded,  though,  perhaps, 
these  are  not  identical  with  the  two  points  of  view  which  I have 
stated : — Praj&patir  vai  eeho  yajno  bhavati  \ ubhayam  vai  etat  Prajd- 
patir  niruktaS  cha  aniruktascha  parimitai  cha  aparimitai  cha  | tad  yad 
yajuthd  Icaroti  yad  eva  aeya  niruktam  parimitam  rupam  tad  any  a tena 
eamekaroti  | atha  yat  tushnlm  yad  eva  asya  aniruktam  aparimitam 
rupam  tad  aeya  tena  eadukaroti  | “ Prajapati  is  this  sacrifice.  Pra- 
japati is  both  of  these  two  things,  declared  and  undeclared,  limited 
and  unlimited.  Whatever  he  (the  priest)  does  with  the  Yajus  text, 
with  that  he  consecrates  that  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  declared  and 
limited.  And  what  he  (the  priest)  does  silently,  with  that  he  con- 
secrates the  form  of  Prajapati,  which  is  undeclared  and  unlimited.” 
Compare  the  Maitri  Upanishad,  vi.  3 (p.  83  of  Professor  Cowell’s 
ed.) : die  vuv a Brahmana  rape  murtam  cha  amurtairi  cha  \ yan  murtam 
tad  atatyam  | yad  amurtam  tat  talyam  | “ There  aro  two  forms  of 
Brahma,  the  embodied  and  the  unembodied.  The  former  is  unreal, 
the  latter  real.” 

(9)  Pruna. 

A great  variety  of  other  deities,  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character, 
are  celebrated  in  the  Atharva-veda  as  the  possessors  of  divine  power. 
Though  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  an  abstract  conception 
of  the  deity,  the  representations  of  these  gods  may  be  adduced  hero  as 
illustrations  of  the  later  stages  of  the  luxuriant  and  multiform  Vcdio 
mythology  and  speculation.  One  of  these  deities  is  Prana,  life  or 
breath,  to  whom  a hymn  (xi.  4)  is  dedicated,  of  which  the  following 
is  a specimen.  In  some  verses  ho  seems  to  bo  identified  with  Par- 
janya  (see  above,  pp.  140  f.) : — 
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1.  Prdndya  namo  yatya  tarvam  idam  vase  | yo  bhutah  tarvatyesvaro 
yatmin  tarvam  pratiihfhifam  | 2.  Namat  te  Prdna  krandaya  namat  te 
etanayitnave  \ namat  te  Prana  vidyute  namat  te  Prana  varthate  | 3.  Yat 
Prdnah  etanayitnund  abhikrandati  othadhlh  (compare  A.V.  viii.  7,  21)  | 
pravlyante  garbhan  dadhate  atho  bahvlr  vi  jdyante  | 4.  Yat  Prana b 
fituv  ugate  abhikrandati  othadhlh  | tarvam  tadd  pramodate  yat  kincha 
bhumydm  adhi  | 5.  Yadd  Prdno  abhyavarthdi  varthena  prithivim 
vi  a him  | pasavat  tat  pra  modante  “ maho  vai  no  bhavithyati  ” | 6.  Abhi- 
tfithfuh  othadhayah  Prdnena  tamavddiran  | “ dyur  vai  nab  prutitarah 
tarvuh  nah  turabhlr  akah"  | 7.  Namat  te  attu  ay  ate  namo  ’ttu  pardyate  \ 
namat  te  Prana  tiihfhate  dtlndyola  te  namah  j 9.  Yd  te  Prana  priyd 
lanvr  yd  te  Prana  preyatl  | atho  yad  bhethajam  tava  tatya  no  dhehi 
jlvate  | 10.  Prdnah  prajdh  an  it  vatte  pita  putram  iva  priyam  | Prdno  ha 
tarvatyesvaro  yach  eha  prdnati  yach  cha  nah  | 11.  Prdno  mfityuh 
Prunat  takmd  Prunam  devdh  updtate  | Prdno  ha  tatyavadinom  uttame 
loke  d dadhat  | 12.  Prdno  Pirdf  Prdno  Deth(rl  Prdnam  tarve  updtate  | 
Prdno  ha  turyai  chandramuh  Prdnam  ahuh  Prajdpatim  | ....  15. 
Prdnam  dhur  Mdtarihdnam  Vdto  ha  Prdnah  uchyate  | Prdne  ha  bhutam 
bhavyain  cha  Prdne  tarvam  pratiihlhitam  | 16.  Atharvanlr  dngiratlr 
daivlr  manuthyajdh  uta  \ othadhayab  prajdyante  yadd  tvam  Prdna  jin- 
vati  | ....  18.  Yat  te  Prana  idam  veda  yatmimi  chati  pratith(hitah  \ 
tarve  tasmai  baliih  hardn  amuthmin  loke  uttame  \ 19.  Yathd  Prdna 
balihritat  tubhyam  tarv&h  prajdh  imdh  \ eva  tatmai  baliih  hardn  yat  tea 
irinavat  suiravah  | 

“ Reverence  to  Prana,  to  ■whom  this  universe  is  subject,  who  has 
become  the  lord  of  all,  on  whom  all  is  supported.  2.  Reverence,  Prfioa, 
to  thy  shout,  to  thy  thunder,  to  thy  lightning,  and  to  thyself  when 
thou  rainest.  3.  When  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants  with  thunder, 
they  are  impregnated,  they  conceive,  they  produce  abundantly.  4. 
When  the  season  has  arrived,  and  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants,  theu 
everything  rejoices,  which  is  upon  the  earth  (compare  R.V.  v.  83,  10, 
above,  p.  140).  5.  When  Fraga  has  watered  the  great  earth  with  rain, 
then  the  beasts  rejoice,  and  [think]  that  they  shall  have  strength.  6. 
When  watered  by  Prana,  the  plants  buret  forth  [saying],  ‘ Thou  hast 
prolonged  our  life,  thou  hast  made  us  all  fragrant.’  7.  Reverence  to 
thee,  Prfina,  coming,  and  to  thee  going,  and  to  thee  standing,  and  to 
thee  sitting  ....  9.  Communicate  to  us  thy  dear  form,  thy  dearest. 
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with  thy  healing  power,  that  we  may  live.  10.  Prana  clothes  the 
creatures,  as  a father  his  dear  son.  Prana  is  the  lord  of  all,  both  of 
what  breathes  and  what  does  not  breathe.  11.  Prana  is  death,  Prana 
is  fever.  The  gods  worship  Prana.  Prana  places  the  truth-speaker  in 
the  highest  world.  12.  Prana  is  Viraj,  Prana  is  Deshfrl.  All  worship 
Prana.  Prana  is  sun  and  moon.  They  call  Prajfipati  Prana  ....  15. 
They  call  Mutarisvan  Prana ; the  Wind  is  called  Prana.  The  past, 
the  future,  everything  is  supported  upon  Prana.  16.  Tho  plants  of 
Atharvan,  of  Angiras,  of  the  gods,  and  of  men,  grow  when  thou, 
Prana,  quickenest ....  18.  Whoever,  o Prana,  knows  this  [truth] 
regarding  thee,  and  on  what  thou  art  supported — all  will  offer  him 
tribute  in  that  highest  world.  19.  As,  o Prana,  all  these  creatures 
offer  thee  tribute,  so  shall  they  offer  tribute  in  that  highest  world  to 
him  who  hears  thee  with  willing  ears.’  ” 

(10)  Rohita. 

Rohita,  probably  a form  of  the  Fire  and  of  the  Sun  (though  he  is 
also  distinguished,  in  the  hymn  I am  about  to  quote,  from  both  these 
gods),  is  another  deity  who  is  highly  celebrated  in  tho  Atharva-veda, 
where  one  hymn  (xiii.  1)  and  parts  of  others  are  appropriated  to  his 
honour.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  in  which  his  power  is 
described,  xiii.  1,  6: — 

6.  Rohito  dyucd-ppithki  jajana  Ultra  tantum  Parameehfht  tatuna  | 
latra  HSriye  Ajah  Ekapado  adrimhad  dyavd-prithkl  lalena  | 7.  Rohito 
dydvd-prithivl  adpimhat  Una  tvah  stabhitam  tena  nakah  | tenantariksham 
vimitd  r&jamii  tena  devah  amritatvam  avindan  | 13.  Rohito  yajnatya 
janitu  mukham  cha  Rohituya  vucha  irotrena  manned  juhomi  | Rot,  it  am 
devah  yanti  tumanasyamunuh  | ....  14.  Rohito  yajnam  ryadadhad 
Visvakarmane  taemdt  tejdmei  upa  md  imdny  dguh  | ....  25.  To  Rohito 
vriehabhat  tigmasringah  pari  Agnim  pari  Suryam  babhdva  | yo  vithfa ■ 
bhnuti  prilhiciih  ditaih  cha  lasmud  devah  adhi  ejriehtih  erijante  | 26. 
Rohito  dicam  druhad  mahatah  pari  arnav&t  \ earvah  ruroha  Rohito 
ruhah  \ 37.  Rohite  dydvu-prithivi  adhi  srito  caiujiti  gojiti  | . . . . 65. 
Sa  yajnah  prathamo  bhuto  bhavyo  ajdyata  \ taemdd  ha  jajne  idam  earvam 
yat  kincha  idam  virochate  Rohitena  pishind  "bhritam  | 

“ Rohita  produced  heaven  and  earth  there  Parameshthin  stretched 
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the  cord.  There  Aja  Ekapada  was  sustained.  He  established  heaven 
and  earth  by  his  force.  7.  Rohita  established  heaven  and  earth  ; by 
him  the  sky  was  supported,  by  him  the  heaven.  By  him  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  him  the  regions  were  meted  out.  Through  him  the  gods 
obtained  immortality.  13.  Rohita  is  the  generator,  and  the  mouth  of 
sacrifice.  To  Rohita  I offer  my  oblation  with  voice,  ear,  and  mind. 
To  Rohita  the  gods  resort  with  gladness  ....  14.  Rohita  offered  a 

sacrifice  to  VUvakarman.  From  it  these  fires  have  reached  me 

25.  The  gods  frame  creations  out  of  that  Rohita  who  is  a sharp- 
horned bull,  who  surpasses  Agni  and  Surya,  who  props  up  the  earth 
and  the  sky.  26.  Rohita  ascended  the  sky  from  the  great  ocean ; ho 
ascended  all  ascents."1  37.  In  Rohita,  who  is  the  conqueror  of  wealth 
and  cows  ....  the  heaven  and  earth  are  sustained  ....  55.  He  first 
became  the  sacrifice,  both  past  and  future.  From  him  sprang  all  this 
whatever  there  is  which  shines,  developed  by  Rohita,  the  rishi.” 

In  the  second  hymn  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  sun  is  celebrated, 
Rohita  is  also  named  in  the  following  verses : — 

39.  Rohitah  hi lo  alhatad  Itohito  'gre  Prajupatih  j Rohito  yajnanam 
mukham  Rohitah  star  ubharat  | 40.  Rohito  loko  abhavad  Rohito  ’tyatapad 
diram  | Rohito  rasmibhir  bhtimim  samudram  atm  tain  charat  | 41. 
Sartuh  disah  samacharad  Rohito  ’dhipalir  dir  ah  \ diram  samudram  ad 
bhAmim  sarcam  bhutam  ri  rakshati  | 

“ 39.  Rohita  became  Time ; Rohita  formerly  became  Prajapati. 
Rohita  is  the  mouth  of  sacrifices.  Rohita  produced  the  sky.  40. 
Rohita  became  the  world  ; Rohita  shono  beyond  the  sky  ; Rohita 
traversed  the  earth  and  ocean  with  his  rays.  41.  Rohita  traversed  all 
the  regions.  Rohita  is  the  ruler  of  the  sky.  He  preserves  heaven, 
ocean,  and  earth — whatever  exists.” 

And  yet  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated  Rohita  (A.V.  xiii. 
3,  23  ; yad  Rohitam  ajanayanta  dstuh). 

(11)  Uchhishfa. 

In  the  hymn  which  follows  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  remains 
of  the  sacrifice  (TJchhishta) : 

A.V.  xi.  7,  1 : Uchhishfo  ndma  rupam  cha  uchhishfs  lokah  dhilah  | 

Here,  as  well  as  in  verses  8 and  9,  there  is  a play  on  the  connection  of  Rohita 
with  the  root,  ruh,  to  “ascend,"  or  "grow." 
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uchhishte  Indrai  cha  Agnii  cha  dicam  ant  ah  samdhitam  | 2.  Uchhishfe 
dydcd-prithicl  vistam  bhutam  eamuhitam  | dpah  samudrah  Uchhishfe 
chandramdh  vutah  dhitdh  j 3.  Sana  Uchhishfe  asaiiis  chobbau  mrityur 
rajah  Prajdpatih  \ . . . . 4.  . . . Brahma  risrasrjo  dasa  \ ndbhirn  ira 
sarcatai  chakram  Uchhishfe  deraluh  iritdh  | . . . . 14.  Nava  bhiimlh 
samudrah  Uchhishfe  ’dhi  iritdh  dir  ah  \ d turyo  bhuti  Uchhishfe  ahordtre 
apt  tan  may i | 15.  Upahacyatii  Vishurantam  ye  cha  yajnuh  guhd  hitdh  \ 
bibhartli  bhartd  risratya  Uchhishfo  janituh  pita  | 16.  Pita  janitur 
Uchhishfo  asoh  pautrah  pitdmahah  \ sa  kehiyati  dsvasya  Udno  vrishd 
bhumydm  atighnyah  | 17.  ft  it  am  satyam  tapo  rdthfram  sramo  dharmai 
cha  karma  cha  \ bhutam  bhacishyad  Uchhithfe  rlryam  lakthmir  batata 
bale  | ...  20.  Ardhamdtdi  cha  musuicha  drtavuh  ritubhih  taha  | 

Uchhithfe  ghoshanir  upah  stanayitnuh  srutir  main  | iarkaruh  sikatuh 
aimdnah  oshadhayo  cirudhas  tpind  | 21.  Abhrdni  vidyuto  varsham 
Uchhithfe  samiritd  iritd  | . . . . 23.  Yach  cha  prunati  prdnena  yach  cha 
pasyati  chakthuthd  \ Uchhithtdj  jajnire  sarce  did  dtcdh  diriiritah  j 24. 
ftichah  sdmuni  chhanddmsi  purdnam  yajuthd  taha  | Uchhishfdj — | 25. 
Prdnupdnau  chakshuh  irotram  akshitis  cha  kshitii  cha  yd  \ Uchhishfdj — | 

26.  Ananduh  moduh  pramudo  abhJmoda-mudas  cha  ye  | Uchhishfdj — | 

27.  Detuh  pitaro  manushydh  gandharvdprarasas  cha  ye  \ Uchhishfdj  | 

“In  the  TJchhishta  (remains  of  the  sacrifice)  are  contained  name, 

fora,***  the  world,  Indra  and  Agni,  the  universe,  (2)  heaven  and  earth, 
all  that  exists,  the  waters,  the  sea,  the  moon,  and  the  wind.  3.  In 
the  TJchhishta  are  both  the  existent  and  the  non-existent  (tan,  asaihi 
cha,  masculine),  death,  food  (or  strength),  Frajapati  ....  4.  Brahma, 
the  ten  creators  of  all  things,1*'3  the  gods,  are  fixed  on  all  sides  to  the 
TJchhishta  as  [the  spokes]  of  a wheel  to  the  nave.”  So,  too,  the  Rik, 
Sdman,  Yajus,  the  hymns,  the  different  sorts  of  sacrifices,  and  parts  of 
the  ceremonial,  etc.,  are  comprehended  in  it  (verses  5-13).  “ 14. 

Nine  earths,  oceans,  skies,  are  contained  in  the  TJchhishta.  The  sun 
shines  in  the  TJchhishta,  and  in  me  the  TJchhishta  are  day  and  night. 
15.  The  TJchhishta  ( masculine ),  tho  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the 
father  of  the  generator,  upholds  the  Upahavya,  the  Vishuvat,  and 

“3  Sec  verse  1 2 of  the  h yin n to  rurusha,  A.  V.  x.  2,  above. 

1,3  Are  these  the  ten  Maharshis  mentioned  by  Munu,  i.  34  f.  ? In  A.V.  xi.  1,  1,  3, 
mention  is  made  of  the  seven  Kishis,  the  makers  of  all  things  (hhuta-kritah).  See 
also  A.V.  xii.  1,  39  ; and  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  37  and  41,  notes. 
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the  sacrifices  which  are  secretly  presented.  16.  The  Uchhishta,  the 
father  of  the  generator,  the  grandson  of  spirit  (a*u),  the  primeval 
parent,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  the  bull,  dwells  triumphant  (?)  on  the 
earth.  17.  Ceremonial,  truth,  rigorous  abstraction,  dominion,  effort, 
righteousness  and  works,  past,  future,  strength,  prosperity,  force, 
reside  in  the  Uchhishta,  which  is  force  (compare  x.  7,  1,  above). 
20.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  embraced  the  resounding  waters,  thunder, 
the  great  sruti,  pebbles,  sand,  stones,  plants,  grass,  (21)  clouds,  light- 
nings, rain.  23.  From  the  Uchhishta  sprang  whatever  breathes  and 
sees,  with  all  the  celestial  gods,  (24)  the  Rich  and  Saman  verses, 
metres,  Puriinas,  and  Yajus,  two  of  the  vital  airs  (prana  and  apana), 
the  eye,  the  ear,  imperishableness,  perishableness,  (26)  pleasures,  en- 
joyments, (27)  the  Fathers,  men,  Oandharvas,  and  Apsarases.”  (Com- 
pare A.V.  xi.  3,  21.) 

(12)  Sacrificial  Implement »,  etc.,  etc. 

Similar  divine  powers  are  ascribed  to  different  sacrificial  ladles  in 
A.V.  xviii.  4,  5 : “ The  John  has  established  the  sky,  the  Upabhpt 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  Dhruva  the  stable  earth  ” (Juhur  dadhura 
dyum  upabhrid  antarikeham  dhruvd  dadhura  prilhinm  pratiihthdm).  In 
R.V.  vi.  61,  8,  it  is  said  of  namas,  “ adoration,”  that  it  has  supported 
the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  rules  the  gods  ’’  (namo  dadhura  prithiclm 
uta  dyum  | namo  devebhyo  namah  lie  ethdm).  See  also  A.V.  iv.  35, 
3-6,  where  the  odana  oblation  is  said  to  support  heaven  and  earth, 
etc. ; A.V.  xix.  32,  9,  where  a similar  power  is  ascribed  to  the  sacri- 
ficial grass ; and  A.V.  x.  10,  4,  26,  30,  34,  whore  wonderful  attributes 
are  predicated  of  the  Va4a  (cow), 

(13)  Anumati. 

In  a hymn  to  Anumati  (according  to  Professor  Roth  the  goddess  of 
good  will,  as  well  as  of  procreation),  A.V.  vii.  20,  she  is  thus  identi- 
fied with  all  things  (verse  6):  “Anumati  was  all  this  [universe], 
whatever  stands  or  walks,  and  everything  that  moves.  May  we,  o 
goddess,  enjoy  thy  benevolence ; for  thou,  Anumati,  dost  favour  us  ” 
(anumati h earvam  idam  babhuca  yat  tishfhati  charati  yad  u cha  lisvam 
ejati  | taty&e  te  deci  sumatau  tydma  Anumate  anu  hi  maihtase  nah). 
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• (14)  The  Ox,  or  Kettle.  , 

In  A.V.  iv.  11,  1,  a divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  “Ox,"  which, 
however,  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  can  only  be  regarded  as  a meta- 
phorical ox,  as  it  has  an  udder  (verse  4),  and  gives  milk;  and  he 
supposes  a kettle  with  four  legs,  the  Gharma,  to  be  intended.  As  that 
vessel  was  used  for  boiling  milk  and  other  materials  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  the  allusions  in  this  hymn  to  milk  become  intelligible ; and 
possibly  the  four-legged  kettle  may,  by  its  form,  have  suggested  the 
figure  of  an  ox. 

1.  Anadvun  dadhura  ppithitlm  uta  dyam  anadvun  dadhura  uru  anlar- 
iksham  | anadvun  dadhura  pradisah  shad  urvlr  anadvun  viham  bhuva- 
nam  a vivesa  j 2.  Anadvun  Indro  sa  pasubhyo  vi  chashfe  trayun  sakro  vi 
mi  mite  adhvanah  \ bhutam  bhavishyad  bhucanu  duhunah  sand  devunuih 
charati  vratani  | 3.  Indro  julo  manushyeshu  antar  gharmat  taptai 

charati  iosuch&nah  | ....  5.  Yasya  nese  yajnapatir  na  yajno  na  asya 
data  lie  na  pratigrahita  \ yo  viivajid  visvabhrid  vihakarmd  gharmam  no 
bruta  katamai  chatushput  \ 

“ The  ox  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky ; the  ox  has  esta- 
blished the  broad  atmosphere ; the  ox  has  established  the  six  vast 
regions ; the  ox  has  pervaded  the  entire  universe.  2.  The  ox  is  Indra. 
He  watches  over  the  beasts.  As  Sakra  (or  mighty)  he  measures  the 
threefold  paths.  Milking  out  the  worlds,  whatever  has  been  or  shall 
be,  he  performs  all  the  functions  of  the  gods.  3.  Being  bom  as  Indra 
among  men,  the  kindled  and  glowing  kettle  works  ....  5.  That  which 
neither  the  lord  of  the  sacrifice  nor  the  sacrifice  rules,  which  neither  the 
giver  nor  the  receiver  rules,  which  is  all-conqucring,  all-supporting, 
and  all-working, — declare  to  us  the  kettle,  what  quadruped  it  is." 

(15)  The  Brahmachurin. 

The  hymn  to  be  next  quoted  ascribes  very  astonishing  powers  to  the 
Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  Some  parts  of  it  are  obscure,  but 
the  translation  I give,  though  imperfect,  will  convey  Borne  idea  of  the 
contents : — 

A.V.  xi.  5,  1 : Brahmachurl  ishnami  charati  rodasl  ubhe  taemin  detuh 
sammanaso  bharanti  | sa  dadhira  pfithivlm  divaih  cha  sa  uchuryam 
tapasu  pipartti  | 2.  Brahmachdrinam  pitaro  derajanilh  prithag  dev  ah 
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anusamyanli  tarce  \ gandhartuh  enam  ant'd  yan  trayattrimsat  trisatdh 
thaftahatruh  | sarcdn  la  deriln  tapasu  piparti  | 3.  Achdryah  upanaya- 
muno  brahmachurinam  krinute  garbhe  antah  \ lain  raids  tisrah  udare 
bibharti  taiii  jutam  drathfum  abhisamyauli  derdh  | 4.  lyam  samit  prithicl 
dyaur  dciliyu  uldnlariktham  samidhu  prinuti  \ brahmachdrl  samidhu 
mekhalayu  iramena  lokums  tapasu  piparli  \ 5.  Purco  juto  Brahmano 
brahmachurl  gharmam  tatdnas  tapasodatishfhat  | tasmdj  jutam  brdh- 
manam  Brahma  jyethfham  decut  cha  tarce  amritena  sukam  | 6.  Brah- 
machdrl Hi  tamidhd  tamiddhah  kurshnam  catdno  dlkthilo  dirghasmairuh  | 
ta  tadyah  Hi  purcatmud  ultaraih  ta  mud  ram  lokun  sangribhya  muhur 
dcharikral  j 7.  Brahmachdrl  janayan  brahma  apo  lokam  Prajdpatirn 
Parauieshfhinam  Tirujam  \ garbho  bhutcu  amrilasya  yondv  Indro  ha 
bhutcu  aturdms  talarda  | 8.  Achdryat  ta  take  ha  nabhatl  ubhe  tme  urcl 
gambhlre  prithidm  diram  cha  \ te  rakshati  tapatd  brahmachdrl  tasrnin 
derdh  tammanato  bharanti  | 9.  Imum  bhumim  prithiclm  brahmachdrl 
bhikthdm  d jabhdra  prathamo  diram  cha  \ te  kritru  tamidhuv  updste  tayor 
drpilu  bhucandni  died  j 10.  Array  anyah  paro  anyo  dicatprith(hud 
guhd  nidhl  nihitau  bruhmanatya  | tau  rakshati  tapasu  brahmachdrl  tat 
kecalaih  krinute  brahma  cidrun  | 16.  Achdryo  brahmachdrl  brahmachdrl 
Prajdpatih  | Prajupatir  vi  rujati  rirud  Indro  'bhacad  rail  | 17.  Brah- 
macharyena tapatd  rujd  rush  f ram  ri  rakshati  | dchuryo  brahmacharyena 
brahmachurinam  ichhate  | 18.  Brahmacharyena  kanyd  yuvdnam  vindate 
patim  | anadcun  bramacharyena  aico  ghdsam  jiglshati  | 19.  Brahmacha- 
ryena tapasu  derdh  mrityum  apughnata  \ Indro  ha  brahmacharyena  dece- 
bhyah  star  dbharat  | 20.  Oshadhayo  bhutabhavyam  ahordtre  canaspatih  | 
taiiuattarah  taha  ritubhis  te  jdtdh  brahmachdrinah  | 21.  Purthiruh 
die  yd  h pasacah  draoydh  grdmydi  cha  ye  \ apakshdh  pakshinai  cha  ye  te 
jutdh  brahmachdrinah  | 22.  Prithak  tarce  prdjdpatyuh  prdnun  dtmatu 
bibhrati  \ tun  tartan  brahma  rakshati  brahmachdrini  Obhritam  ....  26. 
Tdni  kalpayad  brahmachdrl  talilasya  prish\he  tape  'tishfhat  tapyamunah 
tamudre  | 

“ The  Brahmnchiirin  works,  quickening  both  worlds.  The  gods  are 
joyful  in  him.  He  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  satis- 
fies his  acharya  (religious  teacher)  by  tapas.  2.  The  Fathers,  the 
heavenly  hosts,  all  the  gods  separately,  follow  after  him,  with  the  6333 
Gandharvas.  He  satisfies  all  the  gods  by  tapas.  3.  The  acharya,  adopt- 
ing him  as  a disciple,  makes  him  a Brahmachiirin  even  in  the  womb, 
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and  supports  him  in  the  belly  for  three  nights.  'When  he  is  born  tho 
gods  assemble  to  see  him.  4.  This  piece  of  fuel  is  the  earth  (compare 
verse  9),  the  second  is  the  sky,  and  he  satisfies  the  air  with  fuel.*** 
The  brahmacharin  satisfies  the  worlds  with  fuel,  with  a girdle,  with 
exertion,  with  tapas.  5.  Born  before  Brahma,  the  Brahmacharin  arose 
through  tapas,  clothed  with  heat.  From  him  was  produced  divine 
knowledge  (brfihmana),  the  highest  Brahma, 588  and  all  the  gods, 
together  with  immortality.  6.  The  Brahmacharin  advances,  lighted 
up  by  fuel,  clothed  in  a black  antelope’s  skin,  consecrated,  long-bearded. 
He  moves  straightway  from  the  eastern  to  the  northern  ocean,  com- 
pressing the  worlds,  and  again  expanding  them.  7.  The  Brahmacharin, 
generating  divine  science,  the  waters,  the  world,  Prajapati,  Paramesh- 
thin,  Viraj,  having  become  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  immortality, 
having  become  Indra,  crushed  the  Asuras.  8.  The  Acharya  has  con- 
structed both  these  spheres,  broad  and  deep,  the  earth  and  tho  sky. 
Tho  Brahmacharin  preserves  them  by  tapas.  In  him  tho  gods  are 
joyful.  9.  It  was  the  Brahmacharin  who  first  produced  this  broad 
earth  and  the  sky  as  an  alms.  Making  them  two  pieces  of  fuel  (com- 
pare verse  4),  he  worships.  In  them  all  creatures  are  contained.  10. 
The  two  receptacles  of  divine  knowledge  are  secretly  deposited,  the  one 
on  this  side,  the  other  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sky.  The  Brahma- 
charin guards  them  by  tapas.  Wise,  he  appropriates  that  t divine 
knowledge  as  his  exclusive  portion  ....  16.  The  Brahmacharin  is  the 
Acharya,  the  Brahmacharin  is  Prajapati;  Prajapati  shines  («  rujati) ; 
the  shining  (Viraj)  became  Indra,  the  powerful.  17.  Through  self- 
restraint  and  tapas  a king  protects  his  dominions.  Through  self- 
restraint  an  Acharya  seeks  after  a Brahmacharin.  18.  By  self-restraint 
a damsel  obtains  a young  man  as  her  husband.  By  self-restraint  an 
ox  and  a horse  seek  to  gain  fodder.  19.  By  self-restraint  and  tapas 
the  gods  destroyed  death.  By  self-restraint  Indra  acquired  heaven 

***  See  As'valuyana’s  Grihya  Sutras,  ed.  Stenzler,  pp.  12  ff.,  where  the  initiation  of 
the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student,  is  described.  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  that  he 
throws  fuel  (lamidh)  on  the  fire,  which  he  invokes  with  texts.  This  ritual  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  in  the  hymn  before  us.  The  Brahma<  hirin  is  also  mentioned  in 
R,V.  x.  109,  5,  where  he  said  to  be  one  member  of  tbe  gods  (>a  dtvanam  bhavati 
fk'tm  angam ). 

***  Tbe  words  brahma  jgeih(ham,  employed  in  A.Y.  x.  7,  32  ff.,  and  x.  8,  1,  appear 
to  designate  a personal  being  (see  above).  The  same  may  be  the  cose  here. 

26 
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from  [or  for]  the  gods.  20.  Plants,  -whatever  has  been,  whatever  Bhall 
be,  day  and  night,  trees,  the  year,  with  the  seasons,  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  Brahmacharin.  21.  Terrestrial  and  celestial  beings, 
beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  creatures  without  wings  and  winged,  have 
been  produced  from  the  Brahmacharin.  22.  All  creatures  which  have 
sprung  from  Frajapati  have  breath  separately  in  themselves ; all  of 
these  are  preserved  by  divine  knowledge  (brahma),  which  is  produced 
in  the  Brahmacharin ....  26.  These  things  the  Brahmacharin  formed ; 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  he  stood  performing  tapas***  in  the  sea.’’ 
The  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  10,  11,  3,  tells  a story  illustrative  of  the  great 
virtue  ascribed  to  brahmacharyya,  or  religious  self-restraint : — 

Bharadvaja  ha  tribhir'dyurbhir  brahmacharyam  uvuta  | tam  hajirnim 
ethaviram  iayunam  Indrah  upairajya  uvdeha  “ Bharadvaja  yat  U 
ehaturtham  dyur  dadyam  him  etena  kuryuli”  iti  | “ brahmacharyam 
eva  enena  ehareyam  ” iti  ha  uvdeha  \ taA  ha  girirdpun  avijnutdn  iva 
darsaydnehakdra  | lethdm  ha  ekaikasmdd  muthfim  udade  \ ta  ha  uvdeha 
“ Bharadvaja"  ity  dmantrya  “veddh  vai  ete  | anantdh  vai  veddh  | elad 
vai  etait  tribhir  dyurbhir  anvavochathdh  \ atha  U itarad  ananuktam  eva  \ 
ehi  imam  viddhi  | a yarn  vai  earvavidyd  ” iti  | 

“ Bharadvaja  practised  brahmacharyya  during  tnree  lives.  Indra, 
approaching  him  when  he  was  lying  decayed  and  old,  said : ‘Bharad- 
vaja, if  I give  thee  a fourth  life,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  it?’ 
He  answered : ‘ I will  use  it  only  to  practise  brahmacharyya.’  He 
showed  him  three  objects,  as  it  were  unknown,  in  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains. From  each  of  these  he  took  a handful.  He  said,  addressing 
him  : ‘Bharadvaja,  these  are  the  Vedas;  the  Vedas  are  infinite.  This 
is  what  thou  hast  recited  during  these  three  lives.  But  other  things 
have  remained  undeclared  by  thee.  How  learn  this  (Agni  Savitra). 
This  is  universal  knowledge.’  ” 

(16)  Kama. 

"We  have  already  seen  above,  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4,  desire  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  movement  that  arose  in  the  One  after  it  had 
come  into  life  through  the  power  of  fervour  or  abstraction.  This 
Kama,  or  desire,  not  of  sexual  enjoyment,  but  of  good  in  general,  is 
celebrated  in  the  following  curious  hymn  (A.V.  ix.  2)  as  a great  power 

m Compare  A.V.  x.  7,  33,  quoted  above. 
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superior  to  all  the  gods  ; and  is  supplicated  for  deliverance  from 
enemies.  Desire,  as  the  first  step  towards  its  own  fulfilment,  must  be 
considered  as  here  identified  with  successful  desire,  or  with  some 
deity  regarded  .as  the  inspircr  and  accomplisher  of  the  wishes  of  his 
votaries : — 5,1 

1.  Sapatna-hanam  ruhabham  ghritena  Kumam  iikthumi  haviehu 
ujycna  \ nlchaih  sapatndn  mama  pddaya  tvam  abhiehfuto  mahaid  cl r- 
yena  | 2.  Yad  me  manato  na  priyaih  na  chahhusho  yan  me  babhaetim 
nubhinandati  | tad  duthefuapynam  pratimunchdmi  sapatne  Kumam  eluted 
ud  a ham  bhidtyam  | 3.  Dmhshapnyam  Kama  duritam  cha  Kama  apra- 

M7  In  A.V.  in.  29,  7,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  process  by  which  Kuma 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a deity.  Wo  there  read : “ Who  hath  given  this,  and  to 
whom  P Kama  has  given  it  to  Kama  (i.e.  the  inspircr,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire,  has 
given  it  to  desire).  Kama  is  the  giver  (»'.«.  the  inspirer,  or  fiddlier,  of  desire) ; 
Kama  is  the  receiver.  Kama  has  entered  into  the  ocean.  Through  Kama  I receive 
thee,  Kuma,  this  is  thine  ” {kali  idem  kaamai  adit  kamah  kamaya  adit  | karno  data 
kamah  pratiyrahfti  kamah  samudram  a viceta  | kametia  tci  pratigpihnimi  kama  etat 
U).  This  verse  is,  I find,  quoted  by  Mr.  Colcbrooke,  Mis.  Ess.  i.  210,  as  a text 
forming  part  of  the  Indian  marriage  ritual.  See  also  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  5,  5f.  The 
allusion  hero  made  to  Kuma  entering  the  ocean  recalls  the  fact  that  Agni  is  often  said 
to  be  produced  from  or  exist  in  the  waters  (R.V.  x.  2,  7 i x.  61,  3 ; x.  91,  6;  A.V. 
L 33,  1 ; iii.  21,  1).  And  in  A.V.  iii.  21,  4,  Kuma  is  distinctly  identified  with  Agni: 
“The  god  (Agni),  who  is  omnivorous,  whom  they  call  Kuma,  whom  they  call  the 
giver  and  the  receiver,  who  is  wise,  strong,  pre-eminent,  unconquerable  ; — to  these 
Agnis  let  this  oblation  be  offered”  {yo  devo  visvid  yam  tt  kimam  ahur  yam  dataram 
prat  igrihnant  am  ihuh  | yo  dhlrah  t'akrah  paribhur  adibhytu  tebhyo  agnibhyo  hutam 
atto  flat).  See  also  S.V.  ii.  1060  (=A.V.  vi.  36,  3;  Vaj.  Sanh.  xii.  117)  aynih 
priyethtt  dhamaau  kimo  bhutaeya  bhaoyiuya  | aamrid  eko  virajati  | “ Agni,  Kama, 
the  one  monarch  of  things  past  and  future,  shines  in  his  dear  abodes.”  See  also  Taitt. 
Sanh.  ii.  2,  3,  1.  Agnaye  Kimiya  “To  Agni  Kuma,  etc.”  See  also  the  passages 
cited  by  Professor  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  v.  225,  f.  In  some  parts  of  the  hymn  before 
ns,  (A.V.  ix.  2)  the  same  identification  of  Kama  with  Agni  appears  to  be  made. 
Thus  in  v.  1,  Kama,  and  in  v.  8,  Kama  and  other  gods,  are  said  to  be  worshipped 
with  butter,  an  oblation  especially  appropriate  to  Agni.  In  vv.  4 and  9,  Agni  is 
called  npon  to  burn  the  dwellings  of  the  worshipper's  enemies,  whom  Kama  had  just 
been  besought  to  destroy.  Again,  in  v.  25,  the  auspicious  bodies,  or  manifestations 
( tanvah ) of  Kama  are  referred  to  just  as  those  of  Agni  are  in  other  hymns  (as  R.V. 
x.  16,  4 : A.V.  xviii.  4,  10;  comp.  Vuj.  8.  xvi.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Agni  is  specified  separately  from  Kama  in  v.  6 ; and  in  v.  24,  Kama  is  represented  as 
superior  to  Agni,  as  well  as  to  Vuta,  Surya,  and  ChandAmas  (the  moon).  In  v.  9, 
Indra  and  Agni  are  mentioned  along  with  Kuma,  though  the  verb  with  which  these 
gods  are  connected  is  in  the  dunL  But  although  in  these  verses  Agni  and  Kama  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  Kuma  may  be  there  looked  upon  as  a superior  form  of 
the  other  deity. 

s*s  Compare  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  Lexicon,  ». r.  bhai. 
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jaetdm  asvagaldm  avartim  \ ugrah  Uunah  praii  muncha  t asm  in  yo  atma- 
bhyam  amhnrand  chikitsdt  | 4.  Nudasva  Kama  pranudaeva  Kama 
avarttim  yantu  mama  ye  sapatndh  \ tetham  nutldndm  adhama  tamdrbst 
Agne  vdeluni  nirdaha  team  | 5.  Sd  te  Kama  duhita  dhenur  uchyate  yam 
uhur  Yucham  kavayo  Virdjam  | tayii  eapatndn  pari  vriiidhi  ye  mama 
pari  enun  prdnah  pakavo  jlvanaih  vpinaklu  | . . . . 7.  Vikce  devdh  mama 
ndtham  bhavantu  sarre  devdh  hatam  d yantu  me  imam  | 8.  Id  am  djyad 
ghpitavaj  jueltdnuh  Kdma-jyeehfhdh  iha  mudayadhvam  | krinvanto  mahyam 
atapalnam  eva  \ 9.  IndrOgnl  Kama  saratham  hi  bhutrd  nlchaih  eapatndn 
mama  pddayuthah  \ teehum  pannundm  adhamil  iamdmsi  Agne  ruetdni  anu 
nirdaha  team  | 10.  Jahi  team  Kama  mama  ye  eapafndh  andhd  tamumei  ava 
pddayainun  \ nirindriyuh  arasdh  santu  earce  mu  le jlviehuh  katamach  chand- 
hah  | 11.  Aiadhlt  Kamo  mama  ye  eapatndh  uruih  lokam  akarad  mahyam 
edhatum  \ mahyam  namantdm  pradikak  ehatasro  mahyaiii  ehad  urvtr  ghritam 
d cahantu  | 12.  Te  adhardnehah  pra  plavanluih  chhinnd  naur  it  a bandha- 
ndt  | na  edyaka-praniittunum  punar  aeti  nicartanam  | ....  16.  Tat  te 
Kama  karma  trivarutham  udbhu  brahma  carma  vitatam  anativyadhyam 
kritam  | tena  eapatndn — | 17.  Yena  devuh  asurdn  prunudanta  yenendro 
daeyiln  adhamam  tamo  nindya  \ tena  team  Kama  mama  ye  eapatnue  tun 
aemdl  lokut  pra  nudasva  duram  | 19.  Kamo  jajne  prathamo  nainam 
devdh  upuh  pitaro  na  martydh  | tatae  team  aei  jydyun  viivahd  mahdme 
taemai  te  Kama  namah  it  krinomi  | 20.  Yd  vail  dyd  vu-prithivl  tarimnd 
yuvad  upah  eiehyadur  yarad  Agnih  | tatah — | 21.  Ydvatlr  diiah  pra- 
dido  rishuchtr  ydvatlr  ukdh  abhichakehandh  dir  ah  | tatah — | 22.  Yuvallr 
bhringdh  jatvah  lururavo  ydvatlr  rag  huh  vrikehaearpyo  babhdvuh  | 
tatah — | 23.  Jydyun  nimiehalo  'ehi  tishjhato  jydydn  eamudrud  aei  Kama 
Jfanyo — | 24.  Na  vai  Vt Has  chana  Kumam  dpnoti  ndgnih  tdryo  no/a 
chandramuh  \ tatah — | 25.  Yds  te  sivde  taneah  Kuma  bhadrdh  yubhih 
eatyam  bhavati  yad  rrinlehe  | tubhie  team  as  man  abhisamvisasva  anyatra 
paplr  apa  vekaya  dhiyah  | 

“ 1 . With  oblations  of  butter  I worship  Kama,  "*  the  mighty  slayer 
of  enemies.  Do  thou,  when  lauded,  beat  down  my  foes  by  thy  great 
might.  2.  The  sleeplessness  which  is  displeasing  to  my  mind  and  eye, 

In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  8,  STaddhu,  or  faith,  is  said  to  he  the  mother  of 
Kama  [iraddhdm  kumasya  mutaram).  This,  however,  the  commentator  explains  ns 
signifying  merely  that  she  is  the  means  of  obtaining  all  desired  rewards,  since  no 
action  takes  place  unless  men  have  faith  (m  iyam  ichha  euedea-eyatirekena  katynpi 
vyavahdrasya  abhuvud  “ Kamasya  mutaram”  kdmyamttnaphalasya  utpadikam). 
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which  harasses  and  does  not  delight  me,  that  sleeplessness  I let  loose 
upon  my  enemy.  Having  praised  Kama,  may  I rend  him.  3.  Kama, 
do  thou,  a fierce  lord,  let  loose  sleeplessness,  misfortune,  childlessness, 
homelessness,  and  want,  upon  him  who  designs  us  evil.  4.  Send  them 
away,  Kama,  drive  them  away ; may  they  fall  into  misery,  those  who 
are  my  enemies.  When  they  have  been  hurled  into  the  nethermost 
darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  bum  up  their  dwellings.  5.  That  daughter 
of  thine,  Kama,  is  named  the  Cow,  which  sages  call  Vfich  Viraj.  By 
her  drive  away  my  enemies.  May  breath,  cattle,  life,  forsake  them. 
....  7.  May  all  the  gods  be  my  defence ; may  all  the  gods  attend 
upon  this  my  invocation.  8.  Ye  [gods],  of  whom  Kama  is  the  highest, 
accepting  this  oblation  of  butter,  be  joyful  in  this  place,  granting  me 
deliverance  from  my  enemies.  9.  Indra,  Agni,  and  Kama,  mounted 
on  the  same  chariot,  hurl  ye  down  my  foes ; when  they  have  fallen 
into  the  nethermost  darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  bum  up  their  dwellings. 
10.  Kama,  slay  my  enemies ; cast  them  down  into  thick  (literally, 
blind)  darkness.  Let  them  all  become  destitute  of  power  and  vigour, 
and  not  live  a single  day.  11.  Kama  has  slain  my  enemies,  has  made 
for  me  wide  room  and  prosperity.  May  the  four  regions  bow  down 
to  me,  and  the  six  worlds  bring  fatness.  12  (—A.V.  iii.  6,  7).  Let 
them  (my  enemies)  float  downwards  like  a boat  severed  from  its 
moorings.  There  is  no  return  for  those  who  huve  been  put  to  flight 
by  our  arrows  ....  16.  With  that  triple  and  effectual  protection  of 
thine,  o Kama,  that  spell  (brahma),  which  has  been  extended  [in  front 
of  us  as]  armour,  and  made  impenetrable,  do  thou  drivo  away,  etc.  (as 
in  v.  5).  17.  Do  thou,  Kama,  drive  my  enemies  far  from  this  world 

by  that  [same  weapon,  or  amulet]  wherewith  the  gods  repelled  the 
Asuras,  and  Indra  hurled  tho  Dasyus  into  the  nethermost  darkness.1'9 
(Verse  18  is  nearly  a repetition  of  verse  17.)  19.  Kama  was  born  tho 

m In  A.V.  viii.  6,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a jewel  or  amulet,  “by  which  Indra  slew 
Vrittra,  overcame  the  Asuras,  and  conquered  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  four  regions” 
(anenendro  magma  rrtltram  ahann  anetiiuMlln  parabhiivayad  manUhi).  And  in 
A.V.  viii.  8,  5 if.  we  arc  told  of  another  instrument  of  of&nce  belonging  to  Indra,  in 
addition  to  the  thunderbolt,  arrows,  and  hook,  described  in  the  K V.  (sec  above, 
p.  87  f.)  vis.,  a net.  5.  “ Tho  air  was  hia  net ; and  the  great  regions  the  rods  for 
extending  the  net  Enclosing  within  it  the  host  of  the  Dasyus,  S’akra  overwhelmed 
it.  7.  Great  is  the  net  of  thee  who  art  great,  0 heroic  Indra ! . . . . Within  it 
enclosing  them,  8'akra  slew  a hundred,  a thousand,  ten  thousand,  a hundred  millions 
of  Dasyus,  with  his  army.” 
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first.  Him  neither  gods,  nor  Fathers,  nor  men,  hare  equalled.  Thon 
art  superior  to  these,  and  for  ever  great.  To  thee,  Kama,  I offer 
reverence.  20.  Wide  aa  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent;  far  as 
the  waters  have  swept ; far  as  Agni  [has  blazed] ; — thou  art  yet 
superior  to  these  (as  in  verse  19).  21.  Great  as  are  the  regions  and 

the  several  intermediate  regions,  the  celestial  tracts,  and  the  vistas  of 
the  sky, — thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  22.  As  many  bees,  bats,  reptiles, 
vaghas  (?),  and  tree-serpents  as  there  are,  thou  art  yet  superior,  etc. 
23.  Thou  art  superior  to  all  that  winks,  or  stands, — superior  to  the 
sea,  0 Kama,  Manyu.  Thou  art  superior,  otc.  24.  Even  Yata  (the 
Wind)  does  not  vie  with  Kama,  nor  does  Agni,  nor  Surya,  nor  Chand- 
ramas  (tho  Moon).  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  25.  With  those  auspicious 
and  gracious  forms  of  thine,,  o Kama,  through  which  that  which  thou 
choosest  becomes  real, — with  them  do  thou  enter  into  us,  and  send 
malevolent  thoughts  away  somewhere  else.” 

A.Y.  xix.  52,  is  another  hymn  addressed  to  the  same  deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  mythology  connected  Eros,  the  god  of 
love,  with  the  creation  of  the  universe,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
Kama  is  associated  with  it  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4 (see  above,  p.  357). 
Thus  Flato  says  in  the  Symposium  (sec.  6)  : 

rovrji  yap  “Epurros  ovr  ’eurlv  ovre  Xeyovrai  't nr’  ovSevds  Sirre 
iStwrou  ovre  rronjrov,  aAA’  'HcrioBos  rrpa/rov  pev  %dos  <jn]<rl  yeveaOai, 
“ dvrap  eireira 

yac  evpvtrrepvos,  rravrcov  eSos  donpaXes  diet, 

’vS'  “Epos.’' 

$ijcri  puerh  to  ^aoc  Svo  rovrto  yeveadat,  y fjv  re  teal  “Epasra. 
Tlapp.evlhrjs  Be  rrjv  yeveariv  Xeyei,  “ irpanurrov  fiev  “E pair  a OeSiv 
prpriaaro  rravreov.”  'HatoSip  Se  /cal  'A/covaiXeios  opoXoyei.  ovrto 
rroXXa'Xpdev  opu/Xoyelrac  6 “Eptos  ev  rocs  irpea^vrarois  hvat. 

“ Eros  neither  had  any  parents,  nor  is  he  said  by  any  unlearned  man 
or  by  any  poet  to  have  had  any.  But  Hesiod  declares  that  chaos  first 
arose,  and  ‘ then  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  ever  the  firm  abode  of  all 
things,  and  Eros.’  He  says  that,  after  chaos,  these  two  things  were 
produced,  tho  earth  and  Eros.  Parmenides,  too,  speaks  thus  of  the 
creation,  * He  devised  Eros  the  first  of  all  the  gods.’  And  Acusilaus 
also  agreed  with  Hesiod.  From  so  many  quarters  is  Eros  admitted  to 
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be  one  of  the  oldest  deities.”  (See  the  article  Eros  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.) 

In  another  hymn  of  the  A.V.  (iii.  25),  Kama,  like  the  Eros  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  is  described  as  the  god  of  sexual  love. 
The  commencement  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Uttudaa  tvd  uttudatu  md  dhrilhah  iayano  tve  | ithuh  Kdmatya  yd 
bhtmd  tayd  vidhyumi  tvd  hridi  | 2.  Adhlparndm  Kdma-ialydm  ithuih 
tankalpa-kulmaldm  | turn  tusannatdm  kritvd  Kdmo  vidhyatu  tvd  hridi  | 
3.  Yd  plxhdnam  ioihayati  Kdmatyethuh  susannatd  | . . . . tayd  vidhydmi 
tvd  hpdi  | 

“ 1.  May  the  disquieter  disquiet  thee.  Do  not  rest  upon  thy  bed. 
"With  the  terrible  arrow  of  Kama  I pierce  thee  in  the  heart.  2.  May 
Kama,  having  well  directed  the  arrow  which  is  winged  with  pain, 
barbed  with  longing,  and  has  desire  for  its  shaft,  pierce  thee  in  the 
heart.  3.  With  the  well-aimed  arrow  of  Kama,  which  dries  up  the 
spleen, ....  I pierce  thee  in  the  heart.”  s“ 

(17)  Kdla,  or  Time. 

In  the  next  two  remarkable  hymns  we  find  an  altogether  new  doc- 
trine, as  Time  is  there  described  as  the  source  and  ruler  of  all  things : — 

A.Y.  xix.  53  : m 1.  Kdlo  aivo  vahali  taptaraimih  sahasrdktho  ajaro 
bhurireldh  | tam  d rohanti  kavayo  vipaichilat  tasya  chakra  bhuvandni 
viivd  | 2.  Sapta  chakrd  vahati  Kdlah  etha  taptdsya  ndbhlr  amritam  nu 
akthah  | ta  ima  vised  bhuvandni  arvdh  Kdlah  la  Xyate  prathamo  nu 
devah  | 3.  Purnah  kumbho  adhi  Edit  dhitao  tam  vai  paiyamo  bahudhd 
nu  tantam  | ta  imd  viivd  bhuvandni  pratyah  Kulam  tam  dhuh  paramo 
vyoman  | 4.  8a  ova  tam  bhuvandni  dbharat  ta  ova  tam  bhuvandni 
paryait  | pita  tann  abhavat  putrah  ethdm  tatmdd  vai  nanyat  param  atli 
tojah  | 5.  Kdlo  ’mum  divam  ajanayat  Kdlah  imdh  prithivXr  uta  \ Kdlentt 
bhutam  bhavyam  cha  ishitam  ha  vi  tithfhato  | 6.  Kdlo  bhumim  asrijata 
Kule  tapati  suryah  \ Kdlo  ha  viivd  bhutdni  Kdlo  chakthur  vi  paiyati  \ 
7.  Kdlo  manah  Kdlo  prdnah  Kdlo  numa  tamdhitam  \ Kdlena  tarvah 

*>'  This  hymn  is  translated  by  Professor  Weber  in  his  Indische  Studien,  r,  224  ff., 
from  whose  version  I have  derived  assistance. 

481  A great  deal  is  said  about  the  potency  of  Kaln,  or  Time,  in  the  S’anti-parva  of 
the  MahabhSrata,  w.  8106,  8112,  8125  ff.,  8139-8144,  8758,  9877  f.,  10060, 
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nandanti  dgatena  prajah  imdh  | 8.  Kale  tapah  Kale  jyethfham  Kale 
Brahma  eamuhitam  \ Kiilo  ha  tarvatyekaro  yah  pita  "tit  Prajupateh  | 
9.  Teneshitaih  tena  julam  tad  u tannin  pratiihjhitam  \ K&lo  la  Brahma 
Ih&tcu  iilharti  Paramethfhinam  | 10-  lid  la h prajah  asrjata  Kdio  ay  re 
Prajiipalim  | Scayambhdh  Kaiyapah  Kdldt  tapah  Kalad  ajuyata  \ 

“ 1.  Time  carries  [us]  forward,  a steed,  with  seven  rays,  a thousand 
eyes,  undecaying,  full  of  fecundity.  On  him  intelligent  sages  mount ; 
his  wheels  are  all  the  worlds.  2.  This  Time  moves  on  seven  wheels ; 
ho  has  seven  naves;  immortality  is  his  axle.  He  is  at  present  all 
these  worlds.  Time  hastens  onward,  the  first  god.  3.  A full  jar  is 
contained  in  Time.  We  behold  him  existing  in  many  forms.  He  is  all 
these  worlds  in  the  future.  They  call  him  Time  in  the  highest  heaven. 

4.  It  is  ho  who  drew  forth  the  worlds,  and  encompassed  them.  Being 
the  father,  he  became  their  son.  There  is  no  other  power  superior  to  him. 

5.  Time  generated  the  sky  and  these  earths.  Set  in  motion  by  Time, 
the  past  and  the  future  subsist.  6.  Time  created  the  earth  ; by  Time 
the  sun  burns ; through  Time  all  beings  [exist]  ; through  Time  the  eye 
sees.  7.  Mind,  breath,  name,  are  embraced  in  Time.  All  these  crea- 
tures rejoice  when  Time  arrives.  8.  In  Time  rigorous  abstraction,  in 
Time  the  highest,  in  Timo  divine  knowledge,  is  comprehended.  Time 
is  lord  of  all  things,  ho  who  was  the  father  of  Prajapati.  9.  That 
[universe]  has  been  set  in  motion  by  him,  produced  by  him,  and  is 
supported  on  him.  Time,  becoming  divine  energy,  supports  Paramesh- 
(hin.  10.  Timo  produced  creatures ; Time  in  the  beginning  [formed] 
Prajapati.  The  self-born11”  Kaiyapa  sprang  from  Time,  and  from 
Time  [sprang]  rigorous  abstraction  (tapas).” 

A.V.  xix.  54,  1.  Kulud  dpak  tamabhavan  Kulud  brahma  tapo  disah  | 
Kulenodeti  Siiryo  Kale  ni  visate  punah  | 2.  Kdltna  vutah  pavate  Kulena 

m The  word  which  I have  rendered  “self-bom''  is  tvayambhu.  This  term  mnst 
in  certain  cases  bo  rendered  by  “self-existent,"  as  in  Mann  i.  6-11,  where  it  ia 
applied  to  the  undeveloped  primeval  Deity,  the  creator  of  Brahma.  In  other  places, 
however,  Brahma  himself,  the  derived  creator,  is  called  tvayambhu,  os  in  M.  Bh. 
8‘antip.  v.  7569,  though  he  had  previously  (in  v.  7530)  been  declared  to  have  been 
bom  in  a lotus  sprung  from  the  navel  of  Sankarshana,  the  first-born  offspring 
(v.  7527)  of  Vishnu.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Brahma  in  the  Bhug.  Pur. 
iii.  8,  15.  But  in  fact,  Srayambhu  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  synonyms  of 
Brahmfi,  though  that  god  is  nowhere  represented  as  an  underived,  self-existent  being. 
This  word  must  therefore  bo  regarded  as  not  necessarily  meaning  anything  more  than 
one  who  comee  into  existence  in  an  extraordinary  end  supernatural  manner. 
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Prithivl  mahi  | Dyaur  mahi  Kale  dhitd  | 3.  Kale  ha  bhutam  bhatyam 
cha  mantro  ajanayat  pura  \ Kalad  pichah  tamalhacan  yajuh  Kalad 
ajdyata  | 4.  Kale  yajnam  eamairayan  deicbhyo  bhugam  akehitam  \ Kale 
gand hand  pear  asah  Kale  lokuh  pratishthituh  | 5.  Kale  ’yam  angirdh 
dito  alharcd  chudhi  tiehfhatah  | imam  cha  lokam  paramam  cha  lokam 
puny  ami  cha  lekdn  vidhritli  cha  pttnyuh  | 6.  Sarvdn  lokdn  abhijitya 
brahmand  Kdlah  la  iyate  paramo  nu  dccah  | 

“ 1.  From  Time  the  waters  were  produced,  together  with  divine 
knowledge,  tapas,  and  the  regions.  Through  Time  the  sun  rises  and 
again  seta.  2.  Through  Time  the  wind  blows ; through  time  tho 
earth  is  vast.  The  great  sky  is  embraced  in  Time.  3.  Through  Time 
the  hymn  formerly  produced  both  the  past  and  the  future.  From 
Time  sprang  the  Rik  verses.  The  Yajus  was  produced  from  Time.  4. 
Through  Time  they  created  the  sacrifice,  an  imperishable  portion  for 
the  gods.  On  Time  the  Gandharvas  and  Apsaroses,  on  Time  the 
worlds  are  supported.  5,  6.  Through  Time  this  Angiras  and  Athar- 
van  rule  over  the  sky.  Having  through  divine  knowledge  conquered 
both  this  world,  and  the  highest  world,  and  the  holy  worlds,  and 
the  holy  ordinances,  yea  all  worlds,  Time  moves  onward  as  the 
supreme  god.” 

Rohita  is  identified  with  Kala,  A.Y.  xiii.  2,  39. 

The  conception  of  Kala  in  these  hymns  is  one  which,  if  taken  in  its 
unmodified  shape,  would  have  been  esteemed  heretical  in  later  times.6** 
Thus,  among  the  several  forms  of  speculation  which  are  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  SVetiUvatara  Upanishad,  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt,  of  being  condemned  as  erroneous,  is  one  which  regards  Kala,  or 
Time,  as  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  line  in  which  these  different 
systems  are  mentioned  is  as  follows : kdlah  svabhuco  niyatir  yadpichhd 
bhutdni  yonih  puruthah.  It  is  the  verse  referred  to  in  tho  following 
note  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  vol.  i.  p.  19  of  his  Vishnu  Puriinu  (Dr.  Hall’s 
ed.) : “ The  commentator  on  the  Moksha  Dharma  (a  part  of  the  Santi- 
parva  of  the  M.  Bh.)  cites  a passage  from  the  Vedas,  which  he  under- 

***  The  M.  Bh.,  however,  Amafusana-panra,  verso  51-56,  malo  M|-itju,  or 
death,  declare  that  all  nature,  all  creatures,  the  world  itself,  all  actions,  cessations 
and  changes,  derive  their  essential  character  from  Time,  while  the  gods  themselves, 
including  Vishnu,  are,  time  after  time,  created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  power  (eart  c 
ialena  srtjyanU  kriyante  cha  punch  punch). 
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stands  to  allude  to  tlie  different  theories  of  the  canse  of  creation  (then 
follows  the  line  just  quoted) ; time,  inherent  nature,  consequence  of 
acts,  self-will,  elementary  atoms,  matter  and  spirit,  asserted  severally 
by  the  astrologers,  the  Buddhists,  the  Mlmdnsakas,  the  logicians,  the 
Sankhyas,  and  the  Vedantins.”  "* 

The  MaitTl  Upanishad  also  celebrates  Kala,  vi.  14  f.,  declaring  that 
the  sun  is  its  source  ( turyo  yonih  kdlaeya).  We  find  there  the  follow- 
ing verse : kdl&t  scat  anti  ihutuni  kdl&d  vriddhim  praydnti  cha  \ idle 
chdstaih  niyachhanti  kdlo  murtir  amdrtimdn  | “ By  Time  creatures 
waste,  by  Time  they  increase ; in  Time  they  set : Time  is  a formless 
form.”  The  writer  proceeds  : Let  vdta  Brahmano  rupe  EdlaS  cha 
AkdlaS  cha  | atha  yah  prag  Adityat  to  ’ kdlo  ’ k&lah  \ atha  yah  Adityd- 
dyah  ea  Kdlah  takdlah  \ “ There  are  two  forms  of  Brahma,  Time  and 
No-time.  That  which  is  before  the  sun  is  No-time,  devoid  of  parts ; 
and  that  which  is  subsequent  to  the  sun  is  Time,  with  parts.” 

Manu  (i.  24)  declares  Kala  (Time)  to  have  been  ono  of  the  things 
created  by  Brahma.  But  though  not  admitted  as  itself  the  origin  of  all 
things,  Kala  is,  nevertheless,  recognized  by  the  author  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Supreme  Being.  See  pp.  18,  19,  and 
25,  of  Dr.  Hall’s  edition  of  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Parana,  and  the  note  in 
p.  19,  already  referred  to,  where  Professor  Wilson  says,  “ Time  is  not 
usually  enumerated  in  the  Puranas  as  an  element  of  the  ‘ first  cause ; ’ 
but  the  Padma  Bunina  and  the  Bhagavata  agree  with  the  Yishgu  in 
including  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  at  an  earlier  date,  as 
an  independent  cause.”  See  tho  Bhag.  Pur.  iiL  6,  34-37 ; iii.  8, 
11  ff. ; iii.  10,  10-13;  iiL  11,  Iff.;  iii.  12,  1 ff.  We  thus  find  the 
authors  of  the  Puranas  interweaving  with  their  own  cosmogonies  all 
the  older  elements  of  speculation  which  they  discovered  in  the  Vedas ; 
and,  by  blending  heretical  materials  with  others  which  were  more 
orthodox,  contriving  to  neutralize  the  heterodoxy  of  the  former. 

(18)  General  remark » on  the  preceding  pat  saga. 

A few  general  observations  are  suggested  by  a consideration  of  the 
principal  passages  which  have  been  quoted  in  this  section. 

m “ Kpdros  was  also,”  adds  Prof.  Wilson,  “ one  of  the  first  generated  agents  in 
creation,  according  to  the  Orphic  theogony." 
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I.  The  conceptions  of  the  godhead  expressed  in  these  texts  are  of  a 
wavering  and  undetermined  character.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors  had 
not  attained  to  a distinct  and  logical  comprehension  of  the  character- 
istics which  they  ascribed  to  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  attributes  of  infinity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  are 
ascribed  to  different  beings,  or  to  the  same  being  under  the  various 
names  of  Purusha,  Skambha,  Brahma,  Hiranyagarbha,  etc.  (R.V.  x. 
90,  1 ff.;  x.  121,  1 ff.  A.V.  x.  7,  10,  13,  31-33;  x.  8,  1).  And  yet 
in  other  places  these  same  qualities  are  represented  as  subject  to  limi- 
tations, and  these  divine  beings  themselves  are  said  to  expand  by  food, 
to  be  produced  from  other  beings  (as  Purusha  from  Viraj),  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  be  produced  from  tapas,  or  to  perform  tapas  (R.V.  x.  90,  2,  4, 
7.  A.Y.  x.  2,  12  ff.f  26;  x.  7,  31,  36,  38). 

II.  In  these  passages  divine  power  is  variously  conceived,  sometimes 
as  the  property  of  one  supreme  person,  as  Purusha,  Skambha,  etc. ; 
while  in  other  places  it  is  attached  (1)  to  some  abstraction,  as  Kama 
(Desire),  Kala  (Time),  or  (2)  to  Borne  personification  of  energies  re- 
siding in  living  beings,  as  Prana  (Life  or  Breath),  or  (3)  of  the 
materials  (Uchhishta)  or  the  implements  (juhu,  upabhrit,  etc.)  of  sacri- 
fice, or  is  ascribed  (4)  to  the  vehicles  of  adoration,  to  hymns  and 
metres,  such  as  the  Viraj,  which  is  said  (A.V.  viii.  10  1)  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  world,  or  (5)  to  the  guardian  of  sacred  science,  and 
future  minister  of  religious  rites,  the  Brahmacharin.  It  need  occasion 
no  surprise  that  the  young  priest  should  be  regarded  as  invested  with 
such  transcendent  attributes,  when  even  the  sacrifices  which  he  was 
being  trained  to  celebrate,  the  hymns  and  metres  in  which  he  invoked 
the  gods,  and  the  very  sacrificial  vessels  he  handled  were  conceived  to 
possess  a supernatural  potency. 

We  find  here  a singular  variety  in  the  elements  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  have  concurred  to  give  birth  to  this  crude  congeries  of  ideas, 
in  which  the  real  centre  of  divine  power  is  obscured,  while  a multitude 
of  inferior  objects  are  magnified  into  unreal  proportions,  and  invested 
with  a fictitious  sanctity.  But  these  extraordinary  representations  reveal 
to  us  in  the  Indians  of  the  Vedic  age  a conception  of  the  universe 
which  was  at  once  (a)  mystical  or  sacramental,  (4)  polytheistic,  and  («) 
pantheistic;  (a)  everything  connected  with  religious  rites  being  im- 
agined to  have  in  it  a spiritual  as  well  as  a physical  potency ; (4)  ail 
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parts  of  nature  being  separately  regarded  as  invested  with  divine 
power ; and  yet  (e)  as  constituent  parts  of  one  great  whole. 

(19)  Whether  polytheism  or  monotheism  was  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Aryan  religion:  opinions  of  Messrs.  Pictet,  PJteiderer,  Scherer, 
Reville,  and  Roth  on  this  subject. 

I shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Vedio  polytheism  to 
the  earlier  religion,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  primitive  Aryans. 

II.  Adolpho  Pictet,  in  his  work  “ Les  Origines  Indo-Europeennes,” 
vol.  ii.,  has  lately  discussed  the  question  whether  that  religion  was 
from  the  first  a polytheism,  embracing  the  principal  powers  of  nature, 
as  comparative  philology  shows  it  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  race,  or  whether  it  had  been 
originally  monotheistic. 

He  thinks  that  as  a polytheism,  such  as  we  find  existing  at  the 
dawn  of  Aryan  history,  could  only  have  been  developed  gradually,  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  a more  simple  system  (p.  651).  This 
inference  he  supports  by  the  remark  that  the  names  of  most  of  the  gods 
in  the  Aryan  mythology  correspond  with  those  of  the  great  objects  of 
nature,  designated  by  some  of  their  most  characteristic  attributes. 
But  as  these  natural  objects  have  derived  their  appellations  from  their 
physical  qualities  alone,  they  could  not  originally,  at  the  time  when 
they  received  their  names,  have  been  regarded  as  divinities.  If  nature- 
worship  had  prevailed  among  the  Aryans  from  the  commencement, 
some  trace  of  this  fact  must  have  been  preserved  in  their  language, 
which,  however,  manifests  nothing  but  the  most  complete  realism 
as  regards  the  epithets  applied  to  natural  phenomena.  As  it  thus 
appears  that  the  great  objects  of  nature  could  not  have  been  regarded 
as  divine  at  the  time  when  the  language  was  formed,  the  Aryans  could 
not  originally  have  been  polytheistic.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
imagined  that  a race  so  highly  gifted  should,  even  at  this  early  period, 
have  been  destitute  of  all  religious  sentiments  and  beliefs.  But  if  not 
polytheists,  they  must  have  been  monotheists.  This  conclusion  M. 
Pictet  corroborates  by  referring  to  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  deity, 
such  as  Leva,  etc.,  which  he  regards  as  in  their  origin  unconnected 
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with  natural  objects  or  phenomena.  This  primitive  monotheism  of  the 
Aryans  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  they 
instinctively  felt  to  refer  the  production  of  the  world  to  ono  first  Cause, 
which  they  would  naturally  place,  not  on  earth,  their  own  familiar 
abode,  but  in  the  mysterious  and  inaccessible  heavens.  This  supreme 
being  would  thus  be  called  Deva,  or  the  celestial ; and  as  the  heaven 
which  he  inhabited  was  one,  so  would  He  himself  also  be  conceived  of 
as  an  Unity.  This  primitive  monotheism,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  clearly  defined,  but  must  have  remained  a vague,  obscure, 
and  rudimentary  conception.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  should  have  degenerated  into  polytheism.  But  as  the 
idea  of  God  remained  veiled  in  this  mysterious  obscurity,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  worshippers  to  seek  for  some  divinities  intermediate 
between  Him  and  themselves,  through  whom  they  might  approach 
Him  ; and  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  (which  they  were 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive  from  the  uniform  action  of 
one  central  will),  by  regarding  them  as  regulated  by  a plurality  of 
divine  agents.  At  first,  however,  the  polytheism  would  be  simple, 
and  the  subordinate  deities  composing  the  pantheon  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  deity.  Such  may  have 
been  the  state  of  things  when  the  different  branches  of  the  Aryans 
separated.  The  polytheistic  idea,  however,  when  once  it  had  begun  to 
work,  would  tend  constantly  to  multiply  the  number  of  divinities,  as 
wo  see  it  has  already  done  in  the  Vedic  age.  So  great,  however,  is 
the  power  exercised  over  .the  human  mind  by  the  principle  of  unity, 
that  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being,  though  obscured,  is  never  lost,  but 
is  always  breaking  forth  like  a light  from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  The  traces  of  monotheism  which  are  found  in  the  Rig- 
veda  may,  perhaps,  M.  Pictet  thinks,  be  reminiscences  of  the  more 
ancient  religion  described  above,  though  the  pantheistic  ideas  observ- 
able, whether  in  the  myths  or  in  the  speculations  of  the  same  hymn- 
collection,  are  the  results  of  a new  tendency  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
intellect.  While,  however,  tho  Indians  thus  eventually  fell  into  pan- 
theism, the  Iranians  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  embraced  a reformed 
system,  not  dualistic,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  monotheistic ; and 
the  religious  separation  which  then  took  place  between  tho  two  tribes 
may  have  had  its  origiu  in  a reaction  of  one  section  of  the  nation 
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against  the  growing  polytheism,  and  a recurrence  to  the  principles  of 
the  old  monotheism,  of  which  the  remembrance  had  not  been  altogether 
lost  (pp.  708  ff.). 

I scarcely  think  that  M.  Pictet’s  theory  regarding  the  character  of 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  is  home  out  by  the  arguments 
which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

1.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  complicated  polytheism  which  wo 
find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  or  even  the  narrower  system  which 
wo  may  suppose  to  have  existed  at  the  separation  of  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  tribes,  could  only  have  been  the  slowly-developed  product  of 
many  centuries ; but  this  does  not  prove  that  a simpler  form  of  nature- 
worship,  embracing  a plurality  of  gods,  might  not  have  existed  among 
the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  history.  I can 
see  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  monotheism  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  starting  point  of  the  system. 

2.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  objects  of  external  nature,  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  sun,  were  designated  in  the  oldest  Aryan  languago  by 
names  descriptive  merely  of  their  physical  characteristics,  supposing  it 
to  be  admitted,  would  not  suffice  to  establish  M.  Pictet’s  inference  that 
no  divine  character  was  attributed  to  those  objects  at  the  time  when 
they  were  named.  Though  we  suppose  that  the  sky  (iyu  or  die) 
derived  its  appellation  from  its  luminous  appearance,  the  earth  (pf-ithicl 
or  mahi)  from  its  breadth  or  vastness,  and  the  sun  ( turya  or  tavilri)  from 
its  brightness  (Pictet,  ii.  667)  and  fecundating  power,  it  does  not  follow 
that,  though  familiarly  called  by  these  names,, they  were  not  at  the  same 
time  regarded  as  living  powers,  invested  with  divine  attributes.  How 
strong  soever  may  have  been  the  religious  feelings  of  the  primitive 
Aryans,  however  lively  their  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  however 
forcibly  we  may  therefore  imagine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to  deify 
the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  over- 
awed, it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  impressions  made  by  those  objects 
on  their  senses  would  be  yet  more  powerful  (in  proportion  os  they  were 
more  frequent  and  more  obtrusive) ; and  that  consequently  the  sky, 
earth,  sun,  etc.,  even  though  regarded  as  deities,  would  naturally  be 
called  by  names  denoting  their  external  characteristics,  rather  than  by 
other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  divine  attributes  they  were  sup- 
posed to  possess. 
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If  an  etymological  argument  of  this  sort  were  to  be  considered  as 
settling  the  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  insist  that,  because  the 
word  Varuna  means  (or  is  supposed  to  mean)  the  enveloper,  it  must 
therefore  in  the  beginning  have  designated  the  sky  alone  (as  the  corres- 
ponding word  ovpavot  afterwards  did  in  Greek),  and  could  not  have 
been  the  name  of  a divinity.  But  this  conclusion,  however  it  may 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  Greek  usage,  receives  no  support  from  the 
most  ancient  Indian  literature,  in  which  the  word  is  never  employed 
for  sky. 

In  such  inquiries,  moreover,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  too  much  on  ety- 
mologies, many  of  which  are  in  themselves  extremely  uncertain. 

I will  quote  some  remarks  bearing  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Otto 
Pfleiderer’s  book,  “Die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Geschichte,” 
ii.  45  ff.  (Leipzig,  1869),  received  while  this  work  was  passing  through 
the  press:  “ We  thus  see  that  in  this  original  form  of  piety”  (the 
conception  of  heaven  and  earth  as  the  principal  divinities),  “ thcro 
already  exist  general  powers,  to  which  the  devout  spirit  is  directed, 
powers  which,  in  consequence  of  their  relative  infinitude,  were  well 
calculated  to  present  and  render  comprehensible,  to  the  childlike  spirit, 
the  idea  of  absolute  infinity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  purely  moral 
emotions  were  possible  in  this  original  form  of  religion,  and  connected 
with  that  divine  worship,  although  we  are  not,  therefore,  in  any  way 
led  to  assume  that  men  had  any  thought  of  a divine  being  distinguished 
from  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a creative  god, 
enthroned  in  the  heavens.  From  the  fact  that,  in  our  own  case,  the 
idea  of  a God  can  be  only  awakened  and  symbolized  by,  but  never  identi- 
fied with,  the  visible  infinity  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  original  period  of  humanity ; for  to  the  childliko 
contemplation  of  the  earliest  races,  the  heaven  and  earth  were  not,  what 
they  are  for  us,  for  the  educated  understanding,  a system  of  finite 
causes  standing  in  a relation  of  orderly  reciprocal  action  to  each  other ; 
but  living  beings,  endowed  with  soul,  acting,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
with  knowledge  and  will,  to  whom  consequently  men  could  quite 
properly  pray  with  the  firm  belief  that  they  would  be  heard,  and  their 
wishes  granted.  Such  a primeval  childlike  naif  prayer  we  find  in  the 
Yedas  : ‘ Father  Heaven,  gracious  mother  Earth,  brother  Fire,  ye 
shining  ones,  have  compassion  on  us’  (see  above,  p.  22,  note  32). 
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The  Athenians  prayed  at  a still  later  time:  ‘Rain,  rain,  0 dear 
Zeus,  down  upon  the  cultivated  lands  and  fields  of  the  Athenians,’ 
on  which  Max  Muller  strikingly  remarks  that  this  prayer  is  clearly- 
addressed  to  the  (sensible  atmospheric)  sky,  though  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  ‘dear’  in  ‘0  dear  Zeus,’  is  sufficient  to  change  the  Bky  into 
a personal  being.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a primeval  Chinese 
prayer : ‘ O blue  Heaven,  look  down  upon  the  proud,  and  have  com- 
passion on  the  wretched.’  The  contents  of  this  prayer  presuppose  a 
spiritual  being,  which,  however,  is  by  the  adjunct  ‘ blue’  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  visible  vault  of  heaven.  Max  Muller  (Science  of 
Language,  ii.  413  6’.)  here  raises  the  question  whether  the  identity  of 
the  word  for  heaven  and  for  god  is  to  be  explained  (1)  by  supposing 
that  the  word  at  first  merely  expressed  the  conception  of  the  sensible 
object  heaven,  and  that  the  appellative  noun  so  fixed  was  transferred 
to  the  idea,  which  arose  afterwards,  of  God,  as  a being  enthroned  in 
the  highest  heaven,  as  one  of  the  possible  names  of  this  as  yet  name- 
less being ; or  (2)  by  supposing  that  the  conception  of  heaven  and  that 
of  God  existed  separately  from  the  first  in  the  human  consciousness, 
and  were  only  in  consequence  of  their  resemblance  (the  tertium  com- 
parationis : clearness,  elevation,  infinity)  both  expressed  by  the  samo 
word  with  the  signification  of  shining.  In  both  these  modes  of  ex- 
planation the  relation  between  god  and  heaven  appears  to  be  considered 
in  a fashion  too  external,  and  too  much  resulting  from  reflection.  We 
must  therefore  rather  conceive  it  thus : Called  into  being  by  the  sen- 
suous impression  of  the  shining,  lofty,  boundless  heaven,  the  sense  of 
the  Divine  Being  was  stirred  into  activity  in  the  human  spirit,  and 
whilst  the  imagination,  which  moulded  speech,  expressed  that  sensuous 
impression  by  the  word  heaven,  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
indivisible  act  expressed  the  devout  movement  of  the  spirit  by  the 
same  word,  as  the  name  of  the  (highest)  god.  The  distinction  which 
wo  now  make  between  these  two  things,  and  which  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  understanding  mythology,  had  not 
begun  to  bo  made  by  the  imagination  of  the  earliest  men,  who,  when 
they  pronounced  the  word  ‘ heaven,’  applied  it  in  thought  to  a living, 
animated,  and  active  being,  and  when  they  uttered  the  word  ‘ God,’ 
applied  it  to  the  visible,  clear,  blue  heaven.” 

On  the  subject  before  us  I will  also  quote  some  remarks  by  two 
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recent  French  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  an 
acute  theologian  and  accomplished  critic,  who,  in  a review  of  M. 
Pictet’s  work,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

“ M.  Pictet  distinguishes  in  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  two  elements, 
contrary  in  appearance,  (1)  a monotheism  pure  and  elevated,  which 
conceives  the  Deity  as  a being  distinct  from  the  world ; (2)  a poly- 
theism resulting  from  the  personification  of  natural  objects,  and  which, 
by  attributing  life  to  these  objects,  creates  an  entire  mythology.  This 
apparent  contradiction  M.  Pictet  explains  by  a development.  Ho 
thinks  the  human  mind  must  have  proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  unity  to  diversity;  that  polytheism  has  arisen  from  the 
need  of  seeking  other  beings  intermediate  between  the  Supreme  Being 
and  man,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  able  to  establish  itself  without 
destroying  altogether  the  first  or  monotheistic  idea.  Wo  are  thus 
brought  back  to  the  problem  with  which  M.  Renan  has  dealt  in  his 
studies  on  the  Semitic  races,  although  with  this  difference,  that  M. 
Renan  opposed  the  Semitio,  as  the  genius  of  monotheism,  to  the  Arya, 
ns  the  genius  of  polytheism.  Perhaps  in  both  cases  the  difficulty 
arises-  from  regarding  as  absolute  an  opposition  which  is  merely 
relative.  There  never  has  been,  and  doubtless  there  never  will  be, 
either  a pure  polytheism  or  a pure  monotheism.  Thus  religions  can 
only  be  defined  or  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  the  one  of  the 
two  elements  over  the  other ; and  their  history  consists  less  in  suc- 
cessive phases,  in  their  passing  from  one  form  to  the  other,  than  in  the 
coexistence  and  the  struggle  of  two  principles  answering  to  two  re- 
quirements of  the  human  soul  which  are  equally  imperious.” — (Me- 
langes d’Histoire  Rcligieuse,  pp.  35  f.) 

On  the  same  subject  another  distinguished  theologian  of  the  critical 
school,  M.  Albert  Reville,  writes  as  follows  in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes”  (Feb.,  1864,  p.  721  f.):— 

“ If  we  had  before  us  positive  facts  attesting  that  the  march  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  such  (as  M.  Pictet  describes),  we  should  only 
have  to  surrender,  and  admit,  contrary  to  all  probability  A priori,  that 
man,  while  still  sunk  in  the  most  profound  ignorance,  was  better  able 
to  grasp  religious  truths  than  he  was  at  the  epoch  when  he  began  to 
reflect  and  t > know.  But  have  these  facts  any  existence  ? So  long  as 
none  can  be  alleged  which  havo  a demonstrative  force,  ought  we  not  to 
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hold  to  tho  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  so  many  analogies,  of  a gradual 
elevation  of  religion  (as  of  all  the  other  spheres  in  which  the  human 
mind  moves),  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  most  sublime  concep- 
tions ? ” Again : “ It  is  evident,  and  fully  admitted  by  M.  Piotet, 
that  our  ancestors  were  polytheists  before  their  separation ; but  at  that 
period  this  polytheism  was  not  of  yesterday.  It  had  already  had  a 
history;  and  it  is  a matter  of  course  that,  in  the  historical  development 
of  a polytheistic  religion,  there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  guesses, 
germs,  presentiments  of  monotheism.  From  the  moment  when  a 
plurality  of  divine  beings  is  recognised,  a community  of  divine  nature 
between  them  all  is  also  admitted.  In  this  way  arise  such  epithets  as 
‘luminous,*  ‘adorable,’  ‘living,’  ‘mighty,*  which  in  course  of  time 
become  substantives,  like  our  word  ‘Dieu’  itself.  The  sky,  per- 
sonified, and  become  an  object  of  adoration,  speedily  usurps  the  charac- 
teristics of  a supreme  Deity,  elevated  above  all  others,  and  master  of 
an  irresistible  weapon,  the  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  most  mythologies 
the  sky  is  what  it  is  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter,  tho  sovereign 
father  of  gods  and  men.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  mind,  in 
proportion  as  it  observes  and  reflects,  rises  more  and  more  towards 
monotheism,  in  obedienco  to  that  imperious  law,  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  its  being,  which  leads  it  to  the  logical  pursuit  of  unity.  But  this 
movement  is  very  Blow,  greatly  retarded  by  the  force  of  tradition  and 
habit,  and  we  ought  not  to  place  at  the  beginning  that  which  can  only 
be  found  at  tho  very  end  of  the  process.” 

I shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  R.  Roth’s  Essay  on 
the  “ Highest  gods  of  the  Aryan  races,”  (Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.),  in  which  that  able  writer,  while  holding 
that  the  religion  of  those  tribes  in  its  earlier  stages  contained  a more 
spiritual  clement,  which  was  eventually  preserved  in  a modified  form 
by  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  recognizes,  as  also  embraced  in  that  elder 
religion,  a system  of  nature-worship  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Indian  mythology.  We  must,  therefore, 
regard  Roth  also  as  opposed  to  M.  Pictet’s  theory  of  a primitive 
monotheism.  The  greater  part  of  this  passage  has  been  already  given 
in  a former  section,  pp.  1 17  f. ; but  it  is  advisable  that  the  larger  portion 
of  it  should  be  repeated  here,  with  the  addition  of  the  introductory 
paragraph,  from  the  bearing  of  the  whole  upon  the  present  discussion. 
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“ But  that  which  still  further  enhances  the  interest  of  this  inquiry, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  primitive  period,  is 
the  peculiar  character  attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  Adityas. 
The  names  of  theso  deities  (with  a certain  reservation  in  regard  to  that 
of  Varuija)  embrace  no  ideas  drawn  from  physical  nature,  but  express 
certain  relations  of  moral  and  social  life.  Mitra,  1 the  friend,’  Arya- 
man,  Bhagn,  Ania,  the  gods  who  ‘favour,’  ‘bless,’  ‘sympathize,’  and 
Daksha,  ‘ the  intelligent,’  are  pure  spirits,  in  whom  the  noblest  rela- 
tions of  human  intercourse  are  mirrored,  and  so  appear  (»'.«.  the  rela- 
tions appear)  as  emanations  of  the  divine  life,  and  as  objects  of 
immediate  divine  protection.  But  if  the  earliest  Aryan  antiquity  thus 
beheld  in  its  highest  gods,  not  the  most  prominent  manifestations  of 
physical  nature,  but  the  conditions  of  moral  life  and  society,  and  con- 
sequently esteemed  these  moral  blessings  more  highly  than  anything 
connected  with  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  sense,  we  must  ascribe  to 
that  age  a high  spiritual  capacity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  defi- 
ciency in  the  constituents  of  external  civilization. 

“ Theso  considerations  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  two  Aryan  religions  which  have  sprung  from  one  and 
the  same  source.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  holds  fast,  while  it  shapes, 
after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  the  supersensuous  element  called  into 
existence  by  the  higher  order  of  gods  belonging  to  the  common  ancient 
creed,  and  eventually  rejects  almost  entirely  the  deities  representing 
the  powers  of  nature,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  former  class,  it 
had  inherited  from  the  earliest  period.  The  Vedio  creed,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  preparing  to  concede  the  highest  rank  to  the  latter  class  (the 
representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature),  to  transfer  to  them  an  ever 
increasing  honour  and  dignity,  to  draw  down  the  divine  life  into 
nature,  and  bring  it  ever  closer  to  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  especially 
to  be  found  in  the  myth  regarding  Indra,  a god  who,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Aryan  religious  history,  cither  had  no  existence,  or  was 
confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend  legend  attributes  to 
another  deity  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  later  myth 
regarding  Indra.  This  god  Trita,  however,  disappears  from  the  Indian 
mythology  in  the  course  of  the  Vedic  age,  and  Indra  succeeds  him. 
And  not  only  so,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to 
push  aside  even  Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed. 
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from  the  position  which  is  shown,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and 
partly  by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and 
becomes,  if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the  national  god,  whom  his 
encomiasts  strive  to  clovato  above  the  ancient  Varuna.”  ....  “Thus 
the  course  of  the  movement  is,  that  an  ancient  supreme  deity,  originally 
common  to  the  Aryans  ( i.e . the  ancestors  of  the  Persians  and  Indians), 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race,  Varuna-Ormuzd- 
Uranos,  is  thrown  back  into  tho  darkness,  and  in  his  room  Indra,  a 
peculiarly  Indian,  and  a national  god,  is  introduced.  'With  Varuna 
disappears  at  the  same  time  the  old  character  of  the  people,  while  with 
Indra  a new  character,  foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  nature, 
is  in  an  equal  measure  brought  in.  Viewed  in  its  internal  essence, 
this  modification  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryans  consists  in 
an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious 
side  of  their  creed,  till  at  length  the  gods  who  wero  originally  the 
highest  and  tho  most  spiritual  have  become  unmeaning  representatives 
of  nature,  and  Varuna  is  nothing  more  than  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  while 
the  Adityas  are  the  mere  regents  of  the  sun’s  course. 

“ When  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  in  the  Indian  creed 
had  thus  become  so  greatly  reduced,  it  was  inevitable  that  a reaction 
should  ensue,”  etc. 

Although,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  passage,  Professor 
Both  speaks  of  an  “ancient  supreme  deity”  (ein  alter  ....  obtrster 
Gott ) as  “ originally  common  to  the  Aryans,”  it  is  evident  from  the 
entire  context  that  ho  does  not  regard  this  deity  as  their  only  object 
of  adoration,  since  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  gods. 
In  the  previous  part  of  his  dissertation,  too,  Roth  speaks  (p.  70)  of 
the  close  relation  in  the  Vedie  era  between  Varuna  and  another  god, 
Mitra, — a relation  which  ho  holds  to  have  subsisted  from  an  earlier 
period.  And  at  p.  74,  he  refers  the  activity  and  dignity  of  Varuna 
being  shared  by  the  other  Adityas,  though  no  separate  provinces  can 
be  assigned  to  them,  while  he  is  the  first  of  the  number,  and  represents 
in  himself  the  powers  of  the  whole  class.  If  this  description  apply  to 
the  ancient  Aryan  religion,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  been 
monotheistic,  though  one  deity  may  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 
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SECTION  XXII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HYMNS  FROM  TIIE  RIG-  AND  ATHARVA-VEDAS.*** 

The  hymns  of  the  Rig-vcda  are,  as  is  well  known,  almost  entirely  of 
a religious  character,  designed,  or  at  least,  adapted,  for  recitation  at 
the  worship  of  the  various  popular  deities,  or  at  some  of  the  cere- 
monials connected  with  various  important  events  in  the  domestic  or 
public  life  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Among  these,  however,  are  inter- 
spersed a few  of  a different  description,  which,  from  the  wide  celebrity 
they  had  acquired,  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
their  authors,  or  by  other  interested  persons,  and  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  great  collection  of  sacred  songs.  Some  of  these  pro- 
ductions, like  the  colloquy  of  Yama  and  Yarn!  (translated  above  in  pp. 
282  ff.),  the  very  obscure  conversation  between  the  hero  Pururavas  und 
the  Apsaras  Urva.<!  (R.Y.  x.  95), m and  the  Yrishakapi  hymn  (R.V.  x. 
86),  derived  their  importance  from  the  interlocutors  being  personages 
regarded  as  divine,  or  ranked  among  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 
Others,  like  the  72nd,  the  90th,  and  the  129th  hymns  of  the  10th 
Book  (also  quoted  above  in  pp.  48  f.,  367  IF.,  and  356  f.)  wero  vene- 
rated from  the  nature  of  the  topics  which  they  handled,  or  the  depth  or 
gravity  of  the  speculations  which  they  contain.  Others,  again,  such 
as  the  hymns  referred  to  by  Professor  Roth,  in  his  dissertation  “on 
the  historical  matter  contained  in  the  Rig-veda,”sw  would  possess  an 

11,4  I have  again  to  acknowledge  tho  valuable  aid  which  I havo  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht  in  rendering  some  of  tho  more  difficult  parts  of  the  hymns  translated 
in  this  section. 

m Professor  Max  Muller's  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856,  reprinted  in  his  “ Chips  from  a German  Workshop,"  vol.  ii.,  contains 
a translation  of  this  myth,  as  narrated  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmans.  The  Bruhmnna, 
however,  only  quotes  and  illustrates  the  easiest  verses  of  the  hymn  (R.V.  x.  95), 
making  tip  reference  to  its  most  obscure  and  difficult  portions.  Some  of  tho  verses 
not  cited  in  the  Bruhmana  arc  explained  by  Professor  Muller.  Sec  also  Roth's 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  pp.  153  ff.  and  230. 

iK  Sur  Litteratur  und  Gcschichte  dcs  Woda,  p.  87. 
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interest  for  the  descendants  of  the  contending  priestly  races  to  whoso 
rivalries  they  made  allusion,  and  might  oven  be  valued  for  the  pur- 
poses of  imprecation  to  which  they  could  bo  applied.4”  And  those 
compositions  which  celebrate  the  liberality  of  different  princes  to  their 
domestic  priests  would  naturally  be  handed  down  with  care  by  the 
successors  of  those  favoured  individuals. 

In  the  following  Section  I shall  adduce  some  other  hymns,  both  from 
the  Rig-  and  the  Atharva-vcdas,  which  are  only  in  part  of.  a religious 
character,  and  possess  a greater  general  interest  than  the  bulk  of  those 
with  which  they  are  associated,  from  the  references  which  they  make 
to  human  character,  dispositions,  feelings,  passions,  and  circumstances ; 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions, or  from  some  other  feature  of  their  contents.  In  some  of  these 
hymns  it  will  be  seen  that  a considerable  amount  of  shrewdness  and 
worldly  wisdom  is  expressed  in  a sententious  form. 


(1)  Hymn  to  Aranydnl,  e.v.  x.  146. 

The  first  hymn  which  I shall  adduce,  addressed  to  the  goddess  of 
forest  solitude,  is  distinguished  by  the  poetical  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  and  the  natural  manner  in  which  the  emotions  arising  from  the 
situation  there  described  are  depicted,  though  some  of  the  allusions 
which  it  contains  are  difficult  to  explain  or  comprehend.  It  is  re- 
peated in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  ii.  6,  5,  6 f.,  and  interpreted  by  the 
Commentator  on  that  work.  (See  also  Koth’s  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  132). 

1.  Aranyani  Aranyani  asau  yd  preva  nakyaei  | kathd  grdmarh  na  gachh- 
ati  na  tvd  bhlr  iva  vindati  | 2.  Vri»hdravdya  vadate  yad  updvati  ehich- 
chikah  | dghufibhir  iva  dhdvayann  Aranydnir  mahiyate  | 3.  TJta  guv  ah. 
ivudanti  uta  veimeva  drUyate  | uto  Aranyunih  idyaih  sakatir  iva  tarjati  | 
4.  Oam  angaitha  d hvayati  darv  angaisho  apavadhlt  \ vaiann  Aranya- 
nyam  tdyam  akrubhad  iti  manyate  | 5.  Na  vai  Aranydnir  hanli  anyai 
then  ndbhigachhati  | « ddoh  phalasya  jagdhvdya  yathdkdmam  nipadyaU  | 
6.  Anjanagandham  turabhim  bahvannum  akrMlvaldm  \ prdham  mrigd- 
nam  mdtaram  Aranyanim  asatiisitham  \ 

4,5  See  the  1st  sol.  of  this  work,  pp.  327  and  143. 
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1.  "Aragy&nl,  Aragyanl,  thou  who  seemest  to  lose  thyself  there, 
why  dost  thou  not  ask  [the  way  to]  the  village  ? Does  not  terror 
seize  thee  (at  thy  solitude)  ? 2.  When  the  chichchika  (a  bird)  answers 
to  the  roar  of  bulls  when  it  is  uttered,  flying  about  as  if  with  cymbals, 
then  AranyanI  rejoices.  3.  And  the  cows  seem  to  eat,  and  the  house 
appears  to  be  seen,  and  at  evening  AranyanI  seems  to  discharge  the 
carls.  4.  One  man  calls  to  his  cow,  another  fells  a tree ; a man 
dwelling  in  the  forest  (in  Aragyanl)  fancies  that  she  [or  some  one] 
has  screamed.  5.  AranyanI  is  not  [herself]  murderous,  if  no  one 
else  (a  tiger,  etc.)  assails  ; but,  after  eating  of  sweet  fruit,  a man 
rests  there  at  his  pleasure.  6.  I laud  AranyanI,  the  mother  of  wild 
beasts,  the  unotuous-scented,  the  fragrant,  who  yields  abundance  of 
food,  though  she  has  no  hinds  to  till  her.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  version  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth 
verses  of  this  hymn : — 

1.  Thou  seemest,  goddess,  here  to  stray 
Forlorn  among  these  trackless  woods, 

These  dark  and  dreary  solitudes. 

"Why  dost  thou  not  inquire  the  way 
That  leads  to  cheerful  human  haunts  ? 

Is  there  nought  here  thy  courage  daunts  ? 

5.  Herself  this  goddess  does  not  slay, 

Although  she  nurtures  murderous  beasts : 

On  luscious  fruits  the  traveller  feasts, 

Supplied  by  her,  and  goes  his  way. 

6.  Rich-scented,  fragrant,  full  of  flowers, 

Her  realm  with  various  food  is  filled ; 

For  though  by  hinds  Bhe  is  not  tilled, 

She  drinks  in  sap  from  heavenly  showers. 

The  next  hymn  which  I shall  quote  refers  to  the  great  variety  by 
which  the  aims  and  pursuits  of  different  men  are  characterized.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a vein  of  naif  observation,  not  unmingled  with 
satire ; and  is  curious  as  disclosing  to  us  the  occupations  pursued  by  the 
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poet’s  father  and  mother,  though  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged. 


(2)  j Rig-reda,  IX.  112. 

1.  JVandndm  rat  u no  dhit/o  ci  vratdni  jandndm  | talshd  rithfam 
rutam  bhishag  brahma  ttmvantam  ichhati  Indrdya  Indo  paritraea  | 2. 
Jaratibhir  oshadhibhir  parnebhih  iakundndm  | kdrmdro  aimabhir  dyubhir 
hiranyavantam  ichhati — | 3.  Kdrur  ahaih  tato  bhithag  upalaprakihinl 
nand  | ndnddhiyo  rasuyavo  anu  gdh  ira  taithima — | 4.  Asvo  volhu 
tukhaiii  rathaih  hasandm  upamantrinah  \ iepo  romanvantau  bhedau  vdr 
in  mandBkah  ichhati — | 

“1.  "We  different  men  have  all  our  various  imaginations  and  designs. 
Tho  carpenter  seeks  something  that  is  broken,  the  doctor  a patient,  the 
priest  some  ono  who  will  offer  libations.  0 Indu  (Soma),  flow  forth  for 
Inilra.*00  2.  With  dried-up  sticks,  with  birds’  feathers,  with  metals,  and 
fire  [?]  the  artizan  continually  seeks  after  a man  with  plenty  of  gold. 
0 Indu,  etc.,  etc.  3.  (=N"irukta,  vi.  6)  I am  a poet,  my  father  is  a 
doctor,  and  my  mother  is  a grinder  of  com.  With  our  different  views, 
seeking  to  get  gain,  we  run  after  [our  respective  objects]  as  after 
cattle.801  0 Indu,  etc.  4.  The  draught  horse  desires  an  easy-going 
carriage ; merry  companions  a laugh  ; the  female  sex  the  male ; and 
frogs  a pond.  0 Indu,”  etc. 

I add  a free  metrical  rendering  of  these  verses : — 

Men’s  tastes  and  trades  are  multifarious, 

And  so  their  ends  and  aims  are  various. 

The  smith  seeks  something  cracked  to  mend; 

The  leech  would  fain  have  sick  to  tend. 

The  priest  desires  a devotee, 

From  whom  he  may  extract  his  fee. 

*c0  This  last  clause,  which  ia  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  verses,  and  trans- 
forms tho  hymn  into  an  address  to  Soma,  is  perhaps  a later  addition  to  an  older  song; 
as  it  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  tho  other  parts  of  the  verses  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

M1  The  three  preceding  verses  are  translated  by  Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  74. 
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Each  craftsman  makes  and  vends  his  ware, 

And  hopes  the  rich  man’s  gold  to  share. 

My  sire ’s  a leech ; and  I a bard ; 

Corn  grinds  my  mother,  toiling  hard. 

All  craving  wealth,  we  each  pursue, 

By  different  means,  the  end  in  view, 

Like  people  running  after  cows, 

Which  too  far  off  have  strayed  to  browse. 

The  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  yoke, 

The  merry  dearly  like  a joke, 

Of  lovers  youthful  belles  are  fond, 

And  thirsty  frogs  desire  a pond. 

(3)  Rig-veda,  I.  34. 

The  next  hymn,  which  may  possibly  be  the  production  of  one  who 
lays  before  us  the  sad  results  of  his  own  bitter  experience,  describes 
with  great  vividness,  graphic  power,  and  truth  of  observation,  the 
seductions  and  miseries  of  gambling,  which  we  see  were  as  acutely  felt 
by  their  victims  in  those  early  ages  as  they  are  in  these  later  times. 

1 (_=Nirukta,  ix.  8).  Prdvepdh  mu  brihato  mudayanti  pratutejdh 
trine  varvritdnuh  \ tomatya  tea  Maujavatatya  bhaktho  vibhidako  jdgrivir 
mahyam  achhdn  | 2.  Na  mu  mimetha  tta  jihile  eshd  Sivd  takhibhyah  ula 
mahyam  delt  | akthasya  aham  ekaparatya  hetor  anuvratum  apa  jdydm 
arodham  \ 3.  Zkeshfi  scasrur  apa  jdyu  runaddhi  na  nuthito  vindate 
mardituram  | abatya  iva  jarato  vamyasya  ndham  vinddmi  kitavasya 
bhogam  | 4.  Anye  jdyu  in  pari  mrisanti  atya  yasya  agridhad  r edane  t&jl 
akshah  | pitu  mdtd  bhrdtarah  enam  dhur  na  jdnimo  nayata  baddham 
etam  | 5.  Yad  udldhye  na  davishdni  ebhih  paruyadbhyo  ava  hlye  sakhi- 
bhyah  | nyuptus  cha  babhrato  vdcham  akrata  emi  id  ethdm  nishkritam 
jdrinl  iva  | 6.  Sabham  eti  kitavah  prichhamdno  jeshydmi  iti  tam'd 
kdsujdnah  | akshdso  atya  vi  tiranti  kdmam  pratidlvne  dadhatah  d 
kritdni  \ 7.  Akthdtah  id  ankuiino  nitodino  nikritvdnat  tapandt  tupa- 
yiehnavah  | kumdradtthnah  jayatah  punarhano  madhvu  tampriktdh  kita- 
vatya  barhand  \ 8.  Tripanchuhh  krllati  vrdtah  ethdm  devah  iva  tavitd 
tatyadharmd  \ ugratya  chid  many  ate  na  namante  rujd  chid  ebhyo  namah 
it  krinoti  | 9.  Nlchd  vartanle  upari  tphuranli  ahattdto  hattavantam 
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tahante  | divyah  anguruh  trine  nyuptdh  iltiih  tanlo  hridayam  nir 
dahanti  | 10.  Jdyd  tapyate  kitavatya  hind  mdtd  putratya  charatah  kva 
nit  | findvd  bibhyad  dhanam  ichhamdno  anyethdm  astam  upa  naktam  eti  \ 
11.  Striyant  driihfvdya  kitavam  tatdpa  anyethdm  jdydih  tukritam  cha 
yonim  \ purcdhne  aivun  yuyuje  hi  babhrdn  to  agner  ante  vpithalah  par 
pada  | 12.  Yo  vah  sendnir  mahato  ganatya  rdjd  vrdtatya  prathamo 
balhuva  \ t at  mat  krinomi  na  dhand  runadhmi  dasuham  prdchit  tad  ritam 
f add  mi  | 13.  Akthair  md  divyah  kpithim  it  krithatva  vitte  ramatta  bahu 
manyamdnah  \ tatra  gdvah  kitava  tava  jdyd  tad  me  vi  chathfe  Savitd 
'yam  aryah  | 14.  Mitram  krinudhvam  khalu  mpilata  no  md  no  ghorena 
eharatdbhi  dhrishnu  | ni  vo  nu  manyur  viiatdm  ardtir  anyo  babhruttdm 
pratitau  nu  attu  | 

“ 1.  The  tumbling,  air-born  [products]  of  the  great  Vibhldaka  tree 
(i.e.  the  dice)  delight  me  as  they  continue  to  roll  on  the  dice-board. 
The  exciting  dice  seem  to  me  like  a draught  of  the  soma-plant  growing 
on  mount  Mujavat  2.  She  (the  gamester’s  own  wife)  never  quarrelled 
with  or  despised  me.  She  was  kind  to  me,  and  to  my  friends.  But  I, 
for  the  sake  of  the  partial  dice,  have  spumed  my  devoted  spouse.  3. 
My  mother-in-law  detests  me ; my  wife  rejects  me.  In  his  need  [the 
gamester]  finds  no  comforter.  I cannot  discover  what  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gambler  any  more  -than  I can  perceive  what  is  the  happi- 
ness of  a wom-out  hack  horse.  4.  Others  pay  court  to  the  wife  of  the 
man  whoso  wealth  is  coveted  by  the  impetuous  dice.  His  father, 
mother,  brothers,  cry  out,  ‘ We  know  nothing  of  him  ; take  him 
away  bound.’  6.  When  I resolve  not  to  be  tormented  by  them, 
because  I am  abandoned  by  my  friends  who  withdraw  from  me, — yet 
as  soon  as  the  brown  dice,  when  they  are  thrown,  make  a rattling 
sound,  I hasten  to  their  rendezvous,  like  a woman  to  her  paramour.*” 
6.  The  gamester  comes  to  the  assembly,  glowing  in  body,  and  asking 
himself,  ‘ shall  I win  ?’  The  dice  inflame  his  desire,  by  making  over  his 
winnings  to  his  opponent  7.  Hooking,  piercing,  deceitful,  vexatious, 
delighting  to  torment,  the  dice  dispense  transient  gifts,  and  again  ruin 
the  winner;  they  appear  to  the  gambler  covered  with  honey.  8. 
Their  troop  of  fifty- three  disports  itself  [disposing  men's  destinies] 
like  the  god  Savitpi,  whose  ordinances  never  fail.  They  bow  not  before 

*°J  These  word*  are  quoted  in  Nirukta,  xii.  7. 
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the  wrath  oven  of  the  fiercest.  The  king  himself  makes  obeisance  to 
them.  9.  They  roll  downward;  they  bound  upward.  Having  no 
hands,  they  overcome  him  who  has.  These  celestial  coals,  when 
thrown  on  the  diceboard,  scorch  the  heart,  though  cold  themselves.  . 
10.  The  destitute  wife  of  the  gamester  is  distressed,  and  so  too  is  the 
mother  of  a son  who  goes  she  knows  not  whither.  In  debt  and 
seeking  after  money,  the  gambler  approaches  with  trepidation  the 
houses  of  other  people  at  night  11.  It  vexes  the  gamester  to  see  his 
own  wife,  and  then  to  observe  the  wives  and  happy  homes  of  others. 

In  the  morning  he  yokes  the  brown  horses  (the  dice);  by  the  time 
when  the  fire  goes  out  he  has  sunk  into  a degraded  wretch.  12.  He 
who  is  the  general  of  your  band,  the  first  king  of  your  troop, — to  him 
I stretch  forth  [my]  ten  [fingers]  toward  the  east  [in  reverence]  :*°5 1 
do  not  reject  wealth,  but  I declare  that  which  is  right  (when  I say) : 

13.  Never  play  with  dice:  practice  husbandry;  rejoice  in  thy  pro- 
perty, esteeming  it  sufficient.  ‘ There,  o gamester,  are  thy  cows ; 
[this  is]  thy  wife;’ — so  the  adorable  Savitji  addresses  me.  14.  Be 
friendly  [o  dice] ; be  auspicious  to  us ; do  not  bewitch  us  powerfully 
with  your  enchantment.  Let  your  wrath  and  hostility  abate.  Let 
others  be  subject  to  the  fetters  of  the  brown  ones  (the  dice).” 

The  following  is  an  attempt  freely  to  reproduce,  in  verse,  the  spirit 
of  this  composition : — 

These  dice  that  roll  upon  the  board, 

To  me  intense  delight  afford. 

Sweet  Soma-juice  has  not  more  power 
To  lure  me  in  an  evil  hour. 

To  strife  and  wrangling  disinclined, 

My  gentle  wife  was  always  kind  : ( 

But  I,  absorbed  in  maddening  play, 

Have  chased  this  tender  spouse  away. 

She  now,  in  turn,  my  person  spurns ; 

Her  mother’s  wrath  against  me  burns : 

Distressed  and  vexed,  in  vain  I plead, 

Bor  none  will  help  me  in  my  need. 

*n  Compare  A.V.  v.  28, 11,  and  Vaj.  Sanh.  ivi.  84. 
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As  wretched  as  a worn-out  hack’s, 

The  gamester’s  life  all  joyance  lacks. 

His  means  by  play  away  are  worn. 

While  gallants  court  his  wife  forlorn. 

His  father,  mother,  brothers  shout, 

“ The  madman  bind,  and  drag  him  out.” 

At  times,  the  scorn  of  every  friend, 

I try  my  foolish  ways  to  mend, 

Resolve  no  more  my  means  to  waste 
On  this  infatuated  taste : 

But  all  in  vain : — when,  coming  near, 

The  rattle  of  the  dice  I hear, 

I rush,  attracted  by  their  charms, 

Like  lady  to  her  lover’s  arms. 

As  to  his  game  the  gambler  hies, 

Once  more  his  hopes  of  winning  rise ; 

And  loss  but  more  his  ardour  fires ; 

To  try  his  luck  ho  never  tires. 

The  dice  their  victims  hook  and  tear, 
Disturbing,  torturing,  false  though  fair. 

The  transient  gains  they  yield  to-day 
Are  all  to  morrow  swept  away. 

These  sportive  dice,  a potent  band, 

The  destinies  of  men  command. 

They  laugh  to  scorn  the  fierce  man’s  frown ; 
Before  them  doughty  kings  bow  down. 

They  downward  roll,  they  upward  bound, 
And,  handless,  men  with  hands  confound. 
They  scorch  the  heart  like  brands,  these  dice, 
Although  themselves  as  cold  as  ice. 

The  gambler’s  hapless  wife  is  sad  ; 

His  mother  mourns  her  wayward  lad. 

In  want,  at  night  he  seeks  relief 
By  graceless  shifts,  a trembling  thief. 

He  groans  to  see  his  wretched  wifo, 

And  then  the  happy  wives  and  life 
Of  others,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
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His  bad  career,  with  morning  light 
Began,  in  ruin  ends  by  night. 

To  him,  the  chief  who  leads  your  bands, 

Ye  Dice,  I lift  my  suppliant  hands ; 

“ I hail  thy  gifts  when  thou  art  kind, 

But  crave  thy  leave  to  speak  my  mind. 

• Forgive  me,  king  of  all  the  dice, 

If  thus  I give  my  friend  advice : 

' Abandon  play,  and  till  the  soil, 

For  this  shall  better  pay  thy  toil. 

Well-pleased  with  what  thou  hast,  forbear 
To  crave  of  wealth  an  ampler  share.’  ” 

“ Thy  wife,  thy  kine, — in  these  rejoice,” 

Thus  cries  a god  with  warning  voice. 

Bo  gracious,  Dice,  we  now  implore ; 

Bewitch  us  with  your  spells  no  more. 

From  us  withdraw,  to  us  be  kind, 

And  others  with  your  fetters  bind. 

That  the  passion  for  gambling  prevailed  very  extensively  at  the  time 
when  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-  and  Atharva- vedas  were  composed  is  clear 
from  various  other  allusions  to  the  practice  which  we  find  there.  Thus 
in  R.V.  viL  86,  6,  dice  are  mentioned  along  with  wine,  anger,  thought- 
lessness, etc.,  as  causes  of  sin  (see  above,  p.  66).  The  following  verses 
from  the  Atharva- veda  prove  the  same  point : — 

A.Y.  vii.  50,  1.  Yathd  vriksham  asartir  tikdhd  hanti  aprati  | etuham 
ad;/a  kitacdn  akthair  badhyutam  aprati  | 2.  Turdndm  aturdnum  viium 
avarjuthinum  | samaitu  rikato  bhago  antarhaetam  kritam  mama  \ 

“1.  As  the  lightning  every  day  strikes  the  tree  irresistibly,  so  may 
I to-day  irresistibly  smite  the  gamesters  with  the  dice.  2.  May  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  unresistingly  be  collected  from  every 
side  into  my  hand  as  winnings.” 

vii.  109,  1.  Idam  ugrdya  babhrave  namo  yo  ahheshu  tanuvak  | ghri- 
tena  kalifn  k'kshdmi  ta  no  mriduti  Idrtse  | 2.  Qhritam  Aptarubhyo  vaha 
team  Ague  pdmsun  akshebhyah  sikatdh  a pas  cha  \ yalhdbhdgam  hatya- 
ddtim  j unhand h madanti  devah  ubhaydni  havyd  | 3.  Apsaranah  eadha- 
md tiara  madanti  havirdhunam  anlard  suryam  cha  \ tdh  me  hantau  >am- 
irijantu  ghpitena  sapatnam  me  kilacam  randhayantu  | 4.  Adinacam 
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pratidlvne  ghritena  atmdn  abhi  kshara  | vpiksham  t pdianyd  jahi  yo 
asmun  pr  at  id  try  at  i \ 

“ 1.  This  reverence  he  paid  to  the  brown  [die],  who  is  ruler  among 
the  dice.  With  butter  I worship  the  Kali ; may  he  thus  be  auspicious 
to  us.  2.  Bring,  o Agni,  butter  to  the  Apsarascs,  but  dust,  sand,  and 
water  to  the  dice.  Seeking  oblations  according  to  their  several  shares, 
the  gods  delight  in  both  offerings.  3.  The  Apsarases  hold  a festival 
between  the  oblation  and  the  sun.  May  they  anoint  my  hands  vrith 
butter,  and  overwhelm  the  gamester  who  is  my  opponent.  4.  Dis- 
pense bad  luck  to  our  adversary,  but  moisten  us  with  butter.  Strike, 
as  lightning  does  a tree,  the  man  who  plays  against  us.” 

vi.  118,  1.  Yad  hastubhydm  chakrima  kilbithdni  akshdndm  ganam 
upalipsamdnuh  | Ugrampaiye  Ugrajitau  tad  adyupsarasav  anu  datt&m 
rinam  nah  \ 

“ 1.  Whatever  sins  we  have  committed  with  our  hands,  seeking  to 
obtain  tho  host  of  dice, — remit  to  us  to-day  that  debt,  ye  Apsarases 
Ugrampaiya  and  TJgrajit.” 

iv.  38,  I.  Udbhindatlm  sanjayantim  apsardm  s&dhudsvinlm  | glahe 
krituni  krinvdndm  apsardm  tdm  iha  have  | 2.  Vichinvatlm  ukirantlm 
apsardm  sadhudevinim  \ glahe  kpitdni  gpihnundm  apsarum — | 3.  Yd 
dyaih  parinpityati  adad&na  kritaih  glaltdt  \ sd  nah  kpitdni  sUhatl 
prahum  apnotu  mdyaya  \ td  nah  payatvati  aitu  m3  no  jaithur  idam 
dhanam  | 4.  Yah  akthethu  pramodante  such  am  krodhaih  cha  bibhrati  | 
dnandinlm  pramodinim  apsardm  tdm  iha  have  | 

“ 1.  I invoke  hither  the  skilfully-playing  Apsaraa  who  cuts  up  and 
conquers,  and  gets  gains  in  the  game  of  dice.  2.  I invoke  hither  the 
skilfully-playing  Apsaras  who  collects  and  scatters,  and  receives  gains 
in  the  game  of  dice.  3.  May  she  who  donees  about  with  the  dice, 
when  she  wins  by  gaming,  grant  gain  to  us,  and  obtain  success 
through  her  skilL  May  sho  come  to  us  with  abundance  of  food.  Let 
them  not  conquer  this  money  of  ours.  4.  I invoke  hither  the  joyful 
and  exulting  Apsaras  — those  [goddesses]  who  delight  in  dice,  and 
who  cherish  grief  and  anger.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  verses  that  the  Apsarases  are  intimately 
connected  with  gambling.  In  A.V.  ii.  2,  4,  they  are  said  to  be  “ fond 
of  dice,”  and  soul-bewitching”  ( akthakdmdh  manomuhah). 

The  next  two  hymns  which  I proceed  to  quote  are  in  praise  of 
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generosity.  The  first  of  them  celebrates  liberality  to  the  destitute  in 
general ; the  second  eulogizes  the  same  virtue  when  exhibited  in  giving 
presents  to  priests. 

(4)  Rig-veda,  x.  117. 

l.iAfa  vai  u devdh  hhudham  id  vadham  dadur  utdiilam  upa  gachhanti 
mrittmah  \ uto  rayih  prinato  nopa  dasyati  utdprinan  mardituram  na 
t indate  | *2.  Yah  ddhrdya  chakamdndya  pitvo  annavdn  tan  raphituya 
upajagmushe  \ tlhiram  manah  krinute  sevate  purd  uto  chit  ta  marditdraih 
na  vindate  | 3.  8a  id  bhojo  yo  grihave  daidti  annakdmdya  charate 
kriidya  \ aram  atmai  bhavati  ydmahatd  utdparUhu  krinute  takhdyam  \ 
4.  Na  ta  takhd  yo  na  daduti  sakhye  tachdbhuve  taehamundya  pitvah  j 
apa  ai^dt  preydd  na  tad  okp  aiti  prinantam  anyam  aranaih  chid  ichhet  | 
^5.  Prinlyud  in  nddhamdndj/a  tavydn  drdghlydmtam  anu  paiyeta  pan - 
thum  | 0 hi  variant « rathyd  iva  chakra  anyam  anyam  upa  titfhhanta 
rdyah  | 6.  Mogham  annam  vindate  aprachetdh  tatyam  bravhni  vadhah  it 
ta  latya  | na  aryamanam  puthyati  no  takhdyam  kevaldgho  bhavati  keva - 
Iddl  ( 7.  Krithann  it  phdlah  dSilam  krinoti  yarm  adhvunam  apa  vrinkte 
charitraih  | vadan  brahmd  avadato  vaniyan  prinann  dpir  aprinantam  abhi 
eydt  | 8.  Ekapad  bhiiyo  dcipado  vichakratne  dvipdt  tripddam  abhi  eti 
paichdt  | chaluthpad  eti  dvipadum  abhitvare  tampaiyan  panklir  upa- 
lith(hamdnah  | 9.  Samau  chid  haetau  na  tamaih  vivithfafr  eammatard 
chid  na  tamaih  duhate  \ yamayoi  chid  na  tamd  vlrydni  jnutl  chit  eantau 
na  tamam  prinitah  | 

“ 1.  The  gods  have  not  ordained  hunger  to  be  our  destruction. 
Even  those  who  are  full-fed  are  overtaken  by  various  forms  of  death 
(lit.  deaths).  The  prosperity  of  the  liberal  man  never  decays ; while 
the  illiberal  finds  no  comforter.  2.  He  who,  himself  well  provided 
with  sustenance,  hardens  his  heart  against  the  poor  man  who  ap- 
proaches him,  starving,  and  who  has  long  courted  him,  desirous  of 
food,  Buch  a man  meets  with  none  to  cheer  him.  3.  He  is  the  boun- 
tiful man  who  gives  to  the  lean  beggar  who  comes  to  him  craving  food. 
Success  attends  that  man  in  the  sacrifice,  and  he  secures  for  himself  a 
friend  in  the  future.  4.  He  is  no  friend  who  bestows  nothing  on  his 
friend  who  waits  upon  him,  seeking  for  sustenance.  Let  every  ono 
depart  from  such  a man ; his  house  is  no  home, — and  look  out  for 
some  one  else  who  is  liberal,  even  though  he  be  a stranger.  5.  Lot  the 
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powerful  man  be  generous  to  the  suppliant ; let  him  look  down  the  long 
path  [of  futurity].  For,  oh,  riches  revolve  like  the  wheels  of  a chariot : 
they  come,  now  to  one,  now  to  another."4  6.  In  vain  the  fool  obtains 
food:  I tell  the  truth;  it  becomes  his  destruction  (comp.  v.  1).  He 
nourishes  neither  his  friend  nor  his  companion.  He  who  keeps  his 
food  to  himself  has  his  sin  to  himself.  7.  The  ploughshare  furrowing 
the  ground  brings  men  plenty.  A man  moving  onward  with  liis  feet 
accomplishes  his  journey.  A priest  who  speaks  is  more  acceptable 
than  one  who  is  silent.  A kinsman  who  is  beneficent  excels  one  who 
is  stingy.  8.  A one-footed  being  advances  faster  than  a two-footed. 
The  two-footed  comes  after  the  three-footed.  The  four-footed  follows 
in  the  rear  of  tho  two-footed,  and  moves  on  observing  his  steps.  9. 
The  two  hands,  though  alike,  do  not  perform  an  equal  amount  of 
work.  Two  cows  with  tho  same  mother  do  not  yield  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Two  men,  though  twins,  have  not  the  same  strength. 
And  two  others,  though  kinsmen,  are  not  equally  liberal.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  rendering  of  somo  of  these  verses : — 

The  gods  have  not  ordained  that  we 
Should  die  of  want ; the  lean  and  weak 
Are  not  death’s  only  prey  ; the  sleek 
Themselves  must  soon  his  victims  be. 

Tho  man  endowed  with  ample  pelf 
Who  steels  his  heart,  in  selfish  mood, 

Against  the  poor  who  sue  for  food 
Shall  no  consoler  find  himself. 

"*  It  is  curious  to  find  in  so  ancient  a composition  this  non  trite  comparison  of 
the  changes  of  fortune  to  tho  revolutions  of  a wheel.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  the 
Mahabhurata,  iii.  13189  : “ After  happiness,  suffering,  and  after  suffering,  happiness, 
visit  a man  in  succession,  as  the  spokes  of  a wheel  [revolve  round]  the  nave” 
(mkhaiyanantaraiH  duhkham  duhkhatyanantaram  tukham  | paryhyvnnpasarpante 
nttraih  ncmim  ardh  tea).  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  X.  2,  6,  19:  panat  pipdtd  triyai 
papmd  (poverty  from  prosperity)  jyotitha « tamo  'mritad  mrityur  nt  ha  vat  ati/md 
atani  tareani  varttantc.  | “To  drinking  succeeds  thirst,  to  prosperity  wretchedness,  to 
light  darkness,  and  to  immortality  death  : so  that  all  these  things  constantly  revolve 
in  a circlo.”  According  to  Herodotus,  i.  207,  Croesus  said  to  Cyrus:  “If  thou 
knowest  that  even  thou  art  human,  and  rulest  over  mortals,  learn  first  this  lesson, 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  a wheel  which,  by  its  revolution,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  some  persons  always  to  enjoy  prosperity." 
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No  friend  is  he  who  coldly  spurns 
Away  his  needy  friend  forlorn : 

He,  thus  repulsed,  in  wrath  and  scorn 

To  some  more  liberal  stranger  turns. 

Believe  the  poor  while  yet  ye  may  ; 

Down  future  time’s  long  vista  look, 

And  try  to  read  that  darkling  book ; 

Your  riches  soon  may  flit  away. 

Ye  cannot  trust  their  fickle  grace ; 

As  chariot  wheels,  in  ceaseless  round, 

Now  upward  turn,  now  touch  the  ground, 

So  riches  ever  change  their  place. 

The  man  whose  friend  receives  no  share 
In  all  his  good,  himself  destroys  : 

Who  thus  alone  his  food  enjoys 

His  sin  alone  shall  also  bear. 

(5).  Rig-ceda,  x.  107. 

1.  Arir  abhiid  malii  mughonam  eshdm  visvam  jliam  tamaso  nir  amochi  | 
mahi  jyotih  pitribhir  dattum  ugud  uruh  panthuh  dahhinuyuh  adarsi  | 
2.  Uchchd  did  dahhinuvanto  author  ye  ahaduh  saha  tc  suryena  | hira- 
nyaddh  amritatvam  bhajante  cdsoduh  Soma  pratirante  uguh  | 3.  Baivl 
pdrltir  dahhind  devayajyd  na  kavuribhyo  na  hi  te  prinanti  \ at  ha  nardh 
prayata-dahhindso  avadya-bhiyd  bahavah  prinanti  | ....  5.  Dahhi- 
tfdvan  prathamo  hutah  eti  dahhinuvdn  grdmanir  agram  eti  \ tarn  era 
manye  nripatim  janunum  yah  prathamo  dahhinum  uvitdya  | 6.  Tam 
era  rishim  tarn  u brahmunam  dhur  yajnanyam  sumagdm  ukthasasam  \ ea 
iukrasya  tamo  redo  tiero  yah  prathamo  dahhinayu  rarddha  | 7.  Dahhind 
'ham  dahhind  gum  daduti  dahhind  chandram  uta  yad  hiranyam  | 
dakshind  'nnam  ranule  yo  nab  utmd  dahhinum  rarma  krinute  rijunan  | 
8.  Na  bhojdh  mamrur  na  nyartham  I yur  na  rishyanti  na  ryathante  ha 
bhojuh  | id  a in  yad  visvam  bhuvanam  tvascha  etat  tarvaih  dahhind  ebhyo 
daduti  | 9.  Bhojdh  jigyuh  surabhim  yonim  agre  bhojdh  jigyur  vadhtam 
yd  suvdsuh  | bhojdh  jigyur  antahpeyaih  surdydh  bhojdh  jigyur  ye  ahutdh 
prayanti  j 10.  Bhojdya  asvam  earn  mpijanti  usum  bhojdya  dste  kanyd 
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iumbhamana  \ bhojatya  idam  puthlaranUa  tebna  parishkritaSi  deramunu 
tv  a chi  tram  | 11.  Bhojam  aitdh  ttuhfhuvdho  vahanti  surrid  ratho  varttate 
dakthinayah  \ bhojam  derilso  acata  bharethu  bhojah  iatr&n  tamarilkethu 
jttd  | 

“ I.  The  great  liberality  of  these  men  has  been  manifested. 
The  whole  living  [world]  has  been  liberated  from  darkness.  The 
great  light  given  by  the  Fathers"*  has  arrived.  The  broad  path  of 
Largess  has  been  beheld.  2.  The  givers  of  gifts  abide  aloft  in  the 
sky;  the  bestowcrs  of  horses  live  with  the  Sun;  the  givers  of  gold 
attain  immortality ; the  bestowers  of  raiment  prolong  their  lives.  3. 
A gift  is  a satisfaction  of  the  gods,  an  offering  to  the  deities,  and  [pro- 
ceeds] not  from  the  illiberal;  they  bestow  nothing;  and  many  men 
who  bestow  largesses  are  bountiful  merely  through  fear  of  rtsproach 

5.  The  giver  of  gifts,  invited,  advanoes  first : he  walks  in 

the  front  as  leader.®1*  I regard  as  the  king  of  men  him  who  first 
presented  a gift.  6.  They  call  him  a rishi,  a priest,  a reverend 
chanter  of  hymns  and  reciter  of  verses, — he  knows  the  three  forms  of 
the  resplendent  (Agni), — the  man  who  was  the  first  to  crown  [his 
religious  service]  with  a gift.  7.  Largess  bestows  a cow,  a horse, 
and  gleaming  gold.  Largess  bestows  food,  which  is  our  life.  The 
wise  man  makes  largess-giving  his  breastplate.  8.  Bountiful  men 
neither  die  nor  fall  into  calamity ; they  suffer  neither  wrong  nor  pain. 
Their  liberality  confers  on  them  this  whole  world  as  well  os  heaven. 
9.  Tho  bountiful  conquer  for  themselves  first,  a pleasant  abode,  a well- 
dressed  wife,  and  a draught  of  wine ; they  conquer  those  who  walk 
before  them,  uninvited.  10.  A fleet  horse  is  trained  for  the  generous 
man ; he  obtains  a brilliant  damsel  for  his  portion ; this  house  of  his 
resembles  a lotus-pond,  beautiful,  embellished  like  the  palaces  of  the 
gods.  11.  The  liberal  man  is  borne  along  by  rapid  horses.  The  car  of 
largess  rolls  forward  on  easy  wheels.  Preserve,  ye  gods,  the  bountiful 
man  in  battle.  He  overcomes  his  enemies  in  the  fight.” 

405  Compare  R.V.  x.  68, 11.  “ The  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky  with  stars  .... 
and  placed  darkness  in  the  night,  and  light  in  the  day  ” (see  above,  p.  287). 

*•  Compare  R.V.  ir.  60,  8 f.  where  the  prosperity  and  honour  which  attend  a 
prince  who  retains  and  cherishes  a domestic  priest  are  described.  See  Professor 
Wilson's  translation,  and  note  on  »•.  9,  in  p.  214;  and  Roth's  Art.  on  Brahma  and 
the  Itrahninns,  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  i.  77  ff.  See  also  the  hymn  from  the  A.V. 
iii.  19,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  288. 
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Verses  8 ff.  may  be  thus  freely  rendered 

The  liberal  docs  not  mourn  or  die ; 

No  pain  or  care  his  life  annoys ; 

This  world  is  his  with  all  its  joys. 

And  future  bliss  beyond  the  sky. 

He  owns  a princely  palace  bright, 

And  dwells  in  godlike  pomp  and  pride ; 

A richly  decked  and  winning  bride 
Sits  fair  and  blooming  by  his  side, 

And  fills  his  heart  with  lore’s  delight. 

With  plenteous  stores  of  com  and  wine 
Supplied,  a merry  life  he  leads; 

Swift  o’er  the  plain  his  chariot  speeds, 

Whirled  on  by  prancing,  snorting,  steeds ; 

He  smites  his  foes  by  aid  dirine. 

The  hymn  which  I cite  next  has  been  already  translated  by  Pro* 
fessor  Max  Muller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit,  pp.  494  f.,  where  he  thus 
remarks  on  it : “ The  103rd  hymn  of  the  7th  Mandala,  which  is  called 
a panegyric  of  the  frogs,  is  clearly  a satire  on  the  priests ; and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  same  animal  should  hare  been  chosen  by 
the  Yedic  satirist  to  represent  the  priests,  which,  by  the  earliest 
satirist  of  Greece,  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric 
heroes.” 

(6)  Rig-veda,  vn.  103. 

1.  Sarhvatsaram  ia&aydnuh  bruhmandh  vrata-chdrinah  \ vdcham  Par- 
janga-jinvitdm  pra  mandukiih  atudishuh  | 2.  Divyiih  dpo  abhi  yad  enam 
dyan  dritiih  m iushkam  sarasl  iaydnam  \ gavdm  aha  na  muyur  vatsini- 
ndm  mandtikdnum  vagnur  atra  lam  eti  | 3.  Yad  im  endn  usato  abhy 
avarshlt  trishydeatah  prdvjrishi  dgatuydm  | akhkhalikritya  pitaram  na 
putro  anyo  anyam  upa  vadantam  eti  | 4.  Anyo  anyam  anu  gpibhndti  enor 
apdm  r marge  yad  amandiihdtum  \ mandiiko  yad  abhivfiehfah  kanithkan 
ppiinih  samprinkte  haritena  tucham  | 5.  Yad  eshdm  anyo  anyasya 
vdcham  iuktaeyeva  vadati  iikshamdnah  | earvam  tad  eshdm  eamfidheva 
parva  yad  surdcho  vadalhana  adhi  apsu  | 6.  Gomayur  eko  ajamdyur  ekah 
prisnir  eko  haritah  ekah  eshdm  \ samdnam  name,  bibhpito  virupuh  purutro 
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vacham  pipiSur  vadantah  | 7.  Brdhmandto  atirdtre  na  tome  taro  tut 
purnam  abhito  vadantah  | satin at taratya  tad  ahah  pari  shfha  yan 
mandikah  pracritMnam  babhuva  | 8.  Brdhmandtah  somino  vacham 
akrata  brahma  krincantah  pariratsarinam  j adhvaryavo  gharminah  tithvi- 
dunuh  dcir  bhavanti  guhydh  na  ke  chit  | 9.  Bevahilim  jugupur  dvuda- 
iatya  ritum  naro  na  pra  minanti  etc  | tamvattare  prdtrithi  Sgatdydm 
taptdh  gharmdh  asnuvate  visargam  | 10.  Gomdyur  adud  ajamuyur  adat 
prisnir  adud  harilo  no  vatuni  | gardm  mandakdh  dadatah  satdm  taha- 
srasdve  pratirante  u yah  | 

“ 1.  These  row-fulfilling  Brahmanr.,  the  frogs,  after  lying  quiet  for 
a year,  hare  now  uttered  their  roioe,  stimulated  by  Paijanya  (the 
rain-god).  2.  When  the  waters  from  the  sky  fell  upon  them,  as  they 
lay  like  a dry  skin"1  in  the  (dried-up)  pond,  the  roice  of  the  frogs 
rises  in  concert,  like  the  lowing  of  cows  which  hare  calves.  3.  When, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  autumn,  rain  fell  upon  them,  when  they  were 
ardently  desiring  it  and  parched  with  thirst,  the  one  croaking  ap- 
proaches, like  a son  his  father,  another  who  is  calling  out.  4.  One 
of  them  seizes  the  other,  when  they  are  delighted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters ; when  the  speckled  frog,  soaked,  and  leaping 
upwards,  joins  his  roice  to  that  of  the  green  one.  5.  When  the 
one  repeats  the  sounds  of  the  other,  as  a pupil  the  words  of  his 
teacher,  your  erery  limb  seems  in  full  rigour,  as  ye  make  a 
loud  noise  upon  the  waters.  6.  One  lows  like  a cow,  another 
bleats  like  a goat ; one  of  them  is  speckled,  another  green.  Haring 
a common  name,  they  rary  in  appearance,  and  modulate  their  roices 
dirersely  as  they  croak.  7.  Like  Brahmans  at  the  Atiratra  soma- 
rite,  like  (priests)  talking  round  a full  bowl,  yo  frogs  surround  the 
pond  on  this  day  of  the  year  which  is  the  day  of  autumn.  8.  The 
soma-offering  Brahmans  raiso  their  roices,  performing  their  annual 
derotions  ; these  adhraryus,  sweating  with  their  hot  oblations  [or 
their  kettles]  issue  forth  like  persons  who  hare  been  hidden.  9.  They 
hare  observed  the  divine  ordinances  of  the  year ; these  creatures  do 
not  disregard  the  season  ; when  autumn  has  arrived  these  heated 
kettles  obtain  their  release.  10.  The  frog  who  lows,  and  the  one  who 
bleats,  the  speckled  and  the  brown,  have  bestowed  on  us  riches  : 

"1  Prof.  Muller  renders  rffiti  by  “ fish."  I prefer  the  more  common  signification 
of  "skin.” 
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giving  us  hundreds  of  cows,  the  frogs  prolong  our  lives  in  the  season 
of  a thousand  shoots.” 

I have  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of  this  hymn  very  freely  in 
the  following  verses  : — 


As  Brahmans,  who  a vow  fulfil. 

The  frogs  had  now  a year  been  still. 

Like  dried  and  shrivelled  skins  they  lay, 
Faint,  parched  with  heat  for  many  a day. 
Expecting,  long  in  vain,  the  showers 
Withheld  by  Air’s  malignant  powers. 

But  autumn  comes ; Pajjanya  rains 
In  copious  streams,  and  floods  the  plains. 
Clonds  veil  the  sun,  the  air  is  cool, 

The  ponds,  long  empty,  now  are  full. 
There  float  the  frogs,  their  bodies  soak  ; 
Afar  is  heard  their  merry  croak. 

Well  drenched,  they  jump  aloft  in  glee. 
And  join  in  noisy  colloquy. 

They  leap  upon  each  others’  backs, 

And  each  to  t’  other  cries  co-ax. 

As  teachers  first  call  out  a word, 

Then  boys  repeat  what  they  have  heard. 
Just  so  the  frogs  croak  out  once  more 
What  other  frogs  had  croaked  before. 
Sounds  diverse  issue  from  their  throats, 
Some  low  like  cows,  some  bleat  like  goats. 
Though  one  in  name,  of  various  sheen, 

For  one  is  brown,  another  green. 

As  Brahmans  at  a Soma-rite 
Around  the  bowl  in  talk  unite, 

This  day  the  frogs  their  pond  surround, 
And  make  the  air  with  noise  resound. 
These  priests,  the  frogs,  their  voices  raise, 
And  sing  their  annual  hymn  of  praise. 

As  priests  who  sweated  o’er  a pot 
Soon  quit  the  fire  they  find  too  hot, 
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The  frogs,  so  long  oppressed  by  heat, 

Emerge  in  haste  from  their  retreat. 

From  rules  divine  they  never  swerve. 

But  all  the  seasons'  laws  observe. 

When  autumn  comes,  their  Bufferings  cease, 

From  scorching  heat  they  find  release. 

The  frogs  that  bleat,  and  those  that  low, 

Brown,  groen,  on  men  all  wealth  bestow. 

The  kine  that  on  our  pastures  graze, 

We  owe  to  them,  with  length  of  days. 

It  is  possibly  an  echo  of  this  production  that  we  find  in  a description 
of  autumn  in  the  Harivamia,  v.  8803,  where  the  poet  compares  the 
noise  made  by  a frog,  after  his  rest  of  sixteen  half  months,  along  with 
his  wives,  to  tho  recitation  of  the  Rig-veda  by  a Brahman  surrounded 
by  his  pupils  ( plavangamah  ihod<ua-pakshatdylm’  virauti  gosh  (hah  taha 
kdminibhih  | richo  dtijatih  priya-tatya-dharmd  yathd  tvasishyaih  pari- 
vdryamdnah).  On  this  verse  the  late  M.  Langlois  somewhat  naively 
remarks  as  follows,  in  a note  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Hariv. 
voL  ii.  p.  132  : Dans  nos  moeurs  rien  n’  dgalerait  1’  impertinence 
d’une  comparaison  dans  laquelle  une  grenouille  serait  assimilee  a un 
respectable  ecclesiastique.  Les  Indiens,  a co  qu’  il  parait,  ne  voyaient 
dans  telle  espece  de  rapprochement  aucune  teinte  d’  impiete.” 

The  next  hymn  breathes  a social  spirit,  and  a disposition  to  profit 
by  the  improving  influences  of  the  company  of  cultivated  men,  com- 
bined, however,  with  a vainglorious  desire  to  shine  at  their  expence. 


(7).  Atharva-veda,  vn.  12. 

1.  Sabhd  cha  nu I samitis  cha  avatiim  PrajdpaUr  duhitarau  tamvidane  | 
yendtangachhai  upa  mi  ta  Ukshat  churn  tadini  pi  tar  ah  tangatethu  | 2. 

*•  There  «cemi  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  word  refer*  to  the  frog’*  eight  month* 
quiescence  since  the  close  of  tho  preceding  rain;  season.  M.  Langlois,  who  had 
before  him  the  reading  thodaia-paktha-iaryyl,  was  naturally  purrled  by  it,  and 
render*  it,  “ La  grenouille,  dont  les  flancs  sont  comme  sillonnh*  par  le*  seize  cotes,” 
and  he  adds  a note  to  the  following  effect : “ II  me  scmble  que,  par  cette  epithhte  un 
pen  obscure,  1’  intention  de  l’  auteur  est  de  d£peindre  les  scire  cOtcs  de  la  grenouille, 
(Icvcime*  plus  apparentc*  i la  suite  de*  chaleurs  de  l'Ct6  qui  ont  du  T affaiblir." 
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Yidma  te  eabhe  noma  nariehfa  ndma  rat  a»i  | ye  te  le  cha  eabhdeadae  te  me 
santu  eavdchaeah  | 3.  Eshdm  aham  samuslndndm  varcho  vijndnam  diode  j 
aeyah  eareasyuh  santeado  mum  Indra  bhaginam  krinu  | 4.  Yad  t'o  manah 
pardgalam  yad  baddham  iha  reha  rd  | tad  rah  dvartayumaei  mayi  vo 
ramatdm  manah  | 

“ 1.  May  Assembly  and  Meeting,  the  two  daughters  of  Prajapati, 
concurrently  preserve  me.  May  every  one  whom  I meet  resort  to  me ; 
may  I speak  agreeably,  o fathers,  in  the  assemblies.  2.  Assembly, 
we  know  thy  name  ; thy  name  is  conversation.  Let  all  the  members 
of  the  company  converse  with  me.  3.  I appropriate  the  glory  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  men  who  are  seated  here.  Indra,  make  me  the 
most  distinguished  in  all  this  assembly.  4.  If  your  thoughts  have 
turned  elsewhere,  or  are  enchained  here  or  there,  we  cause  them  to 
return : let  them  delight  in  me.” 

The  hymn  of  which  I next  give  the  first  four  verses  contains  a 
prayer,  or  incantation,  for  concord  in  a family. 


(8).  Athana-reda,  m.  30. 

1.  Sahridayam  edmmanaeyam  avidceeham  krinomi  rah  | anyo  anyam 
abhi  haryata  vatsam  jutam  ivaghnyd  | 2.  Anuvratah  pituh  putro  mdtrd 
bhavatu  eammandh  \ jdyd  patye  madhumallm  tdcham  vadatu  kantivun  | 3. 
Mu  bhrdtd  bhrdtaram  dvikehad  md  evasuram  uta  evaed  | eamyanchah 
earratdh  bhutcd  tdcham  vadata  bhadrayd  | 4.  Yena  devuh  na  viyanti  no 
cha  vidviehate  mithah  \ tat  kpinmo  brahma  to  grihe  tanjnunam  purtishe- 
bhyah  | 

“ 1.  I impart  to  you  concord,  with  unity  of  hearts  and  freedom  from 
hatred : delight  one  in  another,  as  a cow  at  the  birth  of  a calf.  2. 
May  the  son  bo  obedient  to  his  father,  and  of  one  mind  with  his 
mother : may  the  wife,  at  peace  with**  her  husband,  speak  to  him  honied 
words.  3.  Let  not  brother  hate  brother,  nor  sister  sister : concordant 
and  united  in  will  speak  to  one  another  with  kind  words.  4.  We 
perform  in  your  house  an  incantation,  creating  concord  among  its  in- 

m lam  unable  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  word  snntivdn,  which,  though  mascu- 
line in  form,  seems  to  agree  with  jdyd. 
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mates,  and  one  through  which  the  gods  will  not  desert  you,  nor  mutual 
hatred  exist.”  “° 

The  four  hymns  of  the  Atharva-veda  which  follow  contain  incanta- 
tions designed  to  save  persons  suffering  under  dangerous  diseases,  and 
on  the  point  of  death,  from  death ; or  rather  perhaps  to  try  to  recall 
their  spirits  after  their  separation  from  the  body.  They  supply  various 
illustrations  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by  tho  Indians  of  the  period 
when  they  were  composed,  regarding  the  vital  principle,  the  relations 
of  the  different  senses  to  the  several  elements,  the  deities  by  whom 
men’s  tenure  of  life  was  regulated,  the  power  of  incantations  to  arrest 
the  approach  of  doom,  and  other  kindred  particulars.  Some  of  the 
ideas  which  we  shall  meet  here  have  already  occurred  in  the  section 
on  Yama. 

(9).  Atharva-veda,  v.  80. 

1.  Avatae  te  dratah  pardcatae  te  dvatah  | ihaiva  bhava  md  nu  gdh  md 
pundit  anu  gdh  pitrln  aeum  badhndmi  te  dridham  | 2.  Yat  tea  ’ bhicheru A 
pur  us  hah  tvo  yad  arano  janah  \ unmochana-pramochane  ubhe  vdchd  ead&mi 
te  | 3.  Yad  dudrohitha  iepithe  etriyai  pumee  aehittyd  \ unmo — | 4.  Yad 
enato  mdtpikpitdt  iethe  pitrikritdt  cha  yat  | unmo — | 5.  Yat  te  mdtd  yat 
te  pita  jdmir  bhrdtd  cha  tarjatah  | prat  yak  tetaeta  bheehajam  jaradaehfim 
krinomi  ted  | 6.  Ihaidhi  purueha  tartena  manatd  sab  a | dutau  Yamaeya 
md  ’nugdh  adhi  jlvapurd  ihi  | 7.  Anuhutah  punar  ehi  vidtan  udayanam 
pat  hah  | drohanam  ukramanam  jlvato  jleato  ’yanam  | 8.  Md  bibher  na 
mariehyaei  jaradathfim  krinomi  ted  \ niravocham  aham  yakihmam  ange- 
bhyo  'ngajvaram  tar  a | 9.  Angabhedo  angajearo  yai  cha  te  hridaydmayah  \ 
yakehmah  iyenah  ica  prdpaptad  vdchd  tddhah  paraetardm  | 10.  ftiehl 
Bodhapratlbodhav  aevapno  yai  cha  jdgrivih  \ tau  te  prdnatya  goptdrau 
diva  naktaih  cha  jdgpitdm  | 11.  Ayam  Agnir  upaeadyah  iha  sir  yah 
udetu  te  | udehi  mrityor  gambklrdt  krithndt  chit  tamaiae  pari  | 12. 
Namo  Yamdya  namo  aetu  mrityave  namah  pitribhyah  uta  ye  nayanti  j 
utparanaeya  yo  veda  lam  agnim  puro  dadhe  asmai  ariehfatdtaye  | 13. 

,w  Three  hymns  of  the  Atharva-reda,  viz.  iii.  19  j v.  18,  and  v.  19,  together  with 
two  verses  (the  8th  and  9th)  of  v.  17,  which  formed  part  of  this  section,  as  it  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  for  1866,  pp.  33  ff.,  are 
omitted  here,  as  they  have  subsequently  been  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
2nd  Edition,  pp.  280-287. 
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Aitu  prilnah  aitu  manah  aitu  chakshur  atho  balam  | sari  ram  asya  sam 
tiduih  tat  padbhydm  prati  tishfhalu  | 14.  Prunmugne  chakshushd  sam 
tfijemam  tamlraya  tanvd  sam  baUna  \ cettha  amritasya  md  nu  gat  md 
tut  bhumigriho  'bhuvat  | IS.  Md  te  prdnah  upadasat  mo  apdno  'pi  dhayi 
to  | siiryat  tod  'dhipatir  mrilyor  uddyachhatu  ratmilhih  | 16.  lyam 
antar  vadati  jihvd  baddhn  panishpadd  | tvayd  yakshmam  niracocham 
satam  ropli  eha  takmanah  | 17.  Ayam  lokah  priyatamo  devdndm  apard- 
jitah  \ yasmai  ham  iha  mrityars  dishfah  purusha  jajnishe  \ sa  cha  led 
’nu  hvayumati  md  purdjaraso  mrithdh  \ 

“ 1.  From  thy  vicinity,  from  thy  vicinity,  from  a distance,  from 
thy  vicinity  [I  call"]  to  theo : remain  here ; do  not  follow,  do  not 
follow,  the  early  Fathers.  I firmly  hold  back  thy  breath.  2.  What- 
ever incantations  any  kinsman  or  Btranger  has  uttered  against  thee, 
— with  my  voice  I declare  thy  release  and  deliverance  from  them 
all.  3.  Whatever  hurt  thou  hast  done,  or  curse  thou  hast  spoken,  in 
thy  folly,  against  woman  or  man,  with  my  voice,  etc.  4.  If  thou  liest 
there  in  consequence  of  any  sin  committed  by  thy  mother,  or  thy 
father,411  with  my  voice,  etc.  5.  Receive  the  medicine  which  thy 
father,  mother,  sister  and  brother  offer  to  thee.  I make  thee  long- 
lived.  6.  Remain  here,  o man,  with  thy  entire  soul ; do  not  follow 
the  two  messengers  of  Tama ; ,u  come  to  the  abodes  of  the  living.  7. 
Return  when  called,  knowing  the  outlet  of  the  path,  the  ascent,  the 
advance,  the  road  of  every  living  man.  8.  Fear  not;  thou  shalt  not 
die ; I make  thee  long-lived.  I have  charmed  out  of  thy  members 
the  consumption  by  which  they  are  wasted.  9.  The  consumption 

411  Compare  a curious  passage  from  the  TaittirTya  Brahmans  iii.  7, 12, 3 £,  already 
quoted  in  p.  66:  “ May  Agni  deliver  me  from  any  sin  which  my  mother  may  have 
committed  when  I was  in  her  womb,  or  which  my  father  may  have  committed.  May 
my  parents  have  received  no  injury  from  me,  when  I,  a son,  in  sucking,  squeezed  my 
mother  and  father  in  my  delight.''  Compare  also  R.V.  vii.  86,  6,  quoted  abovo  in 
the  same  page,  as  well  as  the  following  teats : R.V.  vi.  61,  7,  Md  rah  eno  anya- 
kritam  bhujctna  m3  tat  karma  yat  ehayadhvt  | “May  we  not  suffer  [the  penalty  of] 
sin  committed  by  others,  or  do  that  which  you  will  punish,  o Vasus!1’  vii.  62,  2, 
Md  co  bhujema  anyajatam  eno  md  tat  karma  vataco  yat  chayadhve  \ of  nearly 
identical  sense  with  the  preceding  text.  X.  37,  12.  Yad  no  deedi  chakrima  jihvayd 
guru  maruuo  1 5 pray  at  1 devahrfanam  \ ardvd  yo  no  abhi  duchhundyato  tannin  tad  eno 
vataro  ni  dhetana  | “ If  we  have  committed  against  you  any  grievous  offence,  o gods, 
with  our  tongues,  or  through  thoughtlessness,  transfer  (the  guilt  of ) that  sin  to  the 
enemy  who  regards  us  with  malice.” 

411  See  the  section  on  Yama,  p.  294. 
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which  racks  and  wastes  thy  limbs,  and  sickens  thy  heart,  has  flown 
away  to  a distance  like  a hawk,  overcome  by  my  word.  10.  The  two 
sages,  Alert  and  Watchful,  the  sleepless  and  the  vigilant,  these  the 
guardians  of  thy  life,  are  awake  both  day  and  night.  11.  May  this 
adorable  Agni  rise  here  to  thee  as  a sun.  Rise  up  from  deep  death,*13 
yea,  even  from  black  darkness.*1*  12.  Reverence  to  Yama,  reverence 
to  Death,  reverence  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  those  who  guide  us.  I 
place  in  front  of  this  [sick]  man,  for  his  security,  Agni,  who  knows 
how  to  carry  him  across.  13.  Let  his  breath,  let  his  soul,  let  his 
sight  come,  and  then  his  strength ; let  his  body  acquire  sensation,  and 
stand  firm  upon  its  feet.  14.  Provide  him,  Agni,  with  breath,  and 
with  sight ; restore  him,  furnished  with  a body,  and  with  strength.*15 
Thon  hast  the  knowledge  of  immortality ; let  him  not  depart,  or 
become  a dweller  in  a house  of  clay.  15.  Let  not  thy  inhaled  breath 
cease ; let  not  thy  exhaled  breath  vanish.  Let  the  sun,  the  lord,  raise 
thee  up  from  death  by  his  rays.  16.  This  tongue  speaks  within, 
bound,  oonvulsivo.  By  thee  I have  charmed  away  the  consumption, 
and  the  hundred  torments  of  the  fever.  17.  This  world  is  the  dearest, 
unconquered  by  the  gods.  To  whatever  death  thou  wast  destined 
when  thou  wast  born,  o man, — we  call  after  thee,  do  not  die  before 
thou  art  worn  out  by  old  age.” 

(10)  Atbarva-veda,  vii.  53. 

1.  Amutralhiiyild  adhi  yad  Yamaaya  Bpihaspate  abhiituUr  amunehah  \ 
pratyauhatdm  A&vinu  mrityum  tumad  devdniim  Agne  bhishajd  sachibhih  \ 
2.  Sam  kramatim  md  jihUaih  iarlram  prdndpunau  te  eayujuv  t ha  eldm  | 
satarn  jlva  iarado  vardhamuno  Agni  a te  gopdk  adhipuh  vasishfliah  | 3. 
Ayur  yat  te  atihitam  paruchair  apunah  priinah  punar  d tdv  itum  | Agnii 
tad  d hdr  nirpiter  upaethdt  tad  dtmani  punar  dvesaydmi  te  | 4.  Md 
imam  prdno  hdtld  mo  apdno  avahaya  para  gat  | tapta  rithibhyah  enam 
paridadami  te  enam  evaeti  jaraee  vahanlu  | 5.  PravUatam  prundpdndv 
anadvdhuv  ha  vrajam  \ again  jarimnah  ievadhir  arieh(ah  iha  vardhatam  \ 
6.  A te  prdnam  suvumasi  pard  yakthmam  euvdmi  te  | dyur  no  visvato 

•'*  Compare  the  4nr hi  6\t0pos  of  Homer. 

*'*  Already  quoted  in  the  section  on  Yama,  p.  312. 

***  Compare  the  section  just  referred  to,  p.  297  ff. 
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dadhad  ay  am  Agnir  tarenyah  | 7.  Ud  vayam  tamasai  part  rohanto 
ndkam  uttamam  | decam  devalrd  turyam  aganma  jyotir  utlamam  \ 

“ 1.  Brihaspati,  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  dwelling  in  the  realm 
of  Yama,  from  the  curse.  The  Asvins, — they  who,  o Agni,  are  the 
two  physicians  of  the  gods, — they  have  repelled  death  from  us  by  their 
powers.  2.  Continue  associated,  ye  two  breaths,  inspired  and  expired ; 
forsake  not  his  body : may  they,  united,  remain  with  thee  here.  Live 
prosperously  a hundred  autumns.  Agni  is  thy  brilliant  protector  and 
lord.  3.  May  thy  life,  which  has  been  dissipated  afar,  may  thy 
breaths,  come  back  to  thee  again.  Agni  has  snatched  it  from  the  lap 
of  Nirj-iti  (Destruction)  : and  I introduce  it  again  into  thyself.  4.  Let 
not  his  inspiration  abandon  him,  nor  his  expiration  quit  him  and 
depart  I commit  him  to  the  seven  Riahis ; may  they  carry  him  on 
in  health  to  old  age.  5.  Enter  into  him,  ye  two  breaths,  like  two 
steers  forcing  their  way  into  a cow-pen.  May  this  man  flourish  here, 
an  unmolested  depositary  of  old  age.  6.  We  restore  thy  breath.  I 
drive  away  consumption  from  thee.  May  this  excellent  Agni  sustain 
our  life  on  every  side.  7.  Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  upper- 
most heaven,  we  have  reached,  among  the  gods,  the  god  Surya,  the 
highest  luminary.” 


(11)  Atharva-veda,  vnr.  1. 

1.  Antakdya  mpityave  namah  prdnah  apdndh  iha  te  ramantdm  | 
ihuyarn  astu  purushah  sahutund  suryasya  bhugt  ampitasya  loke  | 2.  Ud 
enam  Bhago  agrabhid  ud  mam  Somo  amsumdn  \ ud  enam  Maruio  devdh  ud 
Indrdgnl  svastaye  | 3.  Iha  te  asur  iha  prdnah  ihayur  iha  te  manah  | ut 
ted  Nirrityah  pdiebhyo  daieyd  edchd  bhardmati  | 4.  Utkrdma  atah 
purutha  md  ’ea  patthdh  mrilyoh  padbisam  avamunchamdmh  | md  chhit- 
thdh  asmdl  lokad  agneh  suryasya  tandriich  \ 5.  Tubhyam  vdtah  pavatum 
mdtarUed  tubhyam  varehantu  amrtldni  apah  | suryae  te  tanve  tarn 
tapdli  tvdm  mrityur  dayat&m  md  pra  meshfhdh  \ 6.  Udydnam  te  purueha 
ndtaydnam  jivdtum  te  dakshatutim  krinomi  | d hi  rohemam  amritam 
eukham  ratham  atha  jivrir  vidatham  d vadaei  | 7.  Md  te  mams  tatra 
gad  md  tiro  bhud  md  jtcebhyah  pra  mado  md  ’ nugdh  pilrln  | viive  deeuh 
abhi  rakshanlu  tveha  \ 8.  Md  galdnum  a dldhithuh  ye  nayanli  pard- 
vatam  | d roha  tamaso  jyotir  ehy  a te  hastau  rabhdmahe  | 9.  Sydmai 
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r ha  ted  md  kabalak  cha  preshitau  Yamasya  yau  pathirakshl  (vdnau  | aredn 
ehi  md  vi  ttldhyo  md  ’tra  tishfha  pardhmandh  | 10.  Md  etam  panthum 
anu  gdh  bhimah  exha  yena  pdream  na  iyatha  tarn  bravlmi  | tamah  etat 
purusha  md  pra  palthdh  bhayam  parastud  abhayam  te  aredk  | 11.  Rak- 
shantu  ted  agnayo  ye  aptu  antd  rakshatu  ted  manushyuh  yam  indhate  j 
eaikvdnaro  rakshatu  jdtaveddh  divyas  ted  md  dhdg  eidyutd  saha  | 12. 
Md  ted  kravydd  abhi  mamsta  drdt  sankasukdt  chara  | rakshatu  ted 
Dyauh  rakshatu  Ppithivi  suryak  cha  ted  rakshatdm  chandramdk  cha  | 
antariksham  rakshatu  devahetyuh  | 13.  Bodhak  cha  ted  Pratlbodhak  cha 
rakshatdm  | Aseapnai  cha  ted  Anaeadrdnak  cha  rakshatdm  | Gopdyamk 
cha  ted  Jdgrieik  cha  \ 14.  Te  ted  rakshantu  ts  ted  gopdyantu  tebhyo 
namas  tebhyah  sedhd  | 15.  Jleebhyas  ted  samuds  Vdyur  Indro  Dhatd 
dadhatu  Saeitd  trdyamdnah  | md  ted  pruno  balaih  hdsld  asuih  te  ’nu 
heaydmasi  | 16.  Md  led  jamhhah  samhanur  md  tamo  vidad  md  jihed 
barhih  pramayuh  kathu  syilh  | ut  ted  Adityah  Yasavo  bharantu  ud 
Indragnl  svaslays  | 17.  Ut  ted  Dyaur  ut  Prithiel  ut  Prajdpatir  agra- 
bhlt  | ut  ted  mpityor  oshadhayo  somardjnlr  apiparan  | 18.  Ayam  deedh 
ibaiedslu  ayam  md  ’mutra  gad  itah  \ imam  sahakraelryena  mrityor 
utpdrayumasi  | 19.  Ut  ted  mrityor  aplparaih  sam  dhamantu  vayodhasah  \ 
md  ted  eyastakesyo  md  ted  agharudo  rudan  \ 20.  Ahdrsham  aeidam  ted 
punar  dgdh  punarnaeah  | saredngah  sarvam  te  chakshuh  sartam  dyuk  cha 
te  'eidam  \ 21.  Yyaedt  te  jyotir  abhild  apa  teat  tamo  akramU  \ apa  lead 
mrityurh  nirrilim  apa  yakshmam  ni  dadhmasi  | 

“1.  Reverence  to  Death  the  Ender  ! May  thy  inhaled  and  exhaled 
breaths  gladly  rest  here.  May  this  man  remain  here  united  with  his 
spirit  in  the  domain  of  the  sun,  in  the  world  of  deathlessness.  2.  Bhaga 
and  Soma  with  his  filaments,  the  divine  Maruts,  Indra,  and  Agni,  have 
raised  him  up  to  health.  Here  is  thy  spirit,  here  thy  breath,  here  thy 
life,  here  thy  soul.  We  rescue  thee  from  the  bonds  of  Nirpiti  by  a 
divine  utterance.  4.  Rise  up  hence,  o man.  Casting  off  the  fetters  of 
death,  do  not  sink  downward.  Do  not  depart  from  this  world,  from 
the  sight  of  Agni  and  the  8un.  5.  May  the  Wind,  Matarisvan,  blow 
for  thee ; may  the  waters  shower  immortality  (or  ambrosia)  on  thee ; 
may  the  Sun  shine  healingly  upon  thy  body ; may  Death  pity  thee ; 
do  not  die.  6.  Thou  must  ascend,  o man,  and  not  descend ; I give 
thee  life  and  perceptive  power.  Mount  this  pleasant  and  imperishable 
car,  then,  when  aged,  thou  shalt  declare  a festival.  7.  Let  not  thy  soul 
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go  away  thither,  let  it  not  disappear ; do  not  wander  away  from  the 
living ; do  not  follow  the  Fathers.  May  all  the  gods  preserve  thee. 

8.  Do  not  long  after  the  departed,  who  conduct  men  afar.  Ascend 
from  the  darkness ; come  into  the  light.  We  lay  hold  of  thy  hands. 

9.  Let  not  the  two  dogs  sent  by  Yuma,*1*  the  black  and  the  brindled 
[seize  thee].  Come  hither;  do  not  hesitate;  do  not  remain  here  with 
averted  mind.  10.  Do  not  follow  this  path  ; it  is  terrible;  I speak  of 
that  by  which  thou  hast  not  hitherto  gone.  This,  o man,  is  darkness ; 
do  not  enter  it.  Beyond,  thou  bast  fear ; on  this  side,  thou  hast 
security.  11.  May  the  fires  which  are  in  the  waters  preserve  thee; 
may  the  fire  which  men  kindle  preserve  thee ; may  Jatavedas  Vai4- 
vanara  (the  fire,  which  is  common  to  all  men)  preserve  thee ; let  not 
the  celestial  fire,  together  with  the  lightning,  consume  thee.  12.  Let 
not  the  flesh-devouring  fire*17  seek  to  harm  thee ; go  far  from  that 
wicked  one.  May  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  preserve 
thee;  may  the  air  protect  thee  from  the  bolt  of  the  gods.  13.  May 
Wakeful  and  Watchful,  may  Sleepless  and  Wrakeful  preserve  thee. 
May  Guardian  and  Vigilant  protect  thee.  14.  May  they  protect 
and  guard  thee.  To  them  be  reverence.  15.  May  Vayu,  Indra, 
Dhatj-i,  and  Savityi  the  deliverer,  restore  thee  to  converse  with  the 
living.  Let  not  breath  and  strength  abandon  thee  ; we  call  back 
thy  spirit.  16.  Let  not  any  destructive  demon,  let  not  darkness  find 
thee ....  May  the  Adityas  and  Vasus,  with  Indra  and  Agni,  raise  thee 
up  to  health.  17.  The  sky,  the  earth,  Prajapati  have  rescued  thee. 
The  plants  with  Soma  their  king,  have  delivered  thee  from  death. 
18.  Let  this  man  remain  here,  o gods ; let  him  not  depart  hence  to  the 
other  world.  We  rescue  him'  from  death  with  a charm  of  boundless 
efficacy.  19.  I have  delivered  thee  from  death;  may  the  vigorous 
breathe  upon  thee."*  Let  not  the  she-devils  with  dishevelled  hair,  or 
those  that  howl  dreadfully,  yell  at  thee.  20.  I have  snatched  thee ; I 
have  caught  thee  ; thou  hast  returned  renewed,  and  perfect  in  thy 
members  : I have  obtained  thy  entire  eye,  and  thy  entire  life.  21. 

,l*  Sec  A.V.  v.  30,  6,  above. 

*17  There  are  three  kind*  of  fire,  the  kravyad,  or  funeral  (here  referred  to),  which 
devours  dead  bodies,  the  culinary  (amad),  and  the  sacrificial.  See  the  V aj.  8.  i.  17, 
and  the  commentary  there,  and  above,  p.  217,  note. 

See  the  4th  verse  of  the  next  hymn. 
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[Life]  has  breathed  upon  thee.  Light  has  oome  to  thee.  Darkness 
has  departed  from  thee.  We  remove  from  thee  death,  Nirpiti  and 
consumption.” 

(12)  Atharva-veda,  Tm.  2. 

1.  Arabhatva  imdm  amritasya  6rtuh(im  achhidyamdnd  jaradashfir 
attu  te  \ atum  te  uyuh  punar  d bhardmi  raja » tamo  mopagdh  md  pra 
methfhdh  | 2.  Jlvatdih  jyotir  abhyehi  anu ft  a tv a hardmi  iataiaraduya  \ 
aramunchan  mrityupdsun  akaetim  dray  hi  yah  dyuh  prataram  to  dadhumi  | 
3.  Vdt at  te  prdnam  avidaih  surydch  chakshur  aham  tava  | yat  te  manat 
tvayi  tad  dharayami  tarn  rittva  angair  vada  jihvayd  "lapan  | 4.  Prunena 
tvd  dvipadum  chatuthpaddm  agnim  iva  jdtam  abhi  earn  dltamumi  j namas 
te  mrityo  ehakehuthe  namah  prdndya  te  'karam  | 5.  Ayam  jivatu  md 
mrita  imam  tamlraydmati  \ krinomi  atmai  bhethajam  mrityo  md  puru- 
tham  tadhih  | 6.  Jlvalam  naghdrithdm  jlvanllm  othadhlm  aham  | trdya- 
mdndm  tahamdndm  sahatvatlm  iha  huve  atmai  arishtatdtaye  | 7.  Ad  hi 
bruhi  md  ’’ rabhathuh  trijemam  tavaiva  tan  earrahdydlf  ihditu  | Bhavd- 
tarvau  mridataih  iarma  yachhatam  apaeidhya  duritaih  dhattam  dyuh  | 
8.  Atmai  mrityo  adhi  bruhi  imam  dayatva  ud  ito  'yam  etu  j ariehfah 
tarrdngah  tuirtij  jaratd  iatahuyanah  dtmand  bhujam  aknutdm  | 9.  Derd- 
ndm  hetih  pari  tvd  vnnaklu  pdraydmi  tvd  rajatah  ut  tvd  mrityor  apt  pa- 
ra tn  | ur&d  agnim  kravyddam  niruhan  jlvdtave  te  paridhim  dadhumi  | 10. 
Yat  te  niydnam  rajatam  mrityo  anavadharthyam  | pathah  imam  tatmud 
rakthanto  brahmasmai  tarma  krinmasi  | 11.  Krinomi  te  prdnupamu 
jardm  mrityum  dirgham  dyuh  ttatli  | Fairatvatena  prahitdn  yamadH- 
tdms  charato  'pa  tedhami  sari  an  | 12.  Arad  ardtim  nirjitim  paro 
grdhim  kravyudah  pisdchdn  | raktho  yat  sarvam  durbhutam  tat  tamah 
icdpa  hanmati  | 13.  Agnes  te  prdnam  amritud  dyushmato  vanve  juta- 
vedatah  | yathu  na  rithyuh  amritah  tajur  asas  tat  te  krinomi  tad  u te 
eamridhyatdm  | 14.  Site  te  stdm  Dydvdprithivl  asantdpe  abhisriyau  | 
6am  te  turyah  d tapatu  iam  vd to  vdtu  te  hnde  \ Bivuh  abhi  ksharantu 
tvd  dpo  dirydh  payatvallh  | IS.  S'ivdt  te  eantv  othadhayah  ut  tvd 
"hdrtham  adharatyuh  uttarum  prithivlm  abhi  | tatra  tvd  "dityau  raktha- 
tdm  Suryuchandramatav  ubhu  | 16.  Yat  te  vdeah  partdhunam  yd m 
nivim  krinmhe  tvam  \ iiram  te  tame  tat  krinmah  saiiisparie  'rukthnam 
out  it  te  | 17.  Yat  kthurena  marchayatu  eutejasd  vaptd  tapasx  keia- 
imasru  | sumbhan  mukham  md  nah  dyuh  pra  mothih  | 18.  Sivau  te  tldih 
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vrlhi-yavdv  abalasdv  adomadhau  | etau  yakshmam  o'  bddhete  etau  mun- 
ehato  amhasah  \ 19.  Yad  dindsi  yat  pibati  dhiinyam  krishydh  pay  ah  \ 
yad  (id yam  yad  anddyaiii  sareaih  te  annam  aeisham  krinomi  | 20.  Ahne 
cha  tvd  rdtraye  cha  ubhubhydm  pari  dadmasi  \ ardyebhgo  jighatsubhyah 
imam  me  pari  rakshata  \ 21.  Satam  te  ayutaih  hdyandn  dee  yuge  trlni 
ehatvdri  krinmah  \ Indrdgnl  cihe  deeds  te  anumanyantdm  ahrinlya- 
mdndh  | 22.  S’ arade  tvd  hemantdya  vasantdya  grlshmdya  pari  dadmasi  | 
tarshdni  tubhyam  syonuni  yeshu  eardhante  oshadhlh  | 23.  Mrityur  lie 
deipaddm  mrityur  lie  chatushpaddm  | tasmut  team  mrityor  gopater 
udbhardmi  ea  md  bibheh  | 24.  So  ’yishfa  na  marishyasi  na  marishyasi 
md  bibheh  | na  vai  tatra  mriyante  no  yanti  adhamam  tamah  \ 25.  Sarvo 
vai  tatra  jlvati  gaur  aivah  purushah  pabuh  | yatredam  brahma  kriyate 
paridhir  jlvandya  kam  | 26.  Pari  tvd  pdtu  samanebhyo  abhichdrat  sa- 
bandhubhyah  \ amamrir  bhava  amrito  atijlvo  md  te  husishur  asatah 
iarlram  | 27.  Ye  mrityavah  ekaiatam  yah  ndshfrah  atiturydh  \ munch- 
antu  tasmut  tedm  decuh  agner  eaiitanardd  adhi  | 28.  Agneh  iarlram  asi 
pdrayishnuh  rakshohd  ’si  sapatnahd  \ atho  amlea-chdtanah  puludrur 
ndma  bheshajam  | 

“1.  Seize  this  boon  of  immortality;  may  long  life,  which  cannot  be 
cut  off,  be  thine.  I restore  to  thee  breath  and  life ; do  not  depart  to 
the  mist  {rajas')  or  to  darkness  {tamas) ; do  not  die.  2.  Come  hither 
to  the  light  of  the  living;  I rescue  thee  that  thou  mayest  survive  a 
hundred  autumns.  Loosing  the  bands  of  death  and  imprecation,  I 
lengthen  out  thy  existence.  3.  I have  recovered  thy  breath  from  the 
wind,  thine  eye  from  the  8un.,,,,  I place  in  thee  thy  soul.  Receive 
sensation  in  thy  limbs.  Speak,  articulating  with  thy  tongue.  4.  I 
blow  upon  thee  with  the  breath  of  bipeds,  and  of  quadrupeds,  as  on 
Agni  when  he  is  bora  (».«.  on  fire  when  kindled).  I have  paid  rever- 
ence, o Death,  to  thine  eye,  and  to  thy  breath.  5.  Let  this  man  live 
and  not  die.  Wo  restore  him.  I make  for  him  a remedy.  Death,  do 
not  kill  the  man.  6.  I invoke  for  his  safety  a vivifying  . . . . , living, 
delivering,  strong,  and  powerful  plant.  7.  Befriend  him  ; do  not  seize 
him ; let  him  go ; though  he  is  thine  only,  let  him  abide  here  with 
all  his  strength ; o Bhava  and  S'arva,  be  gracious  ; grant  deliverance ; 
remove  evil  and  confer  life.  8.  Befriend  him,  Death,  pity  him  ; let  him 

•"  See  above  in  the  section  on  Yama,  p.  298. 
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arise.  Unharmed,  with  all  his  limbs,  hearing  perfectly,  till  his  time  of 
decay,  let  him  obtain  enjoyment  during  a life  of  a hundred  years.  9. 
May  the  shaft  of  the  gods  pass  thee  by ; I bring  thee  across  from  the  mist 
(see  v.  1);  I have  rescued  thee  from  death.  Removing  far  away  the  flesh 
devouring  Agni,  I draw  round  thee  a circle  (see  R.V.  x.  18,  4)  that 
thou  mayest  live.  10.  Preserving  him  from  that  misty  egress  of  thine, 
o Death,  which  no  one  may  escape  by  menaces,  we  make  prayer  a pro- 
tection for  him.  11.  I give  thee  thy  breaths,  death  at  thy  full  age,tM 
long  life  and  health.  I drive  away  all  the  messengers  of  Yarns,  who 
roam  about,  sent  by  the  son  of  Vivasvat.  12.  We  remove  afar  Evil, 
Nirpiti,  Grahi,  and  flesh-devouring  Pi&ichas,  and  hurl  all  wicked 
Rukshases,  as  it  were  into  darkness.  13.  I ask  thy  life  from  the 
immortal,  living,  Agni,  Jatavedas.  I procure  that  thou  mayest  suffer 
no  injury,  that  thou  mayest  also  be  immortal.  May  this  be  the  fortu- 
nate result.  14.  May  heaven  and  earth  in  unison  be  auspicious  and 
innocuous  to  thee.  May  the  sun  shine  and  the  wind  blow  pleasantly 
to  thy  heart.  May  the  celestial  streaming  waters  drop  down  upon 
thee  favourably.  15.  May  the  plants  be  auspicious  to  thee.  I have 
raised  thee  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  earth.  There  may  both  the 
sons  of  Aditi,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,*”  preserve  thee.  16.  Whatever 
garment  for  clothing,  or  whatever  girdle  thou  makest  for  thyself,  we 
cause  it  to  be  agreeable  to  thy  body ; may  it  be  soft  to  thy  touch.  17. 
When,  as  a barber,  thou  shavcst  our  hair  and  beard  with  a sharp  and 
cleansing  razor,  while  cleansing  our  face,  do  not  rob  us  of  our  life.  18. 
Let  the  rice  and  barley  be  auspicious  to  thee,  causing  no  consumption 
or  other  ailment.  These  two  (grains)  destroy  consumption,  and  deliver 
from  calamity.  19.  Whatever  thou  eatest  or  drinkest,  the  grain  derived 
from  husbandry,  or  liquid,  whatever  is  or  is  not  to  be  eaten — all  that 
food  I render  for  thee  free  from  poison.  20.  We  commit  thee  to  both 
the  Day  and  the  Night;  preserve  him  for  me  from  the  goblins  who 
seek  to  devour  him.  21.  We  allot  to  thee  a hundred,  ten  thousand, 
years,  two,  three,  four,  ages  (yugas).4*3  May  Indra  and  Agni,  may  all 

®50  Compare  A.V.  xix.  24,  4,  5,  8. 

«*>  The  Moon  is  not  in  the  Vedas  generally  reckoned  among  the  Adityas.  Sec 
above,  p.  54  f. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  great  a duration  is  here  denoted  by  this  word) 
but  it  must  be  one  of  great  length,  if  the  long  periods  of  years,  which  are  mentioned 
just  before,  may  be  taken  as  any  indication.  Sec  the  6rat  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  45  f. 
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the  gods  regard  thee  favourably,  without  hostility.  22.  We  commit 
thee  to  autumn,  winter,  spring,  summer.  May  the  rains  be  pleasant  to 
thee,  in  which  the  plants  grow  up.  23.  Death  rules  over  bipeds; 
death  rules  over  quadrupeds.  From  that  Death  the  ruler  I rescue 
thee ; do  not  fear.  24.  Thou,  who  art  uninjured,  shalt  not  die ; thou 
shalt  not  die ; do  not  fear.  They  do  not  die  there ; they  do  not  go  to 
the  nethermost  darkness,  (25)  every  thing  lives  there,  cow,  horse,  man, 
beast,  in  the  place  where  this  prayer  is  used,  the  bulwark  of  life.  26. 
May  it  preserve  thee  from  curse  from  thy  equals  and  friends.  Be 
undying,  immortal,  long-lived ; let  not  thy  breaths  abandon  thy  body. 
27.  May  the  gods  deliver  thee  from  those  hundred  deaths,  from  those 
dangers  which  are  surpassablo,  and  from  that  Agni  Vai^vanara  (fire  of 
the  funeral  pile?).  28.  Thou,  the  medicament  named  Putudru  (Butea 
frondosa),  art  the  body  of  Agni,  the  deliverer,  the  Blayer  of  ltakshases, 
and  of  rivals,  and  thou  art  the  chaser  away  of  diseases." 


29 
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SECTION  XXIII. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  SOCIETY  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  VEDIC  AGE,  AS 
REPRESENTED  IN  THE  HYMNS. 

I it  the  Introductions  to  the  first  throe  Volumes  of  his  translation 
of  the  Rig-veda  (vol.  i.  pp.  xl  ff. ; vol.  ii.  pp.  xv  ff. ; vol.  iii.  xiv  ff.), 
Professor  Wilson  has  adduced  from  the  hymns  a variety  of  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
of  the  advance  which  they  hod  made  in  civilization  at  tho  period  when 
those  hymns  were  composed.  I propose  in  this  section  to  bring  for- 
ward such  further  particulars,  connected  with  the  same  subjects,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  hymns,  without  excluding  the  topics  already  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Wilson. 

It  is  not  only  the  facts  which  are  directly  stated  or  implied,  in 
regard  to  the  various  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  may  be  understood  as 
supplying  the  requisite  information.  References  of  a corresponding 
character  made  to  the  gods,  their  dwellings,  dress,  ornaments,  chariots, 
weapons,  etc.,  may  (as  in  such  a stage  of  religious  progress,  more 
especially,  men  frame  their  gods  alter  their  own  image  magnified  and 
idealized)  be  taken  as  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  their  worshippers. 

(1.)  Country  occupied  by  the  Yedic  people,  their  tillages  and  cities. 

The  country  originally  occupied  in  India  by  the  Vedic  people  was  tho 
tract  watered  by  the  seven  rivers,  the  modern  Panjab ; but  they  gradu- 
ally extended  themselves  to  the  eastward  and  southward ; and  in  R.Y. 
iv.  36,  18  reference  is  made  to  two  enemies  living  beyond  ( i.e . no  doubt 
east  of)  the  Sarayu  (uia  tyd  sadyah  dry  a Sarayor  Indra  pdratah  Arna- 
chitrarathu.  ’vadhih).  For  details  I refer  to  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  pp.  373  ff.  This  country  was  no  doubt  in  part  cultivated, 
as  we  shall  see  that  frequent  references  are  made  to  agriculture.  But 
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probably  largo  tracts  were  covered  by  forests,  which  are  sometimes 
referred  to.  See  the  references  to  Agui  consuming  the  woods,  abovo 
(p.  212) ; and  the  hymn  to  AranyanI,  quoted  in  p.  422. 

As  in  our  own  day,  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  and  the 
Panjab,  the  houses,  in  places  remote  from  the  hills,  and  where  the  soil 
is  alluvial,  without  any  supply  of  stone,  were  no  doubt  constructed  of 
mud. 03  Villages  (grama)  nre  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  114,  1 (vitvam 
puahtam  min  grume  andturam  | “ may  everything  in  this  villago  bo 
fat  and  healthy”) ; i.  44,  10  (asi  grdmeshu  acitd  | “ Thou  (Agni)  art 
tho  protector  in  (our)  villages”);  i.  149,  4 ( guvah  iva  grdmam  | ‘‘as 
cattle  come  to  a village”);  and  x.  146,  1 quoted  above. 

Cities  or  fortified  places  (pur)  are  also  constantly  mentioned.  In 
one  place  it  is  said  that  Indra  demolished  a hundred  cities  of  stone  in 
favour  of  the  liberal  Bivodasa,  iv.  30,  20,  that  (salam  asmanmaylndm 
puram  Indro  vi  (legal  | Ditodusdya  ddlushe).  Even  if  we  should  suppose 
this  was  a mythological  reference  to  the  aerial  cities  of  the  Asuras 
(comp.  x.  67,  3),  it  might  be  received  as  evidence  that  they  had  as 
their  prototypes  stone-built  cities  on  the  earth,  a circumstance  in  itself 
by  no  means  improbable  in  tracts  of  country  bordering  on  the  hills, 
where  stone  is  abundant.  Iron  cities  or  fortifications  (pur ah  dyatih) 
are  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  58,  8 ; ii.  20,  8 ; iv.  27,  1 ; vii.  3,  7 ; 
vii.  15,  14;  vii.  95,  1;  viii.  89,  8;  x.  101,  8,  where  the  reference  is 
either  figurative  or  purely  fanciful  and  mythological.  Cities  with  a 
hundred  enclosures  or  fortifications  (lalabhuji)  are  referred  to  in 
i.  166,  8;  vii.  15,  14 ; and  although  they  are  only  alluded  to  as  figu- 
rative expressions  of  the  means  of  protection  afforded  by  the  gods,  they 
no  doubt  suggest  the  idea  of  forts,  consisting  apparently  of  a series  of 
concentric  walls,  as  actually  existing  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

. (2)  Religious  worship. 

Let  the  reader  try  to  conceive  himself  as  living  3000  years  ago  or 
upwards  in  the  province  of  India  which  Iras  been  above  described. 
At  that  period  the  Indo-Aryans  had  for  some  timo  been  settled  in  that 


Bricks  (ish(aka)  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Uruhmanas  os  used  for  the 
construction  of  vedit,  or  altars,  but  they  may  have  been  unbaked. 
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region,  and  had  begun  to  consider  it  as  their  home,  though  they  were 
still  molested  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  another  stock,  and  of  a ruder 
religion,  who  had  been  previously  in  possession  of  the  country,  and 
naturally  looked  upon  the  intruders  with  dislike  and  dread.  Conscious 
of  their  own  superiority,  and  strong  in  their  faith  in  the  protection  of 
their  ancestral  gods,  tho  Aryans  regarded  these  aboriginal  tribes  and 
their  savage  rites  and  character  with  abhorrence  not  unmingled  with 
apprehension.  We  shall  therefore  suppose  one  of  the  small  outlying 
village  settlements  of  the  Aryans  to  be  situated  on  the  edge  of  a forest, 
part  of  which  has  been  cut  down,  cleared,  and  cultivated.  The  popu- 
lation has  already  multiplied  to  a considerable  extent,  and  (as  we  shall 
see  further  on)  a division  of  labour  has  been  long  established.  The 
more  thoughtful  and  contemplative  class  has  now  devoted  itself  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods ; the  more  enterprising  and  warlike  members  of  the 
community  have  assumed  authority  over  the  rest ; the  great  mass  of 
the  people  follow  the  occupations  of  trade  and  husbandry ; while  a 
gradually  increasing  number  of  the  adjoining  barbarians  is  becoming 
incorporated  in  the  growing  society  as  slaves  or  handicraftsmen  of  the 
lowest  description. 

Returning  home  in  the  evening  through  the  forest,  a member  of  one 
of  the  priestly  families,  who  is  at  the  same  time  of  a poetical  tempera- 
ment, experiences  emotions  such  as  are  sketched  in  the  hymn  to 
AranyanI,  which  is  quoted  above  in  p.  422.  Anxious  to  propitiate 
tho  favour  of  the  gods,  and  to  worship  them  all  with  the  customary 
ceremonies,  he  is  frequently  found  watching  during  the  night  (not  with- 
out apprehension  of  attack  from  the  aboriginal  tribes  lurking  in  the 
adjoining  thickets,  or  from  the  howling  goblins  with  which  his  imagi- 
nation peoples  the  surrounding  darkness),  and  looking  for  the  signs  by 
which  he  supposes  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  deities  who  usher 
in  the  day  to  be  indicated.  The  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  these 
divinities,  the  two  Asvins  and  to  Uslias  (the  Dawn),  at  least  those 
which  salute  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  do  not  spring  from  devotion 
alone,  but  are  the  product  of  a deep  poetical  feeling,  and  a delicate 
imaginative  power.  The  Alvins  are  the  first  to  appear,  the  time  of 
their  manifestation  being  (us  we  have  seen,  p.  234)  defined  as  that 
between  midnight  and  the  earliest  manifestation  of  light;  and  their 
supposed  udvent  is  hailed  with  suitablo  hymns.  Then,  as  tho  first 
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streaks  of  tho  ruddy  dawn  become  visible  in  the  cast,  the  poet  breaks 
out  into  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  devotion  to  the  lovely  goddess  Ushas, 
who  every  morning  renews  her  youth.  Preparation  is  now  made  for  the 
birth  of  the  sacred  Agni,  who  springs  into  life  as  soon  as  the  physical 
instruments  of  his  generation  are  brought  into  contact,  is  then  duly 
lauded  by  his  votary,  and  is  imagined  immediately  to  proceed  as  a mes- 
senger to  summon  the  gods  to  whom  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  by  their 
worshipper.  Soon  after  Surya  (the  sun)  shoots  up  above  the  horizon, 
darting  his  rays  across  the  firmament,  and  illuminating  everything 
with  his  splendour ; and  receives,  under  a variety  of  forms  or  epithets, 
tho  adoration  of  the  delighted  poet.  In  tho  hot  season,  when  the 
ground  has  been  parched  by  long  drought,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  gathering  clouds  in  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  discharge  their 
watery  treasures,  Parjnnya,  the  raingod,  is  besought  to  send  rain ; and 
Indra,  the  regent  of  tho  firmament,  and  the  storm-gods,  the  Maruts, 
are  supplicated  to  fulfil  the  functions  which  the  imagination  of  their 
worshippers  has  assigned  to  them,  of  combating  the  malignant  demons 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  compelling  them  to  yield  up  the  waters  which 
they  keep  shut  up  in  the  clouds.  The  other  gods,  or  a select  number 
of  them,  are  then  invoked.  Along  with  the  recitation  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  various  sorts  of  oblations  are  offered  up  at  different  periods 
of  tho  day,  to  the  several  deities. 

(3)  Did  the  Vedic  Indians  make  images  of  their  gods  f 

Professor  Muller  (Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  i.  38)  answers 
this  question  in  the  negative.  “ The  religion  of  the  Veda,”  he  says, 
“knows  of  no  idols.  The  worship  of  idols  in  India  is  a secondary 
formation,  a later  degradation  of  the  more  primitive  worship  of  ideal 
gods.”  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Bollenscn  finds  in  the  hymns  clear 
references  to  images  of  tho  gods  (Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  xxii.  537  ff.).  He  writes,  “From  the  common  appellation  of 
the  gods  as  divo  narus,  ‘ men  of  the  sky,’  or  simply  naras  (lares  ?), 

‘ men,’  and  from  tho  epithet  uppe^as,'**  ‘ having  the  form  of  men,’ 
lt.V.  iii.  4,  5,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Indians  did  not  merely  in 

*2‘  Professor  Hoth  i.v.  says  that  according  to  Sfiyana  the  word  means  “having  tho 
form  of  men,”  but  perhaps  signifies  “formed,  or  adorned  by  men.” 
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imagination  assign  human  forms  to  their  gods,  but  also  represented 
them  in  a sensible  manner.  Thus  in  R.V.  ii.  33,  9,  a painted  image  of 
Rudra  is  described  : sthirebhir  angaih  pururupah  vgrah  babhruS  iukre- 
bhih  pipise  hiranyaih  \ ‘With  strong  limbs,  many-formed,  awful, 
brown,  he  is  painted  with  shining  golden  colours.’  R.V.  i.  25,  13 
(where  it  is  said  of  Varuna,  that,  ‘ wearing  a golden  coat  of  mail,  he 
veils  himself  in  his  radiance;  spies  sit  round  him’),  appears  also  to 
refer  to  a sensible  representation.”  ....  “Still  clearer  appears  the 
reference  to  representations  in  the  form  of  an  image  in  v.  62,  15:  nu 
inanvfinah  eshdih  devin  aicha  (the  editions  of  Professor  Muller  and 
Aufrecht  both  read  achhd)  | ‘ I now  pray  to  the  gods  of  these  (Maruts).’ 
Here  it  seems  that  the  Maruts  are  distinguished  from  their  gods,  «.«. 
from  their  images.”  ....  “ Besides  the  common  expression  vapus, 
tanu,  rupa  [‘  body  ’ and  ‘ form  ’],  there  is  in  the  oldest  language  one 
which  properly  denotes  an  image  of  the  gods,  viz.,  sandfis."  Much 
more  is  added  in  support  of  the  same  view.  It  is  perhaps  premature 
to  attempt  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  these  proofs  till  it  is  seen  what 
can  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

(4)  Kings  and  principalities. 

Kings  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns,  i.  40,  8 ; i.  126,  1 ; 
iii.  43,  5 ; v.  37,  4 ; x.  33,  4,  etc.  In  i.  85,  8,  the  Maruts  are  said  to 
be  of  awful  aspect,  like  kings  (rajdnah  tea  tvesha-sandrisah).  The 
country  occupied  by  the  Aryas  was  no  doubt  peopled  by  various 
tribes8"  and  divided  into  numerous  principalities.  In  R.V.  i.  126,  1, 
a king  called  Bhavya  is  celebrated,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bindhu,  or  Indus  ( amandin  stoman  prabhare  manlsha  Sindhiv  adhi 
kshiyato  Bhivyasya  | yo  me  eahasram  amimlta  savin  aturto  raja  sratah 
ichhamanah).  In  viii.  21,  18,  Chitra  and  other  chiefs  are  alluded  to  as 
living  near  the  Sarasvati  ( Chi/rah  id  raja  rijakah  anyalce  yaks  Sarasva- 
tim  anu).  Ten  kings  are  alluded  to  as  having  fought  against  Sudas, 
vii.  33,  3 ; vii.  83,  6 ff.  (see  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  319,  323  f.). 
Numerous  names  of  kings  occur  in  the  Rig-veda.  The  meetings, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  of  princes  are  alluded  to,  x.  97,  6 ( rijinah 
samituv  iva).  In  vii.  18,  2,  Indra  is  represented  as  living  in  the 

ai  See  Rotb,  Zui  Littcratur  uud  Gcschiclitc  des  Wcela,  pp.  131  ff. 
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society  of  his  wires  like  a king,  or  dwelling  amid  lights,  as  a king 
among  his  wives,  as  Sayana  explains : ( rajeta  hi  janibhih  ksheshi  eva  ava 
dyubhih ),  which  appears  to  indicate  tho  existence  of  royal  polygamy. 
In  x.  40,  3,  the  A4vins  aro  said  to  come  to  the  libations  like  two 
kings’  sons  ( rajaputreva  savand  \a  gachhatah).  When  Mitra  and 
Vanina  are  represented  in  ii.  41,  5 ; v.  62,  6,  and  vii.  88,  5 (see  above, 
p.  60),  as  occupying  a great  palace  with  a thousand  pillars  and  a 
thousand  gates,  we  may  supposo  that  this  is  but  an  exaggerated 
description  of  a royal  residence,  such  as  the  poets  had  seen.**  And 
in  the  same  way  we  may  imagine  that  the  description  of  Yaruna  in 
i.  25,  10,  13  (above,  p.  59),  as  sitting  in  his  house,  arrayed  in  golden 
mail  or  raiment,  surrounded  by  his  messengers  and  exercising  sove- 
reignty, was  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  of  a contemporary  Raja’s 
court.  It  appears  from  R.V.  iv.  50,  8 (quoted  -in  the  1st  vol.  of  this 
work,  p.  247),  that  it  was  regarded  as  eminently  beneficial  for  a king 
to  entertain  a family  priest : and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  the 
liberality  of  different  princes  to  the  rishis  or  priests  by  whom  they 
were  attended  is  celebrated  in  numerous  passages  (see  the  1st  vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  259,  and  my  articlo  “On  the  relations  of  the  priests 
to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  society  in  the  Vedic  age,”  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  1866,  pp.  272  ff.,  where  the  names  of 
numerous  royal  patrons  are  specified).  Tho  amount  and  variety  of 
the  presents  lavished  by  these  kings  upon  their  spiritual  advisers,  con- 
sisting of  cows,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands  (v.  30,  12  ff.), 
horses,  chariots,  lumps  of  gold  (vL  47,  23),  dresses  {dasds van  data 
koidn  dasa  vaslru  'dhibhojand  | daso  hiranyapinddn  Divodatad  asdni- 
sham  | dasa  ralh&n  prashtimatah  iatam  gdh  atharvabhyah  Asvathah 
Pdyavs  ’dad at),  and  elegantly-adorned  female  slaves  (viii.  46,  33,  adha 
tyd  yoshand  mahl  pratlchi  Fasam  Aivyam  | adhirukmd  vi  rilyaU),  even 
although  we  should  suppose, — as  we  probably  must, — that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  passages  referred  to,  viz.,  i.  126, 
1 ff. ; v.  27,  2 ; v.  30,  12  ff. ; v.  33,  8 ff. ; v.  61,  10  ; vi.  27,  8 ; vi. 
47,  22  ff. ; vi.  63,  9 f. ; vii.  18,  22  flf.  ; viii.  3,  21  ff.  ; viii.  4,  19  ff.  *• 
viii.  5,  37  ff. ; viii.  6,  46  ff. ; viii.  19,  36  f. ; viii.  21,  17  f. ; viii.  24, 
29  f. ; viii.  46,  21  ff. ; viii.  54,  10  ff.  ; viii.  57,  14  ; x.  33,  4 ff . ; x. 

1:1  A.V.  in.  12,  and  lx.  3 contain  prayers  lor  the  stability  of  a house  at  the  time  or 
its  construction. 
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62,  6 ff. ; x.  93,  14  f.,  is  still  a proof  that  very  considerable  wealth 
■was  possessed  by  these  princes.  One  chieftain,  Kasu,  son  of  Chedi, 
is  even  said  to  havo  given  to  the  rishi  ten  kings,  brilliant  as  gold,  viii. 

5,  38  (yo  me  hiranya-eandriso  dasa  rujna  amamhata). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Rig-voda  two  hymns  occur  (x.  173  and  174) 
in  which  blessings  are  invoked  on  a king.  I shall  quote  the  first,  x.  173: — 

1.  A tvd  'hurtham  antar  edhi  dhruvas  tukfkavichuchalih  \ visa*  tvd 
larvuh  vdnchantu  md  tvad  rushfram  adhi  bhrasat  | 2.  lhaivaidhi  mdpa 
ehyo«h(huh  parvatah  ivachachalih  | Indraft  iveha  dhruvas  iishtha  iha 
rdthfram  u dharaya  | 3.  Imam  Indro  adldharad  dhruvam  dhruvcna 
haviehd  \ tasmai  Somo  adhi  bravat  taimai  u Brahmanaspatih  | 4.  Dhruva 
dyaur  dhruvCL  pfithivl  dhruvasah  parvatah  ime  | dhruvam  viivam  idam 
jagad  dhruvo  raja  visum  ayam  | 6.  Dhruvam  te  raja  Yaruno  dhruvam 
devo  Brihaspatih  | dhruvam  te  Indrai  eha  AgniS  cha  rathfram  dhnraya- 
tilm  dhruvam  | 6.  Dhruvam  dhruvena  havieha  alhi  Somam  mpisdmati  | 
alho  te  Indrah  kevatir  visa  balihrita*  karat  | 

“ I have  brought  thee  forward ; remain  in  the  midst ; continue  firm 
and  immovable  ; may  all  thy  subjects  desiro  thee  ! may  thy  dominion 
not  fall  away  from  thee ! 2.  Remain  here ; do  not  fall ; continue  im- 
movable as  a mountain ; abide  here  as  firm  as  Indra ; support  here  the 
realm.  3.  Indra  with  a firm  oblation  has  held  him  firm ; may  Soma, 
may  Brahmanaspati,  take  his  part.  4.  Firm  is  the  sky,  firm  the 
earth,  firm  these  hills,  firm  is  the  whole  world,  and  this  prince  is  a 
firmly-established  king  over  his  subjects.  5.  May  king  Yaruno,  may 
the  divine  Bphaspati,  may  Indra  and  Agni  firmly  maintain  thy  rule ! 

6.  We  urge  the  firm  Soma  with  a firm  oblation.  And  now  may  Indra 
make  thy  subjects  devoted  to  thee  alone,  and  bringers  of  tribute.” 

Mention  is  also  made  of  rulers  or  governors  under  the  title  of  pur- 
pati,  lord  of  a city  or  fortified  place  (i.  173,  10),  and  grumagl  ruler  of 
a village,  or  tribe,  or  band  of  men.  The  latter  word  occurs  in  x.  62, 
11 : eahasraddh  gramanlr  ma  rishan  manuh  suryenusya  y a fa  murid  etu 
dahhina  \ “ Let  not  this  man  (Savarni),  the  leader  of  the  people,  suffer 
calamity : let  his  largess  extend  to  the  sun ; ” and  in  x.  107,  5, 
dakthipavan  gramanlr  agram  eti  | “The  bestower  of  largesses  walks 
in  the  front  as  a leader”  (see  above,  p.  434). 

STI  8ec  the  context  in  my  paper  on  the  priests  in  the  Vedic  age,  Jour.  R.A.S.  for 

1866,  p.  276 
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(5)  Different  ranks  in  society, — rich  and  poor. 

As  may  be  concluded  from  the  facts  already  stated,  we  find  in  the 
hymns  a distinct  reference  to  rich  and  poor  as  existing  in  the  com- 
munity. See  R.V.  x.  117,  quoted  above  in  page  431,  where  the 
existence  of  both  classes  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthy  is  recommended.  In  x.  107,  10.  the  house  of  the 
donor  of  largesses  is  compared  to  a lotus  pond,  and  is  said  to  be  em- 
bellished like  a palace  of  the  gods  (above,  p.  434,  and  compare  x.  135, 
7).  In  viii.  4,  9,  the  man  who  is  a friend  of  Indra  is  said  to  have 
horses,  chariots,  cows ; to  be  handsome,  to  enjoy  vigorous  vitality,  und 
to  come  resplendent  into  the  assembly  (afai  rathl  surupah  id  gomun  id 
Indra  te  sakhd  | foalrabhajd  vayasd  sachate  sadd  chandro  ydti  sabhum 
upa). 

(6)  Domestic  relations  and  life  and  morals. 

There  are  in  the  hymns  distinct  traces  of  the  existence  of  polygamy, 
though  it  was  no  doubt  the  exception,  and  monogamy  the  rule.  In 
some  places  the  husband  appears  to  be  described  as  having  only  one 
wife,  if  we  may  judge  from  tho  fact  that  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  tho 
singular.  Thus  in  i.  124,  7,  Ushas  is  said  to  display  her  form,  as  if 
smiling,  as  a loving  and  well-dressed  wife  does  to  her  husband  {jdyd 
iva  patye  usati  sue  dad h Ushdh  hoard  iva  ni  rinUe  apsah ; compare  iv.  3, 
2,  and  x.  71,  4).  And  in  i.  105,  2,  it  is  said  & juyd  yuvate  patim  | 
“The  wife  embraces  her  husband.”  In  other  places  a plurality  of 
wives  is  more  or  less  distinctly  intimated.  Thus  in  i.  62,  11:  patim 
na  patnlr  usatir  uiantam  sprisanti  ted  iavasdvan  manishdh  | “ Our 
hymns  touch  thee,  o strong  god,  as  loving  wives  a loving  husband ; ” 
i.  71,  1 : upa  pra  jinvann  usatir  uiantam  patim  na  nityam  janayah 
sanlldh  | svasdrah  \ “ The  loving  sisters  [i.».  fingers]  have  stirred  up 
the  loving  [Agni],  as  wives  dwelling  together  their  own  husbands 
L 105,  8 ( = x.  33,  2):  earn  md  tapanti  abhitah  sapatnir  iva  pariavah  | 
“ My  ribs”  (or,  according  to  the  Nirukta  and  Sayana,  the  sides  of  tho 
well)  “ press  painfully  on  me  all  around,  like  rival  wives  (literally, 

°®  I should  observe  that  both  Sayana  and  Professor  Benfey  construe  the  epithet 
sanddh  “dwelling  together,  or  in  ouc  house”  with  naaSrah  “ the  sisters,"  and  not 
with  janayu/i  “wives.” 
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co-wires);”  i.  186,  7 : tam  I ft  giro  janayo  na  patnih  surabhishtamam 
riorum  natan/a  | “ Hymns  haste  to  him  the  most  pleasing  of  heroes,  as 
women  who  are  wires ; ” rii.  26,  3 : janir  iva  patir  ekah  tam&no  ni 
mamrije  purah  Indrah  tu  tarvuh  | “ Indra  took  to  him  all  the  cities,  as 
(one)  common  husband  his  wires ; ” x.  43,  1 : pari  thvajante  janayo 
yathii  patim  | “ [The  hymns]  embrace  [Indra]  as  wires  a husband.” 
Tho  Sfotap.  Br.  ix  1,  4,  6,  distinctly  arows  the  principle  of  polygamy, 
and  states  the  origin  of  the  practice  after  its  own  fashion : Pumte  purva- 
tmai  juhoti  atha  ttribhyah  | pumamiam  tad-viryena  atyadadhuli  | that- 
mai  iva  puihte  juhoti  bahvlbhyah  iva  ttribhyah  \ tatmad  apy  thuya 
pumto  bahvyo  jaydh  bhavanti  | ubhubhyam  vathafhurena  eha  tvahukarena 
cha  pumte  juhoti  tvdhdkurena  eva  ttribhyah  \ pumdmsam  eva  tad-viryena 
atyOdadhOti  \ “ He  sacrifices  to  the  man  first,  then  to  the  women.  He 
exalts  tho  man  in  consequence  of  his  rigour.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man 
as  to  one,  and  to  the  women  as  to  many.  Hence  also  one  man  has 
many  wires.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man  both  with  the  rashatkdra  and 
the  srahakara,  to  the  women  with  the  latter  alone.  He  exalts  the 
man  in  consequence  of  his  rigour.”  It  seems  to  hare  been  considered 
a misfortune  for  a woman  to  be  left  an  old  maid  in  her  father’s  house 
(see  the  case  of  Ghosha,  abore,  p.  247).  It  would  lead  me  too  for  to 
attempt  to  giro  any  description  of  the  marriage  ceremonial,  for  which 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  r.  177  ff.  (see 
also  R.V.  x.  109).  Women  appear  to  hare  been  permitted  to  marry 
a second  time,  according  to  A.V.  ix.  5,  27  f.,  quoted  abore,  in  the 
section  on  Yama,  p.  306  (see  also  the  1st  roL  of  this  work,  pp.  281  ff.). 
In  i.  124,  7,  Tishas  is  said  to  show  herself,  os  a female,  without  a 
brother  (her  natural  protector),  is  said  to  show  herself  to  a man  ( abhrd - 
leva  pumte  eti  pratlchi).  Wicked  liars  are  compared,  in  ir.  5,  5,  to 
women  without  brothers,  and  eril-disposed  wires  hostile  to  their  hus- 
bands ( abhrdtaro  na  yothano  vyantah  patiripo  na  janayo  dureviih  | pupu- 
tah  tantah  anrituh  atatyuh  idam  padam  ajanata  gabhiram). 

The  elerenth  and  twelfth  rerses  of  lLV.  x.  27,  are  as  follows: — 
yatyunakthd  duhita  jdtu  ata  kat  turn  vidvdn  abhimanyeta  andhum  | 
kataro  menim  prati  tam  muchule  yah  im  vahute  yah  im  vd  vareyOt  | 12. 
liyati  yotha  maryato  vadhnyoh  pariprita  panyata  vtiryena  | bhadru. 
vadhur  bhavati  yat  tupesah  tvayarh  tu  mitram  vanute  jane  chit  \ 11.  “Who 
knowingly  will  desire  the  blind  daughter  of  any  man  who  has  one  ? 
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Or  who  will  hurl  a javelin  at  him  who  carries  off  or  woos  such  a 
female?  12.  How  many  a woman  is  satisfied  with  the  great  wealth 
of  him  who  seeks  her  ! Happy  is  the  female  who  is  handsome : she 
herself  loves  [or  chooses]  her  friend  among  the  people.”  May  we  not 
infer  from  this  passage  that  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
their  husbands  was  allowed,  sometimes,  at  least,  to  women  in  those 
times  ? The  8vayamvara,  or  selection  of  ther  own  husbands  by  kings’ 
daughters,  appears,  from  the  Mahabharata,  to  have  been  a common  prac- 
tice in  later  times.  See  the  well-known  story  of  Naia  and  Damayantl. 

A passage  has  been  quoted  above  (p.  82  note)  from  the  Taitt.  Br. 
ii.  4,  2,  7,  the  commencement  of  which,  though  not  altogether  clear, 
may  be  translated  thus:  “The  divine  and  fortunate  IndranI,  wife  of 
an  excellent  husband,  was  victorious  by  a part,  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
husband.”  Did  young  women  at  that  time  compete  for  husbands  ? 

The  following  allusion  to  the  relations  of  a widow  with  her  deceased 
husband’s  brother  occurs  in  a verse  addressed  to  the  A4vins,  x.  40,  2 
("Nir.  iii.  15):  Kuha  svid  dosha  kuha  vaster  A kina  kuhdbhipitcam 
karatah  kuhoshatah  \ ko  vdm  iayutrd  vidhaveva  devaram  mar  yam  na 
yoshd  krinute  sadasthe  d | “ Where  are  you  by  night,  A4vins,  and 
where  by  day  ? where  do  you  alight  ? where  have  you  dwelt  ? who 
draws  you  to  his  house,  as  a widow  does  her  brother-in-law  to  the 
couch,  or  as  a woman  does  a man  ?”  In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
p.  32,  Professor  Roth  refers,  in  elucidation  of  this  comparison,  to  Manu, 
ix.  69,  70,  where  it  is  enjoined  that  in  certain  circumstances  a widow 
shall  be  married  to  her  deceased  husband’s  brother.  In  verse  60  it 
is  ruled  that  the  union  shall  only  subsist  until  one  son  has  been  pro- 
created. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  law  of  India  corre- 
sponded in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Jews,  as  expounded  in  Deu- 
teronomy, xxv.  5 : compare  St.  Matthew,  xxii.  24  ff.  This  custom 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  somewhat  obscure  verse  before  us. 

By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Max  Muller  I am  enabled  to  give 
Sayana’s  explanation  of  the  verse : — Kincha  vdm  yuvdih  ko  yajamdnah 
“ sadhasthe”  sahasthdne  vedy-dkhyt  “ dkfinule”  | paricharandrtham 
utmubhimukhlkaroti  \ tatra  drishfdntam  darSayati  \ “ iayutrd”  iayant 
“vidhaveva”  yathd  myitabharlrikd  ndri  “ devaram ” bhartribhrdtaram 
abhimulhi karoli  | “ maryam  na”  yathd  cha  sarvam  manushyam  “yoshd” 
sarvd  ndri  sambhoya-kdle  'bhimukhlkaroti  tadvad  ity  arthah  \ “what 
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■worshipper  places  you  in  his  own  presenco  at  tho  altar  to  servo  you  ? 
He  illustrates  this.  As  a woman  whose  husband  is  dead  places  her 
husband's  brother  before  her  on  tho  bed,  or  a woman  at  tho  time  of 
sexual  connection  places  a man  before  her.”  Then  follows  a quotation 
from  the  Nirukta  iii.  15,  on  the  same  verso. 

On  tho  occasion  of  the  marriage  ceremonial,  a wish  is  expressed  in 
the  bride’s  favour  that  she  may  be  a queen  over  her  father-in-law,  her 
mother-in-law,  her  husband’s  sister,  and  his  brothers,  x.  85,  46  ( tamrujnl 
hahire  bhava  tamrujnl  hairvdm  bhava  | nandndari  tamrdjnl  bhava  tam- 
rujnl adhi  detrishu).  In  viii.  2,  20  reference  is  made  to  an  unamiable  son- 
in-law  (aSrtrah  iva  jumuta) ; but  it  is  not  very  clear  what  he  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  In  i.  109,  2,  the  poet  says  he  has  heard  that  Indra  and 
Agni  are  more  liberal  than  an  inferior  son-in-law,  or  a wife’s  brother 
( aSravam  hi  bhariducaltard  vain  vijumutur  uta  vd  gha  tyulut).  Yaska 
(Nir.  vi.  9)  explains  the  word  vijdmdtri  of  a person  who  is  not  complete 
in  all  necessary  requisites  ( atutamdptdj  jdmutuh)  ; and  adds  that  the 
people  of  tho  south  always  speak  of  this  word  as  denoting  a man  who 
has  purchased  his  wife  (vijdmdtd  iti  fasvad  dakthindjuh  lcrltupatim 
uchakthatt  | atutamdptah  iva  varo  ’bhipretah). 

Allusions  to  conjugal  infidelity  and  sexual  immorality  arc  not 
wanting.  In  x.  34,  4,  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  gambler’s 
wife  being  the  object  of  other  men’s  intrigues  ( anye  jdyum  pari  mj-iianti 
atya  yatya  agridhad  redone  vujl  akthah  | see  above,  p.  426).  In 
x.  40,  6,  mention  is  made  of  a woman  resorting  to  her  rendezvous 
(nithkritam  na  yoshand)  comp.  x.  34,  5 ( nithkrilam  jdrinl  ira)09  which, 
if  a married  woman  is  meant,  implies  an  adulterous  connection.  In 
ii.  29,  1,  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  prayed  to  remove  the  worshipper’s 
sin,  as  a woman  who  bears  a child  secretly  puts  it  away  (art  mat 
karta  rahatur  itugah).00  In  i.  167,  4,  we  find  the  words  pard  subhruk 

These  words  {nukkfilam  na  yotkana)  prove  either  conjugal  infidelity,  if  yotkana 
or  jdrini  mean  a married  woman,  or  if  they  refer  to  an  unmarried  female,  it  would 
shew  that  young  lovers  mode  assignations,  and  therefore  that  women  hod  more 
liberty,  and  were  not  confined  as  in  later  times.  In  i.  167,  3,  occur  die  words  yuhd 
eharantl  mamuho  na  yosha  \ “ Like  a man’s  wife  moving  or  acting  secretly." 
Sayana,  however,  refers  them  only  to  the  privacy  of  the  female  apartments.  See 
"Wilson  in  loco. 

**•  See  Professor  Wilson's  translation  and  note  in  loco,  and  Introduction  to  vol.  ii. 
p.  xvii. 
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ayiito  yavyd  tddhdranyeva  Maruto  mimikshuh  | which  Professor  Wilson, 
following  Sayana,  renders  “ The  radiant,  ever-moving,  Maruta  have 
mingled  with  (their)  associate  (lightning),  like  (youths)  with  common 
women.”  The  words  are  quoted  by  Professor  M.  Muller,  translation 
of  R.V.  L 176,  but  without  any  explanation  on  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  ix.  67,  10  ff.  the  poet  prays,  and  twice  repeats  the  prayer,  that 
Pushan  would  protect  him  in  all  his  goings,  and  provido  him  with  a 
supply  of  damsels  (avitd  no  ajuhah  Pushd  ydmani  ydinani  d bhabshat 
kanyutu  nah  \ 11.  ayam  soma  A kapardine  ghritam  na  pavaU  madhu  \ a 
bhakshat  kanyutu  nah  | 12.  ayam  te  dghrint  tulo  ghritam  na  pavate 
iuchi  | a bhakshat  kanyutu  nah).  The  general  opinion  of  the  poet’s 
contemporaries  in  regard  to  the  female  sex  appears  to  be  intimated  in 
the  following  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Indra,  viii.  33,  17.  Indrai 
chid  gha  tad  abravit  ttriydh  asdtyam  manah  \ uto  aha  kratum  raghum  | 
“ Indra  declared  that  the  mind  of  a woman  was  ungovernable  and  her 
temper  fickle.” 

In  Valakhilya  8,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a gift  of  one  hundred  slaves 
( satarh  damn  ati  trajah).  In  R.V.  viii.  46,  32,  Professor  Roth  con- 
jectures ( t.v . data)  that  the  correct  reading  is  iatam  dusdn  \ “ I 
received  a hundred  slaves.”  (See  my  article  on  the  priests  in  the 
Vcdic  age,  Jour.  R.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  275).  Compare  the  word  dusa- 
pravarga  in  R.V.  i.  92,  8,  quoted  above  in  p.  184,  and  translated 
in  p.  186. 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  people,  in  other  respects  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
untruth  is  condemned  in  a verse  already  quoted,  iv.  5,  6,  and  the 
gods  are  said  (1.  152,  1 ; vii.  49,  3 ; vii.  84,  2)  to  punish  lying.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  friendship  borne  by  the  gods  to  their 
votaries,  which  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a similar  special  re- 
lation of  affection  between  some  of  their  worshippers.  See  also  hymn 
x.  71,  translated  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  256.  In  x.  117 
(as  I have  already  noticed,  p.  457)  beneficence  to  the  poor  is  commended. 

(7)  Drett,  ornamentt,  etc. 

References  arc  made  in  various  places  to  well-dressed  females, 
iv.  3,  2 ; x.  71,  4 ( juyeva  patye  uiati  tuvdtdh ) ; x.  107,  9,  or  to  elegant, 
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well-made  garments,  v.  29,  15  (vastreta  bhadra  ntkritd).  From  these 
passages  and  others  relating  to  jewels,  as  in  viii.  46,  33,  quoted  above, 
p.  455,  we  may  gather  that  considerable  attention  was  already  paid 
to  personal  decoration.  We  derive  from  them  no  information  regarding 
the  shape  or  materials  of  the  clothing  worn,  further  than  may  be  learnt 
from  the  mention  of  sheep  and  of  wool  in  certain  texts  (as  i.  126,  7 ; 

vi.  15,  16;  x.  75,  8).  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  cotton 
(which,  as  I learn  from  Professor  J.  H.  Balfour,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  India),  though  not  mentioned  in  the  hymns,  should  have 
been  unknown  when  they  wero  composed,  or  not  employed  for  weaving 
the  light  cloth  which  is  necessary  in  so  warm  a climate.  The  form  of 
the  garments  was  probably  much  the  same  as  among  the  modem 
Hindus,  unless  it  be  that  some  innovations  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedans.  A turban  or  head-dress  (aiAnisAo)*"  is  men- 
tioned in  the  A.Y.  xv.  2,  1. 

Two  of  the  Yedic  deities,  Rudra  and  Fushan,  are  said  to  wear  their 
hair  wound  or  braided  spirally  upwards  into  the  form  of  a shell,  as 
the  word  “kapardin”  in  R.Y.  i.  114, 1,6;  vi.  55,  2;  and  ix.  67,  11,  is 
explained  in  the  dictionary  of  Professors  Bbhtlingk  and  Roth ; and  in 

vii.  83,  8,  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Tyitsus  (the  tribe  to 
which  Vasishtha  belonged)  ( svityancho  yatra  namasd  kapardinah  trit- 
»atah).m  In  x.  114,  3,  a young  female,  handsome  and  brilliant  (it 
docs  not  clearly  appear  who  she  is,  as  the  passage  is  obscure  and 
enigmatical)  is  said  to  wear  four  of  these  braids  ( chatushkapardu 
ymalih  tupesah  ghritapratiku  vayundni  vatle).  And  in  vii.  33,  1,  the 
priests  of  the  family  of  Vasishtha  ore  said  to  have  their  hair-knots  on 
the  right  of  their  heads  and  to  be  robed  in  white  ( svityancho  mu 
dakihinatm-kaparduh  ityadi;  comp.  vii.  83,  8 already  quoted).®33  In 
various  passages  already  cited  (pp.  149  f.)  the  Maruts  are  said  to 
wear  different  sorts  of  ornaments,  which  were  probably  similar  to  what 
were  worn  by  the  poet’s  countrymen  or  countrywomen. 


01  In  regard  to  the  word  iipra  see  above,  p.  149. 

Sec  the  rude  picture  of  the  god  S'iva  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bombay  edition  of 
the  Linga  Purina.  Bnt  Wilson  t.v.  kaparda.  explains  it  merely  as  “ braided  hair." 
sa  See  Roth  Zur  Litt.  u.  Gcschichte  des  Weda,  p.  120. 
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(8)  Food  and  drink. 

In  the  Rig-veda  (see  i.  23,  15 ; i.  66,  3 ; i.  117,  21,  etc.)  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  yata,  which  in  later  Sanskrit  means  barley ; but 
according  to  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  t.v.  appears 
to  have,  in  early  times,  denoted  corn  in  general.  Rico  (vrlhi)  according 
to  the  same  authority  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Rig-veda,  but  is  named 
in  the  Artharva-veda,  as  well  as  barley,  and  mosha  (beans)  and  tila 
(sesamum  orientale);  see  vi.  140,  2 ivrlhim  attain  y at  am  attam  at  ho  ma- 
tham  at  ho  tilam).  Parched  com  (dhuna)  is  mentioned  in  several  places 
of  the  R.V.,  as  i.  16,  2 ; iii.  35,  3 ; iii.  52,  5 ; vi.  29,  4,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods ; and  in  iii.  35,  7,  is  said  to  be  provided  as  food  for  Indra’s 
horses.  Cakes  ( apupa ) and  meal  mixed  with  curds  or  butter  ( karam - 
bha ) are  said  to  be  offered  to  the  gods,  iii.  52,  7 ; vi.  57,  2.  Fruit 
( phala ) is  mentioned  in  iii.  45,  4 (see  above,  p.  107) ; i.  146,  5. 
Plants  ( othadhi , vlrudh)  are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  are  even  invoked 
vi.  49,  14;  vii.  34,  23;  vii.  35,  5;  x.  97,  1 ff.,  where  some  of  them 
are  spoken  of  as  produced  three  ages  before  the  gods;  verso  1 [yuh 
othadhih  purvdh  jatuh  devebhyai  triyugam  purd] ; and  are  said  in  verse 
4 to  be  divine  [devlh] ; in  verses  3 and  15  to  be  some  of  them  flowering 
and  productive  and  fruit-bearing,  and  others  not  [pushpacatih  pram- 
varih  | yah  phalinlr  yah  aphaldh  aputhpdh  yds  eha  ptuhpinlK],  and  in 
verses  11  and  12  to  drive  away  disease.  Medicaments  ( bheihaja ) are  also 
frequently  referred  to.  The  cutting  up  of  flesh,  apparently  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes,  is  mentioned  in  one  place,  i.  161,  10  ( maiiuam  elah 
pimiati  titnayd  "bhritam).  In  i.  164,  43  reference  is  made  to  the 
cooking  of  a bull  as  being  a primeval  institution  ( ukthunam  prisnim 
apachanta  viral  tdni  dharmiini  prathamdni  usan  | comp.  x.  27,  2 ; x. 
28,  3).*”  In  v.  29,  7;  viii.  12,  8;  viii,  66,  10,  mention  is  made  of 
the  gods  cooking  or  eating  large  numbers  of  buffaloes  (see  above, 
p.  90).  From  the  fact  of  these  animals  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they  also  formed  a portion  of  human 
food.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  mentioned  in  the  hymns.  As  regards 

°*  See  the  “general  note”  appended  to  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation  of  Mann  ; and 
Manu  xi.  69,  where  gobadha  is  mentioned  as  an  upapataha,  or  minor  sin.  Sec  also 
verse  108. 
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the  soma-juice,  see  above,  p.  89,  note  169.  Wine,  turn,  (though  it  does 
not  appear  from  what  material  it  was  distilled)8"  was  also  in  use,  as 
appears  from  several  passages  already  quoted,  vis.  i.  116,  7 (p.  246) 
and  vii.  86,  6 (p.  66);  and  x.  107,  9 (p.  434).  It  is  also  mentioned 
in  viii.  2,  12,  hritsu  pUdso  yudhyante  durmaduso  na  surdydm  | “ When 
drunk  they  (the  soma-draughts)  contend  in  thy  stomach,  as  men  mad- 
dened with  wine.”  Swillers  of  wine,  turaktah,  are  mentioned  in 
viii.  21,  14,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  112,  note  201).  In  i.  191,  10, 
we  find  the  following  words : Surge  visham  u sajdmi  dritim  suruvato 
gpike  \ “I  place  the  poison  in  the  sun,  like  a [winejskin  in  the  house 
of  a keeper  of  wine.”  See  also  Vaj.  Sanh.  xix.  5,  7 ; Satap.  Br.  xii. 
7,  3,  8,  and  12;  xii.  8,  1,  16;  commentary  on  Vaj.  S.  xix.  44;  and 
A.V.  xiv.  1,  35  f.  (translated  in  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  197).  In 
regard  to  the  light  in  which  wino  drinking  was  regarded  in  later  times 
the  reader  may  consult  Manu,  xi.  64,  90,  93-97,  148  f.,  249. 

(9)  Professions  and  trades. 

In  R.V.  ix.  1 12,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  424),  the  variety  in 
men’s  tastes  and  pursuits  is  described,  and  some  of  their  different  occu- 
pations are  mentioned,  viz.,  those  of  carpenter,  physician,  priest,  black- 
smith (compare  x.  72,  2),  poet,  and  female  grinder  of  corn.  That  man 
is  said  to  be  a skilled  physician,  and  both  a slayer  of  Bakshases  and  a 
repcller  of  diseases,  by  whom  all  plants  aro  collected,  like  kings  in  an 
assembly,  x.  97,  6 ( yalraushadhih  samagmata  rdjdnah  samildv  iva  | 
viprah  sa  uckyate  bhishag  rakshohd  ’mita-chutanah).  The  construction 
of  chariots  is  often  alluded  to,  and  the  skill  shown  in  the  composition 
of  bymnB  is  described  os  a fabrication,  and  compared  to  the  art  of  the 
carriage-builder,  i.  61,  4;  i.  62,  13;  i.  130,  6;  i.  171,  2;  ii.  19,  8; 
ii.  35,  2 ; iv.  16,  20;  v.  2,  11 ; v.  29,  15;  v.  73,  10;  vi.  32,  1 ; x. 
39,  14,  etc.  (see  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  233,  235  f.,  241).  The 
Ribhus  are,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  226),  celebrated  for  their 
ability  as  workers  in  wood  and  metal,  which  further  indicates  the 
existence  and  appreciation  of  such  skill  at  the  period  in  question. 
Skill  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war  and  other  sharp-edged 

In  Manu  xi.  94,  it  is  said* to  be  of  three  kinds,  gaudi,  paithf 7,  mddhvl,  distilled 
from  molasses,  meal,  or  the  flowers  of  the  madhu  plant 
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implements  most  have  been  common,  as  spears  (f£&),  swords  or  knives 
(tut),  axes  ( parasu,  wadhiti),  are  constantly  mentioned,  i.  162,  20; 
x.  79,  6 ; x.  86,  18  ; ix.  96,  6 ; i.  127,  3 ; vii.  104,  21 ; x.  28,  8 ; 
x.  63,  9 ; vi.  3,  5 ; vi.  47,  10 ; viii.  91,  19.  Weaving,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  was  universally  practised,  as  we  leam  from  the 
references  already  quoted  to  cloth,  and  from  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  verb  w,  “ to  weave,”  for  the  composition  of  hymns,  etc.  Thus  in 
i.  61,  8 : (devapatnlr  Indraya  arkam  ahihatye  uitth  \ “ The  wives  of  the 
gods  wove  a hymn  to  Indra  on  his  slaughter  of  Ahi),”  vii.  33,  9 and  12 
(see  the  3rd  voL  of  this  work,  p.  247) ; x.  130,  1 (ibid.  p.  277  f.). 
The  warp  and  woof  (tantu  and  otu)  are  both  mentioned  in  vi.  9,  1 and 
2 : naham  tantuih  na  vij&nami  olttm  ityudi  | “ I know  not  the  warp 
and  I know  not  the  woof,”  etc.  (These  two  verses  are  translated  by 
Professor  Benfey  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Sama-veda,  p.  76 ; see  also 
A.Y.  xiv.  2,  51).  The  art  of  boat-  or  6hip-building  was  well  known, 
as  appears  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  boats  or  ships  (nau  or 
plava),  i.  116,  3 ; i.  182,  5 f. ; i.  131,  2;  ii.  39,  4 ; viii.  42,  3;  viii. 
72,  3 ; ix.  70,  10,  propelled  by  oars,  x.  101,  2 ( nut  am  antraparanlm). 
Ships  are  even  spoken  of  as  going  to  sea  (see  above,  p.  244  f.,  and 
i.  25,  7,  nutah  tamudriyah;  vii.  88,  3 f.).  The  Alvins  are  said  to 
have  conveyed  Bhujyu  in  a ship  with  a hundred  oars  (saturilriim 
ndvarn).  Rope-making  also  must  have  been  practised,  as  ropes  are 
mentioned,  i.  162,  8,  or  their  absence  referred  to,  ii.  13,  9;  vii.  84,  2. 
Working  in  leather  must  also  have  been  common,  as  hides  (cliarman, 
i.  85,  5 ; vi.  8, 3 ; vii.  63, 1),  and  skins  for  holding  water  or  wine  ( driti ) 
are  constantly  referred  to,  i.  191,  10 ; iv.  45,  1,3;  v.  83,  7 ; vi.  48, 
18;  vii.  89,  2;  vii.  103,  2;  viii.  5,  19.  Agriculture,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  427),  is  recommended  to  the  gambler  in  x.  34,  13, 
and  in  the  hymn  to  Aranyanl,  x.  146,  6 (above,  p.  423),  the  goddess 
is  said  to  be  unlilled  by  husbandmen  (akrishivala).  R.V.  iv.  57,  is  a 
hymn  in  which  the  Kshctrasya  pati,  or  deity  who  is  the  protector  of 
the  soil  or  of  husbandry,  is  addressed,  and  a blessing  is  invoked  on 
field  operations,  and  their  instruments,  and  on  the  cultivators  (klnuSa). 
Compare  x.  117,  7.  Urrnru,  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  is  men- 
tioned in  various  places.  Watercourses  (kulyu),  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  artificial,  are  alluded  to  in  iii.  45,  3,  and  x.  43,  7 ( sama • 
ktharan  tomusah  Indram  kulyu  h ira  hradam),  as  leading  to  ponds  or 
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lakes ; and  waters  which  are  expressly  referred  to  as  flowing  in 
channels  which  had  been  dug  up  for  them,  are  mentioned  in  vii.  49,  2 
(yd A d po  divydh  uta  rd  travanti  khanitrimdh  uta  c<2  yah  tvayamjuh) ; 
and  from  this  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  irrigation  of  lands 
under  cultivation  may  have  been  practised.  In  the  Rig-veda  we  have, 
as  Professor  Muller  observes  (Trnnsl.  i.  223  f.),  clear  allusions  to 
shaving,  x.  142,  4,  where  Agni  is  said  to  shave  the  earth,  as  a 
barber  does  a beard  (see  above,  p.  212).  In  viii.  4,  16,  as  interpreted 
by  Professor  Roth,  the  worshippers  pray  that  the  god  would  sharpen 
them  like  the  edge  of  scissors  (inm  nah  iisihi  hhurijor  iva  kthuram). 
On  the  prevalence  of  debt,  see  Professor  Wilson’s  observations  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  voL  ii.  p.  xvii.,  and 
compare  R.V.  x.  34,  10,  quoted  above,  in  p.  427. 

(10)  AmutemenU. 

Gaming  was  a frequent  amusement  of  the  early  Indians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  hymn  x.  34,  which  has  been  given  at  length  above,  p.  426, 
(comp.  vii.  86,  6)  j and  from  the  frequent  illustrations  derived  from 
the  practice;  see  i.  92,  10;  ii.  12,  4;  ii.  29,  5 ; iv.  20,  3;  v.  85,  8; 
viii.  45,  38  ; x.  42,  9;  x.  43,  5. 

Lancers,  or  actors  (np'tu),  seem  to  have  afforded  entertainment  at 
the  same  period  ; as  we  may  gather  from  i.  92,  4,  where  Ushas  is  said 
to  display  herself  like  a professional  person  of  this  sort,  who  decks  him- 
self with  ornaments  (see  above,  p.  185).  In  x.  18,  3,”*  allusion  is  made 
to  the  living  going  forth  to  dance  and  to  laugh  after  a funeral  ( prdncho 
agdma  nritaye  hat&ya).  Drums  ( dundubhi ) are  mentioned  in  R.V.  L 
28,  5 ; vi.  47,  29,  31  ; and  a hymn  in  the  A.V.  v.  20,  is  addressed 
to  this  musical  instrument  According  to  Professor  Roth  (see  t.v.  and 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  92)  the  word  bakura,  which  occurs  in 
i.  117,  21  (and  is  explained  by  Sayaga  as  a thunderbolt)  probably 
means  a martial  wind  instrument. 

(11)  Crimt. 

Thieves  or  robbers  {tnyu,  taskara,  stena,  paripanthin,  muthivan, 
huraichit)  are  mentioned  in  some  passages  as  infesting  the  highways,  or 

*"  See  Professor  Roth's  translation  of  the  verse  in  Z.  D.  M,  G.  viii.  463,  and 
Professor  Mailer's  in  the  some  Journal  ix.  p.  xvi. 
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stealing  secretly  (see  above,  p.  174  f. ; i.  50,  2 : apa  tye  tdyavo  yathd 
nakshatru  yanti  aktulhih  \ “ The  stars  depart  before  the  sun’s  rays, 
like  thieves,”  i.  65,  1 ; i.  191,  5 (ete  u tye  praly  adrisran  pradosham 
taskardh  tea  | “They  have  been  seen  in  the  evening  like  thieves”);  ii. 
28,  10;  iv.  38,  5 (uta  tma  enam  rastramathim  na  tdyum  anu  kroianti 
Ishitayo  bhareshu  j “ Men  cry  after  him  in  battles  as  after  a thief 
stealing  clothes”);  v.  15,  5;  v.  52,  12;  vi.  12,  5;  vii.  55,  3;  vii. 
86,  5 : viii.  29,  6 ; x.  4,  6. 

(12)  Animals,  tame  or  wild,  mentioned  in  the  hymns. 

The  mention  of  kine  and  horses'37  (both  in  prayers  to  the  gods  to 
bestow  them  in  abundance,  and  in  the  details  of  gifts  conferred  upon 
poets  or  priests)  is  too  frequent  to  require  further  specification.  Sheep 
(apt,  avikd,  urS,  mesha)  are  also  frequently  referred  to,  i.  43,  6 ; i.  51,  1 ; 
i.  52,  1 ; i.  1 16,  16  ; viii.  2,  Q, ; viii.  34,  3 ; ix.  6,  1 ; x.  95,  3 ; and 
goats  (aja,  chhdga)  in  i.  162,  3 f. ; and  x.  90,  10.  Allusion  is  made  in 
x.  27, 17  to  the  cooking  of  a fat  ram  ( plvdnam  mesham  apachanta  vtrdh). 
In  Valakhilya  viii.  3,  reference  is  made  to  the  gift  of  a hundred  ewes 
(batam  ufndvatindm).  In  i.  126,  7 the  ewes  of  the  Gandharis  are 
spoken  of  as  famous  for  their  wool  (romasu  Gandhdrlnum  ira  avikd). 
Dogs  are  often  alluded  to.  In  ii.  39,  4 the  two  Asvins  are  compared 
to  two  dogs  (hand  iva).  The  mythological  dogs  of  Yama  have  been 
already  referred  to  (in  p.  294).  A long-tongued  dog  which  brought 
no  good  is  mentioned  as  an  object  of  dread  to  be  driven  away,  ix. 
101,  1 and  13  ( apa  hdnam  inalhishfana  sakhdyo  dlrghajihvyam  \ apa 
hdnam  aradhasam  hata  makharh  na  Bhj-igavah).  Apes,  kapi,  (x. 
86,  5),  boars,  vardha  (viii.  66,  10;  x.  28,  4),  buffaloes,  mahisha  (see 
above,  p.  90  and  463),  deer,  mriga  (i.  38,  5 ; i.  105,  8),  riiya  (viii. 
4,  10),  jackals  and  foxes,  kroshfri,  lopuia,  x.  28,  4,  and  wolves, 
sdluvrika  (x.  95,  15),  lions,  simha  (x.  28,  4 ; iv.  16,  14),  wolves,  rpika, 
vpiki,  i.  116, 16;  viii.  55,  8,  as  devouring  sheep,  viii.  34,  3 (urdm  na 
dhunute  vrikah),  and  deer,  i.  105,  8 (vriko  na  tpishnajam  mrigam). 
Elephants  also  are  possibly  mentioned  under  the  designation  of  mriga 
v&rana  viii.  33,  8 ; x.  40,  4 {vdrana  being  an  elephant  in  later 

07  In  viii.  2,  2 allusion  is  made  to  be  a horse  being  washed  in  a river  (aivo  nt 
nikto  nadlthu). 
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Sanskrit)  ; certainly  under  that  of  mriga  hastin  (the  wild  animal  with 
the  hand  or  trunk)  i.  64,  7 ; iv.  16,  14.  These  texts  are  as  follows: 
mrigdh  iva  hastinah  kh&datha  vanu  | “ Ye  (Maruts),  like  elephants, 
devour  the  woods ; iv.  16,  14:  mrigo  na  hastl  tavishim  tithdnah 
tiiiiho  na  bhlmah  dyudhdni  bibhrat  “ [Indra]  consuming  force  like  an 
elephant : like  a terrible  lion,  carrying  weapons ; viii.  33,  8 (=  S.V. 
ii.  1047);  dund  mrigo  na  vdranah  purutrd  charathnm  dadhe  | which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Professor  Roth,  t.v.  darn,  2,  “ After  feasting  he  runs 
hither  and  thither  like  a beast  of  prey.”®*  x.  40,  4:  yuvdm  mrigeva 
t dr  and  ntriganyavo  dosha  v tutor  havishd  ni  kvaydmahe  | “We  invoke 
you  twain  [Alvins]  night  and  day,  as  hunters  [seek  to  catch]  two 
wild  animals.""40  In  the  first  three  of  these  passages  the  elephant 
(if  meant  in  tho  third)  is  referred  to  merely  as  a terrible  wild  beast ; 
in  tho  fourth  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals, 
and  if  elephants  are  intended,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that,  at  the 
period  when  that  verse  was  composed,  they  had  begun  to  be  tamed. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  A.V.  ix.  3,  17,  a female 
elephant  is  meant  by  hastinl  : “ Thou,  hall  (or  house),  standcst 
on  the  earth  with  feet  like  a female  elephant  ” (mitd  prithirydm 
tithfhati  hastiniva  padvati).  The  author  of  this  verse  appears  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  familiarly  at  the  animal  close  at 
hand.  In  the  following  verse  from  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  viii. 
23  (quoted  by  Professor  Roth  s.p.)  elephants  are  said  by  him  and 
Professor  Haug  (transl.  p.  26)  to  bo  understood  by  Sayana  as  in- 
tended by  the  word  mriga : hiranyayena  paricritdn  trishndn  hikla- 
dato  mrigun  | Mathndre  Bharato  ’daddt  iatam  badvani  tapta  cha  | 
“Bbarata  bestowed  in  Mashnara  one  hundred  and  seven  great  herds 
of  black,  white-toothed  wild  animals,  decked  with  gold.”  In  many 
passages,  i.  138,  2 ; viii.  5,  37  ; viii.  6,  48 ; viii.  46,  22  and  31,  we 
find  the  word  ushfra,  which,  in  later  Sanskrit,  denotes  a camel ; but 
according  to  Professor  Roth  (see  t.v.)  it  means  in  the  hymns  a buffalo 
or  a humped  bull.  Professor  Aufrecht  also  informs  me  that  in  his 
opinion  it  signifies  the  latter.  In  one  of  the  passages  (viii.  6,  48) 

See  Professor  Muller's  turns,  of  R.V.  i.  pp.  99  f. 

Profesor  Benfejr,  Sitnaveda,  Trunsl.  p.  288,  renders  the  half  verse  tho* : “ Like 
drops  from  a rutting  elephant,  falls  in  many  places  hi*  moisture  of  blessing.” 

***  Sayaja  make*  vnrana  =iardulau,  “ tiger*.”  Compare  viii.  65,  8,  where  t&raijo 
*eems  to  be  an  epithet  of  ip/la,  “ wolf.” 
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the  oxen  are  said  to  form  a team  of  four  yoked  together  ( ushfrdn 
chaturyujah).  Various  birds  are  mentioned,  peacocks,  may  Hr  a (i.  191, 
14;  iii.  45, 1;  viii.  1,  25):  pigeons,  kapotaul  (i.  30, 4 ; x.  165, 1 if.)  falcons, 
iyena,  vultures,  gridhra  (ii.  39,  1 ),  ducks,  chakravdka  (ii.  39,  3),  uti 
(x.  95,  9),  swans,  haihsa  (i.  163,  10  ; vii.  59,  7),  quails,  vartikd 
(i.  112,  8).  Serpents  are  of  course  frequently  mentioned,  and  in  one 
place,  ix.  86,  44,  reference  is  made  to  their  casting  their  slough  (ahir 
no  jurndm  ati  sarpati  tvacham). 

(13)  War,  armies,  armour,  and  weapons. 

Wars,  as  we  have  already  seen  (see  above,  p.  109  f.,  454),  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda.  Some  verses  have  also  been  quoted,  in 
p.  110,  from  R.V.  x.  103,  a hymn  in  praise  of  Indra’s  prowess,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  and  other  deities  are  supplicated  to  confound  the 
enemies  of  his  worshippers,  and  cause  the  arms  of  the  latter  to  triumph. 
R.V.  vi.  75,  is  another  remarkable  composition  of  a warlike  character 
in  praise  of  armour,  of  the  bow,  etc.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
verses,  which  are  spirited : — 

1.  Jimutasyeva  bhavati  pratxkam  yad  varml  yuti  samaddm  upasthe  | 
anaviddhayu  tanvd  jaya  team  sa  tvd  varmano  mahimu  pipartu  | 2. 
Dhanvanii  gdh  dhanvand  "jim  jayema  dhanvand  tivrah  samado  jayema  \ 
dhanuh  iatror  apakdmam  kpinotu  dhanvand  sarvdh  pradiso  jayema  \ 
3.  Vakshyanllved  d ganlganti  karnam  priyam  sakhdyam  parishasvajund  | 
yosheva  h'nkle  viiatd  'dhi  dhanvan  jyd  iyaih  samane  parayanlt  | ....  6. 
Rathe  tishfhan  nayati  vdjinah  pure  yatra  yatra  kdmayaie  susharathih  | 
abhisunum  mahimdnam  panuyata  manah  paichud  anu  yachhanli  rajma- 
yah  \ 7.  Tier  (in  ghothdn  krinvate  vrishapunayah  akvdh  rathebhih  saha 
vdjayantah  | avakrumantah  prapadair  amitrun  kshinanti  satrun  anaparya- 
yantah  \ 

“ 1.  There  appears  like  the  lustre  of  a cloud  when  the  mailed 
warrior  stalks  into  the  heart  of  the  combat.  Conquer  with  an  un- 
scathed body;  let  the  might  of  thino  armour  protect  thee.  2.  With 
the  bow  may  we  conquer  cattle ; with  the  bow  may  we  conquer  in  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery ; with  the  bow  may  wo  conquer  in  the  sharp 
conflicts ; the  bow  frustrates  the  desire  of  our  enemy ; with  the  bow 

**'  Professor  Roth  suggests  ».e.  that  kapota  may  not  always  mean  a pigeon,  as  the 
bird  it  denotes  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  owl  (uluka)  and  is  regarded  ns  un- 
lucky. In  x.  165,  1,  it  is  called  the  messenger  of  Niiyiti  or  Evil. 
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may  we  conquer  all  the  regions  around.  3.  The  bowstring  approaches 
close  to  the  bowman’s  ear,  as  if  to  speak  to  and  embrace  a dear  friend ; 
strung  upon  the  bow,  it  twangs  like  the  scream  of  a woman,  and  carries 
the  warrior  safely  through  the  battle  ....  6.  Standing  on  the  chariot 
the  skilful  charioteer  directs  the  horses  whithersoever  he  wills ; laud 
the  power  of  the  reins,  which  from  behind  control  the  impulse  [of  the 
horses],  7.  The  strong-hoofed  steeds,  rushing  on  with  the  chariots, 
utter  shrill  neighings ; trampling  the  foe  with  their  hoofs,  they  crush 
them,  never  receding.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  rendering  of  the  preceding  verses : 

1.  When,  cased  in  mail,  the  warrior  proud 

Stalks  on  defiant  to  the  front, 

To  bear  the  raging  battle’s  brunt, 

We  seem  to  see  a flashing  cloud. 

Bold  warrior,  may  thine  armour  bright 
Preserve  thee  scatheless  in  the  fight ! 

2.  May  I the  foeman’s  malice  foil 

With  this  my  all-subduing  bow ! 

May  I,  triumphant,  lay  him  low, 

And  all  his  goods  and  cattle  spoil ! 

This  bow  our  foes  with  ruin  whelms, 

And  conquers  all  surrounding  realms. 

3.  The  bowstring  to  the  bowman’s  ear 

Approaches  close,  as  if  to  speak : 

Its  twang  is  like  a woman’s  shriek  : 

It  guards  the  warrior’s  soul  from  fear. 

6.  See,  yonder  on  the  chariot  stands 

The  dauntless  charioteer,  whose  skill 

His  horses  onward  drives,  whose  will 
Their  movements  to  and  fro  commands. 

The  reins  (their  wondrous  power  extol !) 

Although  behind,  the  steeds  control. 

7.  The  impetuous  coursers  shrilly  neigh, 

As  forward  to  the  fight  they  rush  : 

Their  trampling  hoofs  our  foemen  crush; 

They  never  shun  the  murderous  fray. 
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In  three  hymns  of  the  8th  Mandala,  39,  40,  and  41,  each  verse 
(except  the  last  of  hymn  40)  ends  with  the  words  mbhantdm  any  a he 
tame  | “ may  all  aliens  or  enemies  perish  ; ” and  one  verse,  viii, 
40,  7,  contains  a prayer  for  victory  over  hostile  combatants,  and 
for  their  destruction  ( atmdkebhir  nribhir  rayaih  tdtahydma  pritanyato 
tannyuma  vanuthyatah).  Hymn  x.  133  contains  prayers  to  Indra  for 
victory  and  protection,  and  each  of  the  first  six  verses  concludes  with 
the  same  terms  nabhant&m  anyakethdm  jydkdh  adhi  dhanratu  | “ May 
the  bowstrings  of  our  enemies  be  snapped  upon  their  bows.” 

War  chariots  are  mentioned,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  vi.  75,  6 f. ; and 
also  in  x.  103, 10  (see  above,  p.  110).  I am  not  aware  that  any  means 
exist  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  their  construction.  They  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  were  probably  formed  so  as  to  carry 
two  persons,  a charioteer  and  a combatant ; at  least,  this  may  be  con- 
jectured both  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  practice  of  other  countries, 
and  from  the  fact  of  two  or  more  deities  being  described  as  occupying  the 
same  car,  in  the  cases  of  Indra  and  Vayu  (above,  p.  144),  of  Agni  and 
the  other  gods  (p.  202),  and  of  Surya  and  the  Asvins  (p.  236).  Tho 
different  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  Asvins’  chariot  are  alluded  to 
above  (p.  240  f.,  and  note),  and  had  no  doubt  their  counterparts  in 
those  of  their  worshippers  (see  also  above  the  account  of  Mitra  and 
Vanina's  chariot,  in  p.  42).  The  charioteer  was,  no  doubt,  like  the 
Maruts  (p.  151),  furnished  with  a whip.  Foot  soldiers  are  men- 
tioned in  A.V.  vii.  62,  1,  where  Agni  is  said  to  conquer  the  most 
powerful  opponents,  as  a combatant  on  a chariot  overcomes  men 
fighting  on  foot  (ayam  Agnih  eatpatir  vriddha-vpithno  rath'na  patlJn 
ajayat  purohitah).  Banners  are  alluded  to  as  borne  in  battle,  E.V. 
x.  103,  11  (see  above,  p.  110),  and  in  vii.  83,  2 ( yatra  narah  tama- 
yante  kritadhvajah  | “where  men  bearing  ensigns  meet  in  battle, 
etc”).  SenanT,  "the  leader  of  an  army,”  is  metaphorically  applied 
to  one  of  the  host  of  dice,  x.  34,  12  ( yo  t ah  tendnlr  mahalo  ganaxya). 
As  regards  the  size  of  the  armies,  the  Vedic  poets  are  familiar  with 
large  numbers,  at  least  as  regards  tho  hosts  of  the  Dasyus,  whether  we 
are  to  take  these  as  aboriginal  tribes  or  mythological  foes  in  the  clouds. 
In  i.  53,  9,  60,000 ; in  iv.  16,  13,  50,000 ; and  in  iv.  30,  21,  30,000, 
are  mentioned  as  destroyed  by  Indra.  The  battle  of  Sudas  with  the 
ten  kings  has  been  already  referred  to  (above,  p.  454).  Defensive 
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armour  or  mail  ( varman ),  is  mentioned  in  vi,  75,  1,  already  quoted, 
and  is  referred  to  in  numerous  other  passages,  os  vi.  75,  18  (marmarii 
le  varmand  chhddaydmi  | “I  protect  thy  vital  parts  with  armour"), 
and  19 ; vi.  27,  6.  Varuna  and  Savitpi  are  each  of  them  mentioned  as 
being  clad  in  golden  or  yellow  mail  (as  the  word  drfipi  is  interpreted 
by  Sayaga ; Muller,  in  Ancient  Sansk.  Lit,  536 ; and  Benfey,  in  R.V. 
i.  25,  13 ; **3  while  Roth,  s.v.,  explains  it,  perhaps  with  more  proba- 
bility, as  meaning  “robe"),  i.  25,  13  ( bibhrad  drdptm  hiranyayam 
Varuno  taste  nirvijam ) ; iv.  53,  2 ( pisangam  drupim  pratimunchate 
katih).  Various  kinds  of  warlike  weapons  have  already  been  mentioned 
above  in  subsection  (9),  p.  464  f.  8ee  also  the  accounts  of  the  weapons 
assigned  to  Indra  in  p.  86  f.,  and  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the 
Maruts  in  p.  149  f.  and  notes. 

(14)  Poetry  and  speculation. 

Tho  elaborate  character  of  the  metres  in  which  the  hymns  are  com- 
posed has  been  adverted  to  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  Introduction  to 
tho  2nd  vol.  of  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda.  As  regards  the  occa- 
sional beauty  and  variety  of  the  illustrative  imagery  employed,  and  the 
moral  depth  of  many  of  the  reflections,  I may  refer  to  the  hymns  to 
Ushas  translated  above  in  section  xiii.  The  hymn  on  the  variety  of 
human  pursuits,  ix.  112,  that  on  gambling,  x.  34,  and  the  one  on 
beneficence,  x.  117  (all  translated  in  the  preceding  section,  pp.  424  ff.), 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  close  and  acute  observation  of  human  life. 
The  speculations  on  creation  in  x.  129  (above,  p.  356)  and  in  x.  82  and 
83  (p.  354),  indicate  the  beginnings  of  philosophical  reflection.  As 
an  instance  of  picturesque  expression  I may  quote  the  epithet  tjdksha- 
kesa,  as  applied  to  mountains,  in  v.  41, 1 1 : dpah  oshadhir  uta  no  avantu 
dyaur  vand  girayo  vj-ikshakeiuh  | “ May  the  Waters,  the  Plants,  tho 
Sky,  the  Woods,  the  Mountains  with  their  tresses  of  trees,  preserve  us.” 

In  lt.V.  x.  70,  10,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  254,  and 
in  A.V.  vii.  12,  quoted  above,  in  p.  438,  allusion  is  made  to  social 
meetings,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  a literary  or  learned  character. 

In  R.V.  i.  116,  10,  however,  Benfey  render*  it  by  robe,  or  garment,  a*  he  doe* 
also  in  S .V.  ii.  368  = R.V.  ix.  100,  9 (trans.  of  8.V.  p.  260).  In  his  glossary  »,r. 
driipi,  ho  translates  it  by  coat  of  mail,  where  it  occur*  in  R.V.  ix.  80,  14. 
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(15)  Conclution. 

Although  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-vcda  exhibit  a simpler,  a less 
advanced,  a less  definitely  fixed  and  developed,  stage  of  religious  belief 
and  conceptions  than  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  and  a system  of  ideas  widely  diverse  both  from  the  mythological 
forms,  and  tho  theosophic  opinions,  of  the  later  Indian  pantheon,  and  of 
subsequent  speculation,  and  although  some  of  the  customs  and  practices 
of  that  early  ago  were  different  from  thoso  which  prevailed  in  later 
times,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the  former  period,  the 
condition  of  society  was  of  a very  primitive  description.  On  the 
contrary,  the  preceding  inquiry  has  brought  into  view  many  signs  of  a 
considerable  progress  in  civilization,  and  in  even  a certain  sort  of  re- 
finement, as  then  existing.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Professor  Wilson, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Translation  of  the  ltig- 
veda,  p.  xvii.) 
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Page  15,  line  7. 

See  A.V.  iv.  11,  6 (quoted  in  p.  361,  at  the  foot),  where  the  god*  are 
said  to  have  "ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  their  bodies  behind." 

Page  15,  line  11. 

In  the  two  following  passages  the  poets  seem  to  claim  affinity  with 
the  gods. 

viii.  27,  10:  atti  hi  rah  eajdtyam  risadaeo  devuso  aeti  ip  gam  | 14. 
Dev uso  hi  etna  manave  tamanyavo  vihe  edkam  eardtayah  \ 

viii.  72,  7 : adhi  nah  Indra  etham  Viehno  eajdtydnum  | ita  Jlfaruto 
Alvina  | 8.  Pra  bhrdtritvam  euddnavo  adha  dvita  tamdnyd  \ rnulur 
garhhe  bhardmahe  \ 

Page  18,  line  11. 

Compare  the  Taitt.  Sanh.,  Asht-  6,  p.  18  of  MS.  1702  of  India 
Office  Library : Devdeurdh  samyattdh  dean  \ le  devdh  mitho  vipriyuh 
dean  | le  anyonyaemai  jyaithfhydya  tishfhamdndh  panchadhd  v yakrdmann 
Agnir  Vaeubhih  Somo  Rudrair  Indro  Marudbhir  Varunah  Adityair 
Bfihaepatir  Vihairdevaih  \ te  amanyanta  “ aeurebhyo  vai  idam  bhrdtri- 
vyebhyo  radhyumo  yan  mitho  vipriyuh  emah  | yah  nah  imdh  priydt 
tanuvae  tdh  tamavadydma  ha  etdbhyah  sa  nirrichhud  yah  nah  prathamo 
'nyonyaemai  druhydd  ” Hi  | tasmud  yah  eatununaptrlndm  prathamo 
druhyati  ea  drttim  archhati  | yat  tdnunaptram  eamavadyati  bhrdtfivyd- 
bhibhdtyai  bhavaty  at  man  d para  ’eya  bhrutpivyo  bharati  ityddi  \ 

“The  gods  and  Asuras  contended  together.  The  gods  were  hostile 
to  one  another.  Striving  with  one  another  for  the  superiority,  they 
parted  into  five  divisions,  Agni  with  the  Vasus,  Soma  with  the  ltudras, 
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Indra  with  the  Maruts,  Varuija  with  the  Adityas,  and  Byihaspati  with 
the  Vi^vedevas.  They  then  reflected  : ‘We  are  subject  to  our  enemies, 
the  Asuras,  because  we  are  hostile  to  one  another.  Let  us  unite  our 
dear  bodies ; and  whoever  shall  first  show  enmity  to  another,  let  him 
be  separated  from  his  body.’  Hence,  any  one  among  persons  who  have 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath,  who  first  commits  an  injury 
falls  into  calamity.  When  a man  joins  in  the  oath  tundnaptra  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  his  enemies,  he  conquers,  and  his  adversary 
is  overcome.” 

The  same  story  is  told  in  other  words  in  the  Aitareya  Brabmana, 
and  I quote  the  words  to  show  how  these  narratives  are  varied  in  the 
different  Brahmanas : 

Ait.  Br.  1,  24:  Te  devdh  abibhayur  “ aemdkam  vipremdnam  an u 
idam  asurdh  dbhaviehyanti”  iti  \ te  vyutkramya  amantrayanta  J Agnih 
Vatulhir  udakrdmad  Indro  Budrair  Varunah  Adityair  Brihatpatir 
Visvair  devaih  \ te  tatha  vyutkramya  amantrayanta  | te  ’bruvan  “ hanla 
yah  eva  nah  irnuh  priyatamde  tanvat  tdh  aiya  Varunatya  rdjno  grihe 
tannidadhumahai  | tdbhir  eva  nah  ea  na  tangachhdlai  yo  nah  etad  atikrd- 
mdd  yah  alulo  bhavithud”  iti  | “tatha  ” iti  | Te  Varunatya  rdjno 
gfihe  tanuh  tannyadadhata  | te  yad  Varunatya  rdjno  grihe  tandh  satiny a- 
dadhata  tat  tununaptram  abhavat  \ tat  tununaplrasya  tdnunaplratcam  \ 
tasmad  dhur  “ na  ealdnunap trine  drogdhavyam  ” iti  | tatmdd  u Aturdh 
na  anvdbhavanti  | 

I quote  Professor  Haug’s  translation  of  this  passage  : “ The  Devas 
were  afraid,  surmising  the  Asuras  might  become  aware  of  their  being 
disunited,  and  seize  their  reign.  They  marched  out  in  several  divisions 
and  deliberated.  Agni  marched  out  with  the  Vasus  and  deliberated. 
Indra  did  so  with  the  Iludras ; Yaruna  with  the  Adityas ; and  Brihas- 
pati  with  the  Viive  Devas.  Thus  all,  having  severally  marched  out, 
deliberated.  They  said,  ‘Well,  let  us  put  these  our  dearest  bodies  in 
the  house  of  Yaruna  the  king  (i.e.  water);  he  among  us  who  should, 
out  of  greediness,  transgress  this  (oath,  not  to  do  anything  which 
might  injure  the  sacrifice),  he  shall  no  more  be  joined  with  them. 
They  put  their  bodies  in  the  house  of  Yaruna.  This  putting  of  their 
bodies  in  the  house  of  Varurja  the  king,  became  their  Tdnunaptram 
(joining  of  bodies).  Thence  they  say : none  of  those  joined  together 
by  the  Tdnunaptram  ceremony  is  to  be  injured.  Thonce  the  Asuras 
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could  not  conquer  their  (the  gods’)  empire  (for  they  had  all  been  made 
inviolablo  by  this  ceremony).” 

Page  65,  line  13. 

Seta  must  mean  “bonds,”  not  "barriers.”  See  the  quotation  next 
following  in  the  text,  viz.,  vii.  84,  2 ; and  compare  R.V.  ix.  73,  4,  and 
x.  67,  4 ; and  the  word  eetra,  rendered  “ a ligament,  a fetter,”  in 
Wilson’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary. 

Page  103,  line  10. 

Compare  R.V.  i.  61,  2;  i.  157,  6;  viii.  1,  31 ; viii.  2,  37;  x.  147, 
1,  where  faith  or  heart-felt  worship  to  Indra  or  the  Alvins  is  ex- 
pressed, or  enjoined. 

Page  105,  line  11. 

So  in  R.Y.  viii.  59,  7,  it  is  said  : na  eim  adevah  apod  ieham  dirghayo 
martyah  \ “ o long-lived  god,  the  godless  man  obtains  no  food.” 

Page  108,  line  8. 

Indra  is  himself  declared  to  be  a priest  and  a rishi,  viii.  16,  7 (Indra 
brahm&  Indrah  riehih). 

Page  118,  line  19. 

See  also  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, ii.  427. 

Page  178,  line  6. 

Karambhad.  See  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  ii.  306,  and  the  Tait- 
tirlya  Sanhita,  ii.  6,  8,  4 f.  : Tat  Pilehne  paryaharan  | tat  Paeha 
prasya  dato  'runat  \ tasm&t  Paeha  prapishfa-lhagah  | adantalco  hi  | 
“ They  gave  it  to  Pushan ; and  he,  in  eating  it,  pushed  out  his  teeth. 
Hence,  Pushan  has  ground  meal  for  his  share  in  the  oblation  ; for  he 
is  toothless.”  See  the  later  story  about  how  Pushan  lost  his  teeth,  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  168,  322. 

Page  217,  line  10  from  the  foot. 

I have  to  thank  Professor  Muller  for  sending  me  a copy  of  Sayana’s 
note  on  the  verse,  R.V.  x.  16,  4.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Ajah  janana-rahitah  iarlrendriy&dt-bh&ga-vyatiriklah  antara-purueha- 
lakehano  yo  bhagat  te  Agne  te  tvadlyena  tapaeu  tapanena  tarn  tudriiam 
bhtigam  tapasra  tapanam  kuru  | Tathd  te  tava  sochih  iokahetur  jtula- 
vifeehah  tarn  bhagam  tapalu  earhekarotu  | tapah-ioehir-archih-sabdiinurn 
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eantdndya  tdratamyena  Ihedah  | He  jataredah  te  lava  yds  tanco  murta- 
yah  Utah  sulha-hetavah  tanu-ldpa-praddh  tdbhir  era  tanubhih  prelam 
tukrilum  iobhana-karma-kdrindih  lokam  sthdnam  vaha  prupaya  | 

Of  this  I will  translate  only  so  much  as  refers  to  tho  important  - 
phrase  ajo  bh&gah  | “‘Aja’  is  the  portion  characterized  as  the  inner 
man,  devoid  of  birth,  and  of  bodily  senses  and  other  parts.” 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a statement  of  some  further 
grounds  in  support  of  his  opinion  as  quoted  in  my  note  to  p.  217.  He 
urges  (1)  that  the  goat  is  sacrificed  to  Agni  ( dgneyam  ajam,  Sutap.  Br. 
vi.  2,  1.  5,  and  Tantjya  Br.  i.  8,  4,  agnaye  'jam)-,  (2)  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ask  Agni  to  burn  or  warm  the  unborn  part,  that  is,  to  do  a 
material  act  to  a thing  beyond  the  reach  of  material  influence ; (3)  that 
in  the  Rig-veda  bhilga  is  never  used  for  part  {pare),  but  only  for  share 
{tore);  (4)  that  tap  means  only  to  burn,  to  consume  by  heat,  not  to 
warm  ; (5)  that  rdtam  dtmd  gachhatu  | “let  the  soul  go  to  the  wind,” 
had  preceded  in  verse  3 ; so  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  man’s  immaterial  part. 

In  regard  to  what  is  urged  by  Professor  Aufrecht  under  his  fifth 
head,  I refer  to  what  I have  said  on  the  sense  of  dtman  in  p.  313. 

Page  220,  line  3 ; and  267,  line  16. 

On  the  sense  of  vritra  and  vritrahan  see  Professor  Spiegel’s  remarks 
in  Kuhn’s  Beitrage  zur  Vergleichenden  Sprachforschung,  vi.  388  f. 

Page  228,  line  12  from  the  bottom. 

In  reference  to  this  myth  Professor  Aufrecht  refers  me  to  Dr.  Kuhn’s 
ZeitschrifL  i.  442,  and  to  Professor  Roth’s  explanation  of  it,  ibid.  p.  444. 

Page  264,  line  14. 

Compare  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iv.  7 ff.,  referred  to  above,  p.  241, 
note  372.  The  story  begins  as  follows : — 

Prajdpatir  rai  Somaya  rdjne  duhitaram  prdyachhat  Surydm  Suvi- 
trim  | tasyei  tarve  derdh  vardh  dgachhan  | “Prajapati  gave  his  daughter 
Surya  Savitri  in  marriage  to  king  Soma.  All  the  gods  came  as  the 
bridegroom’s  friends.” 

Page  269,  line  14. 

In  ix.  92,  5,  it  is  said  that  Soma  protected  the  (Aryan)  man  and 
repelled  the  Dasyu  {Somah  pruvad  manum  dasyare  kar  abhikam ). 
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Page  288,  line  4. 

The  Taitt.  San.  vi.  1,  4,  3,  has  the  following  story  about  Yama : — 
Devdi  cha  vai  Yamas  cha  arnin  loke  ’ tpardhanta  | la  Yamo  decdnum 
indriyam  viryam  nyuvata  | tad  Yamatya  4.  Yamalvam  | te  devah 
amanyanta  “ Yamo  r ai  idam  abhud  yad  vayam  smah  ” iti  | te  Praja- 
patim  upddhavan  \ ta  etau  Prajdpatir  dtmanah  uitha-vaSau  niramimUa  | 
te  devah  Paiehndcarunim  vasdm  ulabhanta  Aindram  ukehdnam  | tarn 
Varunenaiva  grdhayitcd  Viehnund  Yajnena  prunudanta  | Aindrenaiva 
aiya  indriyam  avrinjata  | 

“ The  gods  and  Yama  contended  in  this  world.  Yama  took  away 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  gods.  This  is  his  characteristic.  The 
gods  reflected,  * Yarma  has  become  the  same  aB  we  are.’  They  hastened 
to  Prajapati,  who  formed  from  himself  this  bull  and  this  cow.  The 
gods  sacrificed  the  cow  to  Vishnu  and  Varuna,  and  the  bull  to 
Indra,”  etc. 

Page  345,  line  7. 

In  K.V.  x.  30,  10,  the  Waters  are  called  the  mothers  and  the 
mistresses  of  the  world  {riehe  janitrlr  bhuvanaeya  patnir  apo  t andatva). 

Page  361,  line  3. 

In  R.V.  x.  190,  right  (or  the  ceremonial),  and  truth,  night,  the 
ocean,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  tapas : Hit  am  eha  eatyam  cha 
abhiddhdt  tapaeo  'dhi  ajdyata  \ tato  ratri  ajayata  tatah  eamudro  arnavah  | 
2.  Samudrad  arnavad  a dhi  eamvatearo  ajdyata  | ahordtrdni  vidadhat 
vihaeya  miehato  rail  \ 3.  Suryd-ehandramasau  Dhdtd  yathdpurvam 
akalpayat  | divam  cha  prithivlm  cha  antarikeham  atho  svah  | 

“Right  and  truth  sprang  from  fervid  tapas;  and  thence  sprang  the 
night  and  the  liquid  ocean.  2.  From  the  liquid  ocean  sprang  the  year ; 
and  it,  the  lord  of  all  things  that  see,  made  the  day  and  night.  Dhatfi 
(or  the  Disposer)  made  the  sun  and  moon  as  before ; and  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  heaven.” 

Page  453,  line  8 from  the  foot. 

See  also  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson’s  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  vol.  i.  pp.  iii.  f.  (Dr.  Hall’s  edit.). 
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— 

7—403 

30, 

1 ff.— 439 

i? . 

10, 

6—159 

11, 

1 ff— 399 

— 

7—361 

15, 

12—  74 

16, 

— 63 

50, 

2—305 

§ 

6—  14 

27j 

3—150 

34, 

2 ff. — 307 

37, 

Ilf.— 309 

38, 

1 ff.— 431 

39; 

2—208 

T. 

24, 

4-  74 

— 

9-158, 

25, 

3—243 

30, 

— 440 

— 

6—294 

— 

11-312 
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Atharva-Teda  continual — 


Ha 

21, 

1—305 

28, 

3—291 

36, 

3—403 

41, 

3—296 

78, 

3-225 

81, 

3-224 

92, 

1—1?  2.) 

118, 

1—430 

120, 

1—209 



2=  41 

— 

3—306 

122, 

4—293 

123, 

2,  4—293 

140, 

2—463 

▼ii. 

6, 

2=  38 

12. 

—438 

29 

6—398 

60, 

If.— 429 

63, 

—442 

7—374 

62, 

1-471 

83, 

1=  Ii 

109, 

1 ff— 429 

115, 

—348 

Yiii. 

1, 

—443 

2, 

—446 

1 f.— 309.  312 

— 

3—298 

— 

11—294 

— 

24—312 

5, 

3 — 405 

8, 

5ff— 87,  405 

15—296 

9,  1, 

7 ff— 370 

— 

21—  49 

10, 

1 ff— 370 

ix. 

?! 

—402 

6—370 

3, 

17—468 

5,  1,  3—303 
—7.  10-301 
=22  ff.— 305 
—27  f.  —306 
10,  24—370 

X. 

2.  -37* 

7.  —378 

— 32  ff.— 401 

8,  —385 

— 1—401 


Atharva-vcda  continued — 

—7,  13—368,  390 

— 43—309,  377 
9,  12—  10 

ji. 

L 1—224 

— 36—293 

— 37—304 

3,  *2—391 

4,  —393 

4,  12—391 
6,  —399 

— 6—362 

— 19—  16 

6,  7—396 

7,  —396 

— 1—309 

— 3—360 
—22, 27— 13 

8,  1—237 
—30  ff.— 387 

xii. 

1,  10—  30 

— 20—207 

2,  46-300 

3,  17—305 

4,  36—312 

xiii. 

I —396 

— 3—147 

— 1=  16 

— 45—158 
2,  —161 

— 39ff.— 396 

3,  13—219.353 

— 23—396 
4, 1 ff.— 353 

X1T. 

2,31f.— 309 

xvi. 

9,  2—174 

xvii. 

1,  19—359 

XTiii. 

1,  13  f.— 290 
2, 20  ff.— 293 
=24fl\,  37—294 

— 28-296 

— 32-302 

— 36—298 

— 48—304 

— 49—295 

— 63-174 


Atharra-vcda  continued — 

3,  13—291 

— 14—311 

— 59—297 

— 62—301 

— 71—300 

4,  3—302 

— 6—398 

— 7—292 

— 9 f.— 300 

— 62—311 

— 64—298 

xii. 

6,  4—368 

9,  7-301 

63  —407 

61  —408 

66,  1— C6,  88 

Atithigra,  97 
Atmao,  386 
Atmayiijm,  318 
Atri  Saptaradhri,  247 
Atyaihhas  Anini,  310 
Aurora,  181 
Aurva,  213 
Ayasya,  214 

B. 

Bacchus,  258 
Bahishpavamina,  253 
Bhagavadgitu,  334 
Bhaga,  13,  64  IT,  1*8, 
170.  190,  419 
Bhagavata  Parana,  riii. 

16,  1 ff— 53 
Bharadvaja,  402 
Bharata,  468 
BhSrati,  219,  339 
Bhavya,  454 
Bhrigu,  209,  213,  322 
Bhpgua,  10,  49,  225,  251, 
293,  311 

Bhujyu,  244.  248 
Bhupati,  BhOta,  Bhf.tan- 
amputi,  and  Bhuvana, 

231 

Bhuvana,  372 
Brahmli,  325  f.,  355,  376, 
378  fl\,  401 

Brahma,  16,  161.  321, 
326.  369,  384 
Brahmachurin,  3991'. 
Brahmaloka,  321 
Brahmanaspati.  13,  38, 
224  f./2I2  ff^  355,  3HQ 
Brahmans,  286,  299,  324, 
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Brahma-sOtras,  18 
Bphadiiranyaka  Upani- 

shad,  12,  316,  319,  323 
Bphaspati,  23,  93,  193, 
272  If..  292 


c. 


Chaos,  24 
Chatunnasya,  315 
ChaturyijhsatirStra,  16 
Chhandogya  Upanishad, 
323 ; Ti.  2,  1—359. 
Chitra,  454 
Chitrngupta,  362 
Chyavana,  243 
Chyayina,  230 
Cyclopes,  24 


D. 


Dadhyanch,  269 
Daksha,  13,  48,  56  ff., 
80,  355,  360.  369, 419 

Dakshuyani,  86 
Danayns,  95 
Dunayi,  82 
Dunn,  96 
DSnus,  95 
Dasa,  114 
Basra,  246 

Dasyus,  100, 113  f.,  229 
Dawn,  lfil  ff. 

Demeter,  26  f.,  266 
Dcshtri,  366 
Dorapi,  286 
Devayajin,  318 
Dhatyi,  3L  64.  159.  169 
Dhishana,  339 
Dhruvii  398 

Diodorus  Sicnlns  quoted, 
26 

Dionysus,  258  f. 

Diti,  13.  42.  147 
DiyodSsa,  97,  219,  341, 
461 

Durga,  214.  266 
Dnrvasas,  324 
Dyaus,  7,  U,  21  ff.,  39,  76, 
100,  118  ff.,  142,  156, 
506.  212,  267,  367 
Dyaushpitar,  33,  118  f. 


E. 


Earth,  7,  U,  13,  21  £, 
40,  7£  102,  See  Pp- 
tmyl. 


Egyptian  cosmogony,  26 


Ekashtaka,  79  f. 
Elephants,  467  L 
Eros,  406 


Euripides  quoted,  26,  28, 
90,  269,  298 


F. 


Fathers  (Pityis)  267, 286ff., 
398 


G. 


Gaia,  76 

Gandharya,  289  f. 
Gandharyas,  13,  44,  262 
ff.,  296,  368T;  398, 106 
Gangn,  339,  344 
Ganges,  77,  338 
Gayatri,  263 
Ghoshs,  247,  458 
Gemeter,  26 
Gmu,  34 
Go,  34 

Goetho  quoted,  298 
Gomatl,  344 
Gotamas,  186 
Gunos  (tho  throe),  309, 
327 

GungO,  346 


IL 


ITabakkuk,  3,  8 — 98 
Hades,  305 

Ilarivamia,  8803 — 438 
Heayen,  7,  U,  13,  21  ff., 
102.  See  Dyaus. 
Helios,  146 
Hell,  312 

Hephaistos,  86, 199,  224 
Here,  24,  266 
Hermes,  173 

Herodotus  qnotetl,  111, 

209.  432 

Hesiod  quoted,  24, 76, 406 
Hiranyagarbha,  1,  31  f., 
354,  383.  390,  411 


Hiranyahnsta,  247 
Homer  quoted,  167 
Homeric  hymns  quoted, 
24,  155 
Hotra,  339 


L 

Ignis,  199 
IIS,  339 

Indra,  8,  13,  17,  39  f., 
71  ff,  192.  229,  266 
IndrSnl,  82,  337 
Isaiah,  19, 1 — 98 


L 


Jemshid,  1 
Jmu,  34 
JuhO,  398,  411 
JumnS,  338 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  71 


K. 


Kakshlyat,  246 
Kala,  391,  401  £,411 
Kali,  243 

Kali  (one  of  the  dice),  436 
Kalpas,  326 

Kama,  347.  362.  402  ff.. 
411 

KamadyQ,  214 
KauSda,  364 
Kapardin,  452 
Kapila,  364 

Kasyapa,  62  f.,  80.  373, 
408 

Katha  Upanishad,  308, 
330 

Kuthaka  quoted — 

3,  15=  82 
12,  5—392 

12,  10— 232 

Kaushitaki  Upanishad, 

308,  371 

KSyya  Us'anas,  86,  201, 
210 

Kayyas,  292 
Kronos,  24 
Krumu,  344 
Kshattriyas,  252,  389 
Kshctrasyapati,  465 
Kubha,  344 
Kurukshetra,  252 
Kuyava,  95 

31 
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L. 

Lakshmi,  218 
I .in pi,  334 
Lokfiyatikas,  281 
Lucretius  quoted,  28  f. 


M. 

Madhukasa,  281 
Madhuvidyii,  289. 

M ildhyannkas,  284 
Mfidhyamiki  Vuch,  210 
Maghavan,  99,  1112 
Mahubhuratn — 

L 

3135—52 


iii. 

171.  11019,  15165—11 


vi. 

3019—313 


xii. 

211  —372 
1184  — 15 
3657,  3667  —308 

6811  —348 

6812  ff.— 357 
7527,  7530  —408 

8810  ff— 326 
8106,  8125  ff.  ) 
8139  ff.,  9877  f.  J 482 
10060  ) 
9149  ff.— 347 
9616  —372 
10836  —361 


xiii. 

51  ff.— 409 
7102  — 11 


xir. 

987  ff.— 377 
1444  — 15 
Mahudeva,  3 72 
Mahi,  329 

ilaiiri  Upanishad  quoted, 
393,  4111 


Manes,  211 

Manu,  L 6 ff.  referred  to, 
369.  408 

i.  24— 410 

Manu,  Manush,  10,  79. 
113,  161.206,  209,  228. 
250 

Manus,  151 
>1  anvantarnjs,  151 
Mnnyu,  23ff  361,  455 
Mnrka,  230 

Murkandeyu  puruna,  222 
MSrttinda,  49 
MarudvridUii,  214 
Maruts,  10,  12,  79,  92  ff, 
110,  111  ff,  216,  285 
MutalT,  222 

Mutaris'van,  254  f.,  219. 
380.  395 

Matsyapuruna,  sect.  1 16 — 

256 

Matthew,  St,  quoted — 
24,  30_;  26,  64—98 
MchatnO,  344 
Meru,  324 
Mithra,  IQ  ff,  125 
Mitra,  Iff  37,  39,  47, 
51  f.,  51  f.,  58  ff.,  120, 
125.  155  f.,  ct  passim 
Mitrudates,  21 
Mitrobates,  71 
Moon,  270.  391 
Mudgala,  324 
M ujavat,  261,  426 
Munijaka  Upanishad,  389 
Moslinura  468 


N. 

Nachiketas,  308.  329 
Naighantuka,  9 
Nainiktas,  1 7,  143 
Namuchi,  93  ff.,  249 
Nandana,  324 
Naoghaithi,  121 
Nnrosiihha  purana,  291 
Nasatya,  215 
Nasatyas,  15 
Navagvas,  293.  311 
Nighantu,  193  £. 

Night,  iss 
Nirpti,  82 
Niiyitis,  19 
Nirukta— 

ii.  3—374 
ri.  9—460 


Nirukta  continued — 

vii.  1 — 5 

— 6— S,  143,  355 

— 9—171 

— 21  ff.— 207 
ii.  26—338 
X.  26—372 

xi.  23—  50 

xii.  1—234 
— lOf. — 227 

— 19—207 

— 35—  29 

— 41—  II 
Nirvana,  326 
Nishti,  12 
Nishtigri,  Iff  72 
Nodlias,  185 
Nonentity,  256 


O. 

Ogni,  199 
Oromazes,  71 
Ouranos,  25,  3ff  75  f. 
Ovid  quoted,  CO,  152 


P. 

Fanis,  225 

Parameshthin,  381,  391, 
395,  401,  408 
Parameshthin  Praiupatya, 
85 

ParuTfij,  246 
Parjanya,  23,  28  f..  98. 
145  ff,  174.  262.  393, 
436 

Farushni,  344 
Pasubandha,  315 
Pedu,  247 
Perkunas,  142 
Pipru,  96 
PWichaa,  448 
Pitris,  44  (see  Fathers). 
Flaksha  Dayamp&ti,  31 6 
Plato  quoted,  155,  293, 
466 

Plutarch  referred  to,  II 
■ quoted,  152 
Polyphemus,  95 
Poseidon,  21 
Pradhana,  364 
Prajfipati,  11.  15.  56.  80. 
164,233. 264.  319,352. 
372.  376,  381,  387,  395 
ifftOl,  408.  439 
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Prana,  3S3  1 
Prii»hu,  82 
Prtfni,  39,  147 
I'rithm,  7, 11,  21  fL  LL2 
Psalms  quoted,  85 
Purina,  328 
Purumitra,  244 
Purflrnvas,  286,  421 
Purusha,  31,  60,  80,  143. 
316.  367  ff. 

roshan,  31,  81,  84,  108, 
171  ff.,  267,  269,  4fi2 


E. 

Bajanya,  271 
Rika,  340 
Raksbosas,  44 
Raksbases,  101,  204,  270, 
299 

Rasa,  344 
Rebha,  246 

Ribhua,  85,  166,  226,  284 
Rig-rcda  quoted — 

Mandala  L 

1,  3—216 

— 4-200 

3,  10—338 

— 12-339 

20,  6—226 
22,  1—238 

— 9—229 

— Ll-337 

— 19—  94 

28,  13—174 

— 22-  343 

24,  1 f—  46 

—6, 8, 10—  82 

— 8— lfifl 

— 9,  11—  85 

— 16—  46 

26,  1,  12=  85 
—7.9,11—  83 

-10,13,18—69.472 

27,  7£=2l6 

— 13—  12 

30,  16—  85 

31,  1—200 

— 7—217, 284 

— 10—216 
32,2— 86,  26  f-  224 

— 5,  13—  28 

— 9—25 

— 14—  23 


veda 

continued — 

34, 

10—164,232 

— 

11=  fi 

35, 

1—  62 

— 

2ff.— 162  f. 

36, 

4—216 

— 

18—286 

— 

19—209 

38, 

5 — 303 

— 

9—160 

— 

13-282 

39, 

6—150 

40, 

6 f.— 279 

42, 

—174 

43, 

2—  35 

44, 

fi— 238 

— 

10—461 

12=212 

45, 

2=  ID 

46, 

3—241 

48, 

— 181 

60, 

—169 

— 

2—467 

— 

12—  54 

6L 

4,  C—  27 

— 

8=113 

62, 

7—  21 

8—  97 

65, 

1—  88 

— 

3—  22 

— 

6—103 

58, 

4f— 211 

— 

6—209 

69, 

1.  5-214  f. 

— 

2—206 

— 

6—220 

6L 

6—  88 

— 

8—465 

— 

14—  29 

62, 

11—106,457 

63, 

2—  22 

64, 

7—160.  468 

— 

t,  11—161 

65, 

4—212 

66, 

8—212 

67, 

3—214 

68, 

2—210 

— 

5—214 

69, 

1—206 

70, 

1,  3—215 

71, 

1—457 

72, 

2=  40 

78, 

4-220 

80, 

14—  28 

— 

15—  92 

82, 

fi,  6—81.85 

84, 

1—  88 

— 

4 — 205  1 

iig-veda  continu'd — 
19—106 

7—  85 

8— 151,454 

9—  86 
3—160 

1 f. — 161 
6—172 

10—43,854 
91,  1,  18—284 
—2,6,8,21—269 
— 22—267 


92, 

—183 

93, 

1 ff— 269  f. 

94, 

7—211 

— 

1 Of— 213 

96, 

2—109 

— 

3—208 

100, 

1—  99 

101, 

8—126 

— 

6—199 

102, 

2—103 

— 

8—  81 

103, 

2—  28 



3—113 

— 

5—103 

104. 

8 f. — 103 

106, 

2-457 

— 

L 8—457,  487 

— 

17—281 

108, 

6—103 

109, 

2-460 

— 

4—  89 

no. 

2f— 164 

m. 

1—86,  226 

m, 

6,  8—246 

16—243 

— 

19—244 

113. 

—187 

— 

18—193 

114, 

1—451 

116, 

1—157 

110,  1.  3 ff.,  23—244 

— 

7—246 

— 

8—247 

— 

10—243 

— 

15—245 

— 

17—236 

— 

24—246 

117,3, 6,7,9, 20, 24—247 

— 

4—246 

— 

9—240 

— 

13—236,  243 

— 14  f.,  12  f. — 245 

— 

20—244 

— 

21—113 

118, 

4—241 

— 

6—236 

34, 

85. 


87, 

88, 
se 
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Rii-veda  continued — 

Rig-veda 

continued — 

118, 

6—243 

171, 

4—164 



9—247 

173, 

6—  99 

119, 

6—236 

176, 

6—  89 



6 f.— 246 

176, 

1—  81 

121, 

12—  86 

179, 

6—286 

122, 

9—  68 

180, 

1— 240  f. 

123, 

2—184 

181, 

2—241 



3—169 

— 

3—240 



6—190 

— 

4—235 

124, 

1—165 

182, 

3—249 

7—467  f. 

— 

5 ff— 245 

125, 

5 f.— 285 

183, 

2—192 

126, 

1—454 

184, 

2—243 



7-467 

185, 

1—  32 

130, 

7—  97 

— 

3—  36 



8—113 

186, 

7—106,  458 

131, 

1—31,  92 

188, 

9—225 

__ 

4—112 

190, 

1 7—279 

133, 

6—147 

191, 

6—467 

134, 

3—144 

191, 

9—  54 



4—146 

— 

10—464 

135, 1 

136, 

138, 

3, 4—1437. 
3—  36 
1—180 

Mandala  ii. 

139, 

141, 

11—  10 
9—125,215 

1, 

3 ff— 219,282 

142, 

10—224 

13  7—  202 

142, 

12—145 

2, 

7—283 

143, 

6—213 

4, 

3—206 

149, 

3—213 

8, 

3—216 

_ 

4—461 

9, 

1—215 

151, 

9—  68 

11. 

7—  84 

154, 

6—285 

9f. — : 96 

156, 

4—125 

— 

11—  89 

167,  1- 

-165,  169,  239 

— 

14—  91 

4-249 

— 

18—113 

— 

5—243 

— 

19—114 

159, 

17.—  21 

12, 

1 7—124 

— 

6—166 

3—206 

160, 

2 ff.— 22,  30 

— 

6—104 

161, 

Ilf.— 226 

6,  14—107 

— 

10—463 

— 

7—168, 192 

14—  72 

— 

8 7— 109 

162, 

22—  46 

— 

10—112 

163, 

13—285 

— 

11  f—  91 

164, 

6—357 

14, 

1—  89 



43—463 

— 

4—  98 



46—219 

— 

6—  97 



49—342 

15, 

1—  93 



50—  12 

2—88,115 

165, 

6IL=  15 

— 

3—  96 



8—  92 

— 

6—192 



9—  02 

16, 

2—  83 

166, 

12—  36 

3-  85 

167, 

3—460 

17, 

6—  99 

4—460 

18, 

3—85, 106 

170, 

2 ff— 164 

19, 

2—  91 

Big-rcda  continual — 

19,  3—  as 

— 4—107 

20  8—  92 

22,  3—107 

23,  —274 

— 17—225 

24,  Iff, 8— 277 

26,  3—280 

27,  1—  54 

— 3 f. — 56  7. 

— 10—  00 

— 14—46, 68 

— 16—  67 

28,  4,  8—  62 

— 6—65 

— 6—03 

29,  1—460 

31,  6—191 

32,  4,  6 f.— 346 

33,  9—464 

34,  2 f.— 160 

35,  8—354 

38,  1—166 
— 2,7,9,11—163  7. 

— 9—126 

39,  1 ff.— 242 

40,  1 ff. — 31,  180 

41,  5—  00 

— 16—341 

— 17—342 


Manuals  iii. 

2,  11—212 

3,  3f.— 200 

— 10=214 

— 11—206 

4,  9—225 

6,  10—214 

6,  6—214 

— 6,  9—10,  213 

8,  6—194 

9,  9—12,215 

12,  4, 6—220 
14,  4— /15 

20,  4—218 

21,  1—210 

— 3—200 

23,  4—338 

25,  1—205 

— 6—106 

26,  2—282 

— 7—210 

27,  2,  7—200 

29,  1 ff.— 209 

30,  6—30, 22 
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veda  continual — 

Rig-vcda 

continued — 

31, 

15—168 

4 

13—191 

32, 

4—  92 

6, 

2—211 

— 

6—158 

8, 

2,  4—202,215 



9 f. — 89 

12, 

4 — 16.218 



12  f.—  91  f 

13, 

2—159 

33, 

6—166 

14, 

2—169 

34, 

1—  91 

16, 

14 — 168 

2—  99 

17, 

2—31, 100 



8—  39 

— 

4,  17—78, 195 



9—113 

— 

16—107 

35, 

4—  85 

18. 1,5, 19  ff.— 78 

— 

6—  89 

— 

3—229 



7—  88 

— 

4—100 

_ 

9—  92 

— 

12—  16 

36, 

7 f.—  89 

21, 

9—108 

38, 

4—  84 

26, 

2—114 

43, 

7—262 

— 

6—262 

i 

2—158, 192 

28, 

1 f.— 267 
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municated by  Dr.  A.  Campbell  )— On  a Cist  found  in  Argyllshire.  By  l>ugal<l  Sinclair,  K*q. 

( ronmiunicatcd  by  Dr.  A.  Campbell.)— On  a Kitchen  Midden  in  Cork  Harbour.  By  G.  M.  Atkin- 
son, Esq.— Mode  of  Preparing  the  Dead  among  the  Natives  of  the  Upper  Mary  River,  Queens- 
land. Bf  A.  McDonald,  Esq.  (communioutcd  by  W.  lloyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  E.R.H.)— On  some 
Forms  of  Ancient  Interment  in  Co.  Antrim.  By  J.  Sinclair  Holden,  Esq.,  M D.,  F.G.8.— On  the 
Analogies  and  Coincidences  among  Unconnected  Nations.  By  II  W.  Wcstropp,  Esq.— The 
Westerly  Driftiug  of  Nomades  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Part  VI.  The 
Kirghiz  or  Bourouts,  the  Kazaks,  Kalmucks,  Kuzbegs,  and  Nogays.  By  Henry  H.  Iloworth. 
E«q.— iPart  VII.  The  Thukine  or  Turks  Proper,  and  the  Uoeitche  or  Uses.— Anthropological 
Miscellanea. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  January,  1872.  8vo.  pp.  263-427,  sewed.  Illustrated  with  16 
fall-page  Plates.  4*. 

Contents.— Report  on  Anthropology  at  the  British  Association,  1H71.  By  C.  Stan  Hand  Wnke. 
Esq.,  Dir.  A. I. — On  the  Relative  Ages  of  the  Stone  Implement  Period  in  England.  By  J.  W, 
Flower,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Treat.  A. I. —Notes  on  some  Archaic  Structures  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  A. 
L Ixrwis,  Esq.— On  Anthropological  Collections  from  the  Holy  Land,  No.  1.  No.  2,  Mr.  Rattray's 
Collection,  etc.  By  Captain  It.  F.  Burton. — Notes  on  Human  Remains  from  Pnlmyra.  By  l>r. 
Carter  Blake. - Description  of  the  Human  Retrainsfrom  Sahib  El  Zaman  and  Ma'ululah.  By  Dr. 
Carter  Blake.— Collection  of  Flint  Implements  from  Bethlehem.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton  - 
Note  on  the  Implement*  from  Bethlehem.  By  John  Evans,  Esq.— On  a Collection  of  Stone  Im- 
plements and  Pottery  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bv  the  Rev.  L.  Dale.  Communicated  by 
Professor  Busk.— The  Anthropology  of  Auguste  Comte,  by  Joseph  K sines,  Esq. — The  Adamites. 
By  C.  SLahUund  Wake,  Esq.  — Anthropological  Miscellanea. 

Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Books  (A  Catalogue  of).  Printed  in 

the  East.  Constantly  for  sale  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  8 and  60,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  Contents. — Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Books  printed  in  Egypt — 
Arabic  Books  printed  in  Oudh.  — Persian  Literature  printed  in  Oudh  — 
Editions  of  the  Koran  printed  in  Oudh. — Arabic  Books  printed  at  Bombay. — 
Persian  Books  printed  at  Bombay. — Arabic  Literature  printed  at  Tunis. — 
Arabic  Literature  printed  in  Syria.  Itimo.  pp.  68,  sewed,  la. 

Asher. — On  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  in  General,  and  of  the 
English  Language  in  particular.  An  Essay.  By  David  Asher,  Ph.D.  12mo. 
pp.  viii.  and  80,  cloth.  2#. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  Commencement  to  1863.  First  Series,  com- 
plete in  20  Vols.  8vo.,  with  many  IMates.  Price  £10;  or,  in  Single  Numbers, 
as  follows: — Nos.  1 to  14,  6s. each;  No.  16,  2 Parts,  4#.  each;  No.  16,  2 Parts, 
4.v.  each;  No.  17/2  Parts,  4*.  each;  No.  18,  6a.  These  18  Numbers  form 
Vols.  I.  to  IX. — Vol.  X.,  Part  1,  op.;  Part  2,  6*.;  Part  3,  6s. — Vol.  XL, 
Part  1,  6s. ; Part  2 not  published. — Vol.  XII.,  2 Parts,  6*.  each  — Vol.  XIII., 
2 Parts,  6a.  each. — Vol.  XIV.,  Part  1,  5s. ; Part  2 not  published. — Vol.  XV., 
Part  1,  6s.;  Part  2,  with  Maps,  10*. — Vol.  XVI.,  2 Parts,  6j.  each. — Vol. 
XVII.,  2 Parts,  6*.  each. — Vol.  XVIII.,  2 Parts,  6*.  each. — Vol.  XIX.,  Parts  1 
to  4,  16s. — Vol.  XX.,  3 Parts,  4a.  each. 

Asiatic  Society. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  iv.  and 
490,  sewed.  16*. 

Contests  — I.  Yajra-chhedikH,  the  "Kin  Kong  King,"  or  Diamond  Stitra.  Translated  from 
the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  8.  Beal.  Chaplain,  R.N.— II.  The  Puramita-hridaya  SGtra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
" Mo  ho-po-ye-po-lo-mih-to-Mii-kmg,"  «.<•.  ‘‘The  Great  Pfiromiti  Heart  SGtra."  Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  ll.N. — 111.  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldamid. — IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  K.  R.  Power,  Esq.— V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. — VI.  A Tabular 
List  of  Original  \\4>rk»  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at 
the ir  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Ondaalje,  of  Colombo. — VI 1. 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussber  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By 
J.  VV.  Bosanquet,  K*q. — VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
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n.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.—  IX.  Bilingual  Reading* : Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  on  some 
Tablet*  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  By 
Major-General  Sir  II.  Kawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  K.A.S.—  X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper-plat© 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a. d.,  and  Notices  of  the  ChUokya  and  Gurjjara  Dynasties 
By  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. — XI.  Yoma  and  the  Doctrine  of  a Future 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  and  At  harm- Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Pluce  of  the  Colurea,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Profeeaoi  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Ilaven,  U.8.— Note  on 
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gress of  the  Vedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Ksq., 
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Kaq. — III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  By  the 
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Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same. — X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  compassionate  Kwan 
Yin.  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Beal,  Chaplain  Koval  Navy. 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaup&vann*  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamati.  By  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  M.A..  Honorary  Member  Koval  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  E.  ilincks,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  III.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  516,  sewed.  With  Photograph.  22#. 

Coxtkxt*. — I.  Contributions  towards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  II.  F.  Talbot. 
— II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  *A.  Bastion.— III.  The  poetrv  of 
Mnhamed  ltuhadan,  Arragoncso.  By  the  lion.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Bv  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ; M ombre  de  la 
Sooidtd  Asiatique  de  Paris.— V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  TOM  in  Guntur.  By  J.  Ferguraon, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus’  edition  of  the  KathAsarit-«agara,  Lambaka  IX. 
XVIII.  By  Dr.  II.  Kern,  Professor  of  .Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden.— VII.  The  source 
of  Culebrookc’s  Essay  “ On  the  Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow.”  By  Fitzedward  llall.  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement:  Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colehruoke’s  Essay,  **  On  the 
Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow,”  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivadabhungarnava.  By  Fit*- 
edward  Hall,  Esq. — VIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig  Veda.  By  Professor 
Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.R.A.8. — IX.  Sassaninn  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  Ac- 
count of  an  Embonsv  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  II.  E.  J.  Stanley.— 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  lion.  II.  E.  J.  Stanley.— ill. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Mohammadan  rule,  previou*  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D..  Ph.D.--XlII. 
A Few  Words  concerning  the  Hill  people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  G.  E.  Fryer,  M auras  Staff  Corps,  M.R.A.S.-  XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurf  Dialect  of 
Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Bebar.  By  John  Beanies,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumpurun. 

Vol.  IV.  In  Two  Parts.  pp.  521,  sewed.  16*. 

Contexts.— I,  Contribution  tow  ards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  11. — II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fcrgusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — III.  The  Poetry  ol 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H.  K.  J.  Stanley.— IV.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  Nepal.  By  John  Beamcs,  K*q.,  B.C.8. — V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parson  Lite- 
rature. By  Edward  Sacha u,  Ph.D. — VI.  Hlm-tratioiia  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq., of  H.H.M.  Consu.ar  Service,  China.— 
VII.  Khudriaka  Pitha,  a Pili  Text,  with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — VIII.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate*  Rashiduddin's  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  By  Col.  II.  Yule,  C.B.—  IX.  Saesaninn  Inscriptions  explained  by  tbe  Pahlavi  of  the 
Parsis.  By  E.  W.  West,  Esq.— X.  Some  Account  of  the  Scnbvfl  Pagoda  at  Mengdn,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  II.  Sladan,  Political  Agent  at  Mnndale;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  — XI.  The  Brhat-SanhitA ; or.  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihin.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
II.  Kern. -XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillic,  Esq.— XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Bail  lie.  Esq.— XIV  A 
Translation  of  a Hadrian  PAli  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— XV.  lmlo-Parthian  Coins. 
BjrK.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  V.  In  Two  Parti,  pp.  4G3,  scared.  IS*.  With  10  full-page,  and  folding 
Plates. 

Contents.— I.  Two  Jdtakas.  The  original  IMli  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  V. 
Fausboll.— II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Kcu-yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  Bv  A. 
Wylie.— III.  The  Brlmt  Sanhita ; or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yar Aha -Militia 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Trubner  8(  Co. 

Translated  from  Sanskrit  int«  English  by  Dr.  II.  Kern.— IV.  The  Fongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Cover. — V.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamcd  Kabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— VI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangnm*.  By 
Charles  I'.  Brown.— VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown. — VIII.  Oa 
the  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo-Arvan  Language*  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.C.S.— 
IX.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  Sirnchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscription* 
from  Mathura.  Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson.— Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscription*.  By 
Major-General  A.  Cunningham. — XI.  Specimen  of  a Translation  of  the  Adi  (iranth.  By  Dr. 
F.ruest  Trumpp.  — XII.  Notes  on  Dhamumpada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nir- 
vana. By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— XIII.  The  BrhauSanhita ; or. 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varnlia-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English 
by  Dr.  II.  Kern.— XIV.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  Arthaknthd*.  By  the  Mudliar  L.Comrilla 
Vijasinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the  Ratnupura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.— XV.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  I/ord  Stanley  of  Alderley. -XVI.  Provcrbia  Communia  Srriuca. 
By  Captain  H.  E.  Burton.  XVII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Indian  Vase,  with  an  Account  of  the  En- 
graving thereupon.  By  Charles  Horne,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Ringal  Civil  Service.— XVI II. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  Bv  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D  , Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Horne, 
M.R.A.S.,  late  B.C.S.— XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Ijiw,  and  it*  application  to  British 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Bnilhe. — XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Inci- 
dental Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabet*.  And  Contributions  to  the  Early  History 
and  Geography  of  TabaristAn.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.8. 

Asiatic  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society  of 

Great  Britaik  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3 vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  London,  1827  to  1835.  Published  at  £9  5$.;  reduced  to 
£3  3a. 

The  above  contains  contribution*  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Monriaon, 
Coiebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Atharva  Veda  Prati<;;ikhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Auctores  Sanscrit!.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 
supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya- 
Nyiiya- Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  V.,  pp.  1 to  400,  large  4 to.  sewed.  10s. 
each  part. 

Axon. — The  Literature  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.  A Biblio- 
graphical Essay.  By  William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed. 
1870.  1*. 

Bachmaier. — Pasig raphic\l  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  By  Anton 
Kachmaier.  President  of  the  Central  Pasigraphic&l  Society  at  Munich.  18mo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii.  ; 26  ; 160.  1870.  3*.  6rf. 

Bachmaier. — Pasioraphjsches  Worterbuch  zum  Gf.brauche  fur  dte 
Deutsche  Sprachk.  Yerfa>«st  von  Anton  Bachmaier,  Vorsitzendem  de* 
Central*  Vereins  fur  Pasigraphie  in  Munchen.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  ; 32  ; 128  ; 
120.  1870.  2*.  6d. 

Bachmaier.—  Dictionnaire  Pasigraphiquk,  prIxed^  de  la  Grammaire. 
Redigd  par  Antoine  Bachmaier,  President  de  la  Socitfuf  Centrale  de  Paai- 
graphie  a Munich.  lHmo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  26 ; 168;  150.  1870.  2s.  6U. 

Baluvatiiro  (A  Translation  of  the).  A Native  Grammar  of  the  Pali 

Language.  See  under  Lee. 

Ballad  Society’s  Publications.  — Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one 
guinea,  and  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum. 

1868. 

1.  Ballads  and  Poems  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  On  the 
Condition  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (includ- 
ing the  state  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  contains  (besides  a long 
Introduction)  the  following  poems,  etc.  : Now  a Dayes,  ab.  1 620  a.d.  ; Vox 
Populi  Vox  Dei,  a.d.  1547-8;  The  Huyn'  of  a Hearn';  The  Image  of 
Ypocresye,  a.d.  1533;  Against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lutherans  and  the 
Poisonous  Dragon  Luther;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys;  The  Overtbrowe 
of  the  Abbeys,  a Tale  of  Rubin  Hoode ; De  Monasteriis  Dirutis.  Edited 
by  E.  J.  Euunivall,  M.A.  Svo. 
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2.  Ballads  fkom  Manuscripts.  Yol.  II.  Part  I.  The  Poore  Mans 

Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  Cont&yninge  three  severall  subjects: — 
(1.)  The  firste,  the  fell  and  complaynte  of  Anthonie  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  lyncolns  Inne, 
in  the  yeare  of  o«r  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  seconde  contaynes  the  life  and 

Deathe  of  Roberte,  lorde  Deverox,  Earle  of  Essex : whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ash-wensdaye  mornynge,  Anno — 1601.  (3.)  The 

laste,  Intituled  44  acclamatio  patrie,”  contayninge  the  horrib[i]e  treason  that 
weare  pretended  agajnste  yonr  MaiVstie,  to  be  donneonthe  parliament  bowse 
The  seconde  [third]  yeare  of  yowr  Mairjtir  ltaygne  [1605].  Edited  by  P.  J. 
Form  v all,  M.A.  8vo.  {The  Introduction* , by  Professor  W.  R.  MorJUl, 
M.A. , oj'  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  the  Index , will  bo  issued  shortly.) 

1869. 

3.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Part  I.  "With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “ Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

1870. 

4.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Yol.  I.  Part  II.  With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

1871. 

5.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  abort  Notes  by  W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Times,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  Copies  of  the  Original 
Woodcuts  drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

6.  Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Books  ; or,  Robert  Laneham’s 
better : Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  untoo  the  Queenz  Majesty  at 
Killingworth  Castl,  in  Warwik  Sheer  in  this  Soomerx  Progress,  1575,  is 
signified ; from  a freend  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  hiz  freend,  a 
Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  accounts  of  all  Captain 
Cox's  accessible  Books,  and  a comparison  of  them  with  those  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1518-9  a.d.  By  F.  J.  Fuknivall,  M.A.  8vo. 

1872. 

7.  Ballads  from  Manuscripts.  Yol.  I.  Part  II.  Is  in  the  Press, 

and  will  contain  Ballads  on  Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Somerset,  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
etc.,  with  an  Index  and  Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  and  a Preface  to 
the  whole  Volume.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  • [/«  the  Press. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  op  HikdIand  Braj  Bn  aka  Grammar.  By  the 
late  James  R.  Ballantynb,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.  6s. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopad6sa.  Second  edition.  By  James  R.  Ballanttne. 
LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  1 10,  cloth.  1869.  6s. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms:  a Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  R.  Bartlett.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1 vol.  8vo.,pp.  xxxii.  and  524, 
cloth.  16*. 
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Linguistic  Publications  of  Triibncr  Sf  Co. 

Beal, — Travels  of  Fah  Hian  and  Sc.vo-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 

from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  518  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
bjr  S.  Beal  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Fleet,  a Member  of  the  ltoyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a Translation  of 
the  Pratimoksha  and  the  Amithuba  SQtra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
lxxiii.  and  ‘210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a coloured  map.  10s.  6rf. 

Beal. — A Catena  op  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.  By  8. 

Beal,  B.A. , Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet, 
etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  430.  1871.  1 5s. 

Beanies.- — Outlines  op  Indian  Philology.  With  a Map,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beams*.  Second  enlarged  and 
revised  edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  96.  6s. 

Beames. — Notes  on  the  Biiojpuki  Dialect  of  Hixnf,  spoken  in 
Western  Behar.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 
8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed.  1868.  Is.  6</. 

Beames. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages 
or  Inma  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati.  Marathi,  Uriya,  and 
Bengali.  By  John  Beames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Ac.  In  Two  Vols. 

[ Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 

Bell. — Engllsh  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million,  for  communicating 
the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  the  Language  to  Native  or  Foreign  Learners,  and 
for  Teaching  Children  and  illiterate  Adults  to  Bead  in  few  Days.  By 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.K.S.S. A.,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  in 
University  College,  l^ondon.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  16.  Is. 

Bell. — Visible  Speech;  the  Science  of  Universal  Alphabetics,  or  Self- 

Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writing  of  all  Languages  in  one 
Alphabet.  Illustrated  by  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Examples.  By  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.S.A.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology,  etc.  4to., 
pp.  150,  cloth.  15s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar  of  the  Marathi  Language.  By  H.  S.  K. 

Bella  ins,  M.A.,  and  Laxmax  Y.  Asukkdk.au,  B.A.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.  5e, 

Bellew. — A Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto,  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  With  a reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  xii.  and  356,  cloth.  42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 

New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  xii.  and  156.  cloth.  21s. 

Bellows. — English  Outline  Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  Summers 
King  s College,  London.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  6 and  368,  cloth.  6e. 

Bellows.  — Outline  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers, 
and  Students  of  Language^  By  Max  MUi.lbr,  M.A.,Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crowu  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.  7e.  6 

Benfey. — A Grammar  op  tiif.  Language  of  the  Vedas.  By  Dr 
Theodor  Benfey.  In  1 vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  [/«  prrjmration, 

Benfey. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the 

us*  of  Early  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
pp  viii.  and  206,  cloth.  1 0s.  0d. 
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Beunnann. —Vocabulary  of  the  Tionfc  Language.  Written  down  by 
Moritz  von  Bkukmann.  Published  with  a Grammatical  Sketch,  By  Dr.  A. 
MF.ux.of  the  University  of  Jena.  pp.  viii.  and  78,  cloth.  3r.  tid. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See  under  "Wilkins. 

Bholanauth  Chunder. — Thk  Travels  op  a Hindoo  to  various  parts  of 
Bengal  and  Upper  India.  By  Bholanauth  Chunder,  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Author  of 
41  The  History  of  India.”  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Excellency  Sir  John 
Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S. I.,  Viceroy  and  Governor-Geueral  of  India, 
tc.  In  2 volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  440,  viii.  and  410.  21s. 

Bibliotheca  Hispano- Americana.  A Catalogue  of  Spanish  Books 

printed  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  The  Antilles,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  Uraguav,  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  and  of  Portuguese 
Books  printed  in  Brazil.  Followed  by  a Collection  of  Wouks  on  thk 
Aboriginal  Lanouaobs  of  Amkhica.  On  sale  at  the  affixed  prices,  by 
Triibner  & Co  , 8 and  60,  Paternoster  Row.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  184,  sewed.  1870. 
la.  G d. 

Bigandet. — Tiie  Life  or  Legend  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha  of  tho 

Burmese,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Neibban.  and  Notice  on  the 
Phongyies,  or  Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Avaand  Pegu.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.,  53ft,  and  v.  18«. 

Bleek. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African  Languages.  By 
W.  II.  I.  Blf.ek,  Ph  D.  Volume  I.  I.  Phonology.  11.  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  The  Noun.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  322,  cloth.  16s. 

Bleek. — Keynard  in  South  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey’s  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Blbf.k,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  U4,  cloth.  34.  G d. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 
Buiilkk,  Ph.  D.,  Profeasor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Klphinstone  College,  and 
F.  Kielhoun,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sauskfit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 
Already  published. 

1.  Panchatantha  it.  and  v.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler, 

Ph.  0.  Pp.  84,  16.  4>.  6rf. 

2.  NiGoj/iiHAyfA’s  pAuiBHAsnENDOSEKHAKA.  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  K I FI.  horn,  Ph.  U.  Part  I.,  the  Fanskpt  Text  and  various  readings, 
pp.  116.  8s.  6 d. 

3.  Panchatantra  ii.  and  hi.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler,  Ph.  D. 

Pp.  86,  1*,  2.  St.  6rf. 

4.  Panchatantra  i.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  Kielhokn,  Pli.D, 

Pp.  114,  S3,  fix.  6 d. 

5.  K.XlidXsa’s  Raouuyamsa.  With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I.-VI.  9s. 

6.  KAlidXsa’s  MXlavikXgninsitra.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.  8s. 

7.  NXooj(ui[atta’s  ParibhXshen'dusekiiara  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn.  Ph.D.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes  (Paribhashus, 
i.-xxxvii.)  pp.  184.  8s. 

Bottrell.— Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  op  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).  Demy  12mo.  pp.  vi.  292,  cloth.  1870.  6s. 

Boyce. — A Grammar  op  tite  Kaffir  Language, — By  William  B. 

Botes,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  F.dition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Kxercises,  by  William  J.  Davis,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth.  8s. 
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Bowditch. — Suffolk  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditcu.  Third  Edition, 

8vo.  pp.  nvi.  and  758,  cloth.  7».  6 d. 

Bretschneider.  — On  the  Knowledoe  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 
Chinese  of  the  Ahabs  and  Abadian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bketschneideh,  M.D. , Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1871.  Is. 

Brhat-Sanliita  (The). — See  under  Kern. 

Brice. — A Romanized  Hindustani  and  English  Dictionary.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Brice.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  357*  8j. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.  Introductory  Paper.  By  William 
Brockif.,  Author  of  “ A Day  in  the  Laud  of  Scott,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  26, 
sewed.  1872.  6 d. 

Brown. — The  Dervishes;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P. 

Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.  14s. 

Brown.— Carnatic  Chronology.  The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Methods 
of  Reckoning  Time  explained  : with  Essays  on  the  Systems  ; Symbols  used  for 
Numerals,  a new  Titular  Method  of  Memory,  Historical  Records,  and  other 
subjects.  By  Charles  Philip  Brown.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service;  Telugu  Translator  to  Government;  Senior 
Member  of  the  College  Board,  etc. ; Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionaries  and 
Grammar,  etc.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  90.  10s.  6d. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  64,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

Buddhaghosha’s  Parables : translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 

T.  ■Rogers,  R E.  With  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha’s  Dhammapadam, 
or.  Path  of  Virtue ; translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Muller.  8vo.  pp.  378, 
cloth.  12s.  6 d. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the);  A Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  Rev. 
Kbenezek  Buhoesh.  formerly  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  in  India ; assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Publication 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  364,  boards.  16a. 

Burnell. — Catalogue  op  a Collection  op  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  By 
A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.  Part  1.  Vedic  Manuscripts. 
Fcap.  Svo.  pp.  64,  sewed.  1870.  2a. 

Byington. — Grammar  op  the  Choctaw  Language.  By  the  Rev.  . 
Cyrus  Byington.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  etc.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  66.  12*. 

Calcutta  Review. — The  Calcutta  Review.  Published  Quarterly. 
Price  8a.  6 d. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane,  Nkxsumansumane,  Nezindaba,  Zabantij 
(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a Translation  into  English,  and  Note*.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Callaway, 
M.D.  Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.  Natal,  1866  and  18*7.  16a. 
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Callaway.  — The  Religious  System  of  tiie  Amazulu. 

Part  I. — L'nkulunkulu ; or,  the  Tradition  of  Oration  u existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa, in  their  own  words,  with  a translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8»o.  pp.  128, 
sewed.  1868.  4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or.  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amaznln.  in 
their  own  words,  with  a translation  into  English,  and  Notes,  Hy  the  Rev. 
Canos  Callaway,  M.D.  1869.  8»o.  pp.  127.  sewed.  1869.  4*. 

Part  III. — IzinyangaZokubula;  or.  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words.  With  a Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Bev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  ISO,  sewed.  1870.  4s. 

Part  IV. — On  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  [In  preparation. 

Calligaris. — Le  Compaonon  de  Tous,  otj  Dictioxnaire  Polyqlotte. 

ParleColonel  LollIRCALl.lOAHls.Grand OfBcier. etc.  (French  -Iatin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern  Greek — Arabic — Turkish.^ 
2 vols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  746.  Turin.  £4  *«. 

Canonea  LexicogTaphici ; or,  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Editing  the  New 
English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society,  prepared  by  a Committee  of  the 
Society.  8vo.,  pp.  12,  sewed.  6 d. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  ix  Exglaxd  of  the  Rajah  Raxhohun 
Roy.  «By  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  With  Five  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp. 
272,  cloth.  7s.  6 d.  • 

Carr. — «-o(jfeT<rs^>-£S'o^6S'.  A Collection  of  Telugu  Proverbs, 

Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained  ; together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proverbs 
printed  in  the  Devnugari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Carr, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Supplemnt,  royal  8vo.  pp.  488  and  148.  31s.  6d 

% 

Catlin. — O-Kee-Pa.  A Religious  Ceremony  of  the  Mandans.  By 
Georor  Catlin.  With  13  Coloured  Illustrations.  4to.  pp.  60,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  14s. 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
conoectioo  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.  2s.  6 d. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  ox  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality 
op  “ Thr  Old  Philosopher”  Lao  Tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo. cloth,  xx.  and  62.  4r.  6 d. 

Chalmers. — Ax  Enolish  and  Cantonese  Pocket-Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  spoken  language  of  Canton  Province.  By 
John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  146.  Hong 
Kong,  1871.  15s. 

Chamock.  — Ludus  Patronymicus  ; or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.  7s,  6 d. 

Charnock. — Verba  Nominalia  ; or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14s. 

Charnock. — TnE  Peoples  of  Transylvania.  Founded  on  a Paper 
read  before  The  Anthropological  Society  op  London,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1869.  By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.  pp.  36,  sewed.  1870.  2s.  6 d. 
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Chaucer  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 

1868.  First  Series. 

Cantehbckt  Tales.  Part  I. 

I.  The  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  in  6 parallel  Texts  (from  the  6 MSS. 
named  below),  together  with  Tables,  showing  the  Groups  of  the  Tales, 
and  their  varying  order  in  38  MSS.  of  the  Tales,  and  in  the  old 
printed  editions,  and  also  Specimens  from  several  MSS.  of  the 
“ Moveable  Prologues”  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, — The  Shipman’s 
Prologue,  and  Franklin's  Prologue, — when  moved  from  their  right 
places,  and  of  the  substitutes  for  them. 

II.  The  Prologue  and  Knight’s  Tale  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 

• IH.  tt  »»  •»  » *i  « » Ilengwrt  ,,  154. 

IV.  „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge  „ Gg.  4.  27. 

V.  ,,  ,,  ft  n *»  »»  if  Corpus  ,,  Oxford. 

VI.  „ it  ii  it  ii  n ii  Pet  worth  „ 

VII.  i,  ii  ii  ii  n it  ii  Lansdownc  ,,  851. 

Nos.  II.  to  VII.  are  separate  Texts  of  the  6-Text  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  Part  I. 

1868.  Second  Series. 

1.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 

apere  and  Chaucer,  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of  Writing 
with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  day,  preceded 
by  a systematic  aotation  of  all  spoken  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing types.  Including  a re-arrangement  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  Reprints  of  the  Rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury 
on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by  Barcley  on  French,  1521.  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Part  1.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
xivth,  xvith,  xvuth,  and  xvmth  centuries. 

2.  Essays  on  Chauckr;  His  Words  and  Works.  Part  I.  1.  Ebert*k 

Review  of  Sandras’s  E'tude  sur  Chaucer,  const dfre  comtne  Imitateur  dec  Trout  tores, 
translated  by  J.  W.  Van  Rees  Hoets,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  revised 
by  the  Author.— II.  A Thirteenth  Century  Latin  Treatise  on  the  Chilindre:  “For 
by  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day  ” ( Shipmannce  Talc).  Edited,  with  a Trans- 
lation, by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock,  and  illustrated  by  a Woodcut  of  the  Instrument 
from  the  Ashmole  MS.  1522. 

3.  A Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six -Text  Edition  of  Chaucer’s 

Canterbury  Tales.  Part  I.  Attempting  to  show  the  true  order  of  the  Tales,  and 
the  Days  and  Stages  of  the  Pilgrimage,  etc.,  etc.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Trinitv  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1869.  First  Series. 

VIII.  The  Miller’s,  Reere’s,  Cook’s,  and  Gamelyn’s  Talcs  : Ellesmere  M8. 

IX*  ,i  i»  »»  »»  »»  »»  ii  ilongwrt  ,, 

X.  „ ii  ii  n ii  ,i  i,  Cambridge  „ 

XI.  „ i,  ii  ii  ii  ,i  ,,  Corpus  „ 

XII.  ,,  ,,  ,»  ii  ii  ti  i,  Petworth  ,, 

XIII.  „ i,  ii  I,  ,i  t»  i,  Ijmsdowne  „ 

These  are  separate  issues  of  the  6-Text  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales,  Part  II. 

1869.  Second  Series. 

4.  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shakspcro  and 

Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  II. 

1870.  First  Series. 

XIV.  Canterbury  Tales.  Part  II.  -The  Miller’s,  Reeve’s,  and  Cook's 

Tales,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Spurious  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  in  Six 
parallel  Texts. 
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Chancer  Society's  Publications — continued. 

1870.  Second  Series. 

6.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 
spere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellim,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  Illustration* 
on  the  Pronunciation  of  xivth  and  xvith  Ct-nturies.  Chaucer,  (lower*  Wycliffe, 
Spenser,  Shakespere*  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill.  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 

1871.  First  Series. 

XV.  The  Man  of  Law's*  Shipman’s,  and  Prioress’*  Tales,  with  Chaucer’*  own 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  in  6 parallel  Text*  from  the  MSS.  above  named, 
and  10  coloured  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the 
Ellesmere  MS. 

XVI.  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  Ac.,  &c. : Ellesmere  MS. 

XVII.  „ „ „ „ Cambridge  „ 

X\III.  ,,  sy  »»  *»  Corpus  *, 

XIX.  The  Shipman’s, Prioress's,  and  Man  of  Law’s  Tales.from  the  Petworth  MS. 

XX.  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tales,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuts 

of  fourteen  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

XXI.  A Parallel- Text  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.: — ‘The 

Dethc  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse/  from  Thynne’s  ed.  of  1532,  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS.  346;  ‘the  compleynt  to  Fits/  ‘the 
Parlamentof  Foules*’  and  * the  Compleynt  of  Mars/  each  from  si*  MSS. 

XXII.  Supplementary  Parallel -Texts  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems,  Part  1.,  con- 
taining * The  Parlament  of  Foulea/  from  three  MSS. 

XXIII.  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part  1*  containing  1.  two  MS. 

fragments  of  * The  Parlament  of  Foules  ; ’ 2.  the  two  differing  versions 
of  ‘The  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women/  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  differences ; 3.  au  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
1.  'The  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Chauciers;’  n.  ‘The  Cronyde  made  by 
Chaucer/  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley, Chaucer's  contemporary. 

XXIV.  A One- t ext  Print  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  being  the  best  Text  from 
the  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  L,  containing:  I.  The  Dethe  of 
Blaunche  the  Duchesse ; 2.  The  Compleynt  to  Pite ; 3.  The  Parlament 
of  Foules;  4.  The  Compleynt  of  Mars;  5.  The  ABC*  with  itt 
original  from  De  Guileville’s  Pvltrinage  de  la  Vis  humaint  (edited 
from  the  best  Paris  MSS.  by  M.  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Series. 

6.  Trial  Fore-words  to  my  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer  8 Minor 
Poems  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a try  to  set  Chaucer’s  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Fezdk.  J.  Fuknivall.  Parti.  (This  Part  brings  out, 
for  the  first  time,  Chaucer’s  long  early  but  hopeless  love  ) 

1872.  First  Series. 

XXV.  Chaucer’s  Tale  of  Melibei  the  Monk’s,  Nun’s  Priest’s,  Doctor’s,  Par- 
doner’s, Wife  of  Bath’s,  Friar's,  and  Summoner's  Tales,  in  6 parallel 
Texts  from  the  MS8.  above  named,  and  with  the  remaining  13  coloured 
drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the  Ellesmere  MS. 

XXVI.  The  Wife’s,  Friar’s,  and  Summoner’s  Tales,  from  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  withf 
9 woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.  (Part  IV.) 

XXVII.  The  Wife's,  Friar’s,  Summoner’s,  Monk’s,  and  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tales, 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuts  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Tales. 
(Part  III.) 

XXVIII.  The  Wife’s,  Friar’s,  and  Summoner’s  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS. 
with  9 woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.  (Part  IV.) 

XXIX.  A Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  otherwise  called  Bred  and  Myllr  fo» 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  E hied 
by  the  Kev.  Waltkr  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

(The  Six-Text  Print  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  early 
in  1874.)  7 
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1872.  Second  Strict. 

7.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  some  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  1.  1.  The  original  of  (he  Man  of  Law's  Tale  of  Constance,  from  the 

French  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  56,  ab.  1340  a.D.,  collated 
with  the  later  copy,  ab.  1400,  in  the  National  Library  at  Stockholm  ; copied  and 
edited,  with  a translation,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Bhock.  2.  The  Tale  of  “ Merelaus 
the  Emperor,*’  from  the  Early-  English  version  of  the  Qfta  Romanorum  in  Harl. 
MS.  7333;  and  3 Part  of  Matthew  Paris's  Vita  Offtt  Primi , both  stories 
illustrating  incidents  in  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale.  4.  Two  French  Fabliaux  like 
the  Reeve's  Tale.  5.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friar's  Tale. 

Childers. — Kiiuddaka  Patha.  A Pali  Text,  with  a Translation  and 

Note*.  By  K C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  8vo.  pp.  32, 
stitched.  1*.  6 d. 

Childers. — A PXli-Enolish  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 

and  with  numerous  Quotation*.  Extract*,  and  Reference*.  Compiled  by  R.  C. 
Childekh,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Part  I.,  pp.  276.  [Nearly  ready. 

Childers. — A Yk i.i  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  Robert  C.  Ciiilders. 

In  1 voL  8vo.  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

Childers. — Notes  on  Dhammacada,  with  speciul  reference  to  the 
question  of  Nirvana.  By  U.  C.  Childeus,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 
8vo.  pp.  12,  sewed.  Price  It. 

Childers. — On  thf.  Origin  ok  the  Buddhist  ArthakathAs.  By 
the  Mudliar  L.  Comhilla  Vijasinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the 
Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  8 vo.  sewed.  1871.  1*. 

Clarke. — Ten  Great  Religions:  an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.  1871.  14*. 

Colebrooke. — The  Like  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  op  Henry  Thomas 
Colebrooke.  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. , 
The  Essays  edited  by  Profeasor  CoweU.  In  3 vola.  [In  the  prest. 

Colenso. — First  Steps  in  Zulu-Kafib  : An  Abridgement  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Zulu- Kafi r Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  8vo.  pp.  86,  cloth.  Ekukanyeni,  1859.  4*.  6 d. 

Colenso. — Zulu-Enolish  Dictionary.  By  the  Right  Rov.  John  W.  Co- 
lenso, Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.pp.viii.  and  552,  sewed,  rietermaritaborg,  1861. 
£1  1*. 

Colenso. — First  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book,  two  parts  in  one.  By  the 

Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishopof  Natal.  16mo.  pp.  44, sewed.  Natal.  1*. 

Colenso. — Second  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  16mo. 

pp.  108,  sewed.  Natal.  3*. 

Colenso. — Fourth  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  8vo. 
pp.  160,  cloth.  Natal,  1859.  7*.  * 

Colenso. — Three  Native  Accounts  of  the  Visits  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
in  September  and  October,  1859.  to  Opmande,  King  of  the  Zulus ; with  Expla- 
natory Notes  and  a Literal  Translation,  and  a Glossary  of  all  the  Zuln  Words 
employed  in  the  same  : designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Zulu  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  16mo.  pp.  160,  stiff 
cover.  Natal,  Maritzburg,  1860.  4*.  6d. 

Coleridge. — A Glossakial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  104, 
2*.  6 d. 

Colleccao  de  Vocabulos  e Frases  usados  na  Provincia  do  S.  Pedro, 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.  12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  1*. 
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Contoponlos. — A Lexicon  op  Modern  Gkekk-English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.  By  N.  CoNTopouLoa. 

Part  I.  Modern  Greek -English.  8»o.  cloth,  pp.  460.  12s, 

Part  II.  English-Modern  Greek.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  582.  15a. 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang. 
By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  ltoyal  Engineers  (Bengal  lte- 
tiredj.  With  thirteen  Maps.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  580,  cloth.  1870.  28a. 

Cunningham. — An  Essay  on  tiie  Arian  Order  op  Architecture,  ns 

exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmere.  By  Captain  (now  Major-General) 
Alexander  Cunningham.  8vo.  pp.  88,  cloth.  With  seventeen  large  folding 
Platea.  18a. 

Cnnningham. — The  Bhilsa  Topes;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 

India : comprising  a brief  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ; with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  aud  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Ilrev. -Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty  three  Platea.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  870, 
cloth.  1854.  21s. 

D’Alwis.— Buddhist  NirvXna;  a Review  of  Max  Muller’s  Dhamma- 
pade.  By  James  D'Alwis,  Member  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Society.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  x.  and  140.  6s. 

D'Alwis. — Pali  Translations.  Part  Firat.  By  James  D’Alwis, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24.  Is. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 

Literary  Works  op  Ceylon.  By  James  D'Alwis,  M.R.A.S  , Advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Stc.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and244, 
sewed.  1870.  8s.  6 d.  [f  air.  II.  and  III.  in  preparation. 

De  Gubernatis. — Mythical  Zoology  ; or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  db  Gubernatis,  Profeaaor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
at  Florence.  [In  t/n  prtu. 

Delepierre. — Revue  Analytique  des  Outrages  £)crits  en  Centons, 
depuis  lea  Temps  Anciena,  jusqu’au  xixlim”  Si&cle.  Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige. 
Small  4to.  pp.  608,  atiff  covers.  1868.  30s. 

Delepierre. — Essaj  Historiuue  et  Biblioqrafhique  sub  les  R£bus. 
Par  Octave  Delepierre.  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  W'ith  16  pages  of  Woodcuts. 
1870.  &>.  6 d. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.  A complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 
those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao ; forming 
a Guide  Book  and  \ade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  VVm.  Frederick  Mayers,  F.  K.G.S. 
H.M.’s  Consular  Service ; N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.'s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charles  King,  Lieut  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
In  one  volume.  8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Ddhne. — A Zulu-Katir  Dictionary,  etymologically  explained,  with 

copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J,  L.  Domne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.  Cape  Town,  1857.  21s. 

Ddhne. — The  Four  Gospblh  in  Zulu.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208, cloth.  Pietermaritx- 
burg,  1866.  5s. 
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Doolittle. — Vocabulary  and  Handbook  of  tite  Chinese  Language. 
Romanised  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  It y tbe  Iter.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author 
of  " Social  Life  of  the  Chinese. ” Complete  in  2 vote.  Vol.  1.,  4to.  pp.  viii. 
and  548,  half  roan.  1872.  £1  1 1 1.  Gd. 

Dowson. — A Grammar  of  TnE  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  I2mo.  cloth,  pp.  xri.  and  264.  1 Or.  6 d. 

Early  English  Text  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.  In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.  16s. 

2.  Artiiur  (about  1440  a.d.).  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  unique  MS.  4». 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concernynq  ye  Office 

ano  Dkwtie  of  Kynois,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1656  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 

4.  Sir  Gawatne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about  1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  K.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.  10s. 

5.  Of  TnE  Orthographie  and  Conoruitif.  of  the  Britan  Tongue; 

a treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  IIume. 
. Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  tbe  British  Museum  (about 
1617  a.d.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Lair.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Her.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8s. 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  A.D.  Edited  for  tbe  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  iu  tbe  Library 
of  Corpus  Cbristi  College,  Cambridge,  by  It.  .Morris,  Esq.  Os. 

8 Morte  Akthure;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited  from  Boberi 
Thornton’s  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  tbe  Her.  George 
Perry,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  7s. 

9.  Animadversions  upfon  the  Annotacions  and  Corrections  of 
some  Impehfections  of  Imphessioneb  of  Chaucer’s  VTokk.es,  reprinted 
in  1590;  by  Francis  Thynne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  G.  H.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.D.  4s. 

10.  Merlin,  or  TnE  Early  History  of  Kino  Arthur.  Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  a.d.),  by  Henry  li.  Wheatley,  Esq.  Part  I.  2s.  6 i. 

11.  The  Monabcue,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johns  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzbdward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.  Part  I.  3s. 

12.  The  Wright’s  Chaste  Wife,  a Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsnm 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  tbe  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

13.  Seinte  Ma'rherete,  J>e  Meiden  ant  Maettb.  Three  Texts  of  ab. 

1200, 1310,  1330  a.d.  First  edited  in  1 862,  by  the  Rev.  Os wald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.  2s. 

14.  Kyno  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflnr,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
• the  University  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson 
Lumby.  3».  6 d. 

15.  Political,  Religious,  and  Love  Poems,  from  tbe  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.  7s.  6i i. 
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16.  A Tkbticf.  nr  English  brouely  drawc  out  of  J>  book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn.  )>  Hermya  }>  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  afler  )■  flood 
of  Noe.  fader  of  Philosophies,  hadde  by  renelacioun  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  him 
sente.  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  P.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  It. 

17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  nnd  a Proposal  for  the  Society's  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem, 
lly  the  Her.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  1j. 

18.  Kali  Meidknhead,  about  1200  a.i>.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a translation)  by  the  Res.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.  Is. 

19.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King’s  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poetns.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C  L.  3s.  6 d. 

20.  Some  Treatises  bv  Richard  Rolle  de  IIampole.  Edited  from 

Robert  of  Thornton's  MS.  (ab.  14  AO  a D.),by  Rev.  GkouukG.  Perk  v,  M.A.  Is. 

■ 21.  Meiilin,  or  tite  Early  History  of  Kino  Arthur.  Partll.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

22.  The  Romans  of  Partexay,  or  Lusignex.  Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.  6s. 

23.  Dan  Michel’s  Ayexbite  of  Ixwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1310  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Mourns,  EBq.  10a.  6d. 

24.  Hymns  of  tiie  Virgin  and  Cueist;  The  Parliament  of  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.  3s. 

25.  The  Stacions  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Sen-Voyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg’s  Sermon  j TheAbbayeof  S.  Spirit;  Sayne  Jon,  and  other  piecea 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone’s  MS,  (ab.  1460 
a.d.),  by  the  Kev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.  2s. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  : a Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Petek  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
by  Hlnuy  B.  Wheatley.  12s. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Plers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Lanoland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ; Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  7s. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  : Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ; with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.  By  Richard  Morris.  First  Series.  Part  I.  7s. 

80.  Piers,  the  Ploughman’s  Crede  (about  1394).  Edited  from  the 
MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2s. 

31.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.  By  John  Myrc.  Edited  from 
CottonMS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A., etc,, etc.  4s. 
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32.  The  Babers  Book,  Aristotle’s  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Stensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke  Tile  Bores  of  X u KTUlt L of 
Hugh  Rhodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Hoke  of  Kervynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  (education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.  15s. 

33.  The  Book  of  tiib  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.  A Father’s 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1704,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Rossiibh.  bt. 

34.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  lament : Ureisuns  of  Uro  J.nuerd  and  of  lire  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centime's.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Rodleian  Libraries ; with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.  First  Strut.  Part  2.  8s. 

35.  Sin  David  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  3.  The  Historic  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvver,  William  Meldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleische  and  Byimia,  compylit  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyniibsay  of  the  Mont  alias 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum, Squyer,  compylit  alswa  bo  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  bv  F. 
Hai.i,,  D.6.L.  2s. 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  Kino  Arthur.  A Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1450  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library.  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatlry.  With  an  Rssay 
on  Arthurian  Localitiee,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq.  Part  III.  1869.12s. 

37.  Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  IV.  Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindksay,  of  the  Mont,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinburgh  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regia. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 

38.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Ilobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Re.ioun, 
by  William  Lanoland  (1377  a.d.).  The  " Crowley"  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  8 1 4,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  10s.  6tf. 

39.  The  “Gbst  Hystorialk”  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna'a  ■'  Hystoria 
Troiana.”  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Panton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.  10s.  6 d. 

40.  English  Gilds.  The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  : Together  with  the  olde  nsages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol ; and  the  Cnstomary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall- Regis.  From 
Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  dsnghter, 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  thr 
History  and  DnvKLorMr.xT  or  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brentaxo,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophise.  21s. 
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Early  English  Text  Society’s  Publications — continued. 

41.  Tire  Mixon  Poems  of  William  Lacdeh,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1568  a.d.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Ciiri»tie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwel),  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  3*. 

42.  Bernardus  de  Cura  rei  Famuliarjs,  with  somo  Early  Scotch 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a MS.,  KK  I.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawhox  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  2 s. 

43.  Katis  Raving,  and  other  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Rawson  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  3s. 

44.  Joseph  of  Akimathie  : otherwise  called  the  Romance  of  the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Grail:  an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  a.d.  1350, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  “The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,”  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; “ l)e  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516  ; aud  “The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  Motes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skkat,  M.A.  5i. 

45.  King  Alfred’s  West- Saxon  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  10x. 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood;  Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

Poems.  In  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Briiish  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries; 
with  Introduction,  Translations,  aud  Glossarial  Index.  By  Richard 
Morris,  LL.D.  10s. 

47.  Sir  David  Lyndksay’s  Works.  Part  V.  The  Minor  Poems  ol 

Lyndesav.  Edited  by  J.  A.  II.  Mubuay,  Esq.  3s. 

48.  The  Times’  Whistle:  or,  A Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems  : Compiled  by  R.  C.,  Gent.  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowfeb  6a. 

49.  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  containing  a Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  II.  Morris,  LL.D.  10«. 

50.  King  Alfred’s  West-Saxo.v  Veusion  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

Edited  from  2 MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  HEsnt  Sweet,  Esq  , 
Balli'jl  College,  Oxford.  Part  II.  10s. 

51.  J?e  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  a.d.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne 
and  Edmund  Brock.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.  Price  2s. 

Extra  Series.  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ; large  paper 
two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Romance  of  William  of  Palerne  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1340;  tbe  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8vo.  sawed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.  £\  6j. 
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Early  English  Text  Society's  Publications— continued. 

2.  Os  Earlt  English  Psonunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer  $ containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
tneana  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Type#;  including  a re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J.  Child’s  Memoir#  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tract#  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1517,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Rarclev  on  French,  1521.  By  Alexander  J.  Ei.lis,  F.R.S.  Part  I.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivtb,  xviih,  xvuth,  and  xvmth  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.  10s. 

3.  Caxton’s  Book  of  Cuhtesyk,  printed  at  Westminster  abont  1477-8, 

A.D.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  554.  Kdited  by  Frrdericx  J.  Furni- 
vall,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.  5«. 

4.  Thk  Lay  of  IIavelok  the  Dane;  composed  in  tlie  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.j>.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rer.  Walter  W.  Skbat,  M.A.  8to. 
sewed,  pp.  lv.  and  160.  10#. 

5.  Chaucer’s  Translation  of  Boethius's  tl  Df.  Consolations 

Philohophik.”  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  li.  5.  21.  By 
Richard  Morris.  8to.  12s. 

6 The  Romance  of  the  Cheyelere  Assigns.  Re-edited  from  the 

unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a Preface,  Note#,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  E#q.t  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp. 
xyiii.  and  38.  3s. 

7.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc,  etc. 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xiii  th  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.  10s. 

8.  Queene  Elizabethks  Achademy,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

A Hooke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a Funerall,  etc.  Varying  Version* 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords’  Men,  etc.,  F.dited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.  8vo.  13#. 

9.  The  Fratbknitye  oe  Vacabondes,  by  John  Awdeley  (licensed 
in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  1565),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A Oaneat  or  Warening  for  Coalmen  Cursetors  valgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harman,  KsaonsRB.  From  the  Srd  edition  of 
1567,  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oiford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1575.  A Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thie.ee  and  Thierery,  by  Parson  Haben  oh 
Hyberbynb,  from  the  l.ansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Ifarman'i  Cnutat.  Edited  by  Eowaru  Viles  & F.  J.  Furmvall.  8yo. 
It.  6 d. 
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Early  English  Text  Society’s  Publications — continued. 

10.  The  Fyrst  Bose  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Phyaycke  Doctor.  A Comfendyovs  Reoyhent  of  a 
Dyktaky  of  Ubltk  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Pbyaycke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  thk  Defence  of  the  Berde  : a treatyse 
made,  anawerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdea.  Edited,  with 
a life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J. 
Pirn t v all.  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.  8vo.  18s. 

11.  The  Bbuce  ; or,  the  Book  of  the  moat  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broysa.  King  of  Scots : compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G 23  in  the  LihraryofSt. 
Jobn’a  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487  ; collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart’s 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1616  ; with  a Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Seeat,  M.A,  Part  I.  8vo.  1 2j. 

12.  England  in  the  Reign  of  Kino  Hunky  the  Eighth.  A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oiford.  By  Thom  s Stakkey,  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowfer.  And  with  an  Introduction 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.  Part  II.  12s. 

( Part  I.,  Slarkiy’ s Lift  and  Latter),  is  in  preparation. 

13.  A Sctplicacyon  for  THE  Bkggars.  Written  about  tho  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Ft  unit  all.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Souetaigne  Lorde  Kyngc  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  a.d. ).  A Supplication  of  the  I’oore  Commons  (1546  a.d.), The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  geest  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Comtek.  6s. 

14.  On  Eahly  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  R.S  , F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  'be  Pronunciation  of  the  xivthand  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill.  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  10s. 

15.  Robert  Crowley's  Thirty-one  Epioiiams,  Voyce  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1650-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Cowfer,  Esq. 
12s. 

16.  A Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  his  son  LoWys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  A.D.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev. 
Waltkr  W.  Skf.at,  M.A  , late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cimbridge.  10s. 

Edda  Saemundar  Hinna  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 
From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  Part  I.  with  a Mythological  Index.  12mo.  pp. 
162,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  Part  II.  with  ludexof  Persona  and  Placet.  By  Beniamin 
Thorpe.  12mo.  pp.  viil.  and  172,  cluth.  1866.  4s.  i or  in  1 Vol.  complete,  7s.  tid. 

Edkins.— China’s  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins.  Crown  8vo  , pp.  xxiii. — 403,  cloth.  10s.  6 d. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary  op  the  Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.  Shanghai,  1869.  21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar  or  Colloquial  Chinese,  os  exhibited  in  the 
Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viil.  and  225.  Shanghai,  1868.  21>. 

Edkins. — A Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language,  com- 
monly colled  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8io.  half-calf,  pp.  Tiii.  and  279.  Shanghai,  1864.  if  1 10«. 
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Eger  and  Grime ; ao  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  about  lli50  a.d.  By  John  \V.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  Fuumvall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1 vol.  4to.,  pp.  64,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  iu  the  lloxhurghe  style.  10s.  3d. 

Eitel. — Handbook  for  tiie  Sttdent  of  Cii  inese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev. 

F..  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  Bvo.  pp.  viil.,  *224,  cl.,  18*. 
Eitel. — Three  Lectures  on  Buddhism.  By  Rev.  Ernest  J.  Eitel. 
Medium  flvo.,  pp.  42,  sewed.  3s.  6./. 

Eitel  . — Sketches  from  Life  among  the  Hakkas  of  Southern  China. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  Hong-Kong.  [//<  preparation. 

Elliot. — The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  II. 
M.  Klliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service,  by  Prof. 
John  Dowson,  M R.A.S.,  Statr  College,  Sandhurst. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  With  a Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  8vo.  pp  xxxii.  and  542, 
x.  and  580,  cloth.  18*.  each. 

Vol.  II T.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.  21s. 

Vol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  563,  cloth.  21s. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folklore,  and  Distribution  of 

tup.  Racks  op  thf.  North  Western  Provinces  or  India;  being  an 
ampiitied  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Imlian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  IIi-nry  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  of  tlie  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  Edited,  revised,  nml  r.*-arrang  d,  by  John  Bbamrs, 
M.H.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Orientul  Society,  of 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  *2  vols.  deiny  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  396,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.  36*. 

Ellis.  he  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Italians.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  w Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul."  Crown  Svo.  pp.  iv.  156,  cloth.  1870.  5s. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Fhilologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  tho 
Indo-Gcrmanic  Family  of  Languages.  Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Etheririgton. — Tiie  Student’s  Grammar  of  the  Hind!  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Ethkkixgton,  Missionary,  Benares.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii.  220. 
xlviii.  cloth.  1870.  10s.  3d. 

Ethnological  Society  of  London  (The  Journal  of  the).  Edited  by 

Professor  Huxley,  P.R.S.,  President  of  the  Society;  Gkokgk  Busk,  F.sq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir  John  Lubbock,  Burt.,  F.  R.S. ; Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox,  Hon.  Sec  ; 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. ? Hyde  Clarke,  Esq. ; Sub- Editor;  and 
Assistant  Secretary,  J.  H.  Lamprey,  Esq.  Published  Quarterly. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  April,  1869.  8vo.  pp.  88,  sewed.  3s. 

CowTrirr*.— Flint  Instruments  from  Oxfordshire  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet  {Illustrated.)  By 
Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox.— The  Westerly  Drifting  of  Noraads.  By  H.  n.  Howorth.— On  the  U»n 
Shilling.  By  Hyde  Clarke. — Letter  on  a Marble  Armlet.  By  H.  W.  Edward*. — On  a Bronx® 
Spear  from  Lough  Our,  Limerick.  (Illustrated.)  By  Col.  A.’ Lane  Fox. — On  Chinese  Charm*. 
By  W.  II.  Black. — Proto-ethnic  Condition  of  Asia  Minor.  By  Hyde  Clarke.— On  Stone  Im- 
plements from  the  Cape.  {Illustrated.)  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock.  — Cromlechs  and  Mcg&iithic 
Structures.  By  II.  M.  Westropp. — R< marks  on  Mr.  Westropp'a  Paper.  By  Colonel  A.  Lane 
Fox.— Stone  Implements  from  San  Jos<*.  By  A.  Steffens.— On  Child-bearing  in  Australia  nnd 
New  Zealand.  By  J.  Hooker,  M.D. — On  a Pseudo-cromlech  on  Mount  Alexander,  Australia. 
By  Achecu.n.  — The  Cave  Cannibals  of  8outh  Africa.  Cr  1 .ay land.  — Reviews : WuUace'a 
Malay  Archipelago  (with  illustrations) ; Fryer**  Hill  Tribes  of  India  (with  an  illustration); 
Keliqtiiu*  Aquitanicrc,  etc.— Method  of  Photographic  Measurement  of  the  Human  Frame  (with 
au  illustration '.  By  J.  H.  Lamprey.— Notes  and  Queries. 
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8 u ltd  60,  Paternoster  Pair,  London. 


Vol.  I.,  No.  2.  July,  1869.  8ro.  pp.  117,  Hewed.  St. 

Cojttkwth.— Ordinary  Meeting,  March  9,  18G9  (held  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology), 
Profeasor  Huxley,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Opening  Address  of  the  President.— On 
the  Characteristics  of  the  population  of  Central  and  South  India  (Illustrated).  By  Sir  Walter 
Klliot.  — Oo  the  Races  of  India  as  traced  in  existing  Tribes  and  Castes  (With  a Map;. 
By  G.  Campbell,  Esq. — Remarks  by  .Mr.  James  Ferguseon.—  Remarks  by  Mr.  W alter  Dandy. 
—Ordinary  Meeting,  January  23rd,  1809.  Professor  Huxley.  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  On  the  Lepchus.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  -tiuperintendent  of  Darjeeling.—  On  Pre- 
historic Archeology  of  India  (Illustrated).  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S., 
M.U.I.A.,  etc.— Appendix  I.  Extract  from  description  of  the  Pandoo  Coolies  in  Malabar.  By  J. 
1 htMng ton,  Esq.  (Read  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  December  20th.  1820.  Published 
lu  V oinme  111.  of  the  Society’s  Transactions).— Appendix  II,  Extract  from  a letter  fromCsptain, 
n>»w  Colonel,  A.  Doris,  dated  Camp  Katanerich,  April  12th,  1852.— On  some  of  the  Mountain 
Tribes  of  the  North  Western  frontier  of  India.  By  Major  Fosbery,  V.C — On  Permanence  of 
type  in  the  Human  Race.  By  Sir  William  Denison. — Note*  and  Reviews. — Ethnological  Notes 
and  Queriee. — Notices  of  Ethnology. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  October,  1869.  pp.  137,  sewed.  8r. 

Contknt*.  — On  the  Excavation  of  a large  raised  Stone  Circle  or  Barrow,  near  the 
Village  of  Worreegaon,  one  mile  from  the  military  station  of  Kamptee,  Centrul  Province* 
of  India  (Illustrated).  By  Major  George  Godfrey  Pcarse,  Royal  Artillery. — Remarks  by 
Dr.  Hooker  on  Dr.  Campbell’s  paj»er.— North-American  Ethnology:  Addrees  of  the  Presi- 
dent.—On  the  Native  Races  of  JStW  Mexico  (Illustrated).  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bell.— On  the 
Arapahoe*,  Kiowaa,  and  Comanche*.  By  Morton  C.  Fisher.— The  North -American  Indians:  a 
Sketch  of  some  of  the  hostile  Tribes;  together  with  a brief  account  of  General  Sheridan’s 
Campaign  of  1868  against  the  Sioux,  Cueyenne,  Arapahoe.  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians.  By 
William  Blackmorc. — Notes  and  Reviews : The  Ethnological  Essays  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Juventus  Mundi,  the  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Homeric  Ago.  By  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  (The  Review  by  Hyde  Clarke,  Kaq.j — Notes  and  Queries.— Classification  Committee. 

Vol.  I..  No.  4.  January,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  98,  sewed.  3». 

Coxtkwt*. — On  New  Zealand  end  Polynesian  Ethnology : On  the  Social  Life  of  the  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  n>  >«ia!  character  it  was  likely  to  form.  By  Sir 
George  Grey,  K C.B. — Notes  on  the  Muories  of  New  Zealand  and  some  Melanesians  of  tho 
south-west  Pacific.  By  the  Bishop  of  \\  ellington.— Ob*i‘rvations  on  the  Inhabitants  and  Anti- 
quities of  Easter  Island.  By  J.  L Palmer.— On  the  westerly  drifting  of  Nomados  from  the 
fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Part  II.  'The  Seljuks,  Ghaxdcvidcs,  etc.  By  II.  II.  Howorth, 
Esq  — Settle  Cave  Exploration.— Index.—  Contents.  -Report  of  the  Council.— List  of  Fellows. 

Vol.  IT.,  No.  1.  April,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  90,  sewed.  8s. 

Contexts  On  the  Proposed  F.xploration  of  Stonehenge  by  a Committee  of  the  BritisK 
Association.  By  Col.  A.  Line  Fox. — On  the  Chinese  Race,  their  Language.  Government,  Social 
Institutions,  and  Religion.  By  C.T.Ganlner.  Appendix  I. : On  Chinese  Mythological  and  I,egrn- 
dary  History  II. : On  Chinese  Time.— Discussion.— On  the  Races  and  Languages  of  DardDtau. 
By  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner.— Discussion. — Extract  from  a Communication  by  Munphool,  Pundit  to 
the  Political  Department,  India  Office,  on  the  Relations  between  (digit,  '"’hitral,  and  Kashmir.— 
On  Quartzite  Implements  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  bir  G.  Grey.— Discus-ion.—  Note 
on  a supposed  .stone  Implement  from  County  Wicklow,  Ireland.  By  F.  Atehesou.— Note 
on  the  Stature  of  American  Indian*  of  the  Chipewyan  Tribe.  By  Major-General  Lcfroy— 
Report  on  the  Present  State  nnd  Cond  tion  of  Prc-hDtoric  Remains  in  the  Channel  Inlands.  By 
Lieut.  8.  P.  Oliver.— Appendix:  The  Openiug  and  Restoration  of  the  Cromlech  of  Le  Coupcron. — 
Di-cusnion —Description  and  Remarks  upon  an  Ancient  Calvaria  from  China,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Confucius,  By  George  Busk. — Discussion.  — On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of 
Noma  dew,  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  Century.  Part  III.  The  Comass  and  Petchencgs.  By  II.  II. 
Howorth. — Review. — Note*  and  Queric*.— Illustrated. 

Vol.  II..  No.  2.  July,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  95,  sewed.  3#. 

Conthxts  On  the  Kitai  and  Kam-Kitai.  By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.—  Discussion. — Note  on  the  Use 
of  the  New  Zealand  Mere.  By  Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox.— On  Certain  Pre-historic  Remains  dis- 
covered in  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  Nature  of  the  Deposit*  in  which  they  occurred.  By  Dr. 
Juliua  Huast. — l)isen»»ion. — On  the  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,  geologically  considered.  By 
James  Bon  wick. — Discussion. — On  a Frontier  Line  of  Ethnology  and  Geology.  By  H.  11. 
Howorth. — Notes  on  the  Nicobar  Islanders.  By  G.  M.  Atkinson.— On  the  Discovery  of  Flint 
and  Chert  under  a Submerged  Forest  in  West  Somerset.  By  W.  Hovd  Daw  kins. — Discussion,— 
Remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  introductory  to  the  Rev.  K.  J.  Maplcton’s  Report. — Report  on 
Pre-historic  Remains  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  C’rinan  Canal,  Argyllshire.  By  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Mapletou.— Discussion  — Supplementary  Remarks  to  a Note  on  an  Anci<  t Chinese  C.ilva.  By 
George  Busk.— On  Discover;**  in  Recent  Deposits  in  Yorkshire.  By  C.  M niktnan. — Di^ussion. 
—On  the  Natives  of  Kaga,  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Island*.- By  Dr.  Jagor.-On  the  Koords.  By 
Major  F.  Millinger. — On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of  Namadcs.  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  Century. 
Part  IV.  The  Circassian*  and  White  Kazar*.  By  n.  H.  lloworth. — Notes  and  Queries. — 
Illustrated. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  3.  October,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  176,  sewed,  3s. 

Coxtkxt* : — On  the  Aymara  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  By  David  Forbes.  Appendix: 
A.  Table  of  Detailed  Mcu-uroments  of  Avmura  Indians.  B.  Substances  used  as  Medicines  by 
the  Ayiuara  Indian*,  and  their  Names  for  Diseases.  C.  Vocabulary  of  Aynmra  Word*— Discus- 
sion.— On  the  Opening  of  Two  Cairns  near  Bangor,  North  Wales.  By  Colonel  A.  lame  Fox. — 
Discussion.— On  the  Earnest  Pha  e*  of  Civilization.  By  Uotldcr  M.  Wcbtropp.—  On  Cut  rent 
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British  Mythology  and  Oral  Traditions.  By  J.  F.  Campbell. —Note  on  a Cist  with  Engraved 
Stones  on  the  Poltalloch  Estate,  Argyllshire.  By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Maplctnn.— Discussion— On  the 
Tribal  System  and  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland  under  the  Brehon  Law*.  By  H odder  M.  Westropp. 
— Discussion.— On  the  Danish  Element  in  the  Population  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Atkinson.— Discussion.— Notes  and  Queries.— Illustrated. 

XqL  If.,  No.  4.  January,  1871.  8?o.  pp.  624,  ;ewed.  With  a Coloured  folded 
Map,  and  Seven  full-page  Illustrations.  St. 

Cowtkkts.— On  the  Brain  in  the  Study  of  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  C.  Donovan.  (Abstract.)— Tht 
Philosophy  of  Religion  among  the  Lower  Races  of  Mankind.  By  E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.,  Vice- 
president  (Discussion).— Address  on  the  Ethnology  of  Britain.  By  Prof.  T.  II.  Huvlcy,  LI..D., 
F.B.8.,  President.— The  Influence  of  ths  Norman  Conquest  on  the  Ethnology  of  Britain.  By  Dr. 
T.  Nicholas,  M.A.,  F.G.8.  Discussion.— Note  on  a Supposed  Oghain  Inscription  from  Rus-GUfs, 
Co.  Cork.  By  R.  Caulfield,  Esa.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  (with  piste.)  Discussion.— Notes  an  the  Dis- 
covery of  Copper  Celts  at  Putttvant,  Co.  Cork.  By  J.  P.  Phair,  Esq.— On  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Chief  Modifications  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.8., 
President  (with  chromo-lithograph  map).  Discussion.— On  the  threatened  bcstruction  of  the 
British  Earthworks  near  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  By  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  F.8.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
(with  plate.) — Description  of  the  Park  Cwm  Tumulus.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.8.,  Vioe- President  (with  plate). —On  the  Opening  of  Grimes*  Graves  in  Norfolk.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Orcenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (with  plates).  Discussion.— On  the  Discovery  of  Platycnemie 
Men  in  Denbighshire.  By  W.  Boyd  Duwkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Notes  on  the  Human 
Remains,  by  Prof.  Busk,  F.R.S.  (with  plate  and  16  woodwit*.)— On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of 
Nomudcs,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Part  V.  The  Hungarians.  By  H.  H. 
Haworth,  Esq.— Notes  and  Queries.— Index,  &c.,  Ac. 

Facsimiles  of  Two  Papyri  found  in  a Tomb  at  Thebes.  With  n 

Translation  by  Samukl  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Academies  of  Berlin,  Herculaneum,  etc.,  and  an 
Account  of  their  Diicovery.  By  A.  Hbnry  Rhino,  K»q..  F.S.A.,  etc.  In 
large  folio,  pp.  30  of  text,  and  16  plates  coloured,  bound  in  cloth.  21a. 

Foss. — Norwegian  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in  the  Norwegian  and 

and  English  Languages,  and  a List  of  Irregular  Verba.  By  F kith  jar  Foes, 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Norway.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  iO,  cloth  limp.  2a. 

Fumivall. — Education  in  Early  England.  Some  Notes  used  as 
Forewords  to  a Collection  of  Treatises  on  "Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time,"  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Fcrnitai.l, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  English  Text  Societies.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.  la. 

Garrett. — A Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.  By  John  Garrett.  8yo.  pp.  x.  and  798.  doth.  28s. 

Gesenius’  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  17th  Edition.  By 

I)r.  T.  J.  Conant.  With  grammatical  Exercises  and  a Chreatomathy  by  tha 
Translator.  8vo.  pp.  xiri.  and  861,  cloth.  20a. 

Gesenius’  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  including 

the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin.  By  Edward  IIobinson.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  1 160,  cloth.  36*. 

God. — Book  of  God.  By  ©•  8vo.  cloth.  Yol.  I. : The  Apocalypse, 
pp.  647.  12*.  6 //. — Vol  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  762.  14».— 
Yol.  III.  A Commentary  on  the  Apocaljpae,  pp.  854.  10*. 

God. — Tiik  Name  of  God  in  405  Languages.  *a yvu><rrV  e*<p.  32mo. 

pp.  64,  sewed.  2 d. 

Goldstiicker. — A Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 

improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary  By 
Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400.  1856-1 H63.  6>.  each. 
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Goldatncker. — Panihi:  His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 

tigation  of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  he  settled  by 
a study  of  his  Work.  A separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
M8.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  By  Theodor  Goldstuckbr.  Imperial  8vo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.  21*. 

Goldatiicker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Administration 
or  Hindu  Law;  being  a paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Theodor  GoldstUckf.k,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  Ace.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  £6,  sewed. 
1*.  6d. 

Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover. 

8 vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  299,  cloth  10*.  (id. 


Grammatography. — A Manual  of  Reference  to  the  Alphabets  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 
Ballhohn.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  80,  cloth.  7*.  6d. 

The  “Grammatogmphy”  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  1-tuguagcs.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 


Afghan  (or  Pashto). 
Arnharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

It  themian  (Czechian). 
liGgla. 

Burmese. 

Can  arose  (or  CaraAtaca) 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitk. 

Cuflc. 

C\  rillic  ( or  Old  Slavonic ) 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 

Csecliian(or  Bohemian).  Hebrew  (current  hand). 

Hebrew  (Juda»o-Ger- 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangclo. 

Ethiopio. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek  Ligatures. 
Greek  (Archaic). 


Gujerati(orGuzzeratte).  Nnmidian 


Hungarian.  [man) 
Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

M intshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 
Modern  Greek  (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 


Hieratic. 
Hieroglyphics. 
Hebrew". 

Hebrew  (Archaic). 
Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 


OldSluvonic  ( orCyrillic) . 
Palmyreniaa. 

Persian. 

Persian  Cuneiform. 
Phaniiclun. 


Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 
Itomaic(  M odern  G reek ) 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic  (Old). 

Sorbian  (or  WcndisU). 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wen  dish  (or  Sorbiun). 
Zend. 


Green. — Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem-Writers  : an  Exposition  of 
their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a View  of  the 
Emblem-Book  Literature  down  to  a.i>.  1616.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  In 
one  volume,  pp.  xvi.  572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolitli. 
Plates,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  large  medium  8vo.  £l  11*.  6d ; large 
imperial  8vo.  1870.  £2  12*.  (id. 


Grey. — Handbook  op  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, hs  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.C.B.,  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Glokgr  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  I.  Blbek. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.— South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  7 a.  (id. 

Vol.  I.  Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  2*. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3.— Madagascar.  8vo.  pp.  24.  1*. 

Vol.  II.  Tart  1.— Australia.  8vo.  pp.  IV.  and  44.  1*.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Language*  of  the  Loyalty  Inlands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Ncngune,  Ltfu,  Ami  turn,  Tuna,  and 

others.  8vo.  p.  12.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Kotuma  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  8vo.  no.  34.  U. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4.— New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76.  3*.  tin. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4 (continuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-151.  3».  t id. 

Vol.  III.  Part  1.— Manuscripts  and  Inclinable?.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2t. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  !.— Early  Printed  Itouks.  England.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  and  2W». 
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Grey. — Maori  Mementos:  being  a Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Nitire  People  to  Hie  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S  With 
Introductory  Remark*  and  Kxplanetory  Notes  ; to  which  is  added  a small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.Oiitf.h  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  ir.  and  228,  cloth.  12s. 

Griffith. — Scenes  from  the  Raxutana,  Mf-qhadcta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Ralph  T.  H.  Gripfith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  2+4,  cloth.  6*. 

Contksts.— Preface — Ayodhyn— Reran  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir  apparent — 
Mantharu’*  Guile — Dasarntha’*  Oath — The  Step-mother  - Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Lore— Farewell!— The  Hermit’*  Son — The  Trial  of  Truth — The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita — 
Rama’s  ]>et»pair— The  Messenger  Cloud— Khumbakarna— The  Suppliant  Dure— True  Glory — 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Griffith. — Tiie  RImIyax  of  Yalmiki.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
By  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Vol.  I., 
containing  Books  I.  and  II.  8vo  pp.  xxxii.  4 40,  cloth.  1870.  18a. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 

8vo.,  pp.  50+  cloth.  18s. 

■ - - Vol.  III.  pp.  v.  and  371,  cloth.  1872.  15s. 

Grout. — Tns  Isizulu:  a Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language;  accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Lewis  Gkout. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.  21s. 

Gnbernatis. — Mythical  Zoology';  or  the  Legends  of  Animals.  By 
Angelo  de  Gubeknatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  nt 
Florence.  [/;» the  press. 

Gundert. — A Malayai.am  and  English  Dictionary.  By  Rev.  H. 

Gundrut,  D.  Ph.  Parts  I-III.  8vo.  pp.  GOO.  80s.  Will  be  completed  in 
five  parts 

Haldeman.  — Pennsylvania  Dtrcn  : a Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1872.  3s.  6d. 

Hans  Breitmann  Ballads. — Sec  under  Leland. 

Hang. — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Religion  or 
tup.  Parsers.  By  Martin  Hauo,  Dr.  Phil.  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  8vo.  pp.  278,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Haug. — A Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Hauo,  Pb.D.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  18G5.  2s. 

Hang. — Outline  of  a Grammar  of  the  Zend  Language.  By  Martin 
Hauo,  Dr.  Phil.  8vo.  pp.  82,  sewed.  14s. 

Hang. — The  Aitarkya  Brahmanam  of  the  Rio  Yeda:  containing  the 

Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 Volt.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  5+4.  3s. 

Hang. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary.  Edited  in  the  Original 

Characters,  with  a Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Dkatur  Hoshbnoji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Martin 
Hauo,  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  Ivi.  and  132.  15s. 
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Haag. — An  Old  Pahlavt-Pazand  Gloss  art.  Edited,  with  nn  Alpha- 
beticnl  Index,  by  Di*tur  Hoshanoji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the 
Persia  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  l’ahlavi  Language,  by  Martin  Hauo,  Ph.I).  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  268,  sewed.  1S70.  28a. 

Haug. — Essay  on  the  Pahlavi  Language.  By  Martin  Hauo,  I*h.  T)., 

Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sctences,  etc.  (From  the  Pahlavi- 
Pazand  Glossary,  edited  by  Destuk  Hoshangji  and  M.  Haug.)  8vo. 
pp.  152,  sewed.  1870.  8s.  6d. 

Hang. — The  Religion  of  the  Zoroastrians,  as  contained  in  their  Sacred 

Writings.  With  a History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Literature,  and  a Grammar 
of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  Martin  Haug,  Pb.D.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  2 vol*.  8vo.  [/«  preparation . 

Heaviside. — American  Antiquities  ; or,  the  New  World  the  Old,  and 
tbe  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heaviside.  8vo.  pp.  46,  sewed.  1».  6 d. 
Hepburn. — A Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  A.M.,  M.D.  Imperial  8»o.  cloth, 
pp.  xii.,  560  and  1 32.  51.  &». 

Heraisz. — A Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hsrnisz.  Square  8vo.  pp.  274,  sewed.  10*.  Gd. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 
engraved  on  steel,  nnd  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  I^grand,  engraver  of  vhe 
Imperial  Printing  Office  a:  Paris.  They  arc  used  by  most  of  tbe  missions  to  China. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Hincks.  D.D.,  Hon.  M.U.A.S.  8vo.,  pp.  44,  sewed,  la. 

History  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajahs ; or,  Yallabhacharyas  in  Western 
India.  With  s Steel  1’late.  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth.  12a. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
By  Professor  J.  Hoffmann.  Oblong  8vo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.  3*. 

Hoffmann. — A Japanese  Grammar.  By  J.  J.  Hoffmann,  Ph.  Doc., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  Published  by  command 
of  His  Majesty’s  Minister  for  Colonial  Affairs.  Imp.  8,o.  pp.  viii.  362, 
sewed.  1 2a.  6 d. 

Historia  y fundacion  de  la  Ciudad  de  Tlaxcala,  y bus  cuatro  cave- 

erras.  Sarsda  por  Francisco  de  Loaiza  de  lengua  Castellans  I esta  Mexicans. 

A no  de  1718.  Con  una  Tradoccion  Castellans,  publicadopor  S.  Leon  Reinisch. 
In  one  volume  folio,  with  25  Photographic  Plates.  [ In  preparation. 

Howse. — A Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  8vo.  pp.  xx. and  324, cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

Hunter. — A Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and  . 

High  Asia,  with  a Dissertation, based  on  The  Hodgson  Lists,  Official  Records, 
and  Manuscripts.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow, 
Ethnological  Society,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 
224,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Ikhw;inu-s  Safa. — IhewAnu-s  SafA  ; or,  Brothers  of  Purity.  De- 
scribing the  Contention  between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.  7s. 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Areliaio- 

logy,  History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  James  Ucroess,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  anuum.  Subscription  £2. 
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Inman.— Awciknt  Faiths  Embodikd  in  Ancient  Times;  or,  nn 

attempt  to  trace  the  Religious  Belief,  Sacred  Bites,  and  Holy  Emblems 
of  certain  Nations,  by  an  interpretation  of  the’ names  given  to  children  by  Priestly 
authority,  or  assumed  by  prophets,  king'*  and  hierarchs.  By  Thomas  Inman, 
M.D.,  Liverpool.  2 vols.  Svo.  pp.  1.  and  1 028,  doth,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates  and  woodcuts.  £3. 

Inman. — Ancient  Pagan  and  Modern  Christian  Symbolism  Exposed 
and  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.l).  (London),  Physiciau  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  63,  stiff  covers,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  1870.  5s. 

Jaeschke. — A Short  Phactical  Grammar  op  the  Tibetan  Language, 
with  special  Reference  to  the  Spoken  Dialects.  By  II.  A.  Jaeschkjs,  Moravian 
Missionary.  8vo  «cwed,  pp.  ii.  and  56.  2 a.  6 d. 

Jaeschke. — Romanized  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary,  each  word 

being  re-produced  in  the  Tibetan  as  well  as  in  tbe  Roman  character,  By  II.  A 
Jaeschke,  Moravian  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  ii.  and  158,  sewed.  6s. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mili-Viatara  — See  under  Auctorbs  Sanscriti. 
Jenkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexioon.  — An  English  Dictionary  of  all 

eicept  Familiar  Words  ; including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms, 
and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures.  By  Jabbz  Jenkins.  64rno., 
pp.  564.  doth.  1*.  6d. 

Julien. — SniTAXE  Nouyblle  de  la  Langub  Chinoise. 

Vol.  I. — Fondle  sur  la  position  des  mots,  suivie  de  deux  trails  sur  les  particules 
et  les  principaux  termes  de  grammaire,  tl’uue  table  des  idiotismes,  dc  fables,  de 
legendes  et  d’apologues  traduits  mot  u mot.  8vo.  s*-wed.  1869.  20s. 

Vol.  II. — Fondle  sur  la  position  des  motsconfirmle  par  l’analyse  d'un  textc  nncien, 
suivie  d'un  petit  Dictionnaire  du  Roman  des  Deux  Cousises,  et  de  Dialogues 
dramatiques  traduits  root  h root,  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  de  l’lnstitut.  8vo. 
pp.  4 36,  sewed.  1870.  20s. 

Justi. — Handbuch  der  Zendsprache,  ton  Ferdinand  Justi.  Altbac- 
trisebes  Woerterbuch.  Gramnoatik  Chrestoraathie.  Four  parts,  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  xxii.  and  424.  Leipzig,  1864.  24s. 

Kachchayano's  Grammar  (The  Pali  Text  of),  with  English  Grammar. 

See  under  Mason. 

Kafir  Essays,  and  other  Pieces;  with  an  English  Translation.  Edited 

by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.  pp.  84,  sewed.  2s  Gd. 

Kalidasa. — Raghuvansa.  By  Kalidasa.  No.  1.  (Cantos  1-3.) 

With  Notes  and  Grammatical  Explanations,  by  Rev.  K.  M.  Banf.rjea, 
Second  Professor  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, Fort 'William  ; Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
8vo.  sewed,  pp.  70.  is.  6 d. 

Kern. — The  Brhat-SanhitA  ; or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  8vo.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  2 s.  Parts  2 and  3 pp.  51-154.  2s.  each. 

. [ Will  bs  completed  in  Nine  Parts . 

Khirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maularl 

Hattzu’d-din.  A new  edition  of  the  HindQstfini  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindfist&ni  at  the  late  East  India  Company's 
College  at  Haileybury,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.  18s. 

Khnddaka  Patha. — See  under  Childers. 

Kidd. — Cataxogue  op  the  Chinese  Library  op  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.  Svo.  pp.  58,  sewed.  Is. 
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Xielhorn.—  A Grammar  of  tub  Sanskrit  Lanouage.  By  F.  Kiel horn. 
PhD.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College,  llegistered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  ‘260.  cloth.  1870.  10#.  6d. 

Kilgour. — The  Hebrew  or  Iberian  Race,  including  tho  Polasgiuns, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Uekky  Kilgour.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.  1872.  2s.  6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha  and  hib  Doctrines.  A Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kjstnbr.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  it.  and  32,  sewed.  '2s.  Gd. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.ji.  1284  (1867). 

16mo.  pp.  942,  bound  in  red  goatskin,  Oriental  style,  silver  tooling.  7s.  6 d. 
The  printing,  a#  well  as  the  outer  appearance  of  the  book,  is  extremely  tasteful,  an<l  the 
characters,  although  small,  read  very  easily.  As  a cheap  edition  for  reference  this  i*  preferable 
to  any  other,  and  its  price  put*  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Oriental  scholar.  It  is  now  first 
imported  from  India. 

Laghu  Kaumudi.  A Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  Varadaraja.  With  an  English 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Snskrit  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  4*24,  cloth.  £l  1 Is.  Gd. 

Lee. — A Translation  of  the  BAlAvatAro  : a Native  Grammar  of  tho 
Pali  Language.  With  the  Romanised  Text,  the  Nagari  Text,  and  Copious 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Lionel  F.  Lee.  In  one  rol.  8vo.  (In  preparation). 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a Translation,  Critical  and 
hxegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge, 
D.D.,  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society.  In  seven  vols. 

Vol.  1.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.  8vo.  pp.  526,  cloth.  £ 2 2s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.  8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  111.  Part  1.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena. Royal  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  281 — 786,  cloth.  £2  2s 
Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  containing  the  First  Tart  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States ; and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  tha  First  Tart  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Minor  Odes 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial  Odes  and 
Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  doth,  pp.  54D.  £2  2s. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucitts,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Leoop.,  I).  I).  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from  the 
Author's  work,  “The  Chinese  Classics,"  with  the  original  Text.  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  doth,  pp.  vi.  aud  338.  10s.  6d. 

Leigh.  — Toe  Religion  of  thh  World.  By  H.  Store  Leigh.  12rao. 
pp.  xii.  b'6,  cloth.  1889.  2s.  G d. 

Leitner. — The  Races  and  Languages  of  Dabdistan.  By  G.  W. 
LEiTNr.il,  M.A.,  l’h.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  College  London,  elc. ; 
late  on  Special  Duty  in  Kashmir.  Parts  1 and  2. — 5».  each. 

Leland. — The  Breitmann  Ballads.  The  onlt  Authorized  Edition. 

Complete  in  1 vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe 
(never  before  printed)  .with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Crown  8ro.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292.  6*. 
Hans  Brf.itmann's  Partv.  With  othor  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Tenth  Edition.  Square,  pp.  xvi.  and  74,  sewed,  Is. 

Hans  Breitmann’s  Christmas.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Second  edition.  Square,  pp.  80,  sewed.  Is. 

Hans  Brbitmann  as  a Politician.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Seooml 
edition.  Square,  pp.  72,  sewod.  Is. 
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Hass  Bbkttmass  is  Oilmen.  "NVith  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
O.  Inland.  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.  Second  edition.  Square, 
pp.  80,  aewed.  1870.  1*. 

Hass  Uukitmass  as  as  Uhlan.  Six  New  Ballads,  with  a Glossary. 
Square,  pp.  72,  sewed,  la. 

The  Jirtt  four  Paris  may  be  had  in  one  J 'olum*  : — 

Qhkitmaxx  Ballads.  Four  Series  complete.  Contents:  — Hons 

Breitmann's  Party.  Hans  Breitmann’s  Christmas.  Hans  Hreitmann  as  a Poli- 
tician Hans  Breit matin  in  Church.  With  other  Ballads.  By  ChaiilesG.  Llla.nd. 
With  Introductions  and  (ilossarics.  Square,  pp.  500,  cloth.  1870.  4*.  6 d. 

Lesley. — Man’s  Origin  and  Destiny,  Sketched  from  the  Tlatform  of 
the  Sciences,  in  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865-6.  By  J.  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo  pp.  39*2,  cloth.  10*.  6d. 

Liherien  hag  Avielen ; or,  the  Cutholic  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Day  up  to  Ascension.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  the  BhfhonEc  of 
Brittany.  Also  in  three  other  pjmllel  columns  a New  Version  of  the  same 
into  BueizouXf.c  (commonly  called  Breton  and  Arraorican)  ; a Version  into 
Welsh,  mostly  new,  and  closely  resembling  the  Breton  ; and  a Version  Gaelic 
or  Manx  or  Cerkaweg  ; with  Illustrative  Articles  by  Chkistoll  Terries  and 
Charles  Waring  Saxton,  D.I).  Ch.  Uh..  Oxford.  The  Penitential  Psalms 
are  also  added.  Oblong  4to.  pp.  156,  sewed.  5*. 

Lobscheid.-  -English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti  and 
Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Uev.  W.  Lobscheid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C.M.I.H.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Four 
Parts.  £S  St. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lohschud.  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1 vol.  imp.  8vo.  double  columns,  pp.  600, 

bound.  £2  Ss. 

Ludewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 

Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Tkubnkr.  8vo.  fly  and  genera]  Title,  2 leaves;  Dr  Lude- 
wig’s  Preface,  pp.  v. — ▼iii. ; Editor's  Preface,  pp.  iv. — xii  ; Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  xiii. — xiv. ; and  Introductory  Biographical  Notices, 
pp.  xiv  — xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig*  s 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 

1 — 209;  Professor  Turner’s  Additions,  with  those  of  the  Kditor  to  the  same, 
also  alphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210— 246;  Index,  pp.  247 — 256;  and  List  of 
Errata,  pp.  257,  258.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  10*.  6d. 

Macgowan. — A Manual  of  the  Amoy  Colloquial.  By  Rev.  J. 
Macoowan,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1871.  £11*. 

Maclay  and  Baldwin. — As  Alphabetic  Diction*  kt  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Uev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C C.  Baldwin,  A.M..  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.  8vo.  half- bound,  pp.  1132.  Foochow,  1871.  £i  4*. 
Maha-Vira-Charita ; or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama. 
An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabbiiti.  By  John  Pickfoud,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5*. 

Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).  — The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  West.  8to.  sewed,  pp 
484.  1871.  16s. 
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8 and  GO,  Paternoster  Ilow,  London. 
Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being  a portion  of  this  nncient  Work  on  Vaidik 

Ritfs,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kum.rila-Swajiin.  A Farsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty's  TTome  Government  for  India. 
With  a Preface  by  TnEouon  Goi.hstuckbk.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  2G8  of  letter- 
press  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  J04  4*. 

Manipulus  Vocabulorom ; A Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  ( 1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
libNUY  B.  Wheatley.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  870,  cloth.  14*. 

Manning. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  thb 

PosSK'StvK  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
Jamks  Manning,  Q A.S.,  Becordcr  of  Oxford,  8vo.pp.  iv.  and  90.  2*. 
Markham.  — Quichua  Grammar  und  Dictionary.  Contributions  to- 
wards a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Ynras  of 
Pern  ; collected  by  Ci.kmentb  HL  M ark ijam,  P.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Author  of  Cuzco  and  Lima,”  and  “Travels  in  Peru  and 
India.”  In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  223.  cloth.  £\.  Is. 

Markham. — Ollanta:  A Drama  in  the  Quiciiua  Language.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clements  U.  Markham,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
ttvo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.  7m.  6d. 

Marsden  — Numismata  Okientalia  Illuhtrata.  The  Plates  of  the 

Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Collection  of  the  late  William 
Marsden.  F.  11. S.,  etc.,  etc.,  engraved  from  drawings  made  under  his  direction. 
4to.  pp.  iv.  (explanatory  advertisement),  cloth,  gilt  top.  £l  11s.  6</. 

Mason. — Burmah:  its  People  and  Natural  Productions;  or  Notes  on 

the  Nations.  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim.  Pegu,  and  Burmah. 
By  Rev.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.K.A  S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  xvili.  and  914,  cloth.  Rangoon, 
I860.  30c. 

Mason. — The  Pali  Text  of  Kachchayano’s  Grammar,  wrrn  English 
Annotations.  By  Franco*  Mason,  D.D.  I.  Tho  Text  Aphorisms,  1 to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations, including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verba,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  76,  and  28.  Toon  goo,  1871.  £\  Hi.  6rf. 
Mathuraprasada  Miara. — A Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  Urdti,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  id  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuha- 
pk as ada  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and 
1330,  cloth.  Benares,  1866.  £2  2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from 
Chinese  Sources.  By  William  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Consular  Service,  China.  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  1869.  1*.  6<f. 

Medhurst — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  H.  Medhurst,  D.D. 
A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  226.  18s. 

Megha-Duta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 

from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  ar.d  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.  R.S.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Hailey  bury.  New  Edition.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  180.  10*.  6 d. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1863 
1864.  8vo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.  21*. 
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Memoirs  read  before  tho  Axtiiropolooical  Sociktt  or  Loxdow,  1865-6. 
Vol.  II.  8vo  , pp.  x.  464,  cloth.  21 #. 

Moffat. — The  Standard  Alphabet  Problem  ; or  the  Preliminary 

Subject  of  a General  Phonic  System,  considered  on  the  basis  of  some  important 
facts  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  Professors  Lepsius,  Max  Muller,  and  others.  A contribution  to  Phonetic 
Philology.  By  Robert  Moffat,  junr..  Surveyor,  Fellow  of  the  ltoyal  Geogra* 
phical  Society.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  174,  cloth.  7 #.  6d. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled  by 

J.  T.  Moi.vsw.ikth,  assisted  by  Georgk  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molesworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx  and  922, 
boards.  Bombay,  1857.  i)3  3*. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium  of  Molesworth*#  Marathi  and  English 
Dictionary.  By  Baba  Padmanji.  Small  4to.,  pp.  xii.  and  482,  cloth.  16s. 

Morfill. — The  Slaves  : their  Ethnology,  early  History,  aud  popular 

Traditions,  with  some  account  of  Slavonic  Literature.  Being  the  substance  of 
a course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 

[In  preparation . 

Morley. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  ttoyul 
Asiatic  Society  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Moklry, 
M.R.AS.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.  London,  1854.  2s.  6d. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Morkison,  D.I).  Two  vols.  Vol.  1.  pp.  x.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.  828, 
cloth.  Shanghae,  1865.  (is. 

Mnhammed. — The  Life  of  Muiiammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ilm 
Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisbam.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  WUsten 
feld.  One  volume  containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed. 
Price  21s.  Another  volume,  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in 
German.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  6<f.  Each  part  sold  separately 
The  te*t  baaed  on  the  Manuscript#  of  the  Berlin,  Lelpric.  Gotha  and  I^vden  Libraries,  has 
ca  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  tho  Origin  and  History  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Svo.  pp.  xx.  532,  cloth.  1868.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additiona. 
Svo.  pp.  xrxii.  and  512,  cloth.  1871.  21a. 

VoL  III.  The  Vedas  : Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  aud  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Svo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.  1868.  16s. 

Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  8vo  pp.  xii.  440,  doth.  1863.  15#.  (Out  of  priut  A second 

edition  is  preparing.) 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.  21#. 

MuHer. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Soula'  College  ; Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford  ; Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.,  etc.  In  8 vols.  Volume  1.  8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  12#.  6d. 
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Muller. — A New  Edition  of  the  IIyuxs  of  the  Rig-Veda  in 

thr  Sanhita  Text,  without  the  Commentary  of  the  Shyana.  based  upon  tha 
Gditio  princeps  of  Mux  Miiller.  Large  Svo.  of  about  800  pages.  [/#•  preparation. 
"Theabove  New  Edition  of  the  Ranhitl  Text  of  the  Rig-Vodi,  without  the  Coirnnmtary  of 
Havana,  will  contain  foot-note*  of  the  name*  of  the  Authors,  Deities,  and  Metres.  It  will  be 
comprised  in  about  fifty  large  8vo.  *Ueett,  and  will  be  carefully  corrected  and  revised  by  Prof. 
F.  Max  Miiller.  The  price  to  subscribers  before  publication  will  bo  245.  per  copy.  After  publi- 
cation the  price  will  be  3fij.  per  copy. 

Miiller. — Lecture  on  Buddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 

M.A.,  Profrssor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28lh  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  Ue  man.)  Sewed.  18t>9.  Is. 

Nagananda ; oh  the  Jot  of  tbk  8nake-"Worm>.  A Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-liaraha-Deva.  Hy  Palmih  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.  4s.  Qd. 

Naphegyi. — The  Album  of  Language,  illustrated  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer 

in  one  hundred  languages,  with  historical  descriptions  of  the  principal  languages, 
interlinear  translation  and  pronunciation  of  each  prayer,  a dissertation  on  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  tables  exhibiting  all  known  languages,  dead  and 
living.  By  G.  Napheovi,  M.L).,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  “ Sociedad  Geogr&fica 
y Estadistica"  of  Mexico,  and  “ Mejoras  Materiales”  of  Texoco,  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  In  one  splendid  folio 
volume  of  322  pages,  illuminated  frontispiece  and  title-page,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  top.  £2  10s. 

Coxtkkt*.—  lTefnce  (pp.  21. — Introduction.— Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Language  (pp.  12), 
—Authors  of  Collections  ot  tbe  Lord’s  ITayer  (pp.  8).— Families  of  Language  (pp.  13).— Alpha- 
bets (pp.  25).  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  following  languages  (each  uccompauied  by  a trans- 
literation into  Roman  characters,  a translation  into  English,  and  a Monograph  of  the  Language), 
printed  in  tbe  original  characters. 

A.  Aeyax  Family. — 1.  Sanskrit.  2.  Bengalee.  3.  Moltanee.  4.  Hindooetance.  5.  Gipsy. 
6.  Greek.  7.  Modern  Greek.  8.  Latin.  9.  Italian.  10.  French.  11.  Spanish.  13.  Portuguese. 
13.  Celtic.  14.  Welsh.  15.  Cornish.  16.  Irish.  17.  Gothic.  !8.  Anglo-Saxon.  19.  Old 
Saxon  and  Dano-ftaxon.  20.  English  (4  varieties].  21.  German  (4  varieties).  22.  Dutch.  23. 
Runic.  24.  Wuilachian.  25.  Icelandic.  26.  Danish.  27.  Norwegian.  28.  Swedish.  29 
Lithuanian.  30.  Old  Prussian.  31.  Servian.  32.  Sclavonic.  33.  Polavi&n.  $4.  Bohemian. 
35.  Polish.  36.  Russian.  37.  Bulgaric.  38.  Armenian.  39.  Armenian -Turkish.  40.  Albanian. 
41.  Persian. 

B.  Sax  me  Family.  — 1.  Hebrew.  2.  Chaldee.  3.  Samaritan.  4.  Syriac.  5.  Syro-Chold»ic. 
6.  Carshun.  7.  Arabic.  8.  .-Ethiopia.  8.  Amhnric. 

C.  Tuhaxiax  Family. — 1.  Turkish.  2.  Hungarian.  3.  Finnish.  4.  Estonian.  5.  Lap- 

rian.  6.  Laplundic  (Dialect  of  Umfi-Lappmark).  7.  Basque.  8.  Javanese.  9.  Hawaiian. 

Maori  (New  Zealand ic).  11.  Malay.  12.  Ceylonese.  13.  Moorish.  14.  COptio.  15.  Berber. 
16.  Hottentot.  17.  Susuic.  18.  Burmese.  19.  Siamese.  20.  Mongolian.  21.  Chinese. 
22.  Kalmuk.  23.  Cashmere. 

D American  Family.— 1.  Cherokee.  2.  Pelawar.  3.  Micmac.  4.  Totonac.  5.  Othomi. 
6.  Cora.  7.  Kolusic.  8.  Greenland.  9.  Mexican.  10.  Mistekie.  11.  Mayu.  12.  Braxilian. 
13.  Cbiquitto.  14.  Amaric. 

Nayler. — Commonbense  Observations  on  the  Existence  of  Rules  (not 
yet  reduced  to  System  in  sny  work  extant)  regarding  Tub  Kngmsii  Lanouaoe  ; 
on  tbe  pernicious  effects  of  yielding  blind  obedience  to  so-called  authorities, 
whether  Dictionary -Compilers,  Grammar  - Makers,  or  Spbllino-Book 
Manufacturers,  instead  of  examining  and  judging  for  ourselves  on  ail  ques- 
tions that  are  open  to  investigation  ; followed  hy  a Treatise,  entitled  Pronun- 
ciation made  Easy  ; also  au  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Propbr 
Names.  By  B.  S.  Naylbr,  accredited  Elocutionist  to  the  most  celebrated 
Literary  Societies  in  Loudon.  8yo.  pp.  is.  148,  boards.  1889.  5s. 

Newman.  — A Dictionaet  of  Modern  Arabic  — 1 . Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary.  2.  Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-Engliah  Dictionary.  By 
P.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Unirersity  College,  Loudon.  In  2 
yoIs.  crown  8to.,  pp.  xvi.  and  S76— 464,  cloth.  £1  Is. 
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Newman. — A Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a Practical 

Grammar,  vith  numerous  Example*,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Unieeraity 
College,  Loudon  ; formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8«0.  pp. 
xx.  and  1112,  cloth.  London,  1866.  6s. 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  N xw man,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  24,  sewed.  2s. 

Newman. — Orthoepy  : or,  a simple  mode  of  Accenting  English,  for 
the  advantage  of  Foreigners  and  of  all  Learners.  By  Francis  W.  Newman, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Notley. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  PoHTUOUBSR  Lanopaoes.  By  Ed  win  A.  Notley.  Crown  oblong  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  396.  7s.  6<f. 

Ollanta:  A Drama  in  the  Quichua  Lancuage.  See  under  Maukham. 

Oriental  Text  Society  — ( Tho  Publication*  of  th s Oriental  Text  Society.) 

1 . Theophama  ; or,  Divine  Manifestations  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  By 

Eli » (Mils,  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  Syriac.  Edited  by  Prof.  S.  Lee.  8vo.  1812.15s. 

2.  Athanasius's  Festal  Letters,  discovered  in  an  ancient  Syriuo 

Version.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cuhkton.  8vo.  1848.  15s. 

3.  Shahrastani  : Book  of  Ileligious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  in 

Arabic.  Two  Parts.  8vo.  1842.  80s. 

4.  Umdat  Akidat  Aiil  ai.  Sunnat  »a  al  TAMaaT;  Pillar  of  the  Creed 

of  the  Sunnites.  Edited  in  Arabic  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cuketox.  Svo.  1843.  5s. 
6.  History  of  the  Almohades.  Edited  in  Arabic  by  Dr.  R.  P.  A. 
Dorr.  8vo.  1847.  10s.  (id. 

6.  SamaVeda.  Edited  in  Sunskritby  Rev.  G.  Stevenson.  8vo.1843.  12*. 

7.  Dasa  Kumara  Cuakita.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Professor  H.  H. 

Wilson.  8vo.  1816.  jtJl  4s. 

8.  Maha  Vina  Charita,  or  a History  of  Rama.  A Sanskrit  Play. 

Edited  by  F.  H.  Trithkn.  Svo.  1818.  15s. 

9.  Maxhzan  ul  Asrar  : The  Treusury  of  Secrets.  By  Nizami. 

Edited  in  Persian  by  N.  Bland.  4to.  1844.  IOi.  6<f. 

10.  Sai.aman-u-Ubsal  ; A Romance  of  Jami  (Dshami).  Edited  in 

Persian  by  F.  Falconer.  4 to.  1843.  10s. 

11.  Mirkhond’s  History  of  the  Atabexs.  Edited  in  Persian  by 

W.H.  Morlet.  8vo.  1850.  12s. 

12.  Tchfat-ul-Ahrar;  the  Gift  of  the  Noble.  A Poem.  By  Jami 

(Dshami).  Edited  in  Persian  by  F.  Falconer.  4to.  1843.  10s. 

Osburn. — The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2 vols.  Svo.  pp.  xii.  and  461;  vii.  and  643,  cloth.  £2  2s. 
Yol.  I.— Prom  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visit  of  the  Patriarch  Abram. 

Vol.  II.— From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a harmony  of  Sacred  and 

Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  WiLUAM  Palmkh,  M.A.,and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2 vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lxxir.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  G3G.  1861.  1 'Is. 

Pand-Niimah.  — The  Pand-NImah  ; or,  Books  of  Counsels.  By 

Adahbad  MAaAspAND.  Translated  from  Pehlevi  into  Gujerathi,  by  Harbad 
Sberiarjee  Dadabhoy.  And  from  Gujerathi  into  English  by  the  Kev.  Shapurji 
Edalji.  Fcap.  8vo.  *ewed.  1870.  Gr/. 
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Pandit's  (A)  Remarks  on  Professor  Max  Muller's  Translation  of  the 

“ Rio-  Veda."  Sanskrit  and  English.  Fcap.  8vo.  tewed.  1870.  <W. 

Paspati. — Etudes  scr  les  Tchinghian  fcs  (Gypsies)  or  Boh£mip,N8  be 
I.'  Empire  Ottoman.  1'ar  Alexandre  G.  Pabfati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.  Constantinople,  1871.  28s. 

Patell. — Cowasjek  Patell’s  Chronology,  containing  corresponding 
Dates  of  the  different  Kras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hind  Os, 
Mohamedans,  Parsers,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjxb  Sorabjeb 
Patell.  4to.  pp.  vui.  and  184,  cloth.  50s. 

Pauthier.— “-Le  Litre  de  Marco  Polo,  Citoyen  do  Venise,  Conseiller 

Prive  et  Commissaire  Imperial  de  Khoubilai-KhaAn.  Rfidigd  en  fran^ais  sous 
sa  dictee  en  1298  par  Rusticien  de  Pise  ; Publid  poor  la  premiere  fois  d'aprds 
trois  manuscrits  inddits  de  la  Bibliothique  Imperials  de  Paris,  prdsentant  la 
redaction  primitive  da  Livre,  revue  par  Marco  Polo  loi-mtrme  et  donned  par  Ini, 
en  1307,  A Thiebault  de  Cepoy,  accompagnee  des  Variantes,  de  l’Explication 
des  mots  hors  d’usage,  et  de  commentaires  geographiques  et  historiques,  tirds 
ties  dcrivains  orientaux,  principalement  Chinois,  avec  une  Carte  generate  de  1'  Asie 
par  M.  G.  Pauthirr.  Two  vols.  roy.  8vo.  pp.  clvi.  832.  With  Map  and  View 
of  Marco  Polo's  House  at  Venice.  £1  8s. 

Percy. — Bishop  Percy’s  Folio  Manuscripts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Holes,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’* 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ; assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3 volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  610  j Vol.  2,  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Demv  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4s.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman’s  ribbed  paper,  £6  6s.  Extra  royal  8ro.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man's best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10s.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman's 
best  ribbed  pspor,  £12. 

Perny. — Dictionnaire  Franc; ais-Latin-Chinois  de  la  Lanoue  Manda- 
kinb  Paklee.  Par  Paul  Peony.  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions 
Etrangdres.  4to.  pp.  viii.  459,  sewed.  £2  2s. 

Perny. — Appkkmcr  du  Dictionnaire  Fran^aib-Latin-Chinoib.  Par 
I’adl  Perny,  M.A.  4to.  pp.  iv.  and  270,  iv.  and  173.  £3. 

Perny. — Gramm aire  Pratique  de  la  Langur  Mandarine  Parl£e. 
Par  Paul  Pbrnv,  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 

[/«  tht  Pres*. 

Perny. — Proverb ES  Chinois,  Recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre.  Par  Paul 
1'bknt,  M.A. , de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etranglrea.  12mo.  pp.  iv.,136.  3s. 

Perrin. — Enohsh-Zulu  Dictionary.  New  Edition,  revised  by  J.  A. 
Brickhill,  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal.  12mo.  pp.  226,  cloth, 
Pietermaritxburg,  1865.  St. 

Philological  Society. — Proposals  for  the  Publication  of  a New  English 
Dictionart.  8vo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  6d. 

Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (about  1394  Anno  Domini).  Transcribed 

snd  Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  15,  Col- 
lated with  the  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  18.  B.  xvii.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with 
the  old  Printed  Text  of  1553,  to  which  is  appended  “God  spede  the  Plough” 
(about  1500  Anno  Domini),  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  762.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Seeat,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  xx.  and  75,  cloth.  1867.  2s.  Off. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Original  Text  with  Various  Readings  from  a Collation  of  Six  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Aaiatic  Society 
and  the  East  India  House;  with  copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  ami 
Index  of  Prakrit  word*,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hail,  Oxford,  Pro- 
feasor of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge,  Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  corrections. 
8 vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  204.  14a. 
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Priaulx. — Qu.noTtoNKS  Mosaic-*;  or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
11k  a it  voir  Priaulx.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  ami  548,  cloth.  12*. 

Raghuvansa. — No.  1.  (Cantos  1-8.)  See  under  Kalidasa. 

Raja-Niti. — A Collection  op  Hindu  Apologues,  in  the  Braj  BhSsha 
Language.  Iteriwd  edition.  With  n Preface,  Notes,  nnd  Supplementary 
Glossary.  Itv  Kitzvdwahd  Hall,  Ksq.  8vo.  doth,  pp.  204.  2I». 

Rrim.'tyan  of  Vnlmiki. — Vols.  I.  and  II.  See  under  Giiiffitii. 

Ram  Jasan. — A Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson’s  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pundit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen's  College. 
Benares.  Publ  shed  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8*o.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.  28*. 

Ram  Raz. — -Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Ram  Raz, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  H.A.S. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  Of,  sewed. 
London,  1834.  Original  selling  price,  £l  1 1*.  6>f. , reduced  (fora  short  time)  to 
1 2s. 

Rask. — A Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  From  the  Danish 

of  Erasmus  Bosk,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Tiioupk,  Member  of  the  Munich 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  tie;  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature, 
Leyden.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved.  18mo.  pp.  *200,  cloth.  5s.hr/. 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary  on  the  Ccneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  8»o., 
pp.  84,  sewed.  London,  1850.  2m.  6d. 

Rawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B. , followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Layakd,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  8vo.,  pp.  xlir.,  sewed.  London,  1852.  1*. 

Renan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  tiib  Book  of 
Nabath^an  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Sbemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernlst 
Rrnan,  Membre  de  l'Institut.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

Revue  Celtiqne. — The  Revue  Celtique,  a Quarterly  Magazine  for 

Celtic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
ducted bjr  II.  Gaidoz.  8*o.  Subscription,  £l  per  Volume. 

Ridley — Kamilaroi,  Diitil,  and  Turuubul.  Languages  Spoken  by 
Australian  Aborigines.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Uii>lp.y,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney  ; Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales.  Printed 
bv  authority.  Smoll  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  00.  30*. 

Rig- Veda. — A New  Edition  of  the  Hvmns  of  tiie  Rig-Vf.da  in  the 
Saniiita  Text,  without  the  Commentary  of  the  S:\yana.  Based  upon  the 
Editio  princeps  of  Max  Mullbh.  Large  bvo.  of  about  800  pages.  See  also 
undtr  Max  Muller.  [in  preparation . 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita : The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All 
Soul’s  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Mauuts,  on  tub 
Stoum-God8.  8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  cloth.  1869.  1*2*.  6d. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Ashtaka,  or  Book  of  the  Rig-vcda  ; the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Second 
Edition,  with  a Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitzbdwaud  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  21*. 
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Rig-veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 

ing  the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtukns,  or  books  of  the  Rig' Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Dayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.9.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Coweli.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14*. 

A few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [ Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Suma-Vidhiina-Bruhmana.  With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.K.A.S.,  Madras 
Civil  Service.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  [In preparation. 

Sanskrit  Works. — A Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Works  Printed  in 
India,  offered  for  Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  Tkubnkr  & Co.  16mo.  pp. 
52.  1*. 

Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparatiye  Purposes.  By 

«■  A.  H.  Satck,  M.A,  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.  Is.  6d. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ; or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner 
Life  of  our  Language.  l)y  M.  Schkle  de  Veer,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.  10*.  6 d. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Americanisms:  the  English  of  tiik  New  World. 
By  M.  Sen  elk  I)b  Vbkk,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  8vo.  pp.  685,  cloth.  12*. 

Schemeil. — El  Mubtaker;  or,  First  Bom.  (In  Arabic,  printed  nt 
Beyrout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  (Into  his  death  and  burial.  By  Emin  Ibrahim 
Schemeil.  In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.  1870.  5s. 

Schlagfintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlagixtweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Prints  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.  £2  2s. 

Schlagintweit.— Glossary  of  Geographical  Teems  from  India  and 
Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  ond  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  dk 
Sciilaointweit.  Forming,  with  a 44  Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan/ 'the  Third  Volume  of  H , A.,  and  R.  de  Schi.aointwkit’b 
“Results of  a Scientific  Mission  to  India  und  High  Asia."  With  an  Allas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.  £4. 

Schlottmann. — The  Monument  op  a Victory  of  Merita,  King  of  the 
Moabites.  A Contribution  to  Hebrew  Archteology  by  Dr.  Konstantin 
Schlottmann,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Univeraity  of  Halle.  Translated 
from  the  German,  [In  the  I'rete. 

Shiipniji  Edalji. — A Grammar  of  tiif,  Gujarat/  Language.  By 

ShaturjI  EoALjf.  Cloth,  pp.  127.  10s.  6d. 

Shapwji  Edalji. — A Dictionary,  Gujrati  and  English.  By  Snirciuf 

Edau(.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  i.\iv.  and  S7 4.  21s. 

Sherring — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of 
JBonares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  llv  the  Her.  M.  A.  Siir.nniNo,  M.A., 
T.L.D. ; and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  FtTzanwARii  Hall,  Esq..  D.C.L. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  AXTvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  lull-page  illustrations.  21s. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 

of  Places,  Persona,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Iturmab,  The  straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  l!y  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.U., 
China.  Ito.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72,  and  x.  1870.  IPs.  6<i. 
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Smith. — Contributions  towards  tub  Materia  Medica  and  Natural 
History  op  Chiha.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Nstire  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.  Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.  1870.  £1  Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary  op  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek.  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.  4to.,  pp.  It.  and  024,  cloth.  £2  2a. 

Sophocles.  —Romaic  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 

8 to.  pp.  xxtIU.  and  1 96.  7a.  (id. 

Sophocles. — Greek  Lexicon  op  the  Rohan  and  Byzantine  Periods 
(from  b.o.  146  to  a.d.  1100).  By  E.  A.  Suphoclis.  Imp.  8to.  pp.  xti.  1188, 
cloth.  1870.  £2  8a. 

Steele. — An  Eastern  Love  Story.  Kusa  JXtakata  : a Buddhistic 
Legendary  Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Stesle,  Ceylon  Ciril 
Sere  ice.  Crown  8to.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.  1871.  6a. 

Stokes. — Bkunans  Mbriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasck,  Bishop 
and  Confeaaor.  A Comiah  Drama.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stores.  Medium  8ro.  cloth,  pp. xti.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872.  15a. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary  op  the  English  Language.  Compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  xmth,  xivtb,  and  xxtb  centuries.  By  Francis 
Henry  Sthatmann.  Second  Edition.  Part  I.  Small  4to.,  pp.  160,  price 
10a.  6d.  Part  II.  pp.  16U.  Pries  10a.  6 d. 

Stratmann.— An  Old  English  Poem  op  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 
Edited  by  Francis  Urnht  Stkatmann.  8to.  cloth,  pp.  60.  3a. 

8urya-8iddhanta  (Translation  of  the).  — A Text  Book  op  Hindu 
Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  Ac.  By  Kct.  Ebsnkzkk  Bukqess.  * 
8vo.  pp.  it.  and  354,  boards.  15a. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A Series  op  Essays  on  the  Life  op  Mohammed,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Stbd  Ahmad  Khan  Baiiadob,  C.S.I.,  Author 
of  the  *'  Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygurh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8to.  pp.  532,  with  4 Genealogical  Tables,  2 Maps,  and  a Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  80s. 

Tabari.  — Chronique  de  Abou-Diafar-Mohammed-Ben-Djarir-Ben- 
Yrzid.  Tradnite  par  Monsieur  Hermann  Zotf.nbero.  Vol.  1.  8to.  pp.  60S.  Vol. 

II,  8to.  pp.  ft.  and  252,  sewed.  7t.  6d.  each,  ( To  be  completed  in  four  Volume*.) 

Taittiriya-Prati<;akhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Technologial  Dictionary. — Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms 

Used  in  Arts  and  Scibnces.  English-German-French.  Based  on  the 
arger  Work  by  Kakmarbch.  3 Tola  imp.  16mo.  8s.  sewed.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  John  Russf.ll,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wtnktn  db  Worde,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  1.  Furni- 
vau,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  pp.  xii.and  146, 

28,  xxTiii.  and  56.  1867.  1/.  11s.  6d. 

The  Viiion  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobeat,  secundum  wit  et  resoun.  By  William 
Lanoland  (about  1362-1380  anno  domini).  Edited  from  numerous  Manu- 
scripts. with  Prefaces.  Notes,  and  a Glossary.  By  the  HeT.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  pp.  Xlir.  and  108,  cloth,  1867.  Vernon  A.  Text ; Text  7s.  6<t 
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Thomas. — Early  Sahsanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sasaanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hkjifcbad  Care,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  wns  a Professing  Christian.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq.  Illustrated.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.  7s.  6<f. 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  op  the  Path An  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.A.8.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467. 
1871.  28s. 

Thomas.— The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
from  a.d.  1693  to  a.d.  1707.  A Supplement  to  “The  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n 
Kings  of  Delhi.”  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Demy  8vn.,  pp.  60,  cloth.  3#.  6d. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Recent  Peiilvi  Decipherments.  With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristhn.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.RS.  8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2 plates,  cloth,  sewed.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas. — Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities  : following  up  the  Discoveries 

of  James  Prinsep,  with  specimens  of  his  Engravings,  and  selections  from  his 
Useful  Tables,  and  embodying  the  most  recent  investigations  into  the  History, 
Palaeography,  and  Numismatics  of  Ancient  India.  By  Edward  Thomas,  late 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  In  2 vols.  8vo.,  profusely 
illustrated.  [In  preparation. 

Thomas. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar.  By  J.  J. 
Thomas.  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  I860.  One  vol.  8vo.  boards,  pp.  viii.  and 
185.  J2s. 

Thoiiissen. — £tudes  sur  L’Histoire  du  Droit  Crtminel  deb  Peuples 
Anciens  (Inde  Brahmanique,  E'gypte,  Jud6e),  par  J.  J.  Thonissrn,  Professeur 
a l’Universite  Catholique  de  Louvain,  Metnbre  de  l’Academie  Royale  de  Bel- 
gique. 2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  248,  320,  sewed.  1869.  12s. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatarium  Anolicum  JEvi  Saxonici.  A Collection  of 

English  Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  yEthelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.,  DCV.,  to 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing:  I.  M iscellaneous  Charters.  11. 
Wills.  III.  Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a Transla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpb,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature 
at  Leyden.  8vo.  pp.  xlij.  and  682,  cloth.  1865.  £\  Is. 

Tindall. — A Grammar  and  Vocabulary  op  the  Namaqua-Hottkntot 
Lanocao*.  By  Henry  Tindall,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  124,  sewed.  6*. 

Van  der  Tank. — Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  tiie  Malagasy  Language 
By  H.  N.  van  deb  Tcuk.  8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.  Is. 

Van  der  Tank. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonoino 
to  tbs  Royal  Asiatic  Society . By  H.  N.  van  der  Took.  8vo.,  pp.52.  2s.6rf< 

Vishnu-Purana  (The)  ; a System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition. 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Purhnas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc., etc.  Edited  by  Fitikdward 
Hall.  In  6 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cil.  and  200  ; Vol.  II.  pp.  343;  VoL  III. 
pp.  348 ; Vol  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth ; Vol  V.  pp.  392,  cloth.  10».  6 d.  each. 

Vullers. — A Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  J.  A.  Vullers, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  8vo. 
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Wade. — Yu-Yen  Tztf-Ean  Cm.  A progressive  course  designed  to 

assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wadh,  C.14.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Legation,  Peking.  3 vols.  4 to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  29G  and 
16;  Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ; Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.  £ 4. 

Wade.— Wfes-CniEN  Tzu-Eitn  Cm.  A scries  of  papers  selected  as 

specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Yol.  1.  By 
Tiiomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B  , Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Legation 
at  Peking.  4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  465  ; and  iv  , 72,  and  52.  £ 1 16*. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a Science  of  com- 
parative Psychology.  By  C.  Staxiland  Wake,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.  7*.  Gd. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and 
other  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
Foubkb  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.  Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  659.  £1  11*.  Gd. 

Watts. — Essays  on  Language  and  Literature.  By  Thomas  Watts, 
late  of  the  British  Museum.  Reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  elsewhere.  In  1 vol.  8ro. 

[/»  preparation. 

Webster. — An  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Science  of  Comparative 
Theology;  with  a Tabular  Synopsis  of  Scientific  Religion.  By  Edward 
Webster,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex.  Read  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  a Lecture  to 
a public  audience  at  Ealing,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1870,  and  (o  an  evening 
congregation  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  on  ibe  27th  of 
February,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1870.  1*. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary  op  the  English  Language.  By  Hens- 
rlbioii  Wedgwood,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I. 

(A  to  D)  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  508,  cloth,  14*.  ; Vol.  II.  (E  to  Pj8vo.  pp.  578, 
cloth,  14*.;  Vol.  111.,  Part  I.  (Q  to  Sy),  8vo.  pp.  366,  10*.  Gd. ; Vol.  Hi. 

Part  II.  (T  to  W)  8vo.  pp.  200,  5*.  Gd.  completing  the  Work.  Price  of  the 
complete  work,  £2  4*. 

“ Dictiouurics  are  a class  of  books  not  usually  esteemed  light  reading;  but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  up  on  a rainy  day  in  n lonely  house  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other  mcaius  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary  of  Etymology  could  afford  him.  lie  would  read  it  through  from  cover  to 
cover  at  a sitting,  and  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  second  volume  to  begin  upon  forthwith. 

It  is  a very  able  book,  of  great  research,  full  of  delightful  surprises,  a repertory  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  linguistic  scieuee."— Spectator. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Henslf.igh 

Wedgwood.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author, 
and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Formation  of  Language.  Imperial  8vo.,  about  800  pages,  double  column. 

In  Five  Monthly  Parts,  of  160  pages.  Price  5*.  each ; or  complete  in  oue 
volume,  cl.,  price  26*. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.  By  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 

late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  cloth.  8*.  Orf. 
Wckey. — A Grammar  of  tiie  Hungarian  Language,  with  nppropriato 
Exercises,  a Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Specimens  of  Hungarian  l’oetry.  By 
Sioismcno  WSkey,  late  Aide-de-Camp  to  Kossuth.  12mo,  pp.  xii.  and  150, 
sewed.  4s.  Gd.  .1 

West  and  Biihler. — Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  from  the  Replies  of  the 

Shastris  in  the  several  Courts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Appendix.  Edited  by  Raymond  West  and  Johann  Georg 
Biiblcr.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  cloth.  £3  3s.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  v.  1 18,  cloth.  12s. 
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Wheeler. — The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Aoer.  By  J. 

Talboys  Whcklku,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Iudian  Record  Commission,  author  of 
44  The  Geography  of  Herodotus,’*  etc.  etc. 

Vol.  l.t  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxt.  and 
570.  18#. 

Vol  II..  The  Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  Ixxxviii.  and 
080,  with  2 Maps.  21#. 

Wheeler. — Journal  of  a Voyage  up  tiie  Irrawaddy  to  Mandalay  and 
Biiamo.  By  J.  Talboys  Whbklbh.  8vo.  pp.  104,  si- wed.  IS71.  3s.  6 d. 

Whitney. — Atuarva  Veda  PrAti^Akiiya  ; or,  Caiinakfva  Catunidhyn- 
yikh  (The).  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  William  I).  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  286,  boards.  12#. 

Whitney. — Language  and  TnE  Study  of  Language  : Twelve  Lectures 

on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor <>f  Sanskrit,  etc.,  in  Yale  College.  Third  Edition,  augmented  by  au 
Analysis.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.  10#.  6 d. 

Whitney. — TirmaftA-PaATKjLKHYA,  with  its  Commentary,  the 
Tribb&shyaratna : Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D Whitney,  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Svo.  pp.  469.  1871.  25#. 

Wilkins. — Tiie  Eiiagavat-Gekta  ; or,  Dialogues  of  Kreeshna  and 
Arjoon.  Translated  by  Chas.  Wilkins.  A faithful  reprint  of  the  now  very 
scarce  Original  London  Edition  of  1785,  made  at  the  Bradsheet  Press,  New 
York.  In  one  vol.  Svo.  Beautifully  printed  with  old  face  type  on  laid  paper. 
2C1  copies  were  produced  of  this  edition,  of  which  only  a few  now  remain.  12#. 

Williams. — First  Lessons  in  the  Maori  Language,  with  a Short 
Vocabulary.  By  W.  L.  Williams,  BA.  Square  8vo„  pp.  BO, cloth,  Loudon, 
1862.  10.. 

Williams. — Lexicon  Cornu-Britanniccm.  A Dictionary  of  the 
Ancient  Celtic  Language  of  Cornwall,  in  which  the  worda  are  elucidated  by 
copious  examples  from  the  Cornish  works  now  remaining,  with  translations  in 
English.  The  synonyms  are  also  given  in  the  cognate  dialects  of  Welsh, 
Arinoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx,  showing  at  one  view  the  connexion  between 
them.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Parish 
Curate  of  Llangadwaladr  and  Rhydyeroesan,  Denbighshire.  Sewed.  3 parts, 
pp.  400.  £2  5#. 

Williams. — A Dictionary,  English  and  Sanscrit.  By  Monibr 

Williams,  M.A.  FublUlied  under  the  Patronage  ofthe  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.  London,  1855.  £3  3.. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayhan  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.K.S. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Faria,  andof  the  Oriental 
Society  of  Germany,  etc.,  and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Vols  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectores  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  II.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.8.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr! 
Rein  hold  Rost.  2 vols.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.  2D. 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  Essays  Analytical,  Cbitical,  and  Philolooical,  on 
Subjects  connkcted  with  Sanskrit  Litbratuue.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  3 vols.  Svo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  300,  cloth.  Price  36« 
Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII,  IX.  and  X.  Viminu  PcranX,  a System  of  Hindu  My-’ 
tholooy  and  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puthnhs.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by 
Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.,  pp  cxl  and 
2C0 ; 344;  341 ; 346,  cloth.  21.  12s.  <W. 
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VoU.  XI.  and  XII.  Sklect  Specimens  op  the  Tbeatbb  op  the  TTindus.  Trani- 
lated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Hokacb  Batman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.  R.S.  Third  corrected  Edition.  2 vote.  8vo.  pp.  lzi.  and  384  ; and  iv.  and  418, 
cloth.  2U. 

Wilson. — Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  op  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Hobacb  Hayman  Wilson, 
M.A.,  F.R.8.  Third  corrected  edition.  2 Tola.  8vo.t  pp.  lxxi.  and  384;  hr. 
and  418,  cloth.  2 la. 

content*. 

Vol.  I.— Preface— Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Syatem  of  the  Hind  at— Dramas  translated  from  tha 
Original  Sanskrit— The  Mrichchakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart — Vikram  oand  Urraai,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph— Uttar  a U&ma  Choritra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of 
RAma. 

Tol.  II.— Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit— Malfitl  and  MUdhara,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage — Mudrd  Uaksbasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister—  lUtnivuil,  or  the 
Necklace— Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — Tiir  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of  Oriental 

Literature.  A Lecture  delivered  >t  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  Hy  the  Director,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.  8to.,  pp.  26,  sewed. 
London,  1852.  lid. 

Wise. — Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  pp  Medicine.  By  T.  A. 
Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  432,  cloth.  7«.  6 rf. 

Words:  their  History  and  Derivation.  Alphabetically  Arranged. 
A — B.  With  Postscripta,  Principles  of  Scientific  Etymology,  and  Index  of 
compared  Worda,  in  Eighty  Languagea  and  Dialecta.  By  Dr.  P.  Eaensk  and 

E.  M.  Gmeenway,  jnn.  High  4to.  pp.  288,  double  columns,  cloth,  price  28*. 

Wright. — The  Homes  of  other  Days.  A History  of  Domestic  Manners 
and  Sentiments  daring  the  Middle  Agra.  By  Thomas  Weight,  Esq.,  M.A., 

F. S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Illuminations  in  Contemporary  Mann- 
acripta  and  other  Sources.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  F.  W.  Faihholt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  1 vol.  medium  8vo.,  350  Woodcuts,  pp.  xv.  and  512,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth.  21*. 

Wright.— A Volume  of  Vocabularies,  illustrating  the  Condition  and 
Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  Hiatory  of  the  forma  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  island  from  the  Tenth  Century 
to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Weight,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.,  Sus. 

[/«  the  Press. 

Wright. — The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon  ; a History  of  the 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains  brought  to  light  by  Recent 
Research.  By  Thomas  Weight,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  Third  Cor- 
rected and  Enlarged  Edition.  [In  the  Press. 

Wylie.— Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  ; with  introductory  Remarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ; and  a list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  various  European  Languagea.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.  Price,  11.  16*. 

Yates. — A Bengali  Orammar.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Yates,  D.D. 

Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Benglili  Language, 
Edited  by  LWbnqer.  Fcap.8vo.,  pp.iv.and  150, bds.  Calcutta,  1864.  3s.  Cd. 
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